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PREFACE. 


It is a painful duty on the part of the present editor to record tha 
untimely death of the founder of the Annual Register, the Late Prof. 
H. N. Mitra, his revered elder brother, on the '29th September last. 
Naturally this tinoxpected inoidont has entailed some delay in the publication 
of this edition and wo trust oiir readers will appreciate the difficulties which 
we were put to in sending this edition to the press in time. We hope in our 
next issue we will try to remedy whatever defects there may be in this 
publication and also to make the publication more timely, 

Owing to want of space the proceedings of the Council of State 
and Bombay, Madras, Assam and Bohar and Orissa Councils could not 
be given in this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporate the 
proceedings of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has become wholly political, and 
though important educational and economic affairs have happened during 
the period, space could not be found for them in this volume too. Ex¬ 
perience sliowH that political matters alone occupy so much space that it 
is not possible to incorporate other matters in the quarterly issues of this 
Eegistcr. It is proposed, therefore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on Industrial, Lconomio and Lducational affairs after the publication of th» 
2nd volume. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Sardar Gurbachan 
Singh, Editor, “ Akal Nirmai Gazette”, Tarn Taran, for his very kindly 
placing at our disposal papers on Sikh Movement. We have taken full 
advantage of them in this issue. 
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Ch ronicle of Events 

January 1925 

1 Jan. '25 Publication of New yoar’a Honours List, Messrs. A. C. Chatterjee and 

M. B. Dadabhoy made K.O.I.E., Mian Fuzli Hosaain and Dr, H, 3, Hour 
Kni^bted. 

Important statement published showing the reasons which moved His- 
Excellency the Bovernor-General in the exercise ot the powers Conferred 
upon him by section 81 (2) of the Government of India Act to assent to- 
the Madras Hindu Ueligioua Endowments Act of 11)24. 

The Anti Untouchablliiy Conference at B.'igaum under the Presi¬ 
dency of Mr, 0. H. lleddy passed resolutions dealing with recommenda¬ 
tions for the election of special representatives for the formation of 
special electorates, for reserving a certain number of regiments or com¬ 
panies for depressed classes, and for establishing boarding schools and 
special scholarships. 

2 Jan. ’26 Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce issued mandate to vote against 

the new Ordinance Bill to Ea]a Ut^shec Kesh Law and Amulya Dhone- 
Addy, its representatives in the Bengal Council. 

Akalf Jatlia from Canada—thirty-nine left for Jaito. 

Acceptanci! of offices by Swarajists—Pandit iVIotilal'.< Denial. 

The All-India Uailway passriigers’ Conftn'eiice at Belgaum under the 
presidency of Mr. Vitlialbhai Patel. 

3 Jan. ’26 Lala Lajpat Uai and Moul, Shaukat All at Madras: collections for Kohat 

relief—Lala Lajpat Hai’s message in Madras ; “ To be Eree or Dio." 

“Bombay Chronicle’s’’ appeal to Moslem Councillors on the Ordinance : 
“ Don’t play into the hands of the bureaucracy." 

At a meeting of the Liberals in Calcutta Sir P. C, Mitter suggested that 
if Provincial Autonomy was grantu(i immediately the leaders of all 
parties, including Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehru, would accept it. 
i Jan. ’25 Pandit Nehru contradicts the rumour of the acceptance of ministry by 
the Swarajists. 

Imlian Economic Conference at Benares ; Hon. Samaldas presides (p. 420).. 

5 Jan. ’26 Land-holders’ Conference at Calcutta—Maharaja of Darbhanga presides. 

Madras Kliilafat Conference—Shaukat Ali presides. 

Mr. V. J, Patel re-elected Chairman, Bombay Corporation. 

6 Jan. '25 Lala Lajpat Rai’s address in Madras. “ Not one inch of Indian Soil 

to any foreigner." 

The All-Bengal Muslim Conference held in Calcutta adopted resolutions 
condemning the action of the Government in promulgating the Ordinance 
and calling upon Muslim members of the Bengal Legislative Council to 
oppose strongly this reactionary measure. 

7 Jan. ’26 16tU Session of Bengal Council. Lord Lyttou’s address justifying the 

introduction of the Bengal Crirainal Law Amendment Bill of 1926, Sir 
H, Steplieiison's leave to introduce the Bill disallowed. Deshbandhu Das 
attends the Council from sick bed. Admission to visitors banned (p. 126). 

8 Jan. ’26 Kathiawad I’olitical Conference at Bhavnagar ; Mahatma Gandhi Presides 

(P. 40y). 

The Conference of the Presidents of Provincial Legislatures concluded in 
Delhi after two days’ sessiou—the piooccdiugs were private. 

Ills Excellency Sir William Marris opened the first All-India Art Exhi- 
tion at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, 

10 Jan. ’25 Ameinlmenis made to Legislative Rules regarding the election of Presi¬ 
dent by the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

3 
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His Excellency Sir Frank Sly, Governor o{ the Central Provinces, 
announced in the course o£ the Durbar address the future policy of the 
Government, and said that the Legislative Council would again be given 
an opportunity of working the constitution in the manner in which it was 
primarily intended that it should be worked. 

H Jan. ’26 Removal of Political prisoner Bhnpendra Nath Dutt to unknown 
destination. 

Mahatma’s message to Mr. C. R. Das on Council victory—‘'Warmest 
congratulations. Great victory. Glad you are better." 

Special session of Jamiat-ul-Ulcma at Moradabad under the Presidency 
of Moulana Mohd. Sajjad. 

The Executive Comtoittee of the Bwarajya Party in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, after discussion with the Swarajist members of the C. P. 
Council on the present political situation, adopted a resolution not to 
accept office and to oppose the Government by all legitimate means. 

12 Jan, ’26 Executive Committee of All-India Swaraj Party met at Nagpur ; sub¬ 

committee formed for the working out of new programme of action in 
G. P. Council —“ Oppose the Govt.’’ 

12th Session of Indian Science Congress at Benares. Dr. M. 0. Forrester 
presides. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans of Kohat signed a reconciliation 
agreement. 

13 Jan. ’26 Resolution on the Bengal Ordinance in Assembly disallowed by Viceroy. 

End of Babbar Akali Trial at Lahore ; 67 found guilty. 

11 Jan. ’26 The Third Convocation of the Gujarat Vidyapith performed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the new buildings of the Vidyapith at Ahmedabad, 
In view of the reconciliation agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
all persons arrested in connection with the Kohat riots, except Jiwan 
Das, were released on bail. 

16 Jan. ’26 The Journalists’ Association of India held its annual general meeting in 
Bombay when the annnal report of the Executive Committee was 
adopted ; Dr. Aunie Besant was elected President. 

16 Jan. '26 Khan Bahadur Seikh Abdul Quadir elected President, Punjab Council. 

17 Jau, ’26 Railwaymen's Conference at Gorakhpur. Dr. hi uni lal presides. 

In the Punjab Council the resolution recommending that Government 
should invariably offer land in exchange for any land acquireii in future 
under the Land Acquisition Act was carried. 

18 Jan, ’26 His Excellency the Governor of Bengal certified the Bengal Criminal Law 

Amendment Bill under Section 72E (1) of the Government of India Act. 

19 Jan, ’vie Regarding the certification of the Ordinance Sir P. C, Mitter, ex- 

Minister, said that it was not at all a matter for surprise and that he had 
all along expected it. 

Panjab Council in concluding its session recommended that Revenue 
Officers be directed not to take up and try in camp Revenue Courts casts 
of any description. 

SO Jan, ’26 Lord Beading opens the Assembly at Delhi (p, 163). 

■23 Jan, ’26 All Parties'Conference at Delhi.—Mahatma Gandhi presides (p. 66). 

Protest meeting at Poona in connection with the Nizam’s Gulbarg Firman. 

.21 Jan. '26 All Parties’ Conference at Delhi. Sub-Cororaittee formed for drafting 
proposals of the Unity Conference (p. 67.) 

Arrest of Protap Ch. Quba Roy on charge of sedition. 

Indians Overseas: H. H, the Maharaja ot Bikaner sent a telegram 
to Sir Dinshaw Petit, President of the deputation that waited on His 
Excellency the Viceroy at Delhi with regard to the Indian situation in 
South Africa. 

:26 Jan. '26 Sir M. Butler takes over charge as Governor of 0, P. from Sir Frank Sly. 

26 Jan, '26 In the Assembly Sir Charles Innes’ resolution re. bounty to the Indian 

Steel Industry carried (p. 169) 

27 Jan. '26 In the Assembly Mr, Raja's resolution on Currency Committee carried 

(p. 162). 
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Tioeroy withholds sanction to Pt, Nehru 8 Bill to suspend Bengal 
Ordinance. 

28 Jan, '26 Debate on the Bengal Ordinance In the Assembly (p, 162). 

Indian Deputation to the Viceroy on the disabilities of Indiana in South 
Africa {p, 376) 

29 Jan. '26 Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose and other political prisoners sent to Burma. 

30 Jan. 26 Chittagong Islamia Conference breaks up in a iiasoo. 

All Bengal Muslim Union atSeraigunj. Move against Swarajists fails. 

Hjs. Subhas tjhandra Bose aad Satyendra Chandra Mittra, state prisoners, 
brought to Rangoon Jail. 


February 1925 

2 Feb. ’26 Labour Party isi India formed—Lala Lajpat Rai elected President. 

Dewan Baliadur Swami Kannu Pillay elected President of the Madras 
Legislative Council. 

Moslem conference at Serajganj—Resolutions on formation of All-Bengal 
Moslem Union and revival of presidency Moslem Educational Association 
passed. 

Annual Meeting of the Calcutta European Association, Mr. H. W. Carr 
Presides (p. 107) 

3 Feb. '2S Non-ofBoial victory in Assembly. Mr. Patel’s Bill for repealing repres¬ 

sive laws introduced. Mr. Pal’s challenge about revolutionary leafets. 

5 Feb. ’26 Emphatic Denial by Deshbandhu Das and Sj. Sen-Qupta of the Swarajists 
acceptance of office. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance—Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar’s 
resolution carried in the Assembly (p. 174). 

7 Feb. '26 Govt House Conference of the Party Leaders of the Bengal Council 
(p. 134). 

9 Feb. ’26 Meeting of Swaraj Party in Assembly—Electiun of office-bearers—Pt, 
Motilal re-elected loader. 

Seventh session of Non-Brahmin Conference at Madras. Dewan Bahadur 
Nair presides. 

Independent party’s executive elected in the Assembly—Mr. Jinnah 
re-elected president. 

All-India Postmen’s conference at Delhi, Dr. Jellaui, M.L.A,, presides. 
lO Feb ’26 Mr, Patel’s Bill to repeal Repressive Laws introduced—debate adjourned 
(p. 180). 

12 Feb. ’26 Resolution for the representation of Indians in Tanganyika to the League 

of Nations passed in the Assembly in spite of strong Government 
opposition (p, 181). 

Mr. V. J. I’atel congratulated by the Bombay Corporation for refusing to 
attend viceregal entertainments. 

13 Feb. ’26 Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta published his statement made at the Govt, House 

Conference (p. 136). 

17 Feb. '26 Memorial to the Assembly Members by a State prisoner making ghastly 

revelations about secret service men and “ Agents Provocateurs." 

Dr Qour’s motion for Supreme Court for India rejected in the Assembly, 
(p. 187), 

Sir Abliur Rahim’s motion for the provision of Minister's salaries passed in. 
the Bengal Council—Mr. C, R. Das absent owing to ill-health, (p. 136). 

18 Feb. ’25 Salary of Bengal Council President fixed at Bs. 3,000 a month. 

Monster meeting in Bombay. Mrs, Sarojiui Naidu presides. 

'Tariff Act .traendment Bill introduced in the Assembly. 

19 Feb. ’26 Mr. Eaju’s resolution for the establishment of-Military College in India 

passed in the. Assembly (p. 189). 

Presentation of the Budget in the Bengal Council, 
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^0 

30 Feb. 

32 Feb. 

33 Feb. 


•24 Feb. 
.26 Feb. 


26 Feb. 


38 Feb. 
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’26 Eail'way Budget presented in the Assembly, (p, 193), 

’26 U. P. Moslem League at Allahabad ; Syed AH Nabi Presides. 

'26 Council of State rejects Mr. Karandikar’s motion to repeal the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 

Publication of the report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee of the All-Parties 
Conference, (p. 73). 

’26 Prof. Oidwani released from Nabha jail. 

Culbarga riot prisoners released by Nisam’s order. 

'26 Censere motion I'or the nou-appoiutment of Indians in the Bailway 
Board passed in the Assembly. 

Pt. Motilal’s motion for the rejection of Railway Budget defeated in the 
Assembly—Independents siding with the Government, (p. 209). 

’26 Mr, Joshi’s censure motion regarding grievances of third-class passengers 
passed in the .assembly. 

Permission to Mahatmaji’s visit to Kohat refused by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Kaghabendra Bao and Dr. Moonji deny the false report of the accep¬ 
tance of Ministry by C. P. Swarajists. 

'26 Mr, C. B, Das's manifesto ; re, Swarajists and Bengal Ministry (p, 113.) 
Government of India Budget presented, (p. 213). 


2 Mar, 

3 Mar. 

4 Mar, 


6 Mar. 


•6 Mar. 


7 Mar. 

8 Mar, 

9 Mar. 


lO Mar. 
.12 Mar. 


IS Mat, 
14 Mar. 


March 1925 

'26 Removal of Lawrence statue motion lost in the Punjab Council (p. 332), 

*26 Lord Lytton’s appointment as officiating Viceroy announced. 

O. P. Governor’s appeal to Swarajists fo vote supplies. 

House of Commons debate on India and the Communist Scare (p. 332.) 

'26 Mr. Tambe (Swarajist) elected President of the 0, P- Council. 

Indianisalion of Array—Piscussion in the Assembly. 

C. P. Council recommends vernacular to be the medium of instructions 
in scbools, 

C. P. Council President’s Salary fixed Bs. 1,000 a year, 

'26 Bombay Millownors decided to close work from 1st April as a protest 
against Cotton Excise duty. 

Oudh Chief Court Bill passed in the U. P. Council (262). 

'26 Pt. Malaviya's motion for adjournment of the debate of Cotton Excise 
duty carried in the Assembly (p. 232). 

In the Assembly Mr, Lalbbai's motion refusing to vote grants for the 
Cotton Excise duty (p, 230). 

'26 Mahatma Gandhi receives address of the Madras Corporation. 

'26 All-India leaders confer with Deslibandhu Pas at Patna. 

'26 Swaraja Party meeting ac Patna adjourned. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrives at Vaikom as guest of Maharani Regent of 
Travancore. 

Bengal Governor announces the appointment of Ministers (p. 143) . 

’26 Indian leaders condemn majority report of the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee just pablisbed. 

'26 Demand for provision for establishment for collection of cotton excise 
duties defeated in the Assenibiy, 

Govt, of India announced its decision regarding the Cotton Excise doty 
(p. 233). 

Pt. Motilal moves adjournment of the Assembly to discuss the Muddiman 
Report. 

’26 C. P. Council votes Rs. 2 as Ministers’ salary, 

’26 Demand for the Executive Council refused in the Assembly (p. 239), 

C. P. Council adjourned to discuss the Reform Enquiry report. 
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16 Mar. '25 Swarajiut opposition to taking the Finance Bill into consideration defeated 

in the Assembly. 

Sitting of the Taxation Enquiry Committee in Calcutta. 

17 Mar. '26 Keduction of Sait Tax by the Assembly. 

ID Mar. '25 Mr. Patel's Bill repealing tlie Bepressive Laws passed by the Assembly, 

21 Mar. '26 Assembly curried the Council of State's amendment restoring the Salt Tax. 

at Bs. 1/1, 

23 Mar, '26 Government Bill to supplement the Bengal Ordinance defeated in the 
Assembly, (p. 219). 

Motion for reduction of Ministers’ Salaries carried in the Bengal Council 
(p. 181). 

21 Mar. '26 Motion for rciiuotion of Ministers’ galavies reitoted in the Madras Council. 

Viceroy certilies the Bengal Cr. Law. Amendment Act, 

26 Mar. '26 Nationalists of Bengal walk out of the Council Chamber in protest 
dibsalistied with the President's ruling. 

Bengal Governor resumed charge of the Transferred Departments. 

26 Mar, '28 Council of State passed tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Bengal Council prorogued. 

Gaadhi-Shaukat All Statement on the Kohat Tragedy published (p. 97). 

27 Mar, '26 I.ord Bawlinson, the Commaudet-in-Chief, expired. 

.28 Mar. '25 Viceroy granted four months’ leave to proceed home. 

31 Mar, '28 Deshbaunhu Das in an appeal to young Bengal condemns policy of 
violence 

U. P. Council recommends total ahstineuce. 

House of Lords Debate on ihe Bengal Ordinauee (p. 313). 


April 19 2 5 

1 April '26 Messrs, Patt-l and Mehta spoke on the Swarajists’ work in Assembly fti) 

a Bombay meeting and strongly condemned the Independents’ tactics. 
Messrs. C. K, Das and a. Suhrawardy re-eieeteti Mayor and Deputy 
Mayor respectively of Calcutta Corporation. 

Viceroy ceitilied the Bengal Ordinance and the rejected demands in the 
Assembly, (p. 266). 

House of Lords Debate on the Indian Services Bill (p. 321), 

2 April '26 Taxation Enquiry Committee’s CalcutU sitting concluded. 

3 April '26 Mr. C. II. Das’s reply to Lord Birkenhead’s Invitation published from 

Patna. —” No Co operation in present Repiession,” Mr. Das invites Lord 
Birkenhi'kid for a searching enquiry into the cause of tlie revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

Bombay Industrial Mill Strike—Sir Dinsliaw Petit’s warning to Govt. ; 
“ Tile Mill imiustry was doomed unless Govt, came to their help.” 
Expenditure on Viceroy’s visit to England—question disallowed in the 
Assembly. 

6 April '26 Mr. .1. Baptists elected President of the Bombay Corporation. 

7 April '26 Rao Bahadur T. Chetty elected President of the Madras Corporation. 

10 April '26 Sir John Kerr sworn in as Governor of Bengal; Lord Lyttou assumes 

office of Viceroy. 

11 April '26 Ali-lndia Hindu Mahasabha at Calcutta. Lala Lajpat Rai presides, 

(p. 377). 

The Karachi European Association on Reforms and Communal question, 
(p. 108). 

13 April ’26 The Punjab European Association on the blessings of British rule (p. UO), 
16 April ’25 Calcutta Corporation presents address to Ijala Lajpat Rai and Panilit 
Malaviya. 
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18 April ’25 Assam Students’ Conference—Mr. 0. F. Andrews presides. 

21 April '26 Dr. Protap Ch. Guha Boy sentenced to 2 years’ R, I. and tine of rnpeea 

one thousand on charge of sedition by the Addional Magistrate Ahpur, 
Publication of the Report of the Qurdwara Bill by the S. G, P. C. 
—approved by Viceroy. 

22 April ’26 Serious Communal Riot at Madura. 

24 April ’26 Sj. Satyendra Ch. Mitter, Ordinance Prisoner, re-elected unopposed to 
the Bengal Council. 

26 April ’26 Mag. Thaw of the Buddhist Aaram, Burma sentenced to one year’s 

B. I, on charge of delivering seditions speech. 

Dr. Besant addressed a cowded audience at Madias on “ How to agitata 
for the commenwealth of India Bill ”—Mr. Srinivasa Sastry presided. 

27 April ’26 National Liberal Federation’s Memorandum on the proposed formation 

of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya published (p. 361). 

29 April ’26 The Bombay European Association on Co-operation with Indians (p. IlO), 


1 May 

2 May 


4 May 

6 May 

6 May 

7 May 
9 May 

11 May 
13 May 

li May 

16 May 


May 1925 

’26 Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta—ft<ldres8ed a public meeting at Mirzapur 
Park reiterating his firm conviction on the Triple Programme and paying 
a glowing tribute to Mr. Das’a latest sacrifice of dispossessing himself 
of the Bussa Road House. 

•25 The Bengal Provincial Conference at Faridpur. Dethbandhu Das presides. 
“ Swaraj as Commonwealth of Nations. Violence in Government begets 
violence in subjects." 

Bengal Swaraj Party’s ‘ Village Organisation Programme’ published. 
Mahatma Gandhi opened Swadeshi and Agricultural Exhibition at 
Farid pore. 

Moslem Conference at Faridpore, Mr, A. K, Fazlul Huq presides. 
Provincial Hindu Sabiia at Faridpore. Sir P. C. Roy presides. 

’25 Bengal Provincial Conference concluded its session. Repressive policy 
condemned j repudiation of guilt of Ordinance prisoners. 

Sir Surendranath’s statement attacking the Swarajists published in the 
press. 

'26 Bengal Governor certified the rejected Budget grants (p. 162a). 

'26 Mahatma Gandhi lays the foundation stone of Astanga Ayurved College, 
2nd Reading of tlie Colour Bar Bill passed in the South African Union 
Assembly. 

’26 Sirdar Tara Singh introduced the Sikh Gurdawara and Shrines Bill in 
the Punjab Council, (p, 278). 

’26 Burmese leader U. Chit Hlaing fined Es. 2,000 for delivering seditions 
speeches. 

Poona Municipality presented address to Mr. Ram Rao Deshmukh, 
President-elect of the Maharastra Provincial Conference. 

'26 Maharastra Provincial Conference at Satara. Mr, Ram Kao Deshmukh 
presides, (p, 398). 

’26 Lala Lajpat Bai’s appeal for funds to carry on Congress work. 

Angio-lndia Association meeting in Calcutta ; Resolution passed to send 
a deputation to Englaml. 

'26 Burinese Lady Ma Pwa Yiu sentenced to 4 monti.’s rigorous imprisonment 
for being member of an anlawful assembly—acquiited by Mr. Justice 
Das at Rangoon. 

—Late Mr. Montagu’s statue unveiled in Bombay by Rt. Hon. S. Sastri. 

’25 Sir G. Btiandari elected Ghairmau, Amritsar Municipality. 

— Pandit Malaviya probibited by the Nizam to enter his State. 
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16 May '26 Orissa Students’ Conference at Cuttack—Sir Devaprosad presides. 

19 May '26 Bejected C, P, Budget grants—Certified by the Governor. _- 

C. P, and Berar Non-Brahmin Conference at Nagpur—Mr, Bagde 
presides—attack on Lokmauya Tilak and Ranade, 

Vaikom Satyagraha: Travancorc Government withdraws prohibition, 
order to Satyagrahis, 

22 May '26 Ahmedabad Hindus protest against Nizam’s action prohibiting Pt. 

Malaviya entering Hyderabad, 

23 May ’26 N. W. By, strike continued—men evicted—Kaika Simla staff ceased work, 

Iddian Coai Committee report published. 

Daring train dacoity near Tundia, train held up and cash bag looted. 
Conference of Railway employees at Trichinopoiy. Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar presides. 

24 May '26 Andhra Provincial Congress Committee at Raiahmuntiry. Stormy debate. 

Berar Non-Brahmin Conference at Nagpur ended in a fiasco.—Congress 
worker injured—Bengal Ordinance condemned. 

26 May ’26 Fifth session of the Indian States Subjeets Committee at Deccan. 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat presiiles—establishment of representative institutions 
urged. 

Deatii anniversary meeting of Sir ashutosh Mukherjee at Calcutta. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s eulogy on “his great tight.’’ 

26 May ’26 Mr. Y. J. I’atel opposed spinning franchise in a Poona meeting. 

Sivaji’s portrait unveiled in the Poona Municipality. 

Maharani Regent, Travancore, prohibits animal sacrifice in her state. 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, demands investigation into 
Govurnraent’s Currency and Baohange policy. 

Mahatma Gaudhi at Burdwau—suppous Deshbaudhu Das on Tarakeswar 
movement. 

Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry appointed Committee to enquire into 
unemployment amongst I’unjab graduates. 

Silting of Economic Enquiry Committee at Simla. 

Municipal rate-payers at Baiisal decide no address to Governor. 
Conference of the Native States Subjects concluded its session at Poona. 
—Demand of Self-Government. 

28 May '26 International Labour Conference at Geneva—Mr. Joshi’s speech (p. 363). 

N. W. Ry strike continned—Ainbala men cease wor k. 

Personnel of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England announced. 

Bevoeaiions of Reforms—New Amendment to the Devolution Rules 
published by tlie Goveruor-Geucral in Council in the Gazette of India. 
Mischievous propaganda against Frontier Hindus. Rawalpindi Saiiatan 
Hindu Sablia’s appeal to Govurnmeut. 

29 May '26 Ijibeval Federation’s protest against the imposilion of Punitive police 

at Gouly, 

Godavci'i District Conference recommends “ complete independence devoid 
of foreign control ’’ as definition of Swaraj of the Indian National 
Congress. 

30 May ’26 International Labour Conference at Geneva—Mr. Chamaulal’s speech. 

Huge procession of 10,000 N. W, R. strikers with flag dyed red with their 
blood passes through Lahore streets. 

Punjab Hindu Sabha at Amritsar,—Lala Lajpat Rai absent—Dr. Gokul 
Chand Narang presides—Ministers’ policy condemned. 


June 1925 

l June ’26 Disturbance in Alwar State—Troops fire on landholders. 

Birthday Honours published, K,C.I.E. for Sir Abdur Rahim ; Mr. S. M, 
Mallick gets C.l.E. 

N. W. Ry. Strike continued ; 1,600 men joined. 
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3 June *35 

4 Jnne ’25 


7 June '25 
9 June '25 


12 June '25 

13 June '25 

16 June '25 


17 June '26 


18 June '36 


19 June ’26 


20 June '25 
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Mr, Jinnab on ludependentB’ ideal. His reply to Ft. Nehru, 

King Emperor’s Birthday exchange of greetings between the King and 
Viceroy, 

B. & N, W. Raiiway strike—6,000 employees strike work at Gorakhpur. 
Mahatma Gandhi on baseless charge against Swarajists—satisfied with 
their work. 

The great Congress worker Sjt. V, V. S. Iyer Aoharjya of the Shermadevi 
Gurukula, drowned while trying to rescue his daughter. 

Mr. K. P. Nariman (Swarajist) challenged Bombay Government for 
officers' corruption in the Bombay Council. 

Resolution passed by the Trade Union Congress on the N, W, By. strike. 
President Hindu Sabha wires Mahatma Gandhi apprehending riot on 
Id sacrifice. 

Government refused Trade Union Congress offer in N, W. Railway strike. 
Taxation Enquiry Committee’s sitting concluded in Bombay. 

Maharaja of Alwar communicates with Pandit Malaviya on the Firing 
in Alwar. 

Indian railway strikers wire to Workers’ Welfare League of India in 
London. 

The I hdour Bar Bill passed through the Committee stage in the Union 
Aseembly. 

Mulsi Satyagrahists heavily sentenced by the Bombay High Court. 
Incendiarism in Dera Ismail Khan—Hindu houses set on fire. 

Government of India announced tlio suspension of Transferred Subjects 
m Bengal from I3th June till 21sfc January 1927 (p. ]62e). 

Mr. C. F Andrews interviews tlie acting Chief Commissioner of Railways 
in connection with N. W. Railway strike. 

N, W. Railway strike leaders arrrested—men ejecteii from quarters. 

Passing away of Deshhandhu C. R. Das at “ Step Aside,” Darjeeling 
at 6 In the afternoon. 

Andhra recommends Mrs, Sarojini Naidu as president of the next Congress. 
Mysore Legislative Assembly passed compulsory sp'nning resolution. 

Doctor Moouji congratulates Bengal on suspensioa of reforms—declares 
to stand by Bengal in weal or woe 

B S, Pathik sentenced to 6 years’imprisonment—sentence confirmed by 
the Maharj Kumar of Udaipur State. 

The netion in mouinlog. —Mahatma Gandhi starts from Khulna to 
Calcutta—cancels Assam tour—advises dead body of Mr. Das to be 
received in Calcutta.—” Hope Party strife will be Itushed and all will 
heartily join to do honour to the memory of the Idol of Bengal and one 
of the greatest of India’s servants.”—Punjab plunged in soitow and 
communal feelings hushed to silence. — Markets closed in Bombay. 
Bombay Corporation's complementary dinner postponed.—Calcutta offices 
and markets olosoi.— Madias markets closed. 

Vaikom Satyagraha ends. Temple Road open to all. 

Arrival of Mr, Das’s body at Sealdah. Bengal’s last homage to the Idol 
of Bengal. Historic mourning procession through Calcutta streets— 
touching funeral scene. 

Mahatma Gandhi on funeral service. Messages of comlolence from 
prince and people.—Tribute by the Madras Coiporation and Karachi 
Municipality.—Reference in Calcutta ami Patna High Courts. 

Mahatma Gandhi fixed All-India Memorial Services on Ist July, the 
Sradha day of Deshdandu Das. 

Touching scene at Calcutta Corporation meeting.—Feeling tribute to 
Calcutta’s Fii'st Mayor—Messages received from Lord Birkenhead and 
Lord Reading. 

Eeport of the Select Committee on the Gurdawara Bill presented in the 
Punjab Council. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali advises goat sacrifice ili.ring Idd as a mark 
of respect to Deshbaiidhu Das’s death. 

Ceylon Legislative Council sends their expresBion of sincere sympathy 
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and condoleiioe for India’s loss in Deshbandhu’a death. 

22 June ’25 AU-Bangal Deahbandhu Memorial Appeal pub.isbod in the Porward. 

2i dune ’25 Deabbandliu’s last letter to I’audit .Moti Lai Nehru published—Messages 
and glowing tributes from Newzealaiid, Natal and Kanawa to the Bengal's 
di-.voted sou. 

25 June, ’25 Colour Bar Bil passed its 3rd Beailing in the House of Assembly by 
a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

20 June ’20 Di shbaudliu Memorial meeting presided over by Col. Wedgdood in London, 

27 June ’25 Calcutta University SunaiK’s glowing tribute to Deshbandhu Das. 

28 June ’25 Mr. J. M. Heu-Hupta elected I’resideut Bengal dwarajya Party, and Mr. 

K S. Uoy iSccreiary—Mr. Ben-Gnpta also elected President Bengal 
J'roviuoial OongvebS Committee. 

All-India Leaders’maiiifestoon the neccsssity of passing the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill. 

29 June ’25 Aslmtosh Building opened in Calcutta—Governor's high tribute to Sir 

AsliuLosli Muklie.rji. 

Mahatma Gaudlii pays eloquent tribute to Deslibandlm at Institute Hall 
m&ding at Calcutta, 

5 June '25 Passing away of His Highness the Maharaja General Sir Madhorao 
Scindia of Gwalior at Paris—Body cremated next day at Peru La 
Chaise Cemetry. 



On the 2nd January 1925 land Uoadiiig gave bis assent to tin? Madras Hindu Religious 
Hudowmeuts Act. 'i'be Act was originally passed by the 
Hindu Religious Eo- Madras Council in the teeth ot public opposition. At the 

dowmenta Act. bubsi,iquent general election the ministerjaiisc defeats were due 

to lilt! electorates’ opposition to tins measure. When the new 
Council met, it was not allowed to consider tlie measure afresh as a whole. By a liat 
of the Governor the new Council was Called upon 10 reconsider a measure which it had no 
opportunity to consider in the previous se.ssion. The procedure by which Only isolated 
clauses were asked to be taken into consiih'ratioii by tbe Council, placed it in a very awkward 
position, [1 the Council passed the clauses as suggested by the Governor it was tantamount 
to appioving not oiny the principles umlRrlyiiig the Act, but also the other obnoxious 
clau.ses and provisions. If the Council diil not approve of them, then it laid iiself open to 
tbe criticism lhat it approved of the original and more obuo.xious clauses. The procedural 
defects were .'ealis-d by Lord Heading who in his htatement says that if he sanctions 
iiispite of tie m, it is because be thinks that where a procedural mistake does not 
affect his Government’s rights, it is not Ids duty to interfere and correct such defects. 
The reasons wliioh lerl His Excellency the Governor-General, in exeroisn of the powers 
conferred upon li.m by Bection 81 (3) of the Government of India Act to assent to 
the Act are given in the folio vmg statement ; 

“ In view of Hie large number of memorials which have been addressed to the Governor- 
General in regard lo tlie Madras Hiiiihi H -ligious KnJowments Act, the majority of which 
prayed His Excel ency to withhold his assent, and, in view of the difficulty Of sending 
individual rep ies to the various memorialists. His Excellency considers that it is desirable 
tliat he should m,ike a public announoemeiit ot the reasons why he has now as,seated to 
the Act. 

“ The large number of memorials received and variety of the arguments advauoiid there¬ 
in and by tlie ileputai ions wliiob waited upon His Excellency in support of the contention 
that the Madras Jliiidu Heliuious Endowments Act shou.il not become law have necessitated 
an anxious and careful oun.sidei'aliou ot tlic ineasui'i!. In th.; Urst place, it has been urged 
that informalities oociured in the passage of the Bill through the Provincial Legislature, 
It has been rightly pointed out that during the passag-, of the original Bill amendmeuts 

4 
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were introduced which required the previous sanction of the Governor-General, under 
Section 80 a (B) of the Government of India Act, and that such sanction was not obtained. 
The provision to that sub-section, however, enables the defect to be cured by the giving 
of assent. The amendments in question were not such as would have iustified the refusal 
of sanction, and theie is, therefore, no reason why the defect should not be cured by 
assent. In this respect the Bill was in no way eaoeptiunal. In the earlier days of the 
reformed constitution the new law of sanction laid down in the Government of India Act 
was not well known, and was sometimes ignored. But in no case has the Governor- 
General found it necessary on this ground to withhold his assent from an Act passed by a 
local legislature and assented to by the Governor. It is contended that inasmuch as a 
dissolution of Council took place after the Bill was first passed in April, I!)23, there was 
no power under Secti in 8IA of the Act to return the Bill for reconsideration by the new 
Council, and that in any case in the circumstances the whole Bill should have been thrown 
open to reconsideration. It has been suggesled that the disouBsioii in the Council was 
hampered by the terms ol the Ooveiuoi’s mestage, in w hioli he brought to the notice of 
the Council the amendments recommended by him, and by the President s nilings as to the 
scope and admissibility of the amendments at the last stage of the discussions on the Bill. 

“ The Governor-Genoial, after a careful consideration of these arguments, is satisfied 
that in themselves they afford no ground for withholding ids assent. His Excellency has 
arrived at the same conclusion in regard to the assertion that the Reservation of Bills 
Rules required that the Governor, instead of assenting to llie Bill, should have reserved it 
for the consideration of the Govcrnor-Gcueial. The rules referred to vest a discretion in 
the Governor as to whether a particular Bill is (>f such a nalura as to require that it 
should be reserved. On the merits of the Bid the objections raised by tlie memorialists 
and by the deputations have been numerous and varied. It is unnccessaiy to deal with 
these in detail. It must he. recognised that no measure is free fjom imporfections, or will 
satisfy all the sections of the community which it concerns. An Act must contain pro¬ 
visions vitally objectionable in principle before the Governor-General could consider 
himself justified in exercising his veto lor the purpose of preventing the measure from 
becoming law. 

“His Excellency has given his most careful attention to the repiesentations which have 
been made to him in regard to the piovisious of the Act, He cannot shut his eyas to the 
fact that there is a large amount of dissatisfaction and apprehension in regard to some 
portions of the Act, and be himself has doubts as to the suitability of some of its pro¬ 
visions. In particular he is unable to regard as satisfactory the iiroceilure laid down for 
the modification of schemes already settled or tloemed to have been settled under the Act. 
The measure, however, is one which was paSBcd by a niajoiity of the local (louncil of the 
Presidency, which included, in fact, a majority of the memhers of the community 
primarily affected. It was not to be expected that a measuie ol this importanoe would be 
enacted in the first instance In an unimpcacliable form, and there woulu be no reflection 
on the action, either of the Minister who was responsible for the measure, or of the Council 
which passe" it, if an amending Bill were to be introduced at an early date to remedy the 
defects, which have been made apparent as the result of the exceptionally close examina¬ 
tion to which the measure has been subjected. His Excellency, therefore, being satisfied 
that the measure as a whole is a fair piece of legislation, and that there is an adequate 
remedy available in the local Legislature, whether on the motion of the Local Government 
ox of a non-official member of the Legislative Council for the removal of defects in respect 
of which there is substantial agreement, has decided to signify his assent to the Madras 
Hindu Religions Endowments Act." 

In January 1926 an extraordinary “ Jareeda ” was issued by H, E, H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad regarding the repairs etc., to tlie Hindu Temples 
Gulbarga Temples at Gulbcrga which, it might be remembered, were rallied 
and damaged by a riotous MahoraiUMlan mob during the 
Mohurrnm festival in August 1924. The facts about the riot are as follows ; Communal 
trouble which was brewing there for some time past developed on the day previous to 
Muhnrrum when Idols of a Hindu Temple were taken in procession accompanied by 
music. The procesBiou was obstructed by Mahomedans, but on the Police intervening 
nothing happened. On the following day, the day of the Muharrum, some Mahomedans 
accompanying the Pu/tja procession molested Hindu men anil women whom they met on 
the road, raided Sharan Vishveshwar Temple and set lire to the. temple car. The Police 
were eventually obliged to fire and order was restored. On the 14th August, however, 
the muslim mob fury was at its height and almost every temple within the range of the 
mob, some fifty in number, were desecrated, their Sanctum Sanctorum entered into, their 
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idols broken and tber buildings damaged. The Nizam's Javeeda is to the following 
effect;— 

“ In reply to a telegram from the Hindus of Gulbarga, requesting permiBsion of 
H. E. H, the Nizam to repair their temples and carry on their worship in them, H. E H. 
the Nizam has passed the following orders ;—The estimate of the repairs calculated by the 
Government Ofllciala comes to about Its. 25,000 and the Government is prepared to carry out 
these repairs on their behalf or the Hindus cau carry out the repaiis themselves, but 
tliey will have to submit an account of the same to the Government. These repairs will 
be permitted to be carried out after the inhabitants have been consulted and then- 
approval obta.ued so that in future riots will be avoided according to the Government 
Firman already issued on 2;)th Jamadi-ul-.Awal, on the subject, , 

“ The Hindus have solicited permission to eieot a crest (Kalas) on their big temple 
which is refused on the ground that tlicre was no such crest before ami besides this there 
is a M-aUomedan sacred Durgah in Gulbarga where there are crests (Kalas) from time 
immemorial and in this condition to grant permission to erect a new crest (Kalas) is 
also prohibited by religion, 

“ The only point now left undecided is to how to punish the mischief-makers and the 
accused in tills riot ca.se, which is submitted by the Commiission and is still under con¬ 
sideration and will be decided shorrly 

On the 121 h January, after a trial lasting over a year, the liearing of the Babbar 
Akali conspiracy case concluded before Mr, Tapp, Addi- 

The Babbar Akalia. tioiial Sessions Judge. After the Judge’s summing up Eai 

Sahib Lala Bhagat Earn the first assesBor, gave bis opinion 
with regard t j each item in the charge framed by the Judge on the 2nd June in which 
accused were alleged to have imported and pobsessed arms and ammunition and military 
stores into Br-tieU India in coiiiravention of the provisions of Section (i of the Arms Act, 

and in auch a manuer an to indicate an ioceiition that sucli act might not be known to 

any public sei vaut ; the possessioii of arms without license; an attempt to commit 
murdei' ; causing grievous hurt and committing robbery and daooity in pursuance of 
the oonspiiacy The lirst assessors said that be was satistied that it was proved that 
a conspiracy was entered into betwei'ii Kishen Siiigli and several other accused towards 
the end ol 1U.11 or the commencemunt of 1S)22 at various places in the eastern parts of 
Julluiului- district. Those men went about making seditious speeches, warning the 
public not, to help the Government by giving any kind of nilormatiou regarding their 
movemeiitK, actons or propaganda, liy their specolics they tried to create disaffection 
against the Government, with tlie object ot fomentii.g rebellion, turning the British out 
ol the I’uiijab aud ebl.ablisliing a 8ikl) Eaj in the Province an\l Swaraj in British India. 
That was the objective which they placed before the public. In March I‘J22 ICishen Singh 
was at Anainiiiur and there conspired to murder jholichucks ” (supporters of the 
Government). Thus, in his opinion, the conspii-acy to murder loyalists was formed in 
the beginning ol IU'2‘2. There was, liowcver, be thought, not sufficient (iroof against 
21 accused ol being members of the conspiracy. The others (57 in number) were, in 
his opinion, all meinbers of the cotrspiraey aitd were guilty of the offcticu with which 
they were chargeil. In his opittioir ai.so the approvers had given a substantially true 
story, with the civcepi.ion of one prosecution witireas, wlio liad gone back on a statement 
previously recoiilrd by the magistrate. He thought that the approvers’story had been 
amply corroborated aird the confessions of the accuseii were all true and voluntary, 

Syed Narazish Ali, tire second assessor, expressed his entire agreemsnt with the first 
assessor. The tt ird aud last .assessor LaJa .Surjan Lai, said lie agreed entirely with what 
the other assessoi B had saiii except that he was douhtful whether some of the confessions 
were not itiduceii. by promise of pardon. He was, however, of opinion that, excluding such 
confessions, toere was sufficient independent evidence to convict the accused who 
confessed. 

Ninety-one accuseii were put oil triaibefore the Sessions Judge. Three died during 
the lieanrig of tlie case. There was insufficient proof, accoi'iUng to the assessors, against 
21 accused. Thus 57 accused were found guilty by the assessors of the charges framed 
against them. 

The Sessions Judge pronounced judgment on the 28tU Ifebruaiy. He found 64 
accused guilty and Beiitenc..d live of them to death (Kishan Singh, leader of the Babbar 
Akalis, Babu S.anta Singh, Naiid Singh, Dalip Singh and one other), 11 to transpor¬ 
tation for life atul 1)8 to various terms of imprisonment ranging from seven to three 
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years, and three months' solitary confinement each, with fines. Thiity-four accosed were 
acquitted. 

The convicted accused, on hearing their sentenoas, raised loud shouts “ Sat sri akal," 
while leaving ihe court room. Altogether 91 accused were put on trial before the Sessions 
Judge and three dieii during the (irogress of the case. The five accustd who were sentenced 
to death were concerned in the following offences ;— 

Kisban Singh for being the chief of the conspiracy ; Karam Singh and Nand Singh 
for the murder of Subedar G-airida Singli of txliurial ; liabu Santa Singh, one of the 
chief conspirators being responsible for one inurdcr single-handed and complicity in 
several either murders, robberies and dacoities ; Dalip Singh, a youth of 18, for several 
murders and other offences. 

Of the II accused sentenced to transportation for life, five are considered by the 
Judge to be leading members of conspiracy to commit murder. 

Of the reitiaiiiing six three are conci'ined in murder and dacoity at Nangal Shaman, 
two are concerned in the Jailla dacoity and tire murder of the devvan and one is concerned 
in the murder of Suhedar Gainda Singh of Ghurial. 

Concluding his iurigment the Sessions Judge remarked:—“The acquittal of the 34 accused 
should not, I think, be taken as a reflection on the investigation. In a case of this nature 
the lespouBibility of distinguishing between acts and conduct constituting conspiracy 
and those constituting harbouring has, perhaps, hem rightly left- to the Court. A little 
more disorimination might possibly have been exorcised by the committing Magistiate, 
but this is seldom done." 

We have detailed in full length in our previous issue the appaling riot that took place 
in KoUat on tlie iith and 10th Seiiteniber 1924. Negotiations 
The Koh«t Agree- to bring about a compromise between the communitties fell 

ment through on the lOth December, since ihe Hindu relugees were 

unable to agree on many important points wliich bad been left 
undefined in the Draft Agreement. Subsequently, however, on the l‘2th January 1926 
the Hindus and Mahomedans of Kohat signed a reconciliation agreement of which the 
following is the text, This was published in the Eohai newspapers on the I4th January and 
was laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Denjs Bray on the 26th January. 
The agreement was signed by tire Deputy Commissioner and by the representatives of the 
communities concerned. 

" We, the represeirtatives of tlie Moslem, Hindu and Kikh communities of Kobal, 
being desirous of effecting a settlement of all matters among the various communities 
connected with the Kotiat disturbanees of September, 1924, her eby agree as follows ;— 

“(1) That all criminal cases connected with the Kohat disturbances of September 
1924 be dropped and given up, and no criminal cases of any sort be put forward in 
the guise of civil suits against one .another, either individually or as a community. 

“ (2) That the Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems will r aise no objection and put no 
obstacle in the way of the rest oration and reconstruction of their respective places of 
worship which existed before the distuibauccs, provided that the gurdwara at the spring 
near the Fort shall be reconstructed kacha aird single-storied on its old site, and no 
encroachment or extension shall be ma<le in its area. In future the building and the 
use of this gurdwara shall be subject to the orders which already e xist. 

“ (3) That the Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs will give one another full and genuiire 
assistance in restoring to its owner any property seen and clearly identified by the owner 
to be his, and for which he can offer clear and legitimate proof. 

“(4) That the Moslems, Hindus ami Sikhs sincerely assure one another that there 
will be no organised boycott due to the disturbatioes on either side in tlie Kohat city 
or its suburbs, and that every effort will be made to maintain friendly relations with 
each other," 

Note. —(1) The case of the pamphlet under Sections 163A and £05, I. P. C. 
already taken up by the Government, is left to the justice of the Government; and 
(2) the case Crown (through Mahomed Afzal Khan ol Garhi Mawas Khan) versus Jalai, 
Nisar, Naqsbad, etc., of Hezadi, Chikaikot and Kharmatu under Section 307, I. IL C., is 
excluded from this agreement, and this case may he decided by a Council of Elders. 

In view of the reported reconciliation agreement ail those who were ari'estcd in 
connection with the Eobat riots, except Jiwan Das, publisher of the alleged offending 
pamphlet, were released on bail. 
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The Howrah Bridge Bil), lo provide for the construction, maintenance and control of a 
new Bridge across the river Hooghly between Calcutta and 

Howrah Bridge Howrah was introrluced in the Bengal Council by the Hon, Mr. 

Scheme. A. It. Qhuznavi on the 27th August 1921. Mr. Nalini Kanjan 

Sarkar moved an amendment recommending that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. This was carried by the council and thes Govern¬ 
ment forwarded the Bill to the Calcutta Corporation for opinion. The following is the 
report of the Corporation Committee on the Bill which was issued on the 12th January. 

BegardiiJg the submission that the bridge is primarily a civic necessity the report 
states that if this is so the best decision rihgarding the type of bridge should be left to the 
people of OaleuUa and Howrah, “ There is no doubr that if the choice is left in the 
hands of the pc.opie they will declare in tavour of a iloatmg bridge. HartUer, it is impos¬ 
sible, under the present slate of their linauces, for the Corporation of Calcutta and 
Howrah to contribute any sum whatever, directly or indirectly, towards its cost. The 
Calcutta Corporation is already committed to the e.tpenditure of nearly Us. 9 crores 
towards its water-woi'ks eitensiou scheme. There is every possibility of its having to 
spend a lurther dole on its drainage problem. It has a statutory obligation Lo sp nd 
Us. A lakhs annually on added arena, and Its. 1 lakh on primary education. Burtlier 
espeudituve is likely on improving the sanitation of the city proper as well as the ailded 
areas, the solution of the milk supply problem, and similar other Crying necessities.” 

In support of the conleution that a. Cantilever bridge is not a necessity at present tha 
committee state;—‘‘The proposed bridge over tin; river at Bally provides one of these 
reasons. It is believed that the Bally bridge scheme has now so far a ivatioeJ that it 
only awaits the sanction of tha Government. If the scheme is for the construct ion of a 
combined railway and road bridge, it lias a very important bearing on the Howrah 
Bridge scheme, The Eailway Board is going to build this bridge at an enormous cost, 
which will bi entirely borne by tin; Government of ludia. When this bridge is cons¬ 
tructed a large proiiortion of the vehicular and g lods tralUc that goes over the present 
bridge will be liiverted, with Mm result that th',! ualfic along tiie IIiiwiMh Bridge will be 
reduced to .n ooiiBlilerab e c.tUTit.” 

The Coraniittee (iiially recommended the construction of a tioating bridge. Toay 
recommend that if neoessniy ilie Government of India should be approached with the 
request that the bridge at Bally should be a combined railway and road bridge. It is also 
suggested that the i’oit, Commissioners and improvement Trust should each contribute 
Rs. 2 laklib per anunm towards tlie cost of tho construction of the Howrah Bridge and 
that tho Government of IiiiUa slionld also be requasted to make au annual contribution of 
Bs. 5 lakhs towards the cost, because among other things tho new bridge will improva the 
port of Calcutta, from which the Imperial Government derives a large amount of revenue, 

“ The following resolution was issued on the 22nd January, by the Kinanoc Depart. 

Govt, of India The Government of India have had under 
Economic Enquiry consideration tlie best metliod of giving effect to the wishii.r of 

Committee. the Hegislature in counecUou willi the institution of a general 

economic enquiry in India. Tin y liave oomn to the conclu¬ 
sion that before any wider enquu'y can usatiilly be. inaugurated, it is uecessaiy to collate 
and examine the existing niaterial to asccilaiii how it can best be supplemented, and to 
determine what lines an economic enquiry into the resources of the country should take. 
They have aconnliiigly decided with the approval of the Secretary of State to appoint 
immediately a siuail couiniitico for tlie purpose consisting of the following gentlemea 
who have constinted to serve, on it;—Sir M. Visvesvaraya (Onairman), Rai Bahadur Pt. 
Hari Kishaii Saul (tneraber), and Mr A. R. Buruelt Hurst (member and seoretary). 

“ Tho following are the tenns of reference to the committee : 

“ To examine the material at present available for framing an estimate of the 
economic condition of the various classes of the people of British Irulia, to report on its 
adequacy, and to make lecommendations as to tlie best manner in wliicU it may be 
supplemented, and as to the lines on whicb a general economic survey should be carried out 
with au estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect to such iccommeuilations ". 

Several impoitaut changes in the constitution and service of uou-rcgular military 
forces in India have been recommended by the Auxiliary 
The Shea Commiitee. and Territorial Eorces Committee, appointed at the instance of 
the Assembly and presided over by General Sir John Shea. 
The report is unanimous, though Colonel Gidney has a small note relating to tha 
position of .Tnglo-Indians. 
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Tnc Committee regard the functions of the University Training Corps as primarily 
educational and of the Territorial Force as a means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon which a National Army could 
be built up. The Committee however consider that the growth of a national military 
spirit should not be forced by the application of compulsion and the Corps should not 
have any liability for military service. Members of tbe University Corps should be 
drawn from the staff and students of Universities and Colleges as at present and 
not be subject to any arbitrary limitation and must espand up to their natural limits. 
The military authorities should place no obstacles in the way of universities or 
colleges forming contingents of tlie Training Corps, provided the educational authorities 
guaranti e a iixwl minimum of members and provide suitable oificers. All members 
(if a universjiy or college, regardless of race or colour, are eligible for enrolment in 
f:ie Training Corps, whose oificers should on first appointment receive commissions 
.as beooiid Lieutenants on the special list of the Territorial Force, or in the case of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians, on the list of the Auxiliary Force, they being paid as 
such for any period spent in camp or at a course of instruction. 

Rt'garding tlie Territorial Force, the Committee suggest that its units should be 
organised in every respect on the same lines as those of the regular Indian Army, while 
the Auxiliary Force should be organised as regular British units. Both tbe Territorial 
and the Auxiliary Forces must be liable for general military service, both within and 
without the borders, including service in aid of the civil powej-, this liability being 
enforceable only in emergency and under tlie special orders of the Govcrnor-Geneial-in- 
< 'ouncil. 

The Toriitorial Force must be of two classes, one recruited from rural areas as at 
present and the other from urban areas in order to give an opportunity to the educated 
classes, the system of training being the same as that in vogue in the Auxiliary Force. In 
the course of time recruitment to the urban battalions must bo limited to those who had 
previous military training in the University Corps. The Comiriitteo suggest that the 
minimum period of training must be three months in the first year and two in subsequent 
years, instead of a limited number of days now, and when the provincial batlalions had 
attained a higher siandartl of efficiency an attempt should be made to raise a few oavahy 
squadrons in those districts whore it is possible to recruit men who could be trained for 
six mouths in the first year and three months in subsequent years. The Territorial Force 
should not be expended beyond the limits of a second line force oi strength and no ex- 
jieusion of the Auxiliary Force is necessary at present. 

The Committee recommend that an employer who places hindrance in the way of his 
employee carrying out his training in the Force should be liable to punishment as in 
Australia. Adequate concessions are proposed for tlie Auxiliary and urban units of the 
Territorial Forces in the shape of allowances to cover actual out-of-pocket expenses in 
connection with parades and salary for days spent in camp. In the case of provincial 
battalions additional remuneration is proposed in view of the rigorous character of their 
service. Platoon commanders in the Territorial Force should get Viceroy’s Commissions 
in the lanks of Jemadar and Subedar, etc., but not Honorary King’s CommissioDs in addi¬ 
tion, while officers of the higher grades in the Territorial Force and members of the 
Auxiliary Force should get Commissions us Second Lieutenants, Lieutenants and Captains, 
granted by tbe Governor-General in the name of the King, as in the Canadian Militia. 
The Committee suggest the expansion of the Advisory Committees and wide res- 
pousibility for recruitment, the Local Governments to be consulted before raising a 
new unit. 

The Auxiliary Force must be confined to British subjects, Anglo-Indians eligible to 
enroliiieiit in this occupying the same privileges as British subjects of pure European 
descent. The Committee consider that if their proposals are accepted regarding liability 
for service, general treatment and the form of commission, there will exist between the 
Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force no distinction based solely upon race to which 
any reasonable exception could be taken. Tlie Committee is assured that expenditure 
upon the improvement of the Territorial F’orce on sound lines would meet with no 
opposition from the Indian taxpayer and observe tliat any increase in expenditure must 
not be allowed to prejudice tlie strength and efficiency oC the liegular Army. 

Colonel Gidney, in his note, objects to arbitrary conscription on some railways and 
pleads that those Anglo Indians eligible to join the Auxiliary Force must enjoy the same 
privileges as European British subjects in criminal trials. 
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The Civil Justice Committee was appointed “ to enquire into the operations and 
effects ot the substantive and adjective law, whether enacted 
Civil Justice Com- or otherwise, followed by the courts in India in the disposal of 
mitiee civil suits, appeals, applications for revision and other civil 

litigation (including the execution of decrees and orders), witli 
a view to ascertaining and reporting whether any and what changes and improvomenta 
should be made so as to provide for the more speedy, economical ami satisfactory despaicti 
of business transacted in the courts ami for the more speedy, economical and satisfactory 
execution of the processes issued by the courts ”, 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Justice O. C. llankin, of the Calcutta High Court 
(Chairman), Mr. Justice Louis Stuart, of the Allahabad High Court, Dr. F. X, DeSousa, 
Barrister, Disiivict and Siesions Judge in the Bombay Bresidenoy, and Dewan Bahadur 
Sir Tirumalai Dcsika Achariyar Avargal, Vakil, Triclnnopoly. The report is signed by 
these members as well as by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu and Mr. H, 1’. Duval, I.C.S., who 
were coopted on the Committee for the purpose of consiilering the report at the close of 
investigation. In each (irovince the Coiumittee visited two or three practising lawyers 
who were also coupled as temporary members. 

The report was puhlialied on the 19th March having been signed on the 3nd January 
last. The Committee opened its sittings on the 4th I'Vbi'uary, 1924, and continued them 
at the chief oentiTS of tlie adraiuistraUou of justice in British India, until the l2tU Septem¬ 
ber, 1934. It examined imring this time no less than 373 witnesses, and received 
written memoranda from various public bmiics and individnals. The balance of the time 
subsequent to mid-Septembec was occupied by the compilation of the Report. 

The committee, while making a survey of delay in the disposal of suits, point out 
that the situation is serious in Bengal, Assam, Madras, Bombay and Sind. They refer 
to a suit in the United 1‘rovinces, in which there were over 1,000 defendants, and to 
another suit in iho Tunjab where there were over l,l00 defendants. 

The ctmnuit tee s.'iveiidy coudcmii the methods Ilf receiving and checking plaints, the 
issuing of suminuuscs aud the preparation of Cause list, but point out that the mass of 
arrears took the heart out of the prcbiding officers, in the molussils leading to a lack of 
proper supervision and laxity in several o.her directions. The committee even discovered 
instances where ludguieuis hail not been delivered until a year after the arguments bad 
been heard, There wa.s no advantage in taking up the tim'i of already overworked pre- 
siuiug officers in recording evidence on eommission and the committee recommend in their 
place appointment of qualiiieo pleaders with the powers of a court. As another means 
of giving relief to district judtii's, the committee suggest alterations in the jurisdiction 
of lower courts and devolution of work, besides an increase m the number of courts in 
places where the existing courts are overworked and undermanned. In partieular, the 
committee recommend the development of village tribunals and investing them with 
jurisdiction for the trial of suits up to the value of Ks. 100. 

The evil of touting is pioposed to be controlled by proclaiming it a penal offence and 
amendment of tlie Legal J'ractitioners Act is suggested, providing for reasonable and just 
remuneration to both senior and junior pleaders in important cases instead of leaving 
the latter’s remuneration to the grace of the senior. The committee approve of the sug¬ 
gestion lor the appointment of registrars in district head-quarters to relieve the district 
juiiges of administrative and luiscellaueous duties, and to act as heads of uniiied offices 
of ail the courts situated iu district headquarters 

Touching on the recruitment and training of judicial officers, the committee empha¬ 
sise that the possession of a law decree should be made an indispensable condition of 
appointment and suggest a scheme of selection from among nominated candiilatcs. As 
regards ilistriot and sessions judgships the cominittce base their recommendations on the 
assumption that for many years to come a larger percentage of them would be reoruiteii 
from the Indian Civil iSevvice cadre and ruinark that iJio evidence points to the necessity 
of more intensive legal training during the probatioiu-ry period. It is, therefore, piopoacil 
to place the young civilian iu entire charge of muu-if’s and subordinate judge’s court 
during a certain period ot his training, so Ibat he might familiarise himseU' with execu¬ 
tion work and administrative duties before being appointed as district judge, A certain 
number of civilians, ttie. committee understand, have availed themseWea of the eonoesBions 
by way of bonus for the prosecution of legal studies at the Inns of Court and returned 
to India after comp eting the course. 

Commercial litigation was on the increase iu the runjab, Delhi, Bombay, the United 
Provinces and Burma and provision must be made in places like Delhi, Amritsar, Cawn- 
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fore and Ahmcdabaii for reasonable number of officers to ensure commercial cases being 
disposed of without delay and with satisfaction of the business community. The committee, 
therefore, recommend the training of selected officers in the courts of presidency towns 
where commercial cases are handled, provided the local Governments concerned cannot, 
on financial grounds, depute to England selected officers fot training in commercial law 
and practice. 

The committee recommend a total abolition of the practice of granting injunctions 
to restrain arbitration proceedings because arbitration should, in their opinion, be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible. 

The committee fed unable to favour the proposal to establish in Calcutta a city civil 
court on tiic analogy of Madras, eitlicr on grounds of economy or eipeoition, because 
cases affecting immovable property should be determined only in the High Court, As 
for Bombay, there was a bill prepared by the local Government with the object of 
granting extended jurisdiction to the BomViay small causes court and thereby relieve 
congestion of work in the High Court. But the committee advise postponement of this 
drastio alteration as tliere is a prospect of rciluction in work. Kegarding Uangoon also 
the commilfee discountenance the establishment of a civil court and observe that so 
long as two Higli Court judges are coping with first instance work the preference of 
the commercial community of Rangoon for the present system should be respected. But 
the committee suggest relief by the introduction of remitted actions on tlie analogy of 
the Englisli sysiem. No High Court judge who has accumulated about ten reserved 
judgments onglit to sit in court until he has disposed of tiiem, because to argue new 
cases before him would be to address oneself to a mortgaged mind. 

In case trial courts and first appellate courts cannot be substantially strengthened 
the committee wouitl suggest a restriction of LtUers Patent appeals arising out of second 
appeals and a change in the form in which second appeals are to be scrutinised, besides 
an obligation on the part of the appellant to deposit a fixed sum as security for the 
respondent’s costs. It was conceivable that, the requliement of security might exclude a 
good appeal, but failure to impose such requirement would in many cases end in the 
failure of the respondent to recoup tus costs. 

The committee recommend that facilities should be increased for the payment, of decrees 
to the court of decree-holder by money order. Such a procedure would limit disputes as 
to payment. 

The committee cmpliasisi; the importance of inspections by High Court judges in 
districts so that personal guidance might be given and officers responsible for idleness 
or perversity dealt with suitably. The duties of registrars in High Court should be ex¬ 
tended in order to tolii-ve High Court judges of a portion of administrative work, when 
possible, and no person should be appointed as legistrar unless he had considerable experi¬ 
ence as a civil judge. 

The committee remark that the project of codification of Hindu law could not be reject¬ 
ed as impracticable froai the legal point of view, provided an attempt was made by stages. 

Justice Stuart, Sir T. Desikachari and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a note, condemn 
the ienaml system as one ttiat cannot brook reasoned scrutiny and propose a rule to 
prohibit all pleas coached in order to let in proof of the unreality of duly executed 
and registered instruments. On the other tiaud, Justice Kankin, Mr. DeSouza and Mr. 
Duval do not favour the proposal as they are not satisfied that the expected results would 
be obtained- 

The committee then examine the general conditions of work in various High Courts 
in all their aspects and make running criticisms along with their minor recommendations. 
These and other major recommendations contained in the report are classified into groups 
so as to help in legislative action being taken thereon or otlier effect being given to them. 

The Coal-Committee was appointed to inquire and report generally on “ what measures 
can be taken by Government, the coal trade, the railways and 

Coal Committee pons, wlietlier singly or in combination, to stimulate the expert 

Report. of suitahh-coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign ports, and, 

in particular, whether effective measures can Vie taken tor the 
pooling and grading of Indian coal for export and for bunkering, and how the cost of such 
measures should be met.” 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Noyce (I’resident), Sir Bajendranath Mukherji, 
Messrs, T’. G. Legge, > 5 . C, Stuart Wiliams, J. W. A, Bell, H. A. 1’. Whitworth, W. C. 
Banerjee, and Mr. H. P, V. Townend (Secretary). 
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Aa rtgar;ls quality the Cummittoa consider that the best [iidian coals can compete in 
any market in the East, but for much competition to be effective only the best coals 
should be csported, and particular care shoul.) bo taken so as not to allow the overseas 
purchaser to be miaunl aa to the preciafi quality of the coal to be d-'.livered. Except at 
Bangoon and Madras, in iian coal could hardly hope to compote in overseas markets if its 
pitiiead price was higher than Hs. 2 to Ba. 2-S aa. fOr Singapore, Ks, 5-4 as. for Colombo, 
and Bs. 5 for [lombay and Karachi. Bs. 6 per ton iniglit be talten as the average raising 
coat for the dharia Held and Us, 0 per ton for the Kanecganj field. 

The prohibition of female labour would have, serious effects on raising costs and under 
the condition there was no possibility of any reductions in wages. Increased use of 
mechanical appliance for coal cutting would not reduce raising costs, unless it were 
accompanied by an improvement in raising and railway facilities, which weald permit of 
an increased output. Two methods of reduemg coats were an increase in output and 
avoidance, of stacking. If stacking were avoided at least eiglit annas per ton on total 
output of 001,1 could be saved. 

Baliy Biidge should be constructed with the least possible delay and the possibility of 
its being used by the Beiigiil-Sagpur Bailvvay should in' furilior examined. Various 
suggestions a "0 made for the improveineiit of Itailway f'acilifjes. The working expenses on 
both tiui East ludian and the Beiigal-Nagpur Railways have increased, in the opinion of 
the (lommiltee, by a very much higher percentage than their receipts on coal. The 
iliffi'ii'eucc be,ween the present rates charged on export in India and South Africa was 
favourable to Indian coal. Ko statistical case could be made out for reducing railway 
charges on coal, but such reduction should be made on general grounds. On the.sB grounds 
the Coinraittee rnoommnud raising the inbatu on export coal trom 2.5 to 37 ami half per cent. 
The grant of a rebate! on ei.xport coal was preferable to that of a reduced rale. 

t'reterenlial wagon supplies should be restricted to loco coal, including coal for inland 
river navigation companies, to coal for works of public utility and to certified coal for 
export, the balanue of wagons available being distributed to 1 he collieries on a propor¬ 
tionate basis. This system should be brought into force as soon as possible, but at least 
six monilis' i.otio" of the proposed change should be given to the coal trade and to 
COnBUlllfl'B. 

When till! post of Coal Transporlatiou Oftloer is abolished, a whole-time railway officer 
should be iippoiutrd to facilitate tlie movement of export coal. If facilities for the meve- 
raeut of coal at tin; Docks were improved to the extent recommended by the Port Com¬ 
missioners, it lihould [Move sufficient to deal adequately with any extension of the existing 
coal tratlic, which c mUi he regarded ns probable in the near future. Tlie qiii'btioa of the 
most suitable type of nieclianical Iniuliug appliances for Calcutta should be investigated at 
an early dato by an expert eommitree, which should rijport on the best type of mechanical 
lofiiling plant iidapr.'d to all types of open wagons. The committee should also investigate 
the possibiliy of using siioots for coal loiuh'd by hand. The financial conditions of the 
f'on; of Caleuua were not such as to justify a drastic reduction of charges on coal, No 
statiai.ieal ciusc for reducing the preseiir. level of charges couiil be established, but a 
reduction slioiiM be made on general grounds. This reduction should take the form of a 
I't'iluer.ion of four annas in river does on certified export coal, Stearaer freights for coal 
could not in tin present basi.s of working steamers he considered excessive. There was no 
prospect in the near tur.nre of a rciluetioii iti rates of freight on coal from Calcutta, 

It would be Yi-ry difUcult for individual exporters of Indian coal to establish 
themselves in t veesi as markets, owing to the had repute into which ail Indian coal has 
fallen. A grading board should therefore be immediately established which would grade- 
collieries which proluceil coal for export and would arrange the issue of certificates for 
each coiiBigiimcnt of coal ixfmi’li'd. The most suitable constitution of the grading board 
would be the Cli of E ngineer, Mining Bonnl, as Chairman ; reiirrsentatives of the Indian 
Mining Associa ion and the Indian Mining .Eedin'mion, one nominee each of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commero ; and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The last two 
members would reprcBent the consuinors’ interests on the boaril. 

Exporr.ers of coal to Bombay shoulil be. prepared to submit their coal to analysis when 
selling to consumers in Bombay, 'fbr pooling of coal for export was impossible in. India 
anil propaganda was necessary by the e.xporters ol Indian coal at overscuH ports. 

Mr. W, C, Banuerj-a, Vice-Chairman, Indian Mining t’eilnral.iou, and one of the 
memhers of the Committee, in his valuable dissenting minute 
Minute of Dissent. to the report says : “ As I |■l‘vi(‘w the situation the only dis- 
tressing couolnsion to whicli I am disposed to be driven is that 
tfovernmeut tlioraselve.s did not realise the grave injury which the loss of foreign market 

4(a) 
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jufiant lor the Indian coal trade. In the presa communique, dated 2fith November, 1922, 
in which provisionai decision of the Government to withdraw the embargo was announced 
the significant observation was made that “ a comparison of the prices of coal in Singapore 
and Colombo with those of similar qualities for Calcutta rendered doubtful whether any 
large export trade will be possible.” it would seem that the Government deferred the 
withdrawal of embargo till they were satisfied that the disparity of prices of Indian 
and foreign coal was sufficiently wide to render the recovery of export market by Indian 
coal an extremely unlikely and problematic proposition. The Indian Coal Export trade 
was cut offl at a moment when it reached its highest point, and it is the effect of this 
one severe blight which is still writ large on the present depressed state of the trade. 

“ I entirely dissent from the view that quality was an important factor in the loss 
of market already sustained or is even to-day the dominating factor in the coal export 
sltnatioir. Owing to a boom in industrial activity, as also the increased bunkering demand 
owing to a large volume of tonrrage entering the Indian ports in the year 1919 and 1920, 
the coal prices in these years were naturally high and the shippers who weie often 
middlemen had no doubt to make up the composite cargo and ship a mixture of different 
grades of coal in order to adjust prices. But it is idle to argue that the coal trade 
would have allowed the valuable port markets to go out of his hands by continuing to 
supply coal of unsatisfactory quality. 1 am prepared to give tlie Indian coal trade 
credit for that much of good sense that, it would have made the best endeavour to improve 
the quality of coal directly, it were obvious that their market in tlie centres of competition 
was seriously imperilled. In fact, when the shipments were resumed after the withdrawal 
of embargo, the coal trade gave special attention to the quality of coal shipped. It is 
useless to argue on the intrinsic value of the best grades of Indian, coal. It is enough 
to recognise that Indian coal except of the very lowest grade is good enough for all 
ordinary kinds of consumption. This being so, it appears to me that the problem of re¬ 
covery of export market by the Indian coal trade is the problem primarily of price and 
then of quality. It is my view that my colleagues have overstresstd tho aspect of quality 
to absolutely unwarranted proportions." 


A Govt, of India Home Department Communique issued on the 20th March states that 
the Secretary of State for India, with the concurrence of a 
Govt. Servant* Conduct majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India held on 
Rule*. the 10th February, 1926, has made the following amendments 

in the Government Servants Conduct Buies, namely, for Buie 
2 of the said Kales the following shall be substituted : 

“(1) Save as otherwise provided in this Uulc a Government servant shall not, except 
with the previous sanction of tho Government of India, (a) accept directly or indliecely 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, or (b) permit any member of his family 
so to accept, any gift, gratuity or reward, or any offer of a gift, gruluity or reward from 
an Indian. 

“(2) The head of a Government or administration, or a political officer may accept 
a ceremonial gift from an Indian prince or chief if the gift is such that a leturn present 
will be made at the expense of the Government. A gift so accepted shall be deposited in 
the Government toebakhana. 

‘‘(3) Any Government servant may accept from any Indian a complimentary present of 
flowers or fruit or similar articles of trifling value, but all Government seivants shall use 
their best endeavours to discourage the tender of such gifts. 

“ (4) Any Government servant may accept, or permit any member of his family to 
accept, from an Indian who is his personal friend a wedding present of a value which is 
reasonable in all the circumstances of the case, and which in the case of a wedding present 
offered to a European Government servant, or to a mtrohei of his family, does not exceed 
Es. 21)0. All Government servants shall use their best endeavoures to discourage the tender 
of such presents, and such acceptance or peimission shall be repoited to the Local Govern- 
ment, and, if the Local Government so requires, the present shall be returned to the donor. 

“(6) If a Government servant cannot without giving undue offence refuse a gift of 
Bubitantial value from an Indian, be may accept the same, but sbalJ, unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India by special oroer olherwisi direct, deliver the gift to the Government, 

For Buie 4 of the said Buies the following shall be substituted : 
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“ (l) A Government Bei vaut shall not) save with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, receive any trowel, try or other similar article oSeted to him at a ceremonial 
function, such as the laying of a foundation stone or the opening of a public building. 

“(2) A Local Government may delegate its power of sanction under sub-rule (1) to 
Commissioners of divisions, or in the Madras Presidency to the Board of Eevenue, 

(3) Nothing in sub-rule (1) shall be deemed to apply to the head of any Local Govern¬ 
ment or administration, to any member of the Governor-General’s or a Governor’s Executive 
Council, to the Commissioner in Sjnii, to the membeis of a Board of lleveuue, to a Financial 
Commissiouer or to any Judge of a High Court." 


The Political Secretary, Alwar State, issued the following State report on the firing 
that took place in Alwar early in June;—“Distorted and 

The Alwar Firing. grossly exaggerated accounts of the recent occurrences at 
Nimuchana, in the Alwar Slate, have recently appeared in 
certain papers. Prominenoe is given to these mischievous perversions ot facts, evidently 
produced by interested parlies. His Highness’s Government, therefore, consider it desi¬ 
rable to publish an authoritative contradiction in order to tiispcl any erroneous impres¬ 
sions that may have been created by them. 'J'lie facts are as follows : 

“ For some months past persistent attempts had bceir made by agitators to stir up dis¬ 
affection among the Uajput. cultivators of Bansnr and Thanagani tehsils ot the State. The 
ostensible cause of the agitation was dissatisfation with the, terms of the recent settlement, 
but there is reason to suppose that it was hi reality instigated by some agency outside the 
Slate. Meetings of an indammatory nature were held, contrary to the State regulations, 
but these were not prevented by the State in the hope that the malcontents would 
eventually viuthate their grievauoe, real or imaginary, iu a constitutional manner. Not 
a single application has, liowover, been received by His Highness to this day, and when two 
brief telegrams Were leceiveii, purporting to emanate from the so-called Uajput Committee 
in tlie two afEeoti-d thasilg, His Highiress llicn deputed a commission to make enquiries 
on the spot. 

“ Two attempts were made by sending blate officials to summon the BEitators before 
the commission, hut they decliiied to appear iu order to avail themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity so afforded of subniitting any representation they desired to make to the State 
authorities. They porsisteil iu their attitude of open deiiance and continued to collect 
arras and to hold disloyal meetings. On the return of the commission from their fruitless 
errand, the Icad.U's ot the movement were summoned to Alwar, but they refused to come. 
Every attempt was again made (o persuade them to desist from their undesirable attitude 
but with no effect, 

“ Subsequent y, news w.as received that they were convening another meeting, to be 
held on the border of the Alwar and Jaipur Slates. Cultivators were enjoined to come 
in large numbers with arms and were threatened with caste excomrauriication and the 
use of force if they failed to attend. His Highness’s Qovei tiraent immediately issued notices 
forbidding the meeting and warning the cultivators not to take part in this or other 
(iisloyal meetings, but to ventilate their grievances in the constitutional way. 

“ In spite of those instructions a meeting was heki at Nimuohana, where a quantity 
of arms and stores had been collected. It was openly declared that any action on the 
part ot the State would be resisted by force of arms, 

“ At this stage His Highness’s Government were reluctantly compelled to take steps 
to arrest the leaders. 'The Sessions Judge and the Inspector-Genera) of Police were 
instructed to piocecil to the scene of the trouble and a detachment of State troops was 
sent with them. On arrival at Nimuchana, where the disaffected cultivators, armed with 
guns, swords and otlier weapon, had galliered iu foice, prolonged and repiated efforts 
were made to bring tliese persons to their senses by reason and persnasion. Finally, 
the Sessions Judge definitely ordered the men to disperse and warned them that if 
they failed to do so force would he used. The men refuseo to comply with the order and 
declared that they w'ere prepared to kill, or be killed. 'The .Sessions Judge tlien instructed 
the troops to suiTOund the village, and still further attempts at persuasion were made, 
but the cultivators advanced to within dangerous proximity of the troops and some of 
the mob fired. 
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“ There was then no alternative but to give the order to return the fire, A few roumis 
were lireil, the resulting casualties being two killed and four wounded, of whom one 
move died subsequently. Thirty-threo persons were arrested, and possession was taken 
of the large quantity of arms and ammunition. Before the troops entered the village a 
few huts caught fire, probably from the powder of the muzzle-loading guns used by the 
mob but ceitainly from no deliberate action on the part of the State officers or men to set 
tire to the huts, as suggested in some of the reports spread by malicious persons. Prompt 
help Was rendered to the wounded and compensation was ordereit to be paid to villagers 
wliime huts were destroyed. An enquiry is now being instituted to ascertain the origin 
amt tlio cause of the agitation, and further opportunity is being given to the loyal culti¬ 
vators who may consider that tliey have grievances, to represent before the officers 
conducting the enquiry. 

“ Tlicvc has been apparent delay in issuing this statement which is principally 
due to the following causes; (1) That His Highness's Government did not desire the 
misdeeds of a fow of His Higluiess’s subiects to be ailvertised publicly, and hoped that 
this would eventually uot he necessary ; (2) that the editor of the “ ITatap” of Oawnpore 
visited Alwar and without permission, proceeded tn the scene of the incident, where he 
was recognised and brought hack as, after having published the grossly ezaggerated and 
falsely concocted statements he could scarcely expect the Slate to show him the courtesy of 
being taken lound. He was, however, shown some of the arms and ammunition collected 
in Ahviir and was'also allowed to make certain observations for himself, upon which he 
staled that he was surprised at the statements made in his itaper, and that Itc would 
proceed to contradict them. As these contradictions have not so far reached His High- 
ncss’s Government, and other papers have evidently taken the lead from the “ Pratap ” 
it lias now become imperative in the interests of His Highness’s subjects to publish a 
contradiction of the false accounts." 


On the 8th February Ul24 a resolution was moved by Diwau Bahadur Kangachariar re¬ 
commending ail early revision of the Government of India Act 
Reforms Enquiry with a view to secure for India full self-governing dominion 

Committee status within the British Empire and provincial autonomy in 

the provinces, .an amendment to this resolution was moved by 
Pandit Moi.ilal Neliru suggesting the summoning at an early date oi a Hound Table 
Conference to recommend, with <luc regard to the protection of the rights and interests 

of important minorities, tho scheme of a constitution for India ; and alter dissolving the 

Central Legislature to place the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian 
Legislature and submit the same to British Parliament to be embodied m a statute. 

The resolution as amended was adopted by the Assembly on the 18th February 
11)24, 70 noii-offiolals voting for and 48 voting against. In the course of hie final 
speech delivered on the same day, the Hon’blc Bir Malcolm Hailey indicated that 
the Government were prepared to institute an enquiry. “ If our enquiry," he 
said into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility and the possibi¬ 
lity’of any advance within the Act, tliat is to say, by the rule-making power provided 
iiy Pariiament under the statute, wc arc willing to make a recommendation to that 
effect but if our enquiry shows that no ailvanoe is possible without amending the Consti¬ 
tution, then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate 
issue on which the Government is in no way committed. To that extent the scope of 
our enquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigneri to it, but 1 must again 
emphasise the fact that it does not i-xteud beyond that scope to the amendment of the 
Constitution itself." 

This debate was followed by the appointment of an official Committee for the purpose 
of examining tlie Government of India Act and its working and of exploring the possibi¬ 
lities of amendments calculated to lead to improvements in the working of the machinery. 

The cioumstances under which this Committee was constituted and its personnel 
and terms of reference have been set fortli in the last issue of ihu llegisfer (see 1924 Vol I 
p. .'itl). Thu Committee began its work on the 4th -rugust 192i and liclil the first public 
sitting to hear evidences on the 7th (see 1924 Vol. II p. 40). The hearing of evidences 
continued up to 24th October. The final report was issued in March 1925. In the follow¬ 
ing pages we give an exhaustive summary of both the Majority and Minority Heports. 



Reforms Enquiry Committee Report 

(Far Earlier History See Register 1924 , Vol Ip. 541 & Vol. Up- 40 ). 

Tho motive for appointiof? a Oommitten to inquire into the working of’ 
the Indian Constitution of I 91 t) was two-fold. It was intondod to call the' 
bluff of tho Swarajya Party Klootion tnanife-sto of October, I 923 , and at the- 
same time to teat tho coraplaints that wore being made almost universally 
by Indian well-wisber.s of the Reforms, who.s0 friendliness and modoration 
of tompor could nob be questioned that the Reformed Constitution was- 
failing and could not bo made to serve satisfactorily its intended purpose as 
a training scbool for reaponsiblo (Tovornment. 

Tho Swara.iist Election manifesto declared ; — 

“ The I'lnty uelicvt's timt tlio guiiliiig miitivo of t.tie Bril.i.^li in governing Initials 
to servo till) soltish intorost.s of l.iicir own oountry, anil the ao-oalleii Uoforms are a mere 
blini lofiii'thi'i fho said interests, undor tIv-proionce of granting rosponBiblo Government 
in India, the real object being to eontimio the exploitation of the unlimited reaourcoa of 
the, country bj keeping lniliau.s pernianeiitiy in a subservient pnsirion to Britain by 
denying them at home and abroad the most eieinentary rights of oitiv.enship.” 

Tho manifesto was di-singonnous, becausa thore were among those 
who framed it mon who had known Lord Minto or Lord Morloy, Lord 
Hardingo or Mr. Auaton Chainborlain, Lord Chelmsford or Mr. Montagu, 
or had known riiough of their record to know thorn not only incapable of 
tho duplicity and stupidity imputed to them, but as themselves convinced 
and Wiirm adhoronts of tho policy of Indian .self-goverumont, who h,ad in 
the face of grojifi diflicultios and obstructions, done their host to build the 
road towards its attainment. It was .silly, because oven without such know¬ 
ledge, no man of arlult iiitclligonco in public affairs could so misread political 
psychologj' or lie mi.slod by such mi.sroading. It was paralytic, because it 
attempted, in policy an impossible straddle between tho anarchism of Mr. 
Gandhi and political oonstitutionali.sm—oonstructive democracy. The. 
inherent rioketiness of its pi-ogramme (combined with Mi'. C. R. Das’s flirtations 
with Bengal torronam) has not failed to develop itself during tho last 
fifteen months in iiidicating disson.sions and confusion in the counsels of the 
National (.lotigie8.s parties. 

The Reforms Eiuiniry Committee was requested — 

“ To I'liquirr into tiui iliilir.ultics iirising from or liol'cctr inhi'ront to the working of 
lire (iovtM'iuiiciit, of luilia Acr iiiul the lliilrs tbereimilcr, hiiiI to iiiveatigate the feasibility 
ami ili'sirability of S'lcuritig reiiii'ilieri for sucli ilifficulties or liefeots, consistent with the 
structure anil policy aini purpose of the Act,” 

They lirescntorl two reports, one signed by the throe English members, 
with Sir Mahomed Shall (member of the Council of State) and the Maharaia 
of Burdwan (who abso in a personal report expressed an intermediate 
opinion), tho otlior liy the four remaining Indian monibors. There is little 
siibstanti;il disci'opaiicy bettveon the recognition on which rest tho criticisms 
of the two sections ns to dillicultios .'jiid defects, though tho emphasis laid on 
thoin differs. L’ho imiiofity ob.servo that the -Minority deal with some 
matters w'liich they h:id felt themselves precluded from oon.sidering by the 
terms of the roforoiioc, and therefore did not allude to. The .Minority say 
that they felt at the outset that, though it was open to them to examine a 
wide Hold, so far as inquiry was concerned, in tho matter of remedial proposals 
their scope was limited by the language used in tho rcforonce ; but that 
5 
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whilst the remedies they were competent as a Committee to recommend must 
consist with the struoturoj policy and purpose of the Act, or be addressed 
to the remedy of administrative imperfections they had held that if the 
inquiry showed that such remedies would not load to any substantial advance, 
they were not precluded from indicating their views to that effect. The 
minority had warrant for this attitude in the words used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in announcing the proposal of an inquiry. : 

‘‘We do not limit ourselves to demanding that tbe system should be further tested. 
We propose to make a serious attempt to investigate justitiable complaints against the 
working of the scheme in practiee, to assess the causes and to examine the remedies 
necessary. We claim that this must precede any general inquiry into the policy and 
scheme of the Act itself or gener.al advance within the Act. 

“ If our inquiry mto the difficulties of the working of the Act shows the feasibility 
of any advance within the Act, that is to say by use of the rule-making power provided 
under the Statute, we are willing to make recommendations to that effect, but :f our 
inquiry shows that no advanoe is possible without ameirding the constitution, then the 
question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue, on which the 
Government is iir no way committed.” 

While the Majority refrained from the expression of any such opinion, 
they quote, with apparent coiicurronce, the judgment of the Governoi-in- 
Council of the United Provinces that the “ partial dyarchy ” of the Reformed 
constitution is “a complex confused system, having no logical basis, rooted in 
compromise, and defensible only as a transitional expedient.” They accord 
to the Reform constitution the very moderate testimonial that, whilst the 
period during which it has been enforced has been too short to enable a 
” well-founded opinion as to its success ” to be formed, the evidence furnished 
to them was "far from convincing them ” that it had failed. Turning to 
the report of the Government of the United Provinces quoted above, we 
find that the conclusion of Sir William Marris and his Council on their 
whole inquiry was that there is no half-way house between the constitution 
which they so forcibly damn anrl a now constitution, and that concessiona 
falling short of complete provincial autonomy will placate no section of the 
opponents of the existing system. 

“ It seems," they say, ” to the Qovmnor-in-Couacil that the difficulliitB and detects 
inherent in the scheme are quite incurable by any mere alteration of the Act or loleB. 
The ulmOBt that changes so rcBtrictcd Could do would he to oil the wheels of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery, they could have no effect on the general and permaueirt tcndencieB of 
'tile constitution itseii.” 

This conclusion is not obscurely implicit in the report of the Majority, 
as it is explicit in that of the Minority. 

The Majority make recommendations, from few of which the Minority 
expressly or uncomproroiBiitgly dissciit, for enabling the constitution to be 
worked with less friction and greater efficiency. None of these recommenda¬ 
tions really touch the inherent vices of the dyarchical constitution in regard 
to its main purpose of formirig a training ground in the working of Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions. And it is those that it is most necessary to examine. 

ihe Majority, after expressing those gloomy views of Dyarchy, proceed 
to say the best they can for it; and this is all they can say ; 

“ A complex constitution like the i ytircViy requircB more pai ticularly to be worked by 
leasonable men in a reaBonable epirit, if deadlocks are not to ensue.” (Bo, whisper 
the Minority, does any constitution whatever?) “The existing constitution is working 
in mOBt ProvinecB, and it is giving a training ground in I'arliamentajy Government to 
the electorate, and alto to the raemhers of the Legislature and to Indian Ministers. 
If recently in some of tlie Provinces it has not acidtved the expected mrasuiB of success, 
it is becaose it was not woiked on the lints and in the spirit which were intended.” 
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The majority express their opinion that except by some form of 
dualism it was not possible to afford an “ equally ” valuable training 
towards responsible Government in India “ and still to safeguard those 
eonditions upon which Government depends. This last phrase indicates 
what it was that determined the framers of the constitution to accept 
a scheme in which so many inherent faults were freely recognised at 
the time. They did not see how they could safely go further towards 
responsible institutions without losing the control which they deemed it 
then essential to retain in the hands of the Governments, ponding further 
Parliamentary experience. This is an intelligible and arguable position, 
but it ought to be recognised that the kinka in the constitution which were 
introduced with a view to such safeguarding, may really have been, as the 
Minority and practically all Indian witnesses argue they are, destructivo to 
the concurrent purpose of giving a training ground in Parliamentqry 
Government. 

The Majority attribute some of the difficulty in working the constitution 
to ‘ the atmosphere in which it was introduced ” but admit that “ within 
the legislatures thomsclvea there was at the commencement a spirit of 
goodwill.” The Minority say : 

“ The very tactoE tlir abstciitiou oE tlie ailvanceit pobiical party from co-operatjori in 
worldiig the rrfoira lii-lpcl td pivi; f.hi iii a better slaii. than they might liave ha'h had tint 
ontui't’il tho I’oviiicils. TIic jviivioiiiyj tlioipfoiv, tio not admit theory that 
thei! ivJiiinift lia\o not but-n a iaii or pHcoivu how they couhi have been wovkud 

ilia bottiT i-])!! it. it iriKi*iulot niph who oll'crn! to lako tlu‘m, olht*rs, liaulcJy 

oppOBPil, had tMitered t ht; (buneiib. Witli tiu* vitnvB tlient htud at. tliu timi*, lei'ormH svould 
liave broken (iown at a vrry <'arly Magi'. The atmobplu'i'e wliioh prevailed outBidu the 
CounciiH was one of hotiiiJity lo (In.* Act. 

The crucial Parliinnontary defects of the constitution as a training 
ground for responsible fulmiiiistiafion (.-idinittcd, though not emphasised, by 
the Majority) are brought out very clearly by the Minority. The first is the 
intei'-depeiidenco of the adu,inistratit)n of “reserved” and “transferred” 
subjects, and the mutual reactions of policy in regard to them. 

The Minority add that Ministers can not bo responsible solely to the 
Ijegislature, as the Parliamentary .Joint Committee intended, because of the 
very real control that the Finance Department must exorcise over all expen¬ 
diture, and because the points of view of popular .Ministers and of members 
of Executive Councils in charge of intor-cuneiit departments, who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and are stooped in official traditions, may 
and not infi'equontly do diffoi'. In Madras and to some extent in one or two 
other Provinces, Governors have ignored the principles of the constitution, 
and treated both the responsible Ministers and the official heads of Depart¬ 
ment as constituting a single Cabinet. The Majority recommend that 
joint deliberation ” between the two sides of the Government on important 
questions should bo definitely onjoinod by a Rule. But this proposal, like 
the Madras practice, as has been repeatedly pointed out, is neither dyarchy 
nor responsible government ; the responsibility of the Ministers to the Council 
must needs be in competition witti their responsibility as members of a 
combined Cabinet, whilst there is no real responsibility of the other members 
of such a Cabinet to the Council. 

In the prceeiit phase of politics the roprosontatives of the electors must 
show' as a whole the temper of an Opposition ; if they do not do so 
they will bo undercut by a new Opposition, as they were in the last 
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election, very largely, by the Swarajists. The Majority refer to this fact as 
showing misunderstanding by the Electors of the intention of Dyarchy, and 
need for their fuller education. The electors simply do not understand how 
any man can serve two masters. They still regard Ministers as Government 
servants. The functioning of the Councils under those circumstances is not 
and cannot be made a training for Ministerial Parliamentary responsibility, 
the Ministers not being Party leaders, however much it may be made a 
training for Ministerial administration, which is a different thing. 

The Committee had verbal and written evidence from past or present 
Indian Ministers and Executive Councillor.s from all the Provinces. All of 
these (they include two Rajas) wore men of selected ability and capacity in 
public affairs who had entered the Councils and taken office to support 
the Reforms and h.ad persotial administrative oxporionce of their working. 
With the exception of three out of five ex-Ministors from Bengal, no doubt 
disheartened by the ju'ocoodings of the Swarajists in last year’s Council, all 
those witnesses gave leasoncd opinions varied but congruous, impossible to 
dismiss as negligible merely because the Govornora in Council officially 
(for reasons not so clearly oxpi'cssod) opposed their conclusions, that the 
experiment of dyarchy has already taught all that it can bo used to teach, 
that it is impossible to work it satisfuctorily, that it is condemned, not only 
by themselves, who have tried to work it, and by all politicians of all Indian 
parties, but l)y an increasingly pronounced popular feeling, duo to its failure 
to fulfil popular expectations—that no more alterations of Rules and Orders 
under the Act of 1919 can avert iiicroasing difficulty and disorganisation in 
its administration, and that the time has como for attacking the considera' 
tion of further developments with a view to increased Provincial autonomy, 
and (loss generally and emphatically) increased responsibility in the Central 
Government, If this opportunity i.s not taken, the situation, they are oorr 
viiicod will become yet more difficult. 

The significance of those reports and these opinions cannot be ignored. 
The Minority urge that the constitution should be put on a permanent 
basis with jirovisions for antomatio progress—that is to say, progressive 
establishment of Provincial autonomy according to the development of the 
Provinces, so as to secure stability in the Govoriimeiit and willing co-opera¬ 
tion of the people. The Govorninont ought immediately to take in hand the 
examination of the possibility. '^I'he Doctrine that because the Act of 1919 
contemplated ten years of inaction in regard to reform, no motion should be 
made within that period is a futility which oven the responsible spokesmen 
of the Indian Government have never themselves accepted. Indian politicians 
arc critical and intelligent men, and reasonable men resent an iriatioiial obs¬ 
tinacy, founded not on practical reasons, but on a formula. Formulas have 
no validity, with Indian philosophy. If there are reasons against extension 
of re.sponsibility, either because Indiatis are deemed incomi)etont or the 
electorate unfit to bo enlarged, let theni be frankly exuminod and stated, 
and the facts of the position faced. If matters are left as they are the 
Swarajist party will bo returned in increased strength at the next elections, 
the defects of dyarchy be more oxasperatingly felt and purposes still further 
defeated. There is general consent that the lino of development lies in the 
direction of provincial autonomy. The implications of that consent should 
now be expicired and the practical ta.sk of adjusting the constitution in that 
direction taken in band. (Lr,rd Olivitr in VonUmporiiry Rtview), 
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The Majority Report. 

The following is a summary of the majority report signed by 
Sir A. P. Muddiman, Dr Mian Sir Mahomed Shafi, the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Burdwan, Sit A. Froom, and Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith:— 

The Secretary of State. 

1. The “control of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary 
of State in Council ” over the official Governments in India in cases 
aflfeoting purely Indian interests should be relaxed and efforts should 
be directed towards establishing a practice in this respect. 

Govt, of India.—The Executive. 

2 . The Governor-General and the other high officials mentioned in 
sub-section (1) of sectian 110 of the Government of India Act should 
be exempted from the jurisdiction of all Courts and not merely from 
the original jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

3 . The powers of the Governor-General in Council to secure by a 

declaration that “ the devolopniont of a particular industry ’’ shall be a 
central subjei't should bo modified so as to relax the existing res¬ 
triction and allow the power to bo exorcised with the concurrence of 

the local government or governments concerned. 

The Indian Legislature. 

4 . The Courts should be barred from “ premature interference 

with the Presidents ” of the two Chambers in regard to action proposed 
to be taken in either Chamber. The recommendation applies to the 

Presidents of the Legislative Councils also. 

5 . The elected President of the Legislative Assembly should not 
be required to “vacate his seat as” a member of the Assembly on 
his acceptance of that office. The recommendation extends to the 
elected Deputy President of the Assembly, to the elected Presidents of 
the Provincial Councils and also to Council 8ecrotarios. 

6. Bills affecting Hindu or Muhammadan Law should bo referred, 

after leave for introduction has boon given, to two Standing Committees. 
The members of the Standing Committees should consist mainly of 
members of the commuiiitios concnriiod but should include experts in 
Hindu or Muhammadan Law, as the case may be, and also repre¬ 
sentatives both of the reforming and of the orthodox seciions of the 

two communities. They should be appointed by a Committee of 
Selection. Before any arrangements are made on these lines the two 
Chambers of the Indian legislature should however be consulted. 

7 . Power should be taken to enable the Government of India to 
proscribe the date on which the railway year shall begin for budget 
purposes and also to present the railway budget separately from the 
general budget. 

8. The bar against women being registered as electors for the 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara constituencies should bo removable by the 
passing of a resolution after due notice in the Assembly. 

9 . The bar against “ women being elected or nominated as 
members " of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils should be removable by the passing of resolutions 
after due notice in the Chambers and the Councils. 
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10. Special “representation for factory labourers" in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly should be provided for, if local Governments can make 
arrangements, by election, and if not, by nomination, 

11. The Governor-General should have power to “ nominate 
persons ”, whether officials or non-officials, to be members of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislatures as “ experts for particular bills or 
particvrlar classes of bills. 

12 . The existing disqualification from being a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a Provincial Council which 
follows from a conviction by a criminal court should be modified: (i) by 
increasing the period of sentence which constitutes a disqualification 
from six months to one year : and (ii) by enabling it to be removed 
aubject to provisions to secure uniformity by orders of the local 
government instead of only by pardon. 

13. Members of all the legislative bodies constituted under the 
Act should be exempted from :— 0 ) serving as jurors or assessors; and 
(ii) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of 
the legislature in question and for periods of a week before and 
after such meetings. This recommendation should, however, not be dealt 
with as a question of privilege but by amendment of, or action under, 
the ordinary law. 

14. The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative 
bodies by bribery, intimid.ation and the like should be made a penal 
offence, and this should not bo dealt with at present as a question 
of privilege. 

Provincial Governraents—Tho Executive 

1C. Joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 
on important questions should be definitely enjoined by a rule to bo 
included in the Devolution Rules. 

16. The Joint Responsibility of tho Ministry is the ideal and the 
Devolution Rules and the Instrument of Instructions should be modified 
so far as may be necessary, to indicate this rather than that transferred 
subjects may be administered by tho Governor acting on the advice of 
a single Minister. 

17. The constitution should provide that a Minister should ordinarily 

get the same salary as a Member of the Executive Council in the 

same province but that this may bo varied by .an Act of the local 

legislature so as not to be less than 3-5ths of or more than the salary 

payable to a Member of the Executive Council in the same 

province. Section C2, sub-section (l) of the Act should be amended 
accordingly. 

18. The powers of control of the Governor over his Ministers 

should be more expres-sly indicated by tho re-drafting of clause VI of 

the Instrument of Instructions so as to provide that, subject to a Power 

of Interference to prevent unfair discrimination between classes and 

interests to protect minorities and to safeguard his own responsibility 
for reserved subjects and in regard to the interests of the members of 
the permanent services, tho Governor should not dissent from the opinion 
of his Ministers. 

19. Provisions should bo made in the provincial legislative rules 
giving a Minister who has resigned the right to make in the Council a 
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personal explanation of the causes of his resignation. The provisions 
should so far as possible follow English practice. 

20. The rules of executive business made by Governors under 
section 49 of the Act should be amended to provide, where this is 
not already the case, that—(a) a Member of Council or a Minister should 
be able to make a recommendation to the Governor that any case in 
his own Department should be oonsidered before the joint cabinet or 
before that side of the Government with which it is directly concerned; 
and (b) the Secretary of the Department or other officer with a right 
of direct access to the Governor should inform his Minister of every 
case in which he differs in opinion from the Minister and of all other 
important cases which he proposo.s to refer to the Governor. 

21 . The word “may'' in clause 2 of rule (2) of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Admini.stration) Rule should be changed to “shall.” 

22 . The provisions as regards Council Secretaries in the provinces 
should be modified—(a) so as to provide that they shall get a reason¬ 
able salary the amount of which will be determined by an Act of the 
Local legislature; and (b) that on the transferred side the Minister should 
make recommendations for appointment as Council Secretaries for the 
approval of the Governor, and that when appointed they should hold 
and vacate ofiice with the Minister. 

23. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 

transferred a) No. 12. Fisheries. In Assam, (b) No. 14. Forests. In 
provinces in which it has not boon transferred already, unless the Local 
Government concerned on examination of the position can make out a 
convincing case against transfer, (c) No. 16. Excise. In Assam, (d) No. 26. 
From amongst the Industrial matters included in this item the following :— 
(a) boilers, (/) gas, and (g) housing of labour. But boilers and housing 

of labour should remain subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

24. The following action should be taken in regard to other 

provincial subjects.—(a) No. 15. Land Acquisition, Local Governments should 
be consulted as to whether, in so far a.s it relates to purely provincial 
land acquisition, this subject cannot bo transferred, (b) No. 18. Pro¬ 
vincial Law Rejiorts. The High Courts should be consulted as to 

whether this subject cannot be transferred. (c) No. 27. Stores and 
Stationery. I'he existing restriction on the transfer of this subject that 
it is subject in the case of imported stores and stationery to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council should be 
deleted. (d) No. 43. Provincial Government Presses. The question 

whether this subject cannot bo tiansforrod should be examined. 

25. The two schedules of subjocts annexed to the Devolution 

Rules should be examined and the lists should be re-arranged on a 

more logical basis. 

Provincial Governments—The Legislatures. 

26. Power should be taken to modify by rules the existing 

stringency of the control over provincial legislation which is due tc> 

the previous sanction provisions by the inclusion of a proviso in sub¬ 
section ( 3 ) of section 80A of the Act. 

27. The existing provisions, contained in item 6 in the Schedule 

of provincial subjects annexed to the Devolution Rules, which make,— 
(i) the control of the establishment and the regulation of the coir 
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4Btitution and functions of new Universities ; and (ii) the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, and the control and organization of secondary education in 
the Presidency of Bengal, subject to legislation by the Indian legisla¬ 
ture, should be deleted. 

28. When previous sanction is granted under section 80A or 
80C of the Act to provincial legislative proposals promoted by non- 
ofiBcials the sanction should be available only to the member to whom 
it was granted and for the particular Council sitting when it was 
granted. 

29. If decided to be necessary the existing law in regard to the 
reservation of provincial Bills should be modified so as to make it 
clear,—(a) that a Governor may return a Bill passed by one Legislative 
Council for reconsideration by a new Council, in whole or in part; 
(b) that, when the Bill is so returned for reconsideration, whether 
to the old or to a new Council, amendments may be moved in the 
Council to any parts of the Bill, if returned for reconsideration in whole 
and if returned for reconsideration in part to those parts; and (c) the 
amendments suggested by the Governor are open to rejection or amendment 
by the Council. 

30. In order to enable the responsibility of the Ministers to the 

Councils to be enforced, provision should be made in the Provincial 
Legislative Council Rules for the following classes of motions:—(a) a 
motion of no confidence; (b) a motion questioning a Minister’s policy in 
a particular matter; and (c) a motion for the formal reduction of a 

Minister’s salary to bo moved at the- time when the demands are 
made for grants. 

So far ns the latter class of motions is concerned it will bo 
necessary to provide for them when amendments are made to section 
62 of the Act in regard to the Ministers’ salary. So far as the two 

former motions are concerned, in order to prevent them from being 

moved frivolously and to provide that they should come up for discus¬ 

sion at an early date, the rules should provide that the person who 
gives notice of the motion should show that he has the support of 
about one-third of the members of the Council, and that in that case 
the President shall direct that the motion shall be included in the list 
of business on a date not later than 10 days after the date of notice. 

31. Rule 30 of the Provincial Legislative Council Rules and rule 
48 of the Indian Legislative Rules should be amended so as to secure 
that motions may not bo moved when a demand is made for a grant 
for the omission of the whole grant. 

32. The Central Provinces Electoral Rules should be amended so 
as to include an additional constituency comprising the Mandala district. 
It it for consideration whether the constituency should include Mandla 
town or whether the town should continue to be included ii the 
urban constituency of small towns in the Jubbulpore Division. When 
the constituency is created the existing provision in the rules for the 
nomination of a member to represent this district should be deleted. 

33. The six months’ residential qualification should not he required 
from candidates for European seats in any of the legislative bodies 
constituted under the Act. In these oases candidates should only bo 
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required to have an All-India residential qualifioation which should not 
be effected by temporary leave of absence from India. 

34. The representation of the depressed classes in the Piorincial 
Councils should be increased and the Local Governments should be 
asked to formulate proposals in this respect. The representation should 
be by election, if Local Governments are prepared to recommend a 
system of election. 

36. The representation of factory labourers in the Provincial 
Councils should be increased, and the Local Governments should be asked 
to formulate proposals in this respect. The representation should be by 
election if possible. 

The Finance—Revision of Meston Award. 

36. The Meston Seitlemont should bo revised as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs. 

37. The Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Finance Department should not bo in charge of the main spending 
departments. 

38. The Devolution Rules I’olating to the appointment of a “ Joint 
Financial Secretary” should bo modified so as to provide for a power 
to appoint “ Financial Advisors” to the Ministers in regard to trans¬ 
ferred subjects. 

39. Devolution Rule 31 should be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that it applies not only to the “ distribution of revenues” on 
the occasion of the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure but also to the distribution “ between Reserved and 
Transferred Departments” of any revenues which may become available 
during the course of a financial year. 

40. The powers of a Member or a Minister to “ sanction re- 

appropriation” which now only extend to re-appropriations within a 
grant between heads subordinate to a minor head should be extended, 
subject to the existing limitations in regard to expenditure which in¬ 
volves a recurring liability and in regard to the communication to the 
Finance Department of a copy of any order, to any re-appropriation 
within a grant from one major, minor or subordinate head to another. 

41. In such cases as those relating to the grant of forest rights 

the provincial “ Finance Departments’’ should prescribe that the “ assent” 
in cases, in which previous consultation with it is required by the rules 
may be presumed in cases of even greater importance than those that 
may now be disposed of by the permanent officials of the Forest Department. 

42. Steps should bo taken to obtain a definition of the phrase 

‘ Government of India’ in section 20, sub-section (l), of the Act. The 
scope of the phrase should extend, for example, to expenditure on the 
financing of industries by private persons. 

43. If the experiments now being undertaken in regard to the 

“separation of accounts from audit’’show that such separation is feasible, 
and if it is also found to be feasible to “separate provincial accounts” 
from the accounts of the central government, action should bo taken in 
both these directions. 
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The Public Services. 

44. Any action iieoesaary for the “ protection of the services in 
the exercise of their functions and in the enjoyment of their recognised 
rights and privileges should he taken, 

45 . The control over recruitment for the services in the transfer¬ 
red field should be entrusted to the proposed Public Services Commission 
or Commissions. 

46. In the rules for recruitment Government should provide that, 
with duo regard to efficiency. “ all communities ’’ should receive due 
“ representation in the public services.*’ That is, if a due roprosenta- 
tion of persons, belonging to a particular community who have passed 
a prescribed efficiency bar can be obtained for each service, the community 
should receive due representation, if necessary by nomination, in each service. 


The Minority Report 

The minority report which is signed by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye is a lengthy document. It gives the history of the 
demand for a further advance of constitutional reform and gives 
an account of the reform movement over many years. 

The complaints brought against the present system of Government 
are, says the report, as follows: — 

(1) The impinging of the administration of reserved upon that of 
transferred subjects and vice versa ; (2) The absence of joint responsibility 

of the Ministers; (3) The absence of joint deliberation between the 
two halves of the Government; (4) The attitude of the permanent 
officials towards the Reforms, their relations with the Ministers and their 
general position in the new constitution ; (6) The difficulties in the way 
of Ministers arising out of the over-riding powers of the Governors 
under the Act; (6) The control of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State; (7) (a) The measures of control exercised by the 

Finance Department; (b) The fact that under the rules the Finance 
Department is in charge of a member of the Executive Council, who is also 
in charge of the spending departments; (c) The disqualification of the 
Ministers to hold the portfolio of finance by reason of the Devolution Rules. 

These complaints are dealt with seriatim. 

Possibility of Advance by Rules. 

“ It has been urged ”, says the report, ‘‘ that an advance can ha 
made by action under section 19A of the Act and without any radical 
amendment of the Act itself. With all respect to those who maintain 
this view, we entirely differ from it. In the first place, it is obvious 
that under section 19A, the .Secretary of State can only “regulate and 
restrict” the exercise of the powers of superintendence, direction and 
control vested in him. In the second place, such regulation and restriction 
of powers must be with a view to give effect to the purposes of the 
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Goveriimenti of India Act. These purposes are defined in the preamble, 
and we think that even if the Secretary of State felt disposed, he could 
not, by the mere exorcise of his powers under this section, abolish 
dyarchy. In the third place, reading the second and third parts of section 
19A with the first part, it seems to us that the relaxation of the 
control contemplated by section 19A can only be with regard to Provincial 
Governments and cannot have any relation to the Central Government. 
The words “ subjects other than transferred subjects" in the second part 
of the section, and the words “any rules relating to transferred subjects ’’ 
in the third pait of the section seem clearly to indicate the limits of 
the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State contemplated by 
the rule-making power under this section. Wo also think that the 
relaxation of control provided for by this section cannot mean the same 
thing as divestment”. 

After suggesting the transference of more .subjects the report deals 
with the question of franchise and does not agree with the majority 
that there should be no general bro.idouing of the franchise. The ade¬ 
quate representation of the depressed classes and factory labour by means 
of election is urged with an extetision of seats in the Assembly and 
the Provincial Legislatures. Women, it is recommended, should be enfran¬ 
chised by rules in every province and should also have a right to 
stand for election. The aim of simcial constituencies should be to 
encourage territorial electorates and not to extend the principle of special 
electorates. The abolition of communal representation seems to be out of 
the question, but the report is entirely opposed to any extension of the 
principle. The report is opposed to the retention of the offici.al “ bloo ’’ 
on principle as it merely served the purpose of adding to the voting 
strength of the (Jovornrnoiit. In regard to European commercial representation 
in the Assembly the minority has no objection to the recommendations 
of the majority. 

The Secretary of States’ Control 

In regard to the control of the Secretary of .State in Council over 
the central and provincial reserved subjects the report says :—“ Wo think 
th.at consisfently with his responsibility to Parliament any divestment of 
such control is out of question, and any relaxation of it by definite dele¬ 
gations of powers by rule must bo of a very limited character. Wo note 
that the n ajority aie of opinion that the step which, in their opinion, 
should bo taken is to work towards establishing a practice in oonformity 
with the position taken by the joint Committee that control in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. We venture 
to doubt whether such a convention would bo of an/ permanent value 
or could effectively put a stop to the powers of control, particularly 
when it is realised that it is extremely difficult to define the expression 
“ purely Indian intei ests.” lle.aring in mind the present Indian Consti¬ 
tution wo do not fool justified in building much hope on such a convention.’ 

Conclusions 

“ While wo agree with the majority that the constitution, as a whole, 
requires to be worked by reasonable men in a reasonable spirit if 
doadlorks are not to ensue, wm venture to think that this will hold 
good ill the case of any other constitution. In our opinion, the system 
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of Dyarchy was during tha first three years everywhere worked in the 
Legislatures by men most of whom were professedly its friends and 
who, generally speaking, tried to work it in that spirit of reasonableness 
which is referred to by the maiority of our colleagues, and it is no 
exaggeration to say—indeed this is also the testimony of several local 
Governments which we have quoted above,—that generally a spirit of 
harmony and co-operation prevailed between the Legislature and the 
Executive, notwithstanding the fact that the atmosphere outside was 
for sometime markedly unfavourable. 

“ The Indian Ministers and Members of Executive Councils also, 
upon whom new opportunities of service wore conferred, appear to us 
to have been within the sphere of their Executive duties, equally 
eager to work the constitution in the same spirit of reasonableness, and 
yet differing from the maiority of our colleagues we have been forced 
to the conclusion that the present system has failed and in our opinion 
it is incapable of yielding better results in future. 

“ The system has been severely tested during the course of this 
year and its practical breakdown in two provinces, viz.. Bengal and 
the Central Provinces as a result of the opinions of the majority of 
the members of the Councils of these two provinces who refuse to 
believe in the efficacy of Dyarchy and the tension prevailing in the 
other Legislatures for similar reasons, point to the conclusion that the 
constitution requires being overhauled. 

“It has failed in our opinion for several reason: (1) There are the 

inherent defects of the constitution which though theoretically obvious 
at its inception have now been clearly shown by actual experience to 
exist. (2) The Ministers’ position has not been one of real responsibility. 
(3) While in a few provinces the practice of effective joint deliberation 
between the two halves of the Government has been followed, in 
several of them it has not been. (4) Excepting to a partial extent 
in Madras, almost everywhere else the Ministers have been dealt with 
individually by Governors and not on the footing of collective respon¬ 
sibility, (5) The close inter-connection between the subjects of adminis¬ 
tration whith have been divided into ‘ reserved ’ and ‘ transferred ’ has 
made it extremely difficult for Legislatures at times to make in practice 
a distinction between the two sections of the Government with the 
result that the policy and administration of the Reserved half of the 
Government have not infrequently been patent actors in determining 
the attitude of the Legislatures towards the Ministers and have also 
in our opinion prejudiced the growth and strength of parties in the 
Councils. (6) The Meston Award has crippled the resources of the 
provinces. It has been the corner stone of the entire Financial system, 
and it has prevented Ministers from developing Nation-building Depart¬ 
ments to the extent which would have enabled them to produce any 
substantial results. (7) Tha defects of the Rules which we have noticed 
before and the constitution and the working of the Finance Depart¬ 
ments have put a severe strain on the system. 

Irremovable Executive 

“The criticism which the Montagu-Chelmsford Report made of the 
Congress League Scheme has been demonstrated to be true in actual 
experience of the defects of having an irremovable Executive with 
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an eloctod majority in the Legislature as is the case in the Legislative 
Assembly under the prosofit Constitution: “An Executive which is 
independent oi its Legislature”, says the Report “as the Indian Executives 
have hitherto been, can carry on the Government in virtue of authority 
derived from without; a party Executive can govern because it interprets 
the will of the people as represented by the Aaaorably, but wherever, 
as in Canada or Malta, attempts have been made to sot up an 
irremovable Executive and a popular Assembly acute conflict has 
ensued and has resulted either in advance to popular government or a 
return to autocracy.” It is scarcely necessary to point out that since 
the above passage was written, responsible government has been intro¬ 
duced in Mali:a with ccrbiin reservations relating to matters of Imperial 
interests. 

“Wo think (hat the Bohar Government has correctly summed up 
the position in the provinces by saying that Dyarchy is working 
‘creakily’ and ‘minor remedies may cure a croak or two. We have 
examined in detail the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules made thereunder with a view to see how far ‘croaks’ discovered 
can be ‘cured.’ Wo are satisfied that this process, though it may lead 
to some improvement of the admimistrative machinery in some respects, 
will not produce any .substantial results. Wo do not think that the 
suggested amendments, if clfocted, will afford ‘valuable training towards 
responsible govanmont’ or will i)i'ovido any solutioji of the difficulties 
which we have discussed in our chapter on political conditions, or that 
they will strengthen the position of the Provincial Governments in 
relation to tlieir Ijsgi.slatures or that of the Central Government in 
relation to the Assembly. 

“ The majority of our colleagues say that no alternative transitional 
system has been placed before us. We think that no such alternative 
transitional system can be devised which can satisfactorily solve the 
administrative or political difficulties which have been brought to our 
notice. To our mind the proper ipiestion to ask is not whether any 
“alternative transitional’’ system can bo devised but whether the 
constitution should not bo put on a permanent basis, with provisions 
for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability in the 
government and ^villing co-operation of the people. We can only express 
the hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early date to 
solve the question. That this attempt should bo m.ade—whether by 
the appointment of a Royal Commiseioii with freer terms of reference 
and larg(3r siopo of onipiiry than ours or by any other agoncy^-is a 
question which wo earnestly commend to the notice of the Government. 


The following arc detailed extracts from the Minority Report 

After summarising the complaints against the present system, as 
given on p. 46, the signatories say: — 

We prepohi! to deal with them i-iriatim :— 

(1) Government being a sin^ln unit, experience showe that it is impobsihle 
to divide Its fuii'tiojjH into wati.-r-tigijt eoinpartmcuts. Indeed Irnm a oonatiintionai 

7 
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point of view a division of the functions of Governments is scarcely practicable. 

But the real difficulties of the division effected by Dyarchy which, in the words 

of the Governot-in-Council of the United Provinces, is “ a cumbrous, complex 
and confused system, having no logical basis ” appear most clearly when the 
system is examined from an administrative point of view. In their despatch of 
the llth November, 1U18, the Government of Bombay observed as follows ;— 

" A ruferenoe to the records of the Government will show that there is 
scarcely a question of importance which comes up for discussion and settle¬ 
ment in any one of the Departments of Government which does not require 
to be weight'd carefully in the light of considerations which form the province 
of another Dej artmeut of Guvernno nt. The Primary duly of the Government 

as a whole is to preserve peace ami order to protect the weak against the 
strong, and to see that in the disposal of all questions coming before them the 
conflicting interests of the many different classes affected receive due attention. 
And it follows from tide that practically all proposals of importance put forward 

by the Minister in charge of any of the departments suggested for transfer will 

involve a reference to the authorities in charge of the reserved departments. There 
are few, if any, subjoots on which they (the functions of the portions of the 
Government) do not overlap. Consequently the theory that, in the case of a 

transferred subiect in charge of a Minister, it will be possible to dispense with 
refei'enoes to Departments of Goverumi nt concerned with the control of reserved 
subjects is largely without foundation". 

We do not think that the anticipations of the Bombay Government were by 
any means extravagant and from the evidence before us wo arc satisfied that those 
anticipations have proved remarkably true in actual administration. In this connection 
wo would refer to what Mr. Chintamuni has said in his memorandum : ‘‘ In the 

light of my expetlonoo, 1 must endorse every word of the above passage. Thu 
observations of the Government of Bombay on the question of financial control 
leading up to the conclusion that Ministers alone esnnot be responsiblo to the 
Legislature bccauso of the real control that the Finance Department must cxeroise over 
all the expenditure up to the time when it is made have been demonstrated to be 
not a whit less true ”, It ie by no means difficult to conceive, that the points of 

view of iiopular Ministers and the members of the Executive Council who owe no 

responsibility to the Legislature and at least ball ol whom ate brought up in offlelal 
traditions from the start of their career sliiiuld not infrequently vary and lead 
to unsatisfaotoiy results. We regard this feature as one of the inherent defects of 
Dyarchy. 

Joint Responsibility. 

The next defect which we desire to notice is one that was very much 

pressed on out attention during out investigation. It was pointed out to us by a 
majority of the ex-Mlnistore whom we examined that the Ministers were dealt 

with by their Governors individually and not collictiveiy. In other words, the 
point raised was that there were Ministers but no Ministries. The evidence of Mr. Chitnavis 
and Bao Bahadur Kelkar of the Central ITovinces, of Lala Harkishenlal of the Punjab, 

and of Sir P. C. Mitter of Bengal shows that not only did the Governors act 

with their Ministers separately but the latter, in some provinces at any rate, 
themselves did not ebsetve the convention ol joint responsibility. On the other 
band, the evideuea of Mr, Chlntamanl shows that the late Ministers in the United 
Provinces ptescrihed for tbemselves a diff,*.reut course of conduct consistent with the 
true constitutional position. Dealing with the question of the relations of the 
Governor and the Ministers, Mr. Cbiutamani describes in detail the practice followed 
in the United Provinces at the commencement of the new era and the variations 
of that practice latter on. 

U. P, Government’s Views. 

The Governor in Council of the United Provinces, in bis letter, dated the 8rd 
July 1924, however, takes the view that even in Bngland the joint responsibility 
of the Cabinet does not extend to all the acts of all the Ministers composing it ; 
and in India, where the Ministers are not always drawn frou' a single well- 
organized party, the ties betw'cnn them cannot be as close as they are in England. 
But it rests in the main with the Ministers themselves to determine how far joint 
teiponBiblllty is to be carried. Pandit Jagat Narain, the late Minister for local 
self-Goveinment, carried it to the point of resigning over a question with which he 
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had no conccri), but to insist that the resignation of one Minister most always 
entail that of his colleague or colleagues, might often, in the conditions at present 
obtaining, make it impossible to form a Ministry.” We recognize that sometimes a 
Gorernut may find it difficult to form a homogeneous Ministry, but in our opinion 
there should be no insuperable difficulty for a Governor to appoint, from dlilerent 
groups, Ministers wbo would agree to work upon a footing of joint responsibility. On 
this question the Joint Select Committee in thoir second Keport observed as 
follows ;—“ The Oommittec think it important that when the decision is left to 
ttio Ministerial portion of tho Governmont the corporate responsibility of Ministers 
should not bo oliflcurnd. Tiny do not iuteud to imply that, in their opinion, in 
every case in which an order is passed in a transferred department the order 
should receive the approval of all the Ministers; such a procedure would obviously 
militate against tho oxpi ditious disposal of business and against the accepted canons 
of departmental responsibility. Itut in cases which are of sufficient importance to 
have called for discussion by the whole Government, they ate clearly of opinion 
that tho final dioision should he that of one or the other portion of the Govern¬ 
ment as a whole.” 

The Central Provinces Government’s Views. 

We shall t ow briefly review the opinions of some of the local Governments. 
The Governor in Oouucll of tlio Central Provinces In his letter, dated 7th July 
1924, takes tho view that at tlie present stage of development of those provinces, 
the joint respoasibdity o( the Ministers would mean the absolute rule of the 

majority party in th.i Council in the trani-forred departments. The Governor would 

prefer to let the conventiou come into being by a natural process of growth 
as the result of tho develipmont of party organisation. We shall deal with the 
question of patty organisation hereafter. 

The Madras Uiulstets. 

We may call attention to paragrapir 33 of the lottor of the Government of 

Madras, dated 28th July, 1924, Tho Madras vtlnisters also have in their minute 
adverted to this question. Tho Honourable the Raja of Panagal, in his minute, 
dated 12tb Jane 1921 observes; ” Uadi Minister has to deal with a Governor 
individually. There is no joint mluistenal responsibility.” The Honourable Sir 

A. P. Patro in his minute, dated 12tli Juno 1934 observes ; " The difficulty created 

by section 52 is to place tho Ministers completely under the power of the Governor, 
There is no room for development of joint and corporate responsibility under the 
circumstances. The Act ought to provide for tho Independence of the Ministers and 
the Governor a< ting with the Ministers should decide any qnesfiion by a majority.” 

Madras Government’s View. 

Dealing with these criticisms of the Ministers, the Governor in Council observes; 
“ The provisions of sub-section .2 of Section 62 contain nothing inconsistent with 
the development dislrtd j tho Governor is to bo guided by the advice of his 
Ministers, unless he sees suffieient cause to dissent from their opinion, It is rather 
the wording of the Instrument of lustructions and of various passages in the 
Devolution Ruh s which seem to contemplate that the Governor is to act with 
a Minister and not with his Ministers. In so far as these documents contain provisions 
practically inconsistent with or dettnetlug from the conception of joint roSponsiblUty 
of Ministers, there may ho a case for their modification. So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, tho difficulty is more theorelloal than practical. The Cabinet system 
to which reference has been made has tended to foster joint responsibility among 
Ministers involving, as it has done, the attempt to administer affairs as a joint 
Government. In other provinces, it is believed, Ministers were not nsually chosen 
as representing a particular party, and it is doubtful if they could be chosen now. 
Instead of altering the Act as the Ministers appear to contemplate, it would 
probably be sufficient to modify the Instrument of Instructions and the Devolution 
Rules, and to trust to the growth of a convention such as tends to be established in 
Madras. 

Thus the difficulty has mainly arisen by reason of tlie wording of the Instrument 
of Instructions, but we desire to point out tliat party system is already beginning to 
grow and we anticipate that with tho marcli of events, it will become stronger 
and more defined at no distant date. But the growth of joint responsibility should 
be allowed to depend upon the personal education of the Governor or the Ministers. 
In our opinion, the statute itself should be so amended as to secure the joint res¬ 
ponsibility of the Mdnisters. 
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Joint Deliberation, 

We now pass to the third complaint which seems to us to be one of vital 
importance, having regard to the mixed character of the Bxecutive Government. 
The Act Itself makes no provision for joint dilibeiation between the two sections of 
the Government, The Joint Select Committee, however, laid considerable stress on 
the desirability of fostering a habit of joint deliberation in regard to a large category 
of busincBs of the character which would naturally be the subject of Cabinet consultation. 
The Committee were distinctly of the opinion that joint deliberation between members of 
the Executive Council and the Ministers sitting under the chairmanship of the Governor 
should be carefully fostered. The Committee attached the highest importance to 
the principle that wlicn once opinion has been freely exchanged and the last word 
had been said, there should be then no doubt whatever as to where the responsibility 
for the decision lay. Thereiorc, in the opinion of the Committee after such con¬ 
sultation, when it was clear that the decision should lie within the jurisdiction of 
the one or the other halt oi the Government that decision in respect of a 
reserved suhjtct should bo recunh'd separately by tiio Executive Council and in 
respect ot a traiiofened subjeet by the Ministers, and all acts and proceedings of 
the Qoveromeiit should state in delinite terms on whom the responsibility for the 
decision rested. The Committee visualised to themselves the Governor acting as an 
informal arbitrator between the two halves of tlie Govetumont, They considered 
that it would be the duty of the Governor to see that a decision arrived at on 
one side of his Government was followtd by such consequential action on the 
other side as might be necesfary to make the pohey tflective and homogeneons. 
Lastly, they laid down that in the debates of ihe Legislative Council members of 
the Executive Council should act together and Ministers should act together but 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote. Members of the Executive Council 
should riot be required to support either by speech or vote proposals of Ministers 
of which they did not approve; they should be fnio to speak and vote for each 
other’s proposals when they were in agreement with them. 

Mr. Montagu’s Views 

Mr. Montagu in his speech of 5tli June 1911), on the motion for the second 
reading of Ihe Government of India bill in Fatliamont, put the position more 
briefly as follows —“ If reserved subjects are to become transferred subjects one 
day, it is absolutely essential that during the transitional period, although there is 
no direct responsibility for them, there should be opportunities of influence and 
consnltation. Therefore, although It srems necessary to separate tho responsibility 
there ought to ha every room that you can possibly have lor consultation and joint 
deliberation on tho same policy, and for acting together for the purpose of oon- 
enltation and deliberation, as the bill provides, in one Government." We have 
taken the liberty quoting these passages at length because the question of joint 
deliberations has attracted much public notice and some ot the Governors in Coun¬ 
cil have also referred to It In thoii letters to the Government of India. Our atten¬ 
tion has also been drawn by some witnesses to the varying practices in the pro¬ 
vinces. In Bengal, we gather from the letter of the Governor in Connell, dated 
the Slst July, 1924, that the two halves of the Government worked in unision and 
that the system of dyarchy was not liberally adhered to. 

Varying Practice. 

The Governor in Council of the Central Provinces in the letter dated the 7th 
July 1924 stated that in his province every cflort had been made to carry on the 
Government in the spirit of the reeommi ndations of the Joint Select Committee. 
But to secure uniformity the Governor in Council oongideted it desirable to include 
in the rales of business made under section 49 (2) of the Act a rule requiring 
joint deliberation between both halves of the Government on all questions of 
important policy. From the letter of the United Provinces Government, we gather 
that since His Excellency the present Governor assumed oflSce, there has in fact 
been joint deliberation on all matters in which both sides of the Government 
were concerned. Mr. Chintamani has in his meraoranrium given bis impression of 
the joint working of the two halves of the Government. According to him, the 
practice was followed for the major part of the first year, but in the second year 
of bis olfico joint meetings of the whole Government became less and in the 
third, still less frequent. The system had worked well, it would appear, just in 
the measure in which dyaichy was departed from, while misunderstandings, differences 
and friction became only too frequent after dyarchy came to be a fixed idea in 
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the Grovaruoi’d aiiaJ. In the begiaaing, according to him, *’thare were weekly 

meetings o£ the whole Government ; anch meetings gradually became less frequent 
until at times wo had not more than one in a month, or even one in a couple 
ot months or more.” We also find from the evideaee that at least on one occasion 

one member (f the Executive Oouncil spoke openly at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council against th; policy of the Ministers, We understand that in Bombay joint 
meetings were hold from June 11121 onwards, but files or papers relating to business 
on the reserved side do not appear to have been, as a rule, circulated to the Ministers 
who were consequently unable to give any cimsideted opinion on It. They therefore 
abstained, as \vc are informed by one of our colleagues. Dr. Paranjpye, from taking 
any prominent part in the diseussion. In Madras, we gather from the letter ot the 
Governor in Cjuncil that " joint consultation between the two parts ot the Govern¬ 
ment has from the first been laid ilowii as essential and has not been without the 
advantage of iacratsmg the influence ot Ministers in the Councils of the Government 
and in extending that iiiiluenen over the whole rango of Government activities. It 
has also result ;'l, ."-s tire Ministe.rs l.hemsrdves would probably admit, in giving them 
the advantage of the steadying iutluoneo of the wider administrative experience 
enjoyed by their ctilleaguos of the reserved half, and His Exci.filency the Governor 

in Council rugirda it as one of Iho most encouraging symptoms that Ministers have 

been ready to weigh well the advice thus given th< m, as well as that of the 
secretaries and hcaila of departments under thorn." Dealing with this matter. Sir K. 
V. Beddi, an ox-Miuiatcr in Madras, says: ‘‘It must not, however, be forgotten 
that it was int the dyarchical system as conceived in the Act but an attempt to 
ignore it and get over its inherent diiliculties that made it possiblo to achieve 
the little suecess which Madras is believed to have achieved.” 

To sum up, till; conclusions which we have arrived at on this point are '.—(1) that 
the system of joint deliberation between the two halves of the Government in the 
spirit of the rtc immcmiiUions of llie Joint Select Committee has been followed only in 
Madras and Bengal; (‘2j tliat in oilier provinces it has either not been^ followed 
consistently or to the exteut, and in the manner contemplated by the Joint Beleot 
Committee or laid .lawn in tlui lu.struracnt of Instructions ; (3) that in some pro¬ 
vinces at any rate Mini.sli'rs iuivc not been satisfied with the manner in which it 

has been iulloviCd. Mueli a.s ’.ve appreeiatc tlie wisdom of tho recommendations ot 
the Joint SeUc: Committee and ol tlio ob.iervalions ot Mr. Montagu, which we have 
quoted above, 've f .-el that in tlio best of circunietanceB tho habit of Joint deli¬ 
beration betwei-n the two halves of Government, good as it may be so far as it 
goes, cannot, without the idemeac of comiinm responsibility, bad to effieieney in 
the adminiatrai-on nor always lit harmonious lelatinnship between members of the 
Executive Couiidl and the M.uislers. luderd it seems to us that at times it is 

apt to weaken the [icsitiou ot the Ministers, ‘‘vis a vis” tlio Legislative Councils 

and tho eiectoratoa in illation to rciseived subjects, more particularly when there 

is occasion ior dilfercnce of opinion in regard to tlui questions of policy between the 
Legislature and tin; Executive. VVu are auxious to safeguard ourselves against 
conveying the imprjssiim tliat given dyardiy to work, wo do not appreciate the 
value of joint lelibiratlon betweeu tlic two hulves of tho Government, but we 
maintain that ii is an iniierent defect of the ju'cseiit Constitution that the Govern¬ 
ment should be divided into two lialvea. 

The rublio Services 

We turn, now, to the question of the relation lictween the reformed Govern¬ 
ment and the publ'c seivicis. Homo of the Ouveinors in Council have referred to 
it either in their reports of l!i23 or in their letters of 1221. The (puestion haa 
been approached from various points of view. Tiie Governor in Council in Madras 
in Paragraph ‘27 of lii.i lettiw of tlie lOtli July, 1!I28, says that “it is undoubted 
fact that tliero i.ae be- n and still is an appreciable amount of discontent and a 
considt'jable fieliii? of insecurity among tin.so services, bctli as to the terms of 
their pay and pension and as to tiieir gi-neial prospects. The feeling is partly due 
to the fact that in rransiatiiig the spirit of the Betorma into practical action a 
Considerable number ot posts hitherto reserved or believed to be reserved have been 
thrown open reeuitiy .and more arc likely to be thrown open in the future to 
Indians, a'- lias alreaiiy b”en done, to take typical instances, in the Educational 
and Agricuitural sorvices, while others liavc been abolished or threateneii with 
abolitiDD. A Becjnd cause i.s uncertainty as to how the Constitution of India under 
the Beforms will, I'eveiop iu the future. A t'ui'd arises out of the economic condi- 

7(a) 
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tioBB wbicb ate a legacy of the Wat.” We note, however, with eatisfation that 
in the next paragraph he says that the relatiouB between the Ministry and the 
heads of departmenta under their control have generally been cordial; and the local 
Legislative Council, though naturally sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, baa 
not been unreasonable in its attitude towards the British services. Individual 
members of the services have undoubtedly found it difficult to serve under the altered 
conditions ; but the great majority accepted the change in a most loyal spirit and 
have done their beet to make the Eeforms a success.” 

The report of the Governor in Council in Bihar and Orissa, dated the 14th 
August, iya3, after pointing out that though the present intermediary stage between 
bureaucratic supremacy and popular control creates difflculties, there has been no 
want of loyal co-operation on tho part of the Ministers, observes that “members 
of the services feel that their tenure is extremely insecure and that any chance of 
securing suitablo employment elsewhere is worth accepting,” The Governor in Council 
in the Un'ted Provinces iu his letter dated the 3rd July, 11)21, makes the following 
observations ; “ More than one resolution has been passed which, if carried out, would 
have deprived them of appointments to till which they had been recruited. It is 
not suggested that the Legislative Council has deliberately Sought to inllict injustice 
on European officers. The constitution of the All-India services is not well under¬ 
stood and many members of the Legislature are inttuenced by the foiling (for which 
there is juetitication) that in the past Indians have not received their fair share of 
the higher appointments. The natural effect, however, of the attitude of the Legisla¬ 
ture has been to create in the minds of Englishmen serving in India an impression 
of hostility and a feeling of insecurity which makes it difficult for them to give 
of thoir best. There are distinct signs that the sorvioes ar« losing their former 

keenness. Since they no longer have the power of sliaping policy to the extent to 
which they bad, thiy no longer feel that tho progreis of the country depends upon 
their efforts, nor indeed that any efforts of theirs are likely to have abiding 
results. Enthusiasm and energy have also been sapped by linsncial pressure and 

by the cloud of uncertainty which hangs over the future of the country to which 
they have given their lives.” 

In paragraph 10 of Annexure A to tho letter of tho Central Provinces Govern¬ 
ment, dated the 7th July, 1024, rcterenoe is made to tho services’ distrust of their 
own future, to the unfriendly attitude of the local Legislative Council in the 
beginning, and to the keen desire of the non-oflieial members of the Council for 
the Indianisation of the services and the resentment of tho fact that they are not 
subject to their control. “ During the last year of its life, the feeling of the 

Legislative Council,” so ends the paragraph, “became less unfriendly to the European 

services and the services had more oonfideuce in the support of the Home Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament, with the result that the fechug of ilislrust became petbapB 
less pronounced.” We have given these extracts with a view to show the nature of 
the complaints of the services and the view taken of their position in relation to 
the Beforms by tho various Governors in t ouncil. How far the present position 
will be afli'ctod by any decisiuca that may be taken on the recommendations of 
the Bojal Commission on the Superior Civil Services ptesidod over by Viscount Lee 
we do not feel called upon to dlscnse. 

Anomalous Position 

While it is possible to uodorstand the feeling that the services have no longer the 
power of shaping policy to the extent that they had or their feeling that the 
progtesB of the country no longer depends upon their efforts or that any efforts of 
theirs are not likely to have abiding results, it may as well be pointed out here 
that this is the inevitable consequence of the transference of power, limited as it 
is, to local Legislatures; and indeed constituted the “raison d’etre" of the Beforms, 
The Imperial services in the past have been mainly responsible for the shaping of 
policy in India and the combination of political and administrative functions iu the 
services is to our mind mainly responsible for the frequency and strength of the criticism 
to which they have been exposed in the past. The immunity which public services in 
England or the Dominions enjoy from hostile or unfriendly criticism cannot, we are 
afraid, be secured for the service in this country in any large measure unless, among 
other things, the relations of the services to the Legislatures ate brought into 
closer approximation with those prevailing in England or the Dominions. When it is 
recognised by the public that the services are mere instruments for the execution of 
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the policy ol the Government and that they have no political functions to disoharBe. 
we think they will cease to be the targets of that criticism which is pointed out 
as an undesirable feature of the present political conditions in India ; for when 
that stage is reached, it will be the responsible Ministers and not the services who 
will have to bear the brunt of public critiesm. As matters stand at present, the 
central ot the services or their recruitment does not rest with the local Govern¬ 
ments or with the Government of India. It seems to us, therefore, that in the 
best of circumstances the present position is apt to give nee at ti-nca to friction 
and a feeling of mutual distrust which cannot be conducivo to no lent and good 
administration. ^ 

Ex-Ministers’ Views. 

In the course of the evidence that we iiave recorded, some allegations have been made 
suggesting or implying want of co-opoTatioii on the part oli ihe services vvitli the Ministers, 
We have carolully consitieied in this connection the evidence of the cx-Ministers who 
appealed beloni us, iDume of them, such as Sir r. C. Mitter, r,.forrea omphatically to 
the support and loyal cn-uperation which they always received from the permaueut 
oflicials. He, howtwor, stated that bis relations with some of iljc members of the 
Indian Educaliouai Service were not liappy. Mr. Kolkai's evidence docs net warrant 
us in coming to the couelusion that there was any want of loyalty on the part of 
the officers attached to his departments, tliougli there might have been tome occa- 
sioUB on wh‘Ci lie and the heads (d depaitments and seoroiaries miglit have on 
matters of opinion come into conllict. Mr. HatkisUen Ina’s evidence too does not 
iustify us in .trrivmg at any decision adverse to the loyalty of the services. Mr. 
Chintaraani’s evidence show that there were many oifioers whose attitude towards 
the Ministers was oorrect, and some were cordial and helpful. In iii,i oral cvidenco 
ho stated that the relatious between liiin and bis officers were quite good in the 
beginning, though not so good with some of them throughoui, lie however never 
(jueetioned the lionesty of those oUieeis who rtiOured !rom him. bit Chimanlal 
Setalvad, who was a member of the Executive (.hmneil, Ji.,mbay, admitted that be 
received the gRatest nSBislnuce from tlm services, tlmugli ho pointed out that on 
certain oi-casima tlieie was, owing to tlieir lack of control over the services 
embarrassment eaused to the Ministers. Our own couclnniou upon a review of the 
evidence is that, gem rally speaking, the attitude of tie; meinbers of tiio sorviCes was one 
of loyal c.o-opecalion, though m a le»v (.’iceptional cases it might not have been 
to. At thtj satiU! tnuc, we are bound to point out that (juc analysis or the situation 
leads us to think that two important faeiors have operated to affect the relations 
of the Services to tlio Ministers. Tlie first is the natural aiffornice between the 
points of view of Members of the permanent services and the Ministers in regard 
to rjufistions of policy, iuasiuueh ae they represent different iicbouls of thought, one 
bureaneratic and the other popular. Ihe s cond factor is that under ttie present' 
Constitution tbi Ministers feel tiiat the services can look to higher powers lor the 

enforcement of their views in cases of diffctciioes wliieU teud’s to undermine the 

Ministers’ uulherity. 

We venturi to think that under Ihe present system, the entire constitution, 
the motheds of lecinitmcnt and control ol tlic services are incompatible with the 
situation created by the Itetorms and the possibility of their furlhur developments. 
The present organisations of the services came into existence when .mimittedly the 
centre of political gravity was outside India and when the services took a leading 
part in the shaping of policy. Those conditions have appieoiably clianged and will 
change still further, and it is but natural that there should be dissatislaction among 
the services with their position and alsp among the Legislatures witli the restraints 
and limitations imposed on their powers in relation to the servieep. We think that 

the question of the services is inseparably connected with the question of constitu¬ 

tional development in India and we ate of the opinion that the relation of the 
services to the Legislatures cannot be put on a satisfactory and enduring basis by 
a mere amendment of the rubs or even by the delegation of certain powers under 
section 'J6I!. We dsBire to repeat what we have alrtariy stated, that the position 
of the permanent services in India should be placed on the same basis as in England, 
We fully lealise the imperative necessity of safeguarding the intereeta of the services'. 
Whether this can be achieved by the passing of an Act by the Imperial Parliament 
or by the Indian Legislature or by the incorporation of special provisions for the 
protection of the rights and inteitsts of the services in the future Constitution of 
India, ale questions on which we recognize there nay be diffeicnccs ol opinion. 
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Whichever miithod is adopted, we are persuaded that the queatiou calls for an 

effective aal early solution. 

We are aware of the provisions of the Grovemment of India Act relating to 
the appointiBCnt of a rublio Services Commission. We recognize the value of such 
Commissions in the Djiuinions, and while we think that the appointment of such 
a Commission in India ahouH lead to the Solution of many difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the services, we feel that without a proper delinition. 
of the relations of the services to the Legislaturos in the light of the new con¬ 
ditions introduced by the Uufonns, it will not be easy to secure smooth and 
harmonious working of tlio Constitution. 

Public Services Commission. 

While we accept the principle underlying the appointment of such a Commis¬ 
sion, we desire to point out that the Commission contemplated by the statute is 
one ownig its appointment to, and deriving its authority iiom the Secretary of 
State in Council, and vve cannot see how such a Commission can be appointed 
by any other authority so long as the action referred to above stands in the Act. 
We are, however, of the opinion that the statutory power of appointing Such a 
Commission should be vested in tho Governor-General in Council, but this as pointed 
above is obviously impossible without an amendment of tho Act itself. (Similarly, 
section 9GB (2) gives (he Secretary of Slate in Council power to make rules for 
regulating the claasiiication of tho Civil Services in India, the methods of their 
teernitmeut, their cfiiiditions of service, pay and allowances, discipline and con¬ 
duct. It also provides lur the delcgatiou of the power of making rules to the 
Government of India oi to the local Governtueuts to such extent and in respect 
of such matters as may he prescribed and tiio authorisation of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature or ibe local Legislatures to make laws regulating the pu'^lio services. To 
the best of nur knowledge such delegation in respect of the services has not yet 
taken plao:'. Rut we understand that it is proposed to provincialise such of the 
services as may bn directly employed in the administration of the transferred subjects. 
Without expressing any opinion on the likely effects of the contemplated change 
we would point out the anomaly of placing the services or any portion of them 
under the protection or control of any other authority except the Government of 
India. Wo are aware of tho strong feeling eiitertained on the subject by the 
services themselves. We recogniso the great importance of keeping them well-contented 
and beyond the. riaeh of the iluctuations of political opinion or influence incidental 
to a system of domocratio government. But we feci that their position can be 
scoured and the causes of (.heir discontent removed by proper legislation on the 
subject. We apprchriicl that proper relations between tJio Legislatures and the 
services cannot be esiablishod so long as the former feel that they have no power 
of dealing with them in reiipoct of the matters mentioned in soctinu 90 B (2), and 
BO long as the latter feci that they can look up to a higher aut.hoiity outside 
India in tespict of those matter?. In oar opinion, for tho proper cnllivation of a 
due sense of responsibility ou either side the basis of their relation should be 
dinged, and we wouid wclconio any legislativo cnactmeut wliioh Pecured the object 
referred to above. It is, however, obvious that our views cannot be given effect 
to by the exercise of any rule-making power. 

h'inance Gepaitment. 

As regards the, general position of flip Finance Department in the Provinces, 
we obsErve that it occupies a peculiar position in tho riyarohical system of Govern¬ 
ment, and accetdiug to the written or oral evidouco of several ex-Miaisters, it has 
demonstrated the liillicullieB and defects of the system more than almost any other 
of its many anomalies and imperfections. In the first place, it has not in fact 
been a department c immon to the whole and independent of either half of the 
Government, but has been made a reserved department by the. Devolution Rules 
(Rule 36). Ministers arc ineligible for the office of the Finance Member, who is the 
head of the Department. The Finance Member must be a member of the Executive 
Council. There is no force in the argument put forward in defence of this rule 
that trained men are leqr.ired to fill the office, for not all of the officers who have 
held or now hold it in the provinces had previous experience of the working of the 
Finance Depaitmiiut, while the Indian member of the Executive Council of Bihar 
and Orissa who is in charge of Finance has not proved to be less competent than 
the seri'ice members in the other provinces. But had he been an elected member of 
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respocaibla to it, he would have been ineligible £01 the position. We think this 
bar should be removed even under the present system. 

The provision of the appointment of a Joint Secretary to look after the 
transferred departments does not solve the difficulty of the earlier part of the rule from 
the point oi view of the Ministers, If advatage had been taken of it by Ministers 
it would only have produced, very likely, administrative difficulties and friction 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that in no single province has it been utilised. 

It has been stated that the Finance Department can only give advice on the 
financial aspect of administrative proposals and can do no more and that Ministers 
are at liberty not to accept the advice. This we fear must be regarded as an 
incomplete and a theoretical description of the position and, in the light of what 
nearly all the Ministers and cx-Miuisters wbosu opinions have been furnished to us 
have said, we cannot accept that description as being wholly in accord with actual 
facts. The evideuce of the Ministers and officera of the Finance Department baa 
made it clear that the Finance Department in examining proposals of the other 
departments not only considers the liiianciol point of view but also considers the 
policy of the proposals and this procedure has been sought to be justified on the 
analogy of the I'inauce Departments in other countries whose control is said to be 
even more stringent than that exercised by Finance Departments in India. But 
the two cases aro not on all f juib, for in those countries the Government is unitary 
and the polity to be criticised is tliat accepted by the whole Government of which 
the Finance Department forms a part. But in the provinces under Dyarchy the 
policy of the Transferred Departments is the policy of the members who are respon¬ 
sible to the legislatures, ami the examination of the policy of the Transferred 
Departments by the Finance Department is therefore open to grave objection. 

As regards the liberty enjoyed by Ministers to reject the advice of the Finance 
Department, it must be pointed out that their only remedy then is to appeal to 
the Governor against the Department. We teat that it is not correct to say that 
it is the department which has to lay such appeal, Whore there is a divergence 
of opinion, all that vetnaius fur the Finanoe, Department to do is not to release the 
needed funds, unless and until the Minister coiicernuil, has produced before it the 
sanction of superior authority, namely, the Governor. 

Finance Member 

One general complaint against the provision of a very serious character has 
been made that the Finance Member is also in charge of some spending departments 
and that naturally enough there is an unconscious desire on his part to promote 
the interests of those departments at the expense of other, and particularly of the 
nation-buiiding departments under tlie control of the Ministers with the result that 
in, many provinaiis Ministers have felt that, their departments have been starved. 
To this proueuesB of the Finance Department several of the ei-Ministers have 
referred in the course of their examination; but this suggestioa has been repudiated 
by some of the GoveriiorB in Oouneil. Our examination of the reports of some of 
the local Governments which give the figures shows that the division of expenditure 
between the reserved and transferred halves has been as follows :— 



Reserved. 



Transferred. 

Madras— 

1921 

68 

per 

Cent. 


32 

per 

cent. 

1922 

67 

pur 

cent. 

... 

33 

per 

cent. 

1923 

06 

per 

Cent. 

.«« 

31 

per 

cent. 

Bengal— 

1921 

70 

per 

cent. 


30 

per 

cent. 

1922 

66 

per 

cent. 


34 

per 

cent. 

1923 

66 

per 

cent. 


31 

per 

cent. 

Assam— 

1921 

78 

per 

cent. 


22 

per 

cent. 

1922 

... 71 

pur 

cent. 


36 

per 

cent. 

1923 

71 

per 

cent. 


25 

per 

cent. 

Bihar and 
1931 

Orissa— 

30 

piT 

cent. 

Recurring 

70 

per 

cent. 

1922 

30 

per 

cent. 

Nou-recurriDg ... 

70 

per 

cent. 

1923 

26 

per 

cent. 

Uecuning—non 
Recurring 

71 

per 

cent. 
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It has been admitted by Sir Ftedaiio Gauntlett that it is unsatisfactory that 
the Finance Member should have charge of any administrative departments. Assum- 
iug that what has been called “ the costly remedy ’’ of appointing a member of 
Government to be exclusively in charge of flnauce is adopted, we are still doubtful 
that it will be a real and full remedy. It was, however, pointed out to us that 
it would not be because the Pinance Member would still continue to be part of 
the ‘Governor in Council’ charged witli the responsibility for the administration of 
the reserved and with no direct respoiraibility for the traiisferrod subjeetB. We are 
impressed by the validity of this objection. 

Yet another suggestion was made in the course of the examination of one of 

the ex-Ministets who came before ns. It was that the Finance Member should be 

neither a mumber i t the Executive Council nor a Minister. What will he be then ? 
Will he bo a Member of the Government? Wdl be be only an adviser? To whom 
will he be responsible ? We mean no discourtesy if we are unable to treat this 
particular suggestion as being at all feasible. 

There still remains one last objection. Even if satieiactory atrangeraents can be 
made to meet the criticisms whieh have been rightly made of the present system, 
we have still to ooneider the position of the Governor. He is the supreme appellate 
authority in all matters of (lieagreement between his two sets of colleagues. In 
regard to differences between the two halves of the Government arising over linancial 
mattorp, his position must bo extremely delicate and embarrasaiug. He is ultimately 
responsible to Parliament through the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for the administtation of the reserved subjects, of which finance forms a 
part under rule. Therefore the tribunal to which alone the Minister can appeal 
la far from being satisfactory. This is a prominent feature of the present Consti¬ 
tution and its defective nature baa been stressMi by more than one Minister and 
sx-Minister, 

It has been suggested that the evils of the present system can be remedied by 

the adoption of the system of a separate purse. We do not favour this, for ft is 

calculated to aggravate the difficulties instead of mitigating them. The question was 
thoroughly ixamined by the Joiut Select Committee and, in our opiniou, rightly 
objected. The most careful and anxious dcliberatinc that we have been able to 
bestow upon this part of the subieot leads us to but one conclusion. The only 
cure to be had is in the replacement of the <lyarohieal by a unitary and icsponsiblo 
provincial Government. 

Condition of the Electorate 

In the course of out enquiry and disoussions, we have had to give our consi¬ 
deration to certain important conditions of advance. They are connected with (a) 
the poPition of the electorates with reference to their education and capacity ; (b) 
communal tension and tendencies ; (c) the representation cd the depressed and working 
clsssis; (d) the size and heterogeneity of the provinces; and (e) internal security 
and self-defence. Wc propose now to deal with these conditious ‘‘seriatim.” 

(a) ELliCTOKATE AND THE J’UBLIC'.—Our attention was frequently drawn to the 
extent of interest displayed by the public, and particularly by the eUctorates, in 
the elections to, anil subsequently in the activities of, the Legislatures. The number 
of voters who went to ihc polls in 1!I20 was a small pcrcetdage of the total, 
mainly owing to the political ativioaplicrc which prevailed at the time, and ranged 
from 16'!j per cent, in Assam to 41 per cs-nt. in the lura! constituencies of Eihar 
and Orissa. Those who then preached a boycott of the Councils continued their 
hostility to the Heforms, and belittled, while the movement lasted, thu cffnrls and 
achievements of the Tepresentatives of the people. In consequence, the. task of 
political training, which is one of the chief obligations of members of the Legis¬ 
latures, was a somewhat onerous one, and it must be confessed that in this respect 
the record of the members has on the whole been inadequate, though not so 
meagre as several local Governments seem to think. Some oi them have referred in 
their reports to the indifference and apathy of the outside public towards the 
proceedings of the Legislatures. The Madras Government say that considerable interest 
and appreciation has been displayed by the public from the commencement of the 
Reforms, and that the constituencies have been keenly alive. In the Punjab public 
interest in the proceedings of the Council rose and fell, it is said, with debates 
with a pronuunced political flavour; in the Central Provinces, the Government 
record a steadily rising tide of popular appreciation of the efforts of their repre- 
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fientatives in the local Legislature. The discussion of agrarian questions in the 
United Provinees and the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Councils has brought home 
to large numbers of voters tho value of the franohise. 

We may here refer to some vcrtiuent remarks of II. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in opening the runjab Legislalivu Council in Novembi r 1921. “ The extension of 

the electoral system has brought into the orbit of polities classes whose interests 
were previously unvoiced and the free discossiou hero of tlieir ni-eds and requirements 
has given a new aspect to tlie whole of tlie public life in the Puniab. The' value 
of this development must nut be indgcrl merely by the force of tho im[iaot on 
Government pulley of the views of tliesc classes, Tim awakening of political cons- 
ciousness among our rural cnisscs has given them a new outlook as there is an 
insistput demand remong tlicm for better cdiicalimi, aid lor vncaiioriB,! fr.aining, great 
activity in availii'g themselves of clmraclcr-bnilifing institutions such as co-operation 
a new and m -.re intelligent interest in all that conci rns their econotiiic welfare,” 
During the eleetions o£ 1922, the participation of tiic Sr.aiaj Party rendered the 
c.intents '.n many if tho constituinieies veiy keen and the pidling was consequently 

much heavier than the lirst elections. Kven so, wo. are aware, that tin; nurabrt 

of those who actually utdiaed their vote is a small proportion to the total popula¬ 
tion, Nor do we .viai to nveihiok tlic fact that only six niillions representing 
between 'wo and ibrce per cent, of the total populatii..'i lias been enfranchised. But 
it may not be amiss to point cut hero that in England, at the time of tho first 
Beforra Bill in 18:!2, only 8 per c .'ni. were eiifrauchisMl, a.ml tin so belonged to tbe 
rich and privileged classes; betwoeg 18:12 and ]S(i7, ilie number increased to 4-6 
per cent., in 18(17 to 9 per cent., jn 1881 to a lit,Mo over 1 8 per cent., and it is 

only in 1918 that the number rose to over 50 pet cent. (See Dr. W. A, Chappie’s 

“ Kunction of Libtralism," Onntemporary lloview, Septmuber 1921). We would in 
this eonnentiuii also draw attention to bonie impn-ssivu facts relating to tbe position 
in the United Kingdom as regards the staUi of the electorates and cognate malteis, 
which Mr. Chditamanq has Cited 111 an addendum to his wemorandutu ;_ 

” I'tv.vioue to 1832 there were le.ss tlian 6,00,000 petsous who load the right to 
vote in the el ctioa of membi.rs of f'arli.ameiii. The R' form Act of that year in¬ 
creased the invuhd to u. arly 10,00,000 ; tfn ,\ct of 1807 incrensud it to 23,00 000; 
the Act of 1881 increased it again to 55,00,000; and last of all the Act of ’ 1 UI 8 
increased the number of tlie electors to ovi-r 20,00,000, There are several millionB 
of women to whom tlin vote is still denied” p‘I’riuoipks of Liburalism ” 1924 
Liberal Publication Deparimciil Booklets, N'o, 2.) ’ ’ 

‘‘Most (if tho English bor.mghs may be roughly divilad into those which wore 
sold by I'h'.'ir patron-, flic great fi'rritoidal magnafies, and those wliich sold them¬ 
selves to th;; highest bidder”. Tim country c .ustitueneies of forty bhilJing freeholders 
although limited and utimiual, were less corrupt and morn iudcipendeut than the 
voters in liorunghs, but liny were |.rm:tically at the disposal of the great nobles 

and local ianhownere. In 179:J, when 111.; mi;nibers of Mm House of Commons 
numbered .358,^ no fewer than 861 wore m.iuinally rotiuncd by less than 15,000 
electors, hut, in reality, on the nomination nf the Governrnect and 197 piivnla 

patrons, The Union with Ireland in 1801 added 100 memb-rs to the House of 
whom 71 wet;i rn'minated by 56 individuals. In 1810, nf li,58 memberH ot’the 
House, 487 we -e n turned by Mie notuiualiuu (jf the Qovenimeiit and 207 private 

patrons. (If these natrons, 114 were pipers. “ The glaring defects of thn represeuta- 
tive system—tl e di cayid and rotten bnronghs, the private property nf noblemen 
the close corpnrati ms openly selling tlie seats at their disposal to members who,’ 
in turn sold their owir parUamentary votes, and the exislenco ul; great maiud'aeluring 
cities distingu shed by th, ir wealMi, industry and intelligence, and, yet poBsoseing 
no right of Beiidinp represenlatives l.j Parliament" (Taswell, Langmead’s Constitu¬ 
tional History ot England). 

Small as is the proportion of the population of which the Lcgislatui'es are 

directly representative, some of the. local anveniincnt.a liave admiitid tlieir representa¬ 
tive character. Thus, the Maiiras O ivernmi-ut say that “ Ihe i.'ourcil represents 
public opinion and to a o-rlain extent sdsn oreates it”. Tl.e Bombay Government 
makes the same admission “in the si'irse that .all the chief communities are 

represented in it and the members underftand the intorcBts of their communities 

and are ready to defend and support them”. The Puujab GoverniiKiit remark that, 
the Council was representative ot various shades of rqiinion but raodtrale public 

opinion s’. as preriominant. “As a body”, they add, ‘ the Couneil was shrewd. 
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cautious and etrongly imbued with the conaeivatlve ideas traditionally associated 
with the farmer class”. 

We have not been able to find the exact number of illiterates among the 
present olectorates. But notwithstanding the fact that education in the three E’s 
among the masses has been neglected in the past, we think that the average Indian 
voter, both rural and urban, is possessed of sufficient intelligence to understand 
issues directly affecting his local interests and capable of exercising a proper 
choice of his representatives. We think that the repeated use of the franchise will 
in itself ba an education of potent value and the process of education must go 
hand in band with tlie exercise of political power. Wo are, therefore, of the opinion 
that the franchise in every province should be carefully examined, and wherever it 
admits of lowering, it should he lowered, so as to secure the entranchisement of a 
substantially large number of people. 

(b) CoMMtjNAL Tension and Tenoknoies .— We are fully aware that the unfortunate 
tension between the two principal communities, Hindu and Muhammedan, winch has 
recently manifested itself in riots in some towns is held to be a serious warning 
against any precipitate or oven early move towards responsible Government, We 
do not wish to overlook the argument or to under-estimate its force, but we 
wish also to enter a caveat against the tendency to exaggiegate the extent 
of these communal differences, which has been visible in a marked degree 

in certain quarters. Much as we deplore these dissensions and disturbances, we 

shall point out tbat in judging of them and their beating upon the question ot 

political advance regard must bo had to the siao of the country and its enormous 

population, and also to the fact tbat the vast majority of the people live peaceful 
life, and in rural areas the relations between the two communities are, generally 
speaking, friendly. It is mainly in Inwiis that unfriendly relations sometimes lead to 
results which the saner section of each community deplore. 

We shall here quote the evidence of Mr. Baikat Ali, a representative ef the 
Punjab Muslim League, which bears out our own views oi the matter. 

“ Q, 1 want to put you a few questions about the Hindu-Muhammedan situa¬ 
tion in the Punjab. The majority of the population in the Punjab are agriculturists. 
Are they not? A, Undoubtedly. 

Q, About 90 per cent of the population in the Punjab live on agriculture 
directly or indirectly ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is tbere any Iltndu-Muhammedan racial bitterness or feelirrg in rural 
grea'i? A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. Because the interests of the Hindu and Muhammedan population in the 
agricultural portion the Punjab are common 1 A. Yes, identical. 

Q. They have common interests ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now I come to the urban areas. You know that in the Punjab the 
number of towns exceeding 20,000 in population is very small 1 A. Yes, there 
ate only a few large towns in the Punjab. 

Q, In fact, the majority of municipal towns in the Punjab are rt-aliy large 
village ? A. Quite. 

Q. In the smaller towns, is there any bitterness of feeling between the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans ? A. Not much. 

Q. So that this acute phase of communal feeling which is talked of so much 
exists mainly in the bigger towns in the Punjab ? A. In the larger towns of 
the Punjab. 

Q. Like Multan, Lahore and Amritsar? A. You may add to these Bawal- 
pindi also,!’ 

Eecognising as we do the imperative necessity and urgency for the removal 
of those differences, we shall point out that the leading members of the two 
communities have been anxious to bring about the establishment of good relations 
and we hope that these efforts will bear fruit. We also recognise that the conditions 
precedent for the success of such efforts are ( 1 ) the frank recognition by each 
community oi the principles of religious freedom and the cultivation of habits of 
toleration ; (2) the effective saieguarding of the interests of minorities in respect 
ot their pi litical representation ; (3) the adequate representation ot duly qualified 
members of each community in the public services.ot the country. So far as the 
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iattiH' two comlitioiia i\i'e coiicai'niiil, we tliink that they can be brought about by pro- 
visions iu till* Act itself 01 -the rules thereumler and througli the ageuoy of the Public 
Sei vices Oonnnission. So far as the lirst condition is conoerncii, we think i hat the fultil- 
nierit of the other two oonilitions is bouii l to have its effect on the gernerai outlook of the 
minorities concerneil, and will materially help the leaders of the communities in their 
social and moral activities in the cause of friendliness It will also, we think, give a 
totally wrong iniiiressiou of the political attitude of the Muhiimme.ian community to say 
that being afraid of political power passing iuui the hands of the Hindu majority they 
are as a community opiiosed to responsible Government. The resolution of the Muslim 
League wliioli we quote helow sliows in our opinion that the Muliainiiieiians are as keen, 
•as tlic Hindus on the issne of political ailvance, hut tliar. they are anxious that such 
advance shonlil be accompanied by tlie protection of their interests. 

Muslim League. 

“ Whcre.ts the. speedy attainment Swaraj is one of Hie declared olijccts of the All-India 
Muslim fjeague, and whereas it is now generally felt that the conception of Swaraj should 
be translated into the realm of ooncrcl'- politics and become a fact.a- in the daily life of tlio 
Indian people, the ■\|i-[ndia VUislim League Imrehy resolves, that in any scheme of a 
HoUBtitulion for India, tlial may ultimately be agreed upon and accepted by the people, 
the following aiiaii coustiiule its basic and Iundamental principles : — 

(а) The existing provinces of liulia sliail all be united under a common flovorriment 
on a federal Imsis so that each province shall have full and complete provincial autonomy, 
the functions of tlie Uciitral Oovcrnmiirit being coulined to such matters only as are of 
general and common conoerii, 

( б ) Any te.rritoi'ial redistribution tliat uiiglit at -any time become necessary shall not 
in any way le'feot tlie Muslim majoriiy of population in tlie hunjab, Bengal and North- 
West, Piontie:' Province. 

(c) Pull religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observaiio, s, propaganda, 
iiasociatiou and ciliioutiuu shall be guaiaiiteod lo all communities, 

{d) The idea of jiiini, eleotoraie.s with a .spccitierl immlii'r of seats being unacceptable 
to Indian Mii,,,linia on i.iie ground of its being a fruilfu) sourc,' at discord and disunion 
and also as being wholly inadequati; lo aciiievc the obji'Ct of effective n pri'serilation of 
various oornmuiiai groups, the representmion of the latter siiall coiilinue to be by lUeanB 
of Bcparale ell ctm'ate .1 as at preseid, provided I liar it sliail b« 0 |ien lo any coiniimnity at 
any lime to abandon il» separate. cleCtorau-s in favour of joint electoral,es. 

{e) No Bill or Kcsoliitiim or any pan, thereof affecting any community, whioli ques¬ 
tion is to he deieriTiiiie I by the incmbei's of rliar. commiuiity in the elected body concerned, 
shall be passed m aiiv Legislature or in any other elected body, if tliree tonrths of tho 
members of that Comnuinily in that paincular body oppose such Bill or ilesolution or part 
ilioreof. 

“That ill the opinion of Hie .,vll-ln.lia Muslim League the Reforms granted Isy the 
Govcninierit of Iiidia .tor, 11)19, are wholly unsatisfactory and altogetlier inadeqiiaie to 
meet Hie requ rements of Hu- connlry and Hiat tlu- virtual absmce of any respiiusihiiity of 
the Execiilivi lo tlm eii-cied reer.-si'iilativi-s of tiu' people in tlie Legislature lias really 
ronitered them futi e and unworkable, the f,eagtie therefore urge.s that imme date steps be 
taken to estab ish Swaraj, Iliat is, full I'Bponaible fSovernmciil having rrgaid to tlie pro¬ 
visions of the previous resoiiuioii and this, in rlic opinion of the. lieague, can only be done 
by a complete ovei'iiauliiig of tile (.Joverum lit of [adia Act, ISIHI, an,I not merely by an 
inquiry with a v ow to discover delects in the working of the Act and to rectify imper¬ 
fections under its lule-makiug power.” 


(.filler Miunrtiics 

We are ul the opinion Hint iioi.witlistanding Hie iioie ut warning sounded by some 
Muliamuu-ilaii lepreseiitaiivea from Kengai, Hu- correct interpretation Of their attitude is 
that, if the condition rueuiioiird above are tuiiilied and no mijiuity is reduced to a miuority 
in any pioviiice, th-y wi: I agree to political a i vane,i Our a,i teiitioii has a.so been drawn 
to the altitude of oiher miuorilies but we sliall observe that so far as llte Sikh community 
in the Punjah is e iiicei ncd, ir will ,leeide,|lv vv'co'ii ' pn iiicil ailvaiiee, while, the Indian 
Ohristian couunun ty lias mil only publicly siipperti-d ii hut gciieially deprecated separate 
representation. As regards t he Nun-Bralimins in Matiras, we siiall e.outeiir, ourselves wilti 
saying tliat they are nor. a minority and whatever may be said of i heir attit ude towar-ig 
the BraliiuiiiB, it e.aiiiior be said that on communal or on any oilier grounds they arg 

8 (a) 
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oppoBod to political advance. On the contrary, having secured a large majority in the 
Council in Madras since the new era has been inaugurated, the present Ministers in Madras 
distinctly favour advance. While therefore, we think that in the present condition it is 
unavoidable that due regard must be paid to communal interests and that they should be 
adequately safeguarded by provisions in the Constitution, we do affirm that by the mere 
postponement of the solution of questions connected with Constitutional advance not only 
will no useful purpose be served but that it may make the task more difficult in the future, 

(c) “ j)epbb8 SED AND WoliKiNG CLaBSUB.” As regards the 

representation of the depressed and working classes, wc are of the opinion that the correct 
principle to follow would be to lower the franchise so as to give them a chance, through 
the open door oi election in general electorates ; but where practical considerations point 
to a dili'erent conolusion, we would suggest that for the next few years only special consti¬ 
tuencies might be formed for them. Our colleague. Dr. raranjpye is of the opinion that it 
shoulil not be at all difficult to secure their representation in the Bombiiy Presidency by 
election from three or four districts, tiimilarly as iegar<ls factory labour, we favour their 
repi'C'sentation by election. Wc think that though disorganized at present, labour is 
showing distinct signs in urban areas of organizing itself at no distant date. We anti¬ 
cipate that this process will be expedited by labour legislation wlucb we understand is 
under contemplation of the Government of India. 

{dt “ SlKB aND HETliliOGBNKri'V OF THE I’KOVINCES." We are aware that ono of 
the objections raised in certain quarters to any fortber piolitical advance is that pome of the 
Governors’provinces arc too big in size and population and htlerogeneous in character to 
admit of the proper working of self-governing instiiuiions. The subject is too vast and 
complicated to be (iisoussed with the materials Indore us. But we are of the opinion that 
the oonsidoration of the general roilistribotion of territories sheuhi not precede any con¬ 
stitutional advance, and in any case rodistrihution should not be etiveted without the 
consent of the (populations concerned. We are, however, strongly opposed to the use of 
section 60 for the appointment ot Deputy Governors. 

(fi) “ Intubnal Sbcukity and BELF-DliFfiNtiK.” Another vital condition of 
political advance is that whatever be the form ot government it should be in a position 
to discharge in an tffeciive manner its primary function of maintaining internal 
security and defending the borders of the country against foreign aggression. Tliis function 
is at present discharged directly by the provincial Govornmeut so far os internal security 
is concerned tlmugh in cases ot emergeney they have, to depend upon Iho support ot the 
military. As legards iietence against foreign aggression the responsibility rests with the 
Central Government. In our Chapter relating to provincial autonomy we have tried to 
envisage the furuie oonetitutlonal position in regard to matters ot deience. We recognise 
the difficulty anil coroplixily ot the piublem, but we also feel that there is urgent and 
piessfng need for taking aoi.ivc steps to prepare Indi.a for hci' rlefeiicc so that she may 
take over ultimately the inauagcment Of her resources of defence. We are aw'are ot the 
steps which in recent years have been taken towards the realisation of that ideal. We 
refer to the grant of King’s Commission to a small number ot Indians, the opening of a 
Military College at DehraDun, (othc pending propiosals for the development ot Territorial 
and Auxiliary Forces and the Indiaiiisation of eight Units. We recognise that these 
matters are closely connected wjih the question of India’.s political advance and we feel 
that there can be no stability about any Constitution which m.ay bo devised for India 
without at the same time taking steps to [irepare her tor her self-defence within a ri-ason- 
ablc period of time. In order to satisfy t his condition of political advance we think tiiat 
it is necessary to prepare a scheme which wdll have a direct relation to constitutional 
development in the near future to enable India to achieve full dominion status. We 
naturally do not feel ourselves called upon to enter into the iictails of any proposals. We 
have ventured to express these views only because it appears to us that this viral condi¬ 
tion of political advance must be stated and recognised. 
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The AlTParties Conference 

DBLH1-23RD JANUARY 1923 

Tho All-Parties Coiiforeuce Coramittee convened as a result of the 
discussion hold at Bombay in November 1924, mot at the Western Hotel 
Eaisina, Delhi, on Friday, the 23rd January, Mahatma Gandhi presiding. 
Lively discussion took place on the proposal of M. Gandhi to appoint a 
sub-committoo which would suggest the lino of agreement between the 
Hindus and Musrlmans and among all tho political parties and also draw 
up a scheme of Swaraj. Speeches were made by representatives of the 
various communities and parties explaining tbeir respective positions. 

Tho Conforence was attended by a largo number of members and 
also by several Indian members of tho Central Legislature. Among 
those present wore Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jiunah, the Ali 
brothers, Sir Mahomod Shaft, Dr, Annie Bosant, Mrs. SarQ.jini Naidu, tho 
Lady Emily Lutyens, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas, Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. Sardar Mangal Singh, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. A. Eamaswamy 
Mudaliar, Lala Sukhbir Singh, Mr. E. P. Parandikar, Babu Bhagwandas, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa lyongor, Mr. Kitohlow, Swami Shradhanand, Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Mr. 0. Y. Chiutamani, Dowan Bahadur Eamaobandra Eao, Mr. 
Bharucha, Mr, A. Eangaswamy Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Babu Eajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Lala 
Lajpat Eai, Lala Harkishon Lai, Mr. M. E. ayakar, Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr, Ansari, Mr. Kamalinga Eeddy, JMr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Jaranadas 
Dwarkadas, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Shunmugam Chetty. 

M. GANDHI explained that the objects of the Conference were to 
explore tho avenues of communal and political unity and formulate a 
scheme of Sw.iraj. Ho suggested tho appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to suggest the lines of agreement. 

Mr. CHINTAMANI (Liberal Federation) thought that no useful 
purpose 'would bo served by tho appointment of a Sub-Committee but 
he did not object to its appointment. 

Dr. BESANT thought it would bo impertinent, nay, anarchical on the 
part of this Conforence suddenly to make new resolutions which might 
run counter to those passed by the Belganra Congress thereby unseating 
M. Gandhi from his Presidentship. 

M. GANL>HI said that his suggestion for a Committee did not go 
so far as Dr. Be.sant feared. That suggestion was made to show that 
Congressmeti wore not hide-bound to anything, but the new fraiiohiaa or 
creod of Congres.s could not be lightly altered merely because the pro¬ 
posed Sub-Comniitteo might come to certain conclusions. The Congressmen 
know their mind .and they would prosecute their programme, but if 
non-Congressmon join tho Congress and convince them of error of their 
ways and of propriety of altering the creod or franchise then they 
would undertake to call a Special Sc.ssiou of tho Congress, Personally 
ho did not expect that any alteration was called for. 

9 
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Mr. JINNAH said that there must be no delay in appointing a re¬ 
presentative Committee to arrive at the Hindu Muslim Unity without which 
there could be no political unity and there could be no Swaraj without 
United Congress. It did not matter what the Liberal Federation had laid 
down or what the other organisations had done. Resolutions passed by 
the political organisations ware not like laws of Medes and Persians 
unalterable. The object of this mooting was to put everything in the 
melting pot and see if unity could he achieved. 

M. GANDHI at the request of Mr. Dalvi road the Liberal Federa¬ 
tion’s resolution—(l) That tho Liberal Party would rejoin the Congress 
only if the object of tho Congress was defined as Dominion Self-Govern¬ 
ment to bo obtained by constitutional methods, (2) If Non-co-operation 
and Civil disobedience wore definitely abandoned as also the Franchise and 
(3) If the Swaraj Party were not constituted tho only accredited representa¬ 
tives of tho Congress in Legislatures. M. Gandhi added that the suggestions 
from other political bodies wore almost along the same lines. 

Mr. Chiutamani explained that if anything emerged out of the 
proceedings of tho Conforonco which would suggest reference to the 
Liberal Federation then its representatives hero would do so. 

Mr. A. Ramaawamy MUDALIAR, President of tho Non-Brahmin 
Congress at Belgaum, emphasised that tho settlement of inter-communal 
differences was far more important than the questions of tho Congress 
creed, franchise or means for attaining Swaraj. The problem of Brahmin 
Non-Brahmins was as acute in Madras as Hindu Muslim problem in 
North India. (Mr. Satyamurtbi; Certainly not.) Mr. Mudaliar continuing 
said that tho acuteness of tho problem was evident in the acute denial 
of Mr. Satyamurtbi (Laughter). If any definite resolution was passed in 
the Conference, it will he placed by him before tho Non-Brahmin 
Conferertce. 

Mr. K. DATTA, roproseiitiiig Indian Christian Association, said that 
he had a watching brief. “ We are nof. going to make any separate 
demands but we feel we ought to have opportunity of discussing our 
relationship to others. We desire to know where we come in (hear 
hear). Inter-communal problem is one in which wo are greatly interested 
and therefore every oppoitunity should he given for a frank discussion 
leading to a right atmosphere for settlement of the communal relations.’’ 

Pandit MALAVIYA had no objection to the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee which would bring about imlitical unity. Ho agreed with M. Gandhi 
that it was shown that the Congress should alter its creed and franchise. 
There could he a special session summoned for the purpose. Indeed 
M. Gandhi had eliminated some of tho diiTerencos among the political 
parties by himself agreeing to certain changes in tho Congress programme 
but the time had come for tho revision of the programme of all the 
political parties in tho light of the decisions arrived .at by M. Gandhi, 
by tho Swaraj party, and by the Liberal Party. A common programme 
must be fixed upon so that there could be a united and therefore a 
really ropre,sentative Congress. But the proper time had not yet arrived 
for a committee to consider the Hindu Moslem ciuestion and the Swaraj 
scheme. The Committee appointed by the Hindu Sabha, the Central 
Sikh League, and the Non-Brahmin Conference had not yet met to 
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consider their respective communal demands. Moreover the Moslems had 
not explained what their demands really were. The Hindu opinion so far 
as he has been able to gather, was from the first opposed to communal 
representation and the experience of the last few years had only deepened 
their conviction against it. Communal representation and National 
Government could not exist together, but so long as Moslems wanted to 
stick to communal representation on the basis of the Lucknow Pact, the 
Hindus would in honour bo bound to adhere to it. But there could 
be no extension of principle of communal representation. Thera was no 
use in appointing a committee unless the Muslims fully explained in 
what respects they wanted a reconsideration of the Lucknow Pact, 

Mr, JINNAH—I have not come to say what Mussalmans want. We 
have come to sit with you as co-workers. Let us put our heads 
together not as Hindus or Mahomedans but as Indians. Do you want 
to discuss or do you want to wait? The choice is yours (applause.) 

Lala LAJPAT EAI said ho was not opposed to the appointment of 
a committee, but the party which wanted revision of the Lucknow 
Pact must place its cards on the table so that there might be no 
misunderstanding of the position. As for the Committee of the Hindu 
Sabha Lala Lajpat Rai informed the Conference that it had prepared 
a questionnaire baaed on the views of several Moslem leaders as collected 
from time to time on the question of revision of Lucknow Pact. 
This (luestiounaire would shortly bo circulated to a large number of 
individuals whoso answers would bo collootod and then only could any 
definite view bo formed as to the Hindu Community’.s demands. 

Mr. N. C. Kolkar vigorouly supported the appointment of a committee. 

Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkadas said the delay in formulating the scheme 
of Swaraj would bo dangerous and this fact should not be lost sight 
of while they wore discussing Iliiulu Muslim difference. 

Mr, M. R. JAYAKAR further .supporting the appointment of a 
committee warned the coiifcronco against approaching questions of Swaraj 
from the point of view of proportion of benefits that each community 
would get. As .soon as the committee for communal unity would submit 
their report, the question of Swaraj should be gone into, and Dr. Bosant’s 
scheme might be taken as the basi.s for discussion. 

Mr. C. R. Koddi also supported Mr. Gandhi’s proposal. 

Swanii SHEADIIANANl) saw no use in appointing a Committee 
when the Mahomedans had not expressed their demands. As it was now 
quarter past eight. M. Gandhi adjourned further discussion till the next day. 

DELHI-24TH JANUARY 1935. 

Next day the Committee of the All Partins’ Conferenoo resumed the 
last day’s d'seussion and alter important speeches liy ropresontativo spokesmen 
inoludiiig Mr. Jiimah, J.ala L.ajpat Rai, and Dr. Atiiiie Besant, a fully 
reprcseiitaiivo Sub-GominiWee: consisting of 40 members, was appointed : — 

(a) To frame sneli rocoinmcndat.ion.s as would enable all parties to 
join the Congress ; 

(b) T) frame a sehetne for the rcqirGsentation of all communitiefi, 
races and sub-divisions on. the Legislative and other elective bodies 
under .Swaraj and recommend, the best method of securing the just and 
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proper representation of the communities in the services with due regard 
to efficiency and 

(c) To frame a scheme of Swaraj that will meet the present needs 
of the country, 

M. Gandhi’s Introductory Speech. 

Mahatma GANDHI presiding thought that if the meeting could arrive at 
a satisfactory, real and honourable solution of the Hindu'Muslim problem 
and the Brahman and NoirBrahman problem etc., they would have made 
a very substantial advance towards Swaraj. If the meeting could find 
a scheme which would commend itself to all parties, they would have 
taken a very long stop towards Swaraj. If the representatives present 
at this meeting could see eye to eye on those main questions, then there 
would be no difficulty in all parties uniting on the Congress platform 
and making an unanimous demand in the name of the nation. 

Mr. Jiiinah on Muslim Standpoint. 

Mr. JINNAH, addressing the meeting, said that the dispute between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans, particularly with regard to their 
representation in the various legislatures and other elective bodies and 
with regard to their share in the services, was a question which had 
been a terrible monster in the way of the country’s progress. It was 
not for the Hindus nor Mahomedans alone to ask what they wanted and it 
was up to everyone to try and find a solution of the question. Without re¬ 
moving this terrible obstacle they could not make any progress in any direc¬ 
tion. “ We have come in a spirit of meeting you as friends, and as 
responsible men who occupy eminent and representative positions in their 
respective communities, let us put our ho.ads together Pandit Malaviya 
had said yesterday that communal ropresont.ation was an evil standing 
in the way of nationalism and as the Hindus had accepted it in the 
Lucknow Pact they would stand by it. But, if tbo Mahomedans wanted 
a change then they must explain what they wanted. The Lucknow 
Pact, said Mr. .Tinnah, was arrived at in a scheme formulated as the 
first necessary step towards the establishment of complete Self-Govern¬ 
ment. For the purpose of establishing that first step by a constitution 
which they framed and was accepted by the Congress, they wanted an 
adjustment of the representation of all communities. As a party to the 
Lucknow Pact Mr. .Tinnah declared that it was never intended to be 
permanent. But the important and fundamental principle of protecting 
minorities, wherever they wore, was accepted. That was the principle 
which was reiterated in the proposition of Pandit Motilal Nehru in the 
Assembly asking immediate steps towards establishing responsible 
Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah explained how the details of the Lucknow 
Pact were settled. Mahomedans were in a majority in the Punjab and 
Bengal, they being at that time fifty six per cent, in Bengal and fifty 
four per cent, in the Punjab. On account of the general backwardness 
of the Mahomedans, it was argued that if the Mahomedans were given 
their share upon a population basis, it would be putting premium on 
ignorance and incompetence, and it w'as suggested that the Mahomedans in 
both these provinces should submit to joint or mixed electorates. But 
the Mahomedans pleaded that in such an electorate their voting strength 
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would become silmost nil and they would never got even ton or fifteen 
per cent, of the seats, and here Mr. Jinnah pointed out that despite 
the advance that had been made by both the communities there 
was still the fact that in polling booths feelings and sentiments largely 
played and voters exercised their powers by giving votes to their own 
co-religionists. When it was pointed out that a premium should not be 
placed on incompotonco. it was agreed that the Punjab Mahomodans 
should get fifty per cent, and the Bengal Mahomedans forty per cent. 
When the lleform Bill was in Parliament the Goverjimont of India in 
despatch made a formidable indictment against the decision at Lucknow 
in respect of Bengal which only got forty for a fifty-six per cent, 
population. But the Hindus and the Mahomodaas admirably stood by 
the terms of the Pact and the .loint Parliamentary Committee agreed 
to the Pact. The trouble then came from the Pmijab and Bengal. 

The Coi gross appointed a cominittoo with Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Ansari 
and a Sikh gentlemen to revise the Pact and while this Committee was in the 
middle of its labours, Mr. C. R. Das struck a pact in Bengal. But the Bengal 
Pact was turned down at Cocanada. It was, therefore, correct to say 
that the Lucknow Pact was int.oiidod to lie a permanent thing. 

Protection of -Minorities 

Now this Conference was contomplating the establishinont cf Swaraj 
and there was every justification on the part of Hindus as well aa 
Mahomodans to got the Pact revised. There woi'o both among Hindus 
and Mussalmams a few nationalists who waiited that separate ro- 
preseiitatinn should be done away with while a few might desire an 
Utopia. Facts must bo faced. The largo bulk of both the communities 
had no real confidence in each other. Mahomedans in the Punjab and 
Bengal felt that they should bo restored to their majority. The 
Lucknow Pact was calculated to protect minorities by 2 methods, One 
was greater representation than the number warranted ; that was why 
Bomliay Mahomedans with 28 per cent population got 33 per cent, U. P. 
Mahomedans got 30 per cent for 14 per cent iiopulatioii, C. P. and 
Madras Mahomedans got 15 for 7 per cent. This was recognised in the 
Reforms Scheme. The other principle of protecting a minority was a 
provision that no resolution concorning a community should be proceeded 
with if throe-fourths of the members of that comraiinity in the Legislature 
wore opposed to it. This provision, however, I'emained a dead letter. 

Mr. Jinnah, concluding, said on behalf of Moslems that they claimed 
that the Bengal and Punjab Mahomodans should not be reduced to .a 
minority and that in the other provinces the two princiiiles of safe¬ 
guarding minorities should bo accepted as in the Lucknow Pact. The 
question of representation on tho Services could bo taken up separately. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said ho was not a paity to the Lucknow Pact 
like Mr. Jinnah, but he personally considered that Pact a great blunder. 
He gave a history of how tho Lucknow Pact was arrived at and why the 
revision of it was uiidertkon by the Congres Committee of which he was one, 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that long before the Pact was thought of 
Musalman leaders in tho early life of the Congress thought that if 
India got representative institutiona it would bo a Hindu Raj and 
Mahomedans being in a minority should not join in any movement with 
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Hindus at that stage. This was the position taken up by Sir Syed 

Ahmed Khan and a large portion o£ Musalmans; only a minority 

section among the Mahomedans stuck to the Congress. When the 
Congress at its Calcutta session presided over by Dadabhai Naoroii 
made the lirst demand for Swaraj some Mahomedans said they should 
not join in the demand and argued that without their being in it the 
British Raj would not concede any demand. The question therefore 

when the Imcknow Pact was thought of was how to satisfy the Musalman 
demand for communal representation in order to safeguard minority 

interests. The Musalmans said they could not accept any scheme 
without some kind of communal representation. Hence the figures of 
representation which wore quoted by Mr. -Jinnah. It was said that 
that arrangement was a tentporary one to bo changed afterwards in tho 
interests of tho country as a whole. Therefore, it was not only the 
figures of representation but the fundamental character of representation 
that was tho foundation of tho Lucknow Pact. 

Proceeding, Lala Lajpat Rai explained that the Congress Committee 
was appointed to consider the representation of not only Hindus and 
Musalmans but also the .Sikhs who wore not present when the Lucknow 
Pact was drawn up. Tho Sikhs complained that they must got communal 
representation in tho same way as the Musalmans in U. P, and there 
was a feeling in tho minds of bothl Hindus and Musalmans that some 
thing should bo done to appease them. But before the Committee’s 
report was published the terms of tho Bengal Pact were announced by 
Mr. C. R. r)a.s. Then tho report of tho Congress Committee was soon 
published. Tho Bengal Pact was rejected by tho Congress Committee 
and was submitted to it for reconsideration. But feeling in the country 
over tho Bengal Pact was so immense that it was not considered 
opportune to proceed with the Committee’s labours. Moreover Mahatma 
Gandhi was then released from jail and it was thought he would take 
up the que.stioii. Dr. Ansari bad collected tho n atorial and submitted 
it to the AlMndia Congress Committee. 

L. Lajpat Rai observed that communal representation was a negation of 
Nationalism and it was practically dividing the country into water-tight 

compartments. If tho principlo of communal representation was extended 
it was not known how many divisions and sub-division might be created. 
“ I ask you to consider this question, not in tho interests of the Hindu 
or tho Mahoni'dan community, but as one united nation which should 

stand agaitist those who do not want to give us self-government. If 

any solution i.s put forward which will further our country's lu'ogress 

I shall whole-heartedly support it. But remernhor wo have not only to 
win our liberty but also to koop it. Any patched up agreement by 
way of altering the figures of I'opresoutatioii would only be a backward 
step. T.et us not try to divide tho loaves and fishes, but try to 
evolve a scheme which would further tho interests of Swaraj, of unity 
in the country.” 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, who was requested to speak, said ho 
was coii.stiutioiiiilly incapahlo of thinking communally. Ho could not 
carry his thought in that channel. But ho thoroughly agreed with both 
Mr. .Jinuiih and Lala Lajpat Rai. Ho then suggested the names of 
members for tho .Sub-Cominitteo. 
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Dr. BESANT suggested that if they wanted to get business dona they 
must appoint two separate committees to sit simultaneously and discuss the 
question of the Pact and the Swarajya Scheme. Vital as the question of 
Hindu-Mualim Unity was, she felt that more vital was the question of 
Swaraj. They were all Indians. They had lived in India for thousands 
of years- They had boon under foreign rule for the last hundred and 
fifty years. It was in the interest of those foreign rulers to keep them 
divided and whatever Fact might be concluded, the foreigner would find 
some apple of discord or other to keep them apart. Their quarrel 
would never cease until they became self-governing and were face to 
face with problems of Government. She know Indian history and it 
was intolerable that J'higland, one of the younger branches in the 
development of self-governing institutions, should claim dominion over 
the mother of them all. India. Would Indians, she asked, continue to 
quarrel while India was dying? Did they realise the position of their 
peasantry? Did they know that the average life in India was 
23’5 years ? Did they realise that epidemics took almost double the toll 
of life oomi)ar 0 d with Western countries, because Indian children wore 
born of starving mothers and were generated by starvin." fathers? These 
were questions that faced them to-day; not whether one should get 

this pk'ioe or other that place. They must ho ready with their scheme of 
.Swaraj and tell the British Parliament to take their hands off India. 

Mr. .Jinnah, Mns. Bosant s.aid, had given her credit about the preparation 
of the Commonwealth of India Bill which .she did not deserve. She wished 
she had drafted it hersotf. 'I’he fact was that Committees appointed by 
the National Convention had done the laborious work which resulted 
in the drafting of the hill. She was presenting it to them merely as 
a draft, as something to work on. They could alter and amend it. 

Briefly put, she wanted complete civil Government at onoe as soon as 

Parliament passed the Bill. They must have Cabinets responsible to 
the Legislatures and the Governor-General and Governor reduced to constitu¬ 
tional heads. But Swai'aj must be laid on solid foutulations. The villages of 
India where India lived provided this foundation. They must have 

in villages real Panchayats and rot sham ones atid lay their foundation 
on self-governing villages. There would ho live solf-govorniiig areas 
covering the whole of India, namely Village, Taluqa, Distiict, Province 
and Central Government. This scheme should provide the right to amend 
the constitution in future, so that hereafter they should not have to 
go to Westminister. When they wore self-governing, if they made oven 
ten hlnndois, they would bo loss fatal than oven one blunder by a 
foreign rule)-. T’ho.sc wore points they had to consider. She informed 
the committee that she had T»ledgod her word that the scheme of 
Swaraj shall bo in Parliament within the course of a few months. 
They .should sit down and draw \tp a scheme at least in broad outlines, 
if not in full details. If they dispersed withovit formulating a scheme, 
it would show that for the sake of squabbles they could not come to 
any decision. 

Maulana SHAUKAT Aid suported Dr. Eesant’s idea of a separate 
committee. Ho expressed himself in favour of drawing up a skeleton 
scheme of Swaraj. He was, bo said, an outlaw while Dr. Besant was 
a constitutional fighter; hut in their conclusions they agreed. Ho 
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however deprecated the use of tactics in settling the Hindu-Muslim 
question. One party saying that they must ask for so much) to get 
that much only irritated him (Applause). 

Mr. SATYAMURTHI opposed the idea of a separate committee 
because, ho said, Swaraj scheme and Hindu'Muslim Pact could not be 
divorced from each other. He particularly emphasised the necessity for 
the finding out of the minimum necessary in order to secure united 
political action. What was needed was that when they drew up a 
scheme and the British Pailiameiit refused to enact it, then all parties, 
Congress, Muslim League, Liberals and others must stand shoulder to 
shoulder to enforce their demand, just as South Africa did it when 
Sir Henry CampbelLBannerman, the British Permier, asked the House 
of Commons either to reject the South Africa Union Bill or to pass 
it without even the change of a comma. 

Sirdar MANCAL SINGH then explained the attitude of the Sikhs. 
They were roaily to take their chance at the polls in a general electorate. 
They deprecated the fight for loaves and fishes. They would be ready 
to live under atiy permanent political majority. But that majority must 
be political and not religious. If there was a political majority ruling, 
then a minority could win majority. But a permanent religious majority 
would bo fanatical and not he in the interests of the country. So 
long as this idea of a religious majority existed, so long would Shuddhi 
and Tabliq movements flourish, because every religious community would 
try to smell its numbers. Personally ho considered the Lucknow Pact 
a great blunder. 

At this stage Mr. Chintamani suggested that the terms of reference 
to the proposed Sub-Committee be read to clear misunderstanding. 

Pundit MOTTLAL said that the committee which had been appointed 
by the All-Parties Conforonoe at Bombay and the terms of reference to 
the sub-committee would bo the same as those passed by the conference 
for the general committee. They could not go beyond those terms 
which were quite comprohonsivo and included all points of views expressed. 
Pundit Motiial said that ho did not make a speech before, beacuso he 
thought speeches already made wore business like. They had all the 
same objective of Swaraj, but the unfortunate position was that be did 
not find people ready to discuss Swaraj before the petty quarrels were 
settled. Swanj was unattainable and unthinkable until the Hindus and 
the Muslims came to a better understanding. Ho entirely agreed with 
Dr. Besaiit that the Government would throw some apple of discord 
or other. Govoriimont mu.st do that. It was the business of the Indian 
leaders to make the best of their position. lie was prepared to confess 
that some pessimists had declared that unity would never be attainable. 
The other day he was travelling with a friend from the Punjab who 
asked whether the speaker seriously thought that Hindu-Muslim unity would 
be attained. The Pundit replied that was why he was working for it 
and ho was not a mad man. The Punjab friend replied that ho 
took the Pundit to be mad at least in entertaining that hope (Laughter). 
Such people, added the Pundit, wont oven to the length of saying that 
they must loconcile themselves to British rule for all times to come. 
The attainment of unity was therefore vital for the movement of Swaraj. 
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After this the Committee agreed to the appointment of a sub-com¬ 
mittee of oyer forty members with instruction to report on or before the 
16th February. It was also decided that the general committee will 
meet in the first week of March to consider the report. 

Mr. JINNAH, in urging an early decision, gave expression to his surprise 
that the Government would lot the Assembly discuss the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee’s report in h’ebniary. As much had been made of Hiudu- 
Muslim ditTeronces in coiiuoctiou with the work of the Committee, ha 
wanted to tell the Government, when the time for the discussion of the 
report came, that Hindu-Muslim differences had been made up and 
they stood united in their demands. 

Mahatma GANDHI replied that Mr. Jiimah’s purpose would be served 
by the publication of the sub-committeo’.s report. The sub-committee would 
soon sit to work from day to day till it finished its labours and prepared 
a report. It will consist of the following ;— 

Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Chintamani, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Jayakar. 
Lala La.ipat Eai, Babu Bhagavan Das, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pundit 
Malaviya, Swami Shradhanand, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Mr, 
Jairamdas, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. R. Reddy, Dr. S. K. 
Datta, Sardar Mangal Singh for Jodh Singh), Mr. Kelkar (or Mr. 
Abhyankar), Colonel Gidnoy, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. Hridayanath 
Kunzru, Mr. N. M. .loshi, Mr. Anantram, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarakadas, Mr. Satyamurthi, Mrs. Naidu, Lala Harkishen Lai, Dr. 
Kitohlew, Mr. Abdur Rauf, Hakim A.imal Khan, Mi'. Mahomed Ali, 
Moulana Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Mr. Zafar Ali, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Mr. Raza Ali, Mr. Mohamed Yakub, Sir Muhamod Shaft, Mr. 
Barkat Ali, Syed Murtaza Sahib, Mr. Saraiullah Khan, Mr. Ahmedali 
Khan, Mr. Shamsudin, Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Sir Abdul Quaym 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

The sub-committee appointed sat later and some members formed 
themselves into a smaller committee for drawing up a scheme of Swar^. 
The whole of the sub-committee and this smaller committee held their 
deliberations from day to day. 


Report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee, 

The following is the report of the Swaraj Sub-committee Usued by Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Beiant, the Chairman, and submitted to the General Committee of the 
All-Parties Conference. 

The Ooramittee appointed by the All-Partiea Conference held iu Bombay, met on 
January 23rd and 24tb and elected a sub committee which dwided itself into two 
groups, one to deal with the Hindu-Muslim union and the other to outline a 
scheme o£ Swaraj which sl.oulil establish India as a Belt-governing dominion free 
from intcrtcrcuoe with her internal affairs. 

The group dealing with the scheme of Swarajya consisted of 19 members to 
whom three were added by co-option at its first and second meetings. I was 
elected as Chairman and at the third meeting Lala Lajpat Rai was elected in my 
stead fluring my al.sence in Benares where I had to fulfil a previous public engage¬ 
ment which I could not break. The Committee ordered that the reports of the 
sub-committee should be handed on or before February 15, and considered by the 
full committee on February 2S. The last engagement has, I understand, been altered 
but the sending iu of our report is binding on us. 

10 
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The list of the Swarajya sub •committee is :— 

Dr. Annie Bcsant, (Chairman), Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani, Shaulrat Ali, Mahomed 
Ali, Jawharlal Nehru, Hrulaynath Kunzru, _Jairamdas, H. 8. Jayakar, 8. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, S, Satyamurti, K. Uamchandra Hao, 8. K. Dutta, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Sir P. S. Sivaawami Iyer, Rhagavan Das, Maugal Singh, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Bipin Chandra Pal, N. M. Joshi. 

Co-opted members :—Messrs. A, Rangaswami Iyengar, T. Rangaohari, B, Sivarao, 

Of these ten were called away by their engagement before the fourth meeting 
leaving seven members of the Assembly and the Chairman and Messrs. Lajpat Rai, 
Shaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali, and B. Siva Rao, twelve in all, to carry on the work. 
The Sub-oomraittce met on January 25Lh, afilh, Febrniry 1st, 2nd, .Srd, 6th, 9th 
-and llth. After some general discussion it was decided to lay down certain general 
principles and to take the draft Bill prepaicd by the National Convention as the 
basis. The following outline was decided on. 

Fandamenta) Rights. 

(1) Following the resolution passed by the Indian National Congress in Decem¬ 
ber 1914 at Madras it was decided that India sliould be placed on equality with 
the Self-Governing Dominions siiaring with them privileges and responsibilities enjoyed 
by them as free nations. 

(2) There should be a strong Central Govevument in India and therefore resi¬ 
duary powers should be vested in it. 

(3) The following fundamental rights were passed by a majority 

(а) No person sball be deprived of its liVjcrty nor shall his dwelling or pro¬ 

perty be entered, expropriated or cunliscated save in acooj'dance with law and by 
ordinary courts of law. (b) Freedom of conscience and free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public oriler or movality, guaranteed to every person, 
(c) Right of free expression of opinion as well as right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms and to form asBOciations or unions is guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality, (d) All persons residing within the 
Commonwealth are equal before law and shall be tried for similar offences in 
courts of the same order and by judicial effleers of same grade and no 
person shall be immune from penalty annexed to any breaob of law nor shall 
such penalty be varied on account of nationality or caste or class or occupation, 

(ej There shall be no Bex-dis<iualitication with regard to franchises, membership of 

Governments, of Legislatures and Local Boards, and all offices, functions and powers 
shall be open equally to both sexes. 

(4) To shoiten discussion the following principles were accepted for all elected 

bodies (to be inserted in the Bill in their several places)—(a) All such bodies shall 
elect their own President, (b) Each Legislature shall have posver to increase or 
diminish ils membership subject to change being created as a change in the eon- 
stitution. ( 0 ) Membership of the elective body—its term shall give franchise for 
the next higher body, (d) Merabeis of one Legislative body shall be inedigible for 
another simultaneously, (e) Tlie age of tweiily one shall be the necessary qualification 
for all franchises; (f) Disiinalitications :—No jierson shall be capable of being chosen 
or of sitting as members who (1) is an unrchabilitatcd insolvent or (2) is a lunatic 
so found or (.3) holds any office of profit under the Crown within the Common¬ 
wealth provided that the following pei-sons shall not be deemed to hold an office of 

profit under the Crown for purposes of this clause ;—(l) A Minister, (2) A person 

in receipt of a pension from the Crown, (3) Officer or member of His Majesty’s 
Military, Naval or Air Forces retireii or on half pay ; (g) Each Legislative body 
shall make rules and order for itself ; (h) The Franchise shall be graded. 

Legislative Bower. 

(б) The Legislature.—The Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in 
the King represented by the Governor-General, Senate and Legislative Assembly, herein, 
after called “The Parliament”. 

(6) (a) The Senate shall be elected by proportional representation by : (i) Mem¬ 
bers and ex-Members of the Legislative Councils and Parliament, (ii) Members and 
ei-Membeis of the District and Taluka Boards and Municipalities, (iii) registered 
graduates of not less than seven years’ standing from a panel of candidates consti- 
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shall be fonned 

persons as there are members to be clectecr in" that "area ef ' ' .1 ■ , 

shall be nominated by the Legislative Coaueil an i n , ', *; ^ ^ one-thu'd 

(2) Such other persons who htvc been merabers nf tbe by the Senate, 

of State under the, GovernmLt of ludht to mO t b 

(b) Age of the members shall be at least thirty years ; 

(c) Duration of the Senate shall bo six years; 

(d) Half the number of the members shall go out every thrse years ■ 

(e) The number was first lixcd at tliree hundred but at a sntwe .„»nc ’ 
reduced to the maximum of 150 and later still Hied at 160 ^ ubsequent meeting 

(7) The Legislative Assembly—(n't The number of members shall be three hundred- 
ly Z yeaTs" twenty-,ive. years; (c) duration 0 ! the toemb: 

8 . The followin,; shall oonstitutu the electorate for Assembly in each province. •—(Al 
Members and ex-members of T/mialative t'ourieils and of Indian Legislature reur'esent 
ing the [’rovinev. smoc the Doverumeut of India Ae.tliMll; (B) Members and ot 
members of the Distriat and Taluka Boards and Muiiicip ilithis ; (C) All with eiucation 
up to the graduiako level or diploma goiotol for training after fligh Schools or equivalent 
general or teclnica, education ; (D) Vlembers of recognised Ohainburs of Oomm-'roe 
Landholders Associations, Trade Union Cmincils, Industrial Assooiations or sVh 
other bodies, or all iiKlividnals paying such tax -or enjoying not loss tlian suoti 
monthly moom-i or allowance a.s may be recognised_ by rules. 

(9) (A) The - ' .. 

order and goo 

assigned exchiai.,..,, inai, unin: euoii turn as Barlia- 

ment shall, in piiYs-iance ,rf i.hti reivv.um.‘nd;i,i,ion of the Defenc,-! Ooininission licreinaftor 
specifi -d by its own act, signify its readiness to assume control over Naval Military 
and Air h’oi-ces of tie. Oonunonwealtli. it shall have no power to malte any’ law with 
regard thei-etn vrithout the previous approva' of the tTOvernor-Ganeral, 

(B) The Defence Commisfiion,—At the establishment of the Commonweiith and 
after a period of ovary five, years thereafter t,tio Govovnor.GHnnr,al in Ooimoil 
shall submit names of persons, the majority of whom shall bo Indiana, for the approval 
of His Majesty to act as a Lommi.ssion. Thepirstms who,so natnns are so submitted if 
approved by His Majesty, shall be 0 nn uissinried tor tlm following purpoa.-s: (i) to’tii 
the minimum ot exp'nditure on Military, Naval ami Air li’nroas"oE the Lommoriwealth 
to form charge on ccinaoli.latol revenue fund of the Commonwealth ; (ii) to report 
on the steps to be taken on tlic Imlianisation ami training of the’Defeticc foroaa 
of Die Commonwealth so as to enable tlic people, ot India to umlertake their own 
defence as soon as practicable, 

fO) .Toint Session,—In cases ot disagreement botween the two House of Parliament 
except on financial questions, a joint session shall decide the, caao under dispute after’ 
the second passing of the Bill, provided that not less than a year shall have elapsed 
between its first ami secoml passing in the Assembly. 

tD) Money Bills and laws appropriating revenue shall not originate in tho Senate 
nor be amended by it except witli the consent of the Assembly. 

(10) (a) The Parliament sliall have power of establishing or admitting new provinces 
and of making laws for their Government, (b) In all cases of altering limits of 
existing province tlic opinion of Legislative Council or Councils concerned shall bft 
n.i=c^^vtaiTipf1 and consuierftii. 

(I I) The Executive—The Governor General shall bo appointed by the King as his re¬ 
presentative. The Go-vernor-Gunoral-m-Gounci! sliall mean the Governor-General acting 
with the advice of the Cabinet. “ 


im-t or allowance a.s may be recognised_ by rules, 

le Parn,amHnt.-.Tiie I'arliam-nt sliall havi; power to make laws for the peace 
:ool novernment, of the Commoawealth in rospeol of all aubj'Oia no"? 
naively to Legislative t'ouncila, providcl that until such tirai as Parlia- 

n j >v o r> <>(' 4t>i> >t i-ivivi-a. I.a 4-T\» .--4! l\.e /-i . ■ . . 


tl2) The Cabinet—(a) There shall be a Cabinet to aid and advise the Governor-General 
in the Government ot the Commonwealth, (b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General, (c) The Cabinet shall consist of the Prime Minister and not less than 
seven Ministers of the State, for the Commonwealth appointed by the Governor-General on 
nomination of the Piime Minister, (d) No Minister of State shall hold office for a 
period longer than three month unless he is or becomes a member of one of the 
Houses of Parliament, (e) The Cabinet shall be colDctively responsible for all matters 
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conoci'ning the depattmentB of the Commonwealth. (£) The Cabinet thall resign when It 
ceaees to retain the support of majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

(13) The Oommander-in-Chief of the Military, Naval and Air forces of the Common, 
wealth shall be vested in the Governor-Glenoral as the King’s representative, subject 
to the proviso in article (11) (B), 

(14) The High Commissioner for India shall be appointed by the Govcnroi-Goneral- 
in Counoil lor the performance of Agency duties in Hnglaud, 

(15) Tin; India Council shall bo abolished and the Secretary of State for India shall 
be placed on the same tooting as the Secretary of State for the Colonies in relation 
to the Self-Governing Dominions, 

(16) The Judicature—(A) Tiiere shall be a Supreme Court of not less than three 
Justices with such jurisdielion as Parliament shall determine. (B) The Justices shall be 
appointed by the King and removable by liim on an address from the Parliament 
showing the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

(17) All Sessions trials shall be by jury. 

(18) h'inance and Trade.—The revenues of the Commonwealth shall be received by 
the Executive Government with the consent and on behalf of Parliament to lorm a 
consolidated revenue fund. 

(19) India shall bo responsible tor all liabilities of the present Govt, of India. 

(20) Trade witUin the Commonwealth shall be free. 

(21) India shall have a gold standard vvith a gold currency and a gold mohur 
of the weight and linenegs of English sovereign and standard of curi’cnoy. 

(22) India shall have iho power of borrowing in any one of the world's markets 

(23) The I'rovinoes—The Legislative power of the province shall be vested in the 
Governor as the King’s representative and a Legislative Council, 

(24) The Power of deciding upon the establishment of a Second Chamber in a 
I’tovince shall bo left to the Province coucernod. 

(25) (a) The powers of the Logislativo Oouiroil shall be scheduled ; (b) The sine of 
and the franohise tor the Legislative Council shall be determined by means of rules. 
( 0 ) The duration of the Legislative Council shall be for four years. 

(26) The Executive—The positiQu and functions of the Governor shall be analogous 
to those of the Governor-General. 

(27) The Constitution and powers of the I’rovincia! Cabinet shall be analugous to 
those of the All-India Cabinet ; but there shall not be less than three Ministers including 
the Chief Minister in a Province, 

(28) The Judicature :—The existing High Courts shall be the Chief Judicial Tribunals 
in the Provinces, 

(29) Local Self-Government.—The Government of India shall direct Provincial 
Governments, within the tirst year of their coming into power, to reform the local 
Governments which should consist of District, TaluUa and Village Panohayats suited 
to the conditions of their provinces based on the following principles (1) The Uidt to be 
the village with universal adult sufirage and annually elected panchayats vested with 
powers to administer village affairs and civil and criminal jurisdiction exercised by an ap¬ 
pointed bench sitting in the village. (2) The suffrage for Taluka and District Panchayats 
to be graded on lines given in a schedule and the general division of functions therein 
stated to be followed with such modilications as local conditions may require, 

[Note ;—On the above question division of opinion was marked and no decision 
was taken.] 

(30) The Services—Recruitment to Services shall be in the bands of a Public Services 
Oowmission. The Powers and functions of the Oommission shall be defined by Parliament. 

(31) Alteration of the Constitution,—The Power to alter the constitution shall vest 
in Parliament subject to the consent of a majority of Legislative Councils and also of a 
majority of members of the I.cgislative Councils voting on the subject after the next 
general election provided that fur a change affecting only a single province the consent 
of the Legislative Council concerned and of Parliament shall be sufficient. 

[Note:—T he above was only partly discussed and Eeferendam rejected above is 
proposed instead.] 
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Report of the Sub-Committee on Hindu-Moalem Unity 

The Sub-CommitteQ of the Committee of the All-Parties Conference 
appointed on the 23rd January to frame a schema of Hindu-Muslira unity 
met at Delhi on the 1st March and adjourned nine die without coming to any 
conclusion. M. Qaiidhi presided and those present numbered about fourteen 
including Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Motilal Nehru, .M. A. Jiiuiah. Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Dr. riyed Mahmud, N C. Kelkar and Swami Shradhanand. 

Prominent among the absontoos was Lala Lajpat Rai. His criticisms of 
M. Gandhi’s views on the Hindu-Muslira question as published in tha 
“ Loader ” of Allahabad attr.icted con.sidorable attention. In this articla 
Lala Lajpat Rai said there was no iniinodiato hurry for a fresh pact and 
declined to accoi't the view that a Hindu majority in some provinces and 
a Muslim .Majority in others was the only remedy. 

It will be romambored that the Committee was asked to frame a scheme 
for represoutiitioii of all commujiitios, races and sub-divisions of Legislative 
and other oleered bodies under Swarij and roiiommeadod tha best method of 
securing a just and proper representation of the communities in the services 
with due rogaid to oflicionoy. This .Sub-Committee hold a iew sittings after 
its appointment and dispersed to meet again on this day and draw up a. 
report. But it could nor, arrive at any agreement on the main question 
of the revision of the Lucknow Pact and the method of representation on 
Legislative and other bodio.s. 

M. Gandhi, in the conrsc of his remarks stated that it was impossible in 
the prevailing conditions of su.S|)icioii to frame any scheme that would be called 
a united sciiome. After a .shon tliscnssion tlio Oiuninittce adjourned sine die. 

Subseciucntly, M. Gandhi and Pundit .Motilal Nehru issued the following 
statement explaining the reasons which led to the adjournment of the 
Sub-comraittoe of the All Parties Conference over Hindu Muslim question 

The Gandh i-N ehtu Statement 

“ It was .leoitled at, tljc mertiug of tlio sub-committei; appuiiitrd by the coiuraittee of the- 
All Piu’tiiw Coufeitiice 10 .adjourn tlir pi.'ioee.liags si«e die with the proviso that the meet¬ 
ing shall be called ou a reiiuisltioa Irom tin; otajoril.y of the intiiubera of tbfi sub-committee. 
We were also requ.red and autliori.so.l by tlie 111 letiiig to give a resuini*. of tlia poiicioii as 
it stands to-day. The mcotirig was ai tended by very few members, 14, out of 63. They 
were ivlaulana Midiain.ul Ali, Maulaiia Shaukai Ali, Swami Sbradhanaud, Pandit 
Jawabavlal, Dr. S. K. D.uta, ivlr. Alim’.l Ali, Kaja Ahmad Ali Khan of Salempur,, 
Nawab Sir Sahibsa la Aoilul (iuiyum, Mr. M.ihamod Valcub, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. N. 0. 
Kelkar besidci ou. se.lvi a, Mr, .liiinali cam.! in f.ir a tew minutes from another meeting 
(Independent. Paity'.s meeting) li.; was attending at tliat time. 

“ kala Laipar. Tai lia.l asked for a postponcmenr. by reason ot the inability of Messrs 
Jayakar, Hriuivasa Iyengar and .Jai llam Das to attend. Wo were unable to postpone tUo 
meeting ou our own respuisibiliry. We tlieret'ore inform id l.ala bajpit Kai that the question 
of postponement be piaci d before the meeting. Tliis was consequently done but apart from 
the absence of Lala bajpac an.l of the gentlemen named by him the at,tendance was other¬ 
wise also too meagre for coming to any deoiHiou. In oar opinion there was moreover no¬ 
material for coming to any ilclinite conclusions nor is there, likelihood of any being reached 
in the near future. We, tli.'refore, see no liopeot being able to convene a general meeting 
ot till! llonfei enCB w thin the desorib.td period except upon a requisition referred to by US. 

“ The failure to reaeli a decision is likely to disappoint the public. We would, however, 
advise pnbUcisl.s and otliers not to despomi. That the Snb-Gommittee has not been able to 
reach at any decision is no reason for individuals or groups to relax their efforts towards the 
solution. There still remains to mention the .Swaraj Scheme framed ou the Sub-Committee 
under Dr. Bcaant, The dissenting notes are being received by us from the members ot that 
Oomraitlee. in view however of the meagre attendance and the failure to reach a decision 
on the Hindu Muslim problem tlie sclieme could not be considerc.l by the meeting." 

10(a) 



The Commonwealth of India Bill. 

The “ National Convention ” of which Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru is the 
President and Dr. Mrs. Besant is the General Soorecary prepared a “ Com' 
monwealth of India Bill” in December 1924. The following is the text of 
the Draft Bill which was presented to the All-Partios Conference meeting at 
Delhi on the 23rd January 1925. The Committee appointed by the Conference 
■elected a Sub-Committee which divided itself into two groups, one to deal 
with the Ilindu'Moslem Union, and the other to outline a scheme of Swaraj 
which should establish India as a Self-Governing Dominion. 

The Swaraj group of the Sub-Committee, as the latter was called, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Besant, submitted its report at Delhi on the 2.‘lrd 
February, (p. 73.) But the group entrusted with the task of drawing up a 
Pact for all communities ,particularly the Hindu and the Moslem, failed to 
arrive at an agreement, (p. 77). The consideration of the Swaraj scheme was 
therefore dropped, for it was felt that without a basis of communal unity it 
would be infruotuous to adopt a scheme of Swaraj as a basis for agitation. 

The efforts of the Swaraj Sub-Committee having failed, Mrs. Besant felt 
herself free to take action oti the scheme initiated by her. She incorporated 
in ber Bill certain features suggested in the report of the Swaraj group of 
the Sub-Committee of the All-Parties Conferenoe, and the Bill reached its 
final form during the throe days’ sitting of the ‘ Convention ’ at Cawnpur on 
the 11th 12th and 13th April. 

After making an extensive tour and propaganda work throughout India, 
Mrs. Besant proceeded to England on the 3rd July to press on the British 
Parliament her scheme of Swaraj contained in her Bill which hud already 
■earned the support of a considerable number of Members of Parliament. 

Text of the Draft Bill. 

The preamble to tire bill states that “ the Commonwealth ” shall mean the Common¬ 
wealth of Imlia (excluding the Indian States) ; “ I'lOviiiees ” shall mean Buch of the 

parts of the ComraoDwcallh ns are granted provincial autonoiny under a Governor, a 
Provincial Cabinet, a Legislative Council anil High (icurt ; “ The Parliament ” shall 
mean the Parliament of the Commonwealth of India ; “tire Govevuoi-General in Council" 
shall mean the Governor-General acting with the .advice of tlie Cabin'd ; “ The Governor 
in Council ” shall mean the Governor acting with tire advice of the Provincial Cabinet. 

The "fundamental rights” of the subject are thus detiue I : — 

(a) The liberty of the p-wson is ittviolable, and no person siiall be. deprived of his 
liberty save in acc irdance with law and by ordinary Coutis of Law, provided, however, 
that nothing in this Section ciurtaiiicd shall be invoked to prohibit, control, or interfere 
with any act of the civil or military forces of tire Gnrnmouwealth of India during the 
existence of a state of war or rebellion, (b) The dwelling on the property of every person 
is inviolable, atrd shall not be enlererl or expropriated or coirtiscated except iir accordance 
with law, (c) Freedom of consaieacK and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, subject to public order or morality, guaranteeJ to every person, (d) The right 
of free eipressiou of opinioir as well as the right to assemble praoeably and 
without arms, and to form associations or unions is guaranteed for purposes not 
opposed to pubitc order or morality. Laws regulating the manner in which the right 
of forming associations and tire right of free assembly may be exercised, shall contain no 
political, religious, or class distinction, (e) All persons in the Commonwealth of India 
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have the right to free elementary eiuoation, and such riuht shall be enforceable as soon as 
due arrangements shall have been ma le by the competent authority (f) -ill persons 
have an equal right to tlie use of loada, places of resort liwiioatiid to the public, Gonrtfr 
of Justice and the like, provided (hey do not disturb public order or disobey any notice 
Issued by a lawful authority, (g) All p-rsons of whatever Xationality, reaiiliug within 
the Commonwealth aru equal before the Iraw ami shall be tried for similar eSeOt in 
Courts of the same order and by Judicial Oltioer of the same grade and no person shall 
escape th(! penalty annexe! to any breach of the Law, on account of the nationality, 
or his caste, or his class, or Ids occupation. (li) There shall he no sex-disqualification, 
with regard to tlie franchises, memberaliips of the QovevnmentB, of the fjcgislatures and 
of Local Hodies, and all offices, functions and powers shall be open equally to both sexes. 

The Const tution of the Commonwealth sliall be as follows ;— 

The Conslitution. 

The. iicgislativc power of the Commonwealtli shall lie vested in a Parliament which 
shall consist ol tiie King, a Senate an I a Legislative Assembly, and whioli is hereinafter 
called “tlie Parliaineut,'’ or “Uie. Ihirliameni, of the Commonwealth.” A Governor- 
General appointed by the King shall be liis Vlajesty’s representative in the Oommou- 
wealth, and shall liave and may e.xei'oise in tlie Commonwealth during tne King’s pleasure,, 
but subject to tins Constitution, such powers ami funcions of the King as His Majesty 
may be ph ased to assign to liitn, 

Tile Senate shall be composed of citizens who have done honour to the Nation by 
reason of useful public service The number of members of the Senate shall be one 
hundred who shall be a'Sigmul to the several Province.^ according to rules. 

Tiio Legislative Assetuiily shall he composed of three hundred members elected accord¬ 
ing to rules heri'uudei'. 

A citiaen to be eligible for memliership of tlie Legislative Assembly shall have com¬ 
pleted tw’enty-iive years of ago and possess any of the following qualifications ;— 

(a) Education up to the graduate stage or diploma grautcii for training after High 
School or equivalent general or U'clinioal edneation (b) S. rvice as a member of a Legis¬ 
lative Oonncil at least for one complete term, (c) Membership of reoognisjed Chambers 
Of Oommeice, fiandlioldei's’ Associations, Trade Union Councils, Industrial Associations 
or such other bodies as may he recognized by rules. 

livery Legislalive Assembly shall continue for live years from the first meeting of the 
Assembly, and no lougcr, hut may he sooner aissolved by the Governor-General. 

The Legislative Assembly may proceed to ihc <lpspalch of business, notwithstanding the- 
failure of any constituency to provide for its representation in the Legislative Assembly. 

Qualiticat.ioiis of Members. 

Subject to the condition that tlicy shall have completed twenty-five years of age, the 
following among ' lie citijcons shall constitute the electorate for the Legislative Assembly 
in each Province : — 

(a) All membars of Legislative Councils and ex-members thereof. (b) All with 
education up to the graduate level or equivalent general or technical education, (c) AU 
who liave an income or allowance of Its. 50 per month and above, (d) All owners or 
occupiers of land with Ks 50 per annum or more as land tax. (c) Those owning or 
occupying a house or a part of it with an anuual rental value of Bs. 75. 

Legislative Powers 

(a) Propos(ti laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the vS( nalft. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or ajiprrpriation of foes for licenses or tees tor services under the proposed law. 

(b) The Beiiate may not amend any proposed laws imposing taxation or laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the annual services of the Government. 

(c) The .Senate may not amcml any proposed law so as to increase any proposed 
cliatge or burden on the people. 

(d) The Senate may at any stage return to thi^ Legislative Assembly, any proposed 
law whicli the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend¬ 
ment of any items nr pr.ivisions tiierein. And the Legislative may, if it thinks fit, make 
any of such omissions oi amendments, with or without modifications. 

(e) Except as provided in this Section, the-Senate shall have equal power with the 
Legislative AsMirably in respect of all proposed laws. 

If the Legislative A.ssembly passes any Bill and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it 
or passes it with amendments t,o which the Legislative Assembly will not agree and if 
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the Legislative Assembly in tbe next session again passes the Bill with or without any 
amendmeuts which have been made or agreed to by the Senate and tbe Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it or passes it with amendments to which the Legislative will not agree 
the Governor-General shall during that session convene a joint sitting of the members of 
the Senate and of the Legislative Assenibly. The members present at any such joint 
sitting may deliberate and shall vote together upon the Bill as last proposed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and upon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
House of Parliament and not agreed to by the other; and any such amendments which 
•are afSrmed by a majority o£ tbe total iiumbi r of members of the Senate and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly present at such sittings shall be taken to have been carried, and if the 
Bill with amendments, if any, is affirmed by a majority of the members of the Senate and 
the Legislative Assembly piesi nt at such sitting, it shall bo taken to have been duly 
passed by both Houses of Parliament; provided that, if the Senate shall reject or fail 
to pass any Bill dealing with the appropriation of revenue or moneys lor the public 
service, such joint sitting may be convened during the same sCBsion in which the Senate 
flo rejects or fails to pass any such Bill. 

Executive Government 

The Executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exercisable 
by the Governor-General as the King’s representative and extends to the execution and 
imaintenance of this Commonwealth. 

The Cabinet 

(a) There shall be a Council to aid and advice the Governor-General in the Govern¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth to be styled tbe Cabinet, (b) The Prime Minister shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General, (o) The Cabinet shall be responsible to the 
Parliament and shall consist of not less than seven Ministers of State fur the Common¬ 
wealth appointed by the Goveinor-Oeneial on the nomination of the Prime Minister, 
■(d) Tbe Cabinet shall be colhetively responsible for all matters concerning the depart¬ 
ments of the Commonwealth aflministtated by Ministers of State. 

Tbe legislative power of tach of tbe Province shall be vested in the liiug and the 
L( gislative Council, 

The Legislative Council shall be composed of mimbeis chosen in accordance with rules 
made under the Constitution and the number of members shall also be accoiding to such rules. 

Qualifications of Members, 

A citizen to be eligible lot Uitmbeisl.ip of the legislative Council shall have completed 
twenty-five years of age and possess any one of the following qualifications. 

(a) Ihiucaticn up to the High School five), oi KiuiTaicnt gtneial or technical 
training, (b) Service as a member on a District lioaid or Municipal Council for at hast 
one complete term, (c) Membeiship of ucogniztd (.'bambcis of Oomincice, Laud- 
iholdeis’ Associations, Industrial Associations or Trade Union Councils or such other 
bodies as may be recognized by rules. 

Qualifications of Electors 

Subject to the condition that they shall have completed tvrenty one years of ago 
the followiirg among the citizens shaJl constitute the ekctojale for the Legislative Council 
in each Province. 

(a) All members of District Boards or Muiricipal Councils or Legislatures or ex¬ 
members thereof, (b) All -with High fcchool or iquivalcm geneial or technical education ; 
(c) All who have a monthly income or allowance of Bs. 26 and above; (d) All owneis 
or occupiers of land with Bs. 30 or more as land lax ; (e) Those ow'ning or occupy¬ 

ing a house ora part of it of the annual rental value of Bs. 50 or more ;(f) Members of 
Trade Union Councils, Merchants of Traders’ Associations or such other bodies as may 
be recognized by rules. 

Executive Power. 

The Executive power of the Province is vested in the King and is exercisable by the 
'Governor as the King’s representative, and extend to the execution and maintenance of 
this Constitution and of the Jaws of the Province. 

(a) There shall be a Council to aid and advise the Governor in the Government of 
tbe Province to be styled the Provincial Cabinet, (b) The Chief Minister shall be appointed 
by the Governor, (c) The Provincial Cabinets shall be responsible to the Legislative 
Council and shall consist of not less than three Mrurster'B appointed by the Governor on 
the nomination of the Chief Minister, (d) The Provincial Cabinet shall be collectively 
responsible lor all matters concerning tbe departments of the Province administered by 
Ministers. 
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The following units shall exarcise the rights of Local Self-Government. 

(a) The village (rural) may include neighbouring hamlets and groups of or single 
houses (Urban), or the wards of the municipality, (b) The Taluq (Eural) consists of 
groupings of villages for adrainiatration and joint worTc. (c) The District (Eural) 
Consists ot similar Groupings of Taluqs , or The Municipality (Urban) or The Capital City 
of the Province. 

Defence, 

(a) At the establisiitneiit of the (’ommonwealth and after a period of every five yours 
thereafter tie! Governor-Gencral in Councij shall submit the naimjs of not more than seven 
and not less than five persona the mujoriiy ot whom sliall be Indians for the approval of 
His MaV'«ty to act as a Commission for the fmrpows of t)ie section, 

(b) The ptti'BOns whose names arc bo submitted if approved by His Majesty shall bo 
a Commission for the purpose oli fixing a minimum expenditure on the military, naval and 
air fovc(;8 of the Commonwealth to form a cliarge on the conBOlitlated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwftalth and the Gomiuisaion shall report on the development of the military, 
naval and air forces in the Commonwealth and make recommendations. 

The following are some of the Main features of the Common" 
wealth of India Bill :— 

Wenoral Principles. 

1. Indiu will be placed on an equal tooting with the Self-Governing Dominions 
sharing tlieir lespousibilitiea and tlieii- privileges, 

2. The I'.ght of SGlf-Goverument will be exercised from the Village (Gram or Mauza) 
upwards in eae.b successive autoiiomouB area of wider extenr, namely : The Taluka (or 
Telisil or Sub-Gist riot), the District (or Xilia) the Province (or Kashtra) and India (or 
Hindustan) excluding the Iniliaii States. 

5. Tlie three great spbeiTS (it activity, l>gislativi‘, Executive and Judicial, will as far 
as possible, be ndeperuleiit of e.acli other, wliiio correlated in their working. 

Declaration of Kiglits. 

4, Tile following it'unda'iieni.al Uiglits will be guaranteed to every vieison ; 

(a) Inviolability of tlie liberty of ilie person and of his dwelliug and property. 
(b) Kreedom of conscience and tiie tree practice of religion, subject to public order or 
morality, (c) Fife expression of opinion and the rigin, of assembly peaceably and 
without arms, and of forming Associations or Unions, subject to public order or morality. 
{d} Free Elementary Education as soon as practicable, (e) The use of roads, places 
dedicated to the public, Uourts of Justice and the like, ij) Equality before the Law, 
irrespective of eonsideratious of Nationality, and (^) Equality of sexes. 

Legisiati ve. 

6. There will be two Cliambera in the Uommoriwealth Ikarliainent, namely the 
Legislative Assembly and the Senate. The Legislative Assembly will consist of 300 
Members and the Senate of l.hO. 

6. The Senate will have equal powers with the Legislative Assembly except in 
regard to mouej Bills, wbieii will originate only in the latter. The life of the Legisliitivi; 
Assembly will hr for o yearn and that of the Henate for 0 years, but the Assembly can be 
diSBrilveil sooner by the. Viceroy while, the Senate will have a continuous existence, with 
half the number if Membei-s retiring every three years by a process of rotation. 

7. In the Provilices, the number of Me.rabers will vary from 100 to 200 according to 
the size and importance of the I’rovinctt The life of a Legislative Conuoil will ordinarily 
be tor 4 years, unless it is dissolvixl sooner by the Governor. There will bo at present 
only one Chamber in t,lie Provincial IjKgislatures, but provision has been made iu the Hill 
for the addition of a Second Chamber in a Province, if it so decides, In the District 
Samity, Taluka Sabha and the Village I’arichaytt, which are termed the Sub-rrovincial 
Units of Governmeiit, the number of members will vary according to local conditions. 
The oi'dinavy life.term of the District Saiuili will be for three years, ‘ that of the Taluka 
Sabha for two years, and that, of the Village Panchayat tor a year. 

Fraiiehiscs. 

8. The f rajicliiees for tlie varicus I.egislative btslifs have been .graded, commencing 
with universal adult suffrage iu t,be Village, and restricted by higher educative, adminis¬ 
trative, property or other monetary qualilicatiuiis in the case of each higher body. The 
principle of elirtct elecfiou inis been maintained throughout, except in tlie case of tbc 
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Senate, where candidates wil] be nominateil to a panel from which the electorate will 
make its choice. A distinction has also been observed between Members and Electors, 
the qualifications for the former being kept at a somewhat higher level than for the latter. 

9. The powers of the various Legislative bodies have been embodied in a Schedule to 
the Constitution; and residuiiry powers have been vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

10. Reservation has been made as regards Defence and Foreign Affairs. There will 
be a Defence Comiuisaiun with a majority of Indians tbeieon, every five years, appointed 
by the Viceroy in oousultation with the Cabinet. The Commission will recommend a 
minimum of non-votablc expemiiture for the Defence Forces and also report on the pro¬ 
gress of the Indianieafcion of those Forces. In the event of disagreement, the Viceroy will 
have power to secure the minimum which, in his opinion, is necessary for the Defence 
Forces. But no revenue of India may be speut on any branch of the Forces in which 
Indians are ineligible for holding Commissioned rank. As soon as the Commission recom¬ 
mends favourably, the Commonwealth Parliament may pass an Act to undertake the full 
responsibility of Deienoe. 

Executive. 

11. There will be a Cabinet in the Government of India consisting of the Prime 
Minister and not less than 7 Ministers of state, who will be collectively responsible for 
tho administration of the Commonwealth, The Prime Minister will be appointed by the 
Viceroy and the other Ministers on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Viceroy will be 
temporarily in charge of the Defence Forces of the Commonwealth. In all raattors except 
as regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only upon the advice of the ('abinet. The salaries 
of the Viceroy and of the Members of the Cabinet will be fixed by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth ; but in the case of the former, no alteration will come into force during 
his OQUtinuarico in office. The Cabinet will resign as soon as it has lost tlie support of a 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, unless the latter be dissolved. 

12. In the Provinces, the same principles will apply as in the Government of tho 
Commonwea th, except that the raiuimnm number of Ministers will be three, 

Hi. The powers and functions of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council over the revenues and the administiatiou of India will be transferred to tho 
Commonwealth Executive. 

.Judicial. 

U. There will be Supreme Court of India, consisting of a Chief Justice and not less 
than two other Judges, witli original as well as appellate jurisdiction to deal with such 
matters as may be determined by statute. It will have power to deal with all matters 
arising out of the interpretation of the Constitution or of laws made by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. It will also be the final appellate authority in India, unless it certifies that 
the question is one which should be deterinined by tlie Privy Council. 

15. Tlie existing High Courts will have the same powers and authority as before the 
establishment of the Comraouwealtii. 

Finance. 

16. The revenues of the. Commonwealth will form a consolidated revenue fund and 
will be vested in tlie Viceroy, No revenue may be raised by the Executive without the 
sanction of Parliament. 

17. No money may be drawn from the treasury of the ComnionwcaltJi except with 
the consent of Parliament. 

18. The allocation of revenues tetween the Comroouwealth and Provinces will be 
decided by a Finance Commission every five years. There will be absolute freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse between the Provinces. 

New I’rovirices. 

19. I’arliament will haV.'the power to alter the limits of tho existing Provinces or 
establish new Provinces and make laws for tlieir ailministratioii. But in every case, the 
consent of the Provinces, or the area eonceiiiod, will be necessary before any alteration 
is made. 

Minorities. 

20. Communal Ileprcsentatiou as now existing will be abolished and all elections 
will be held on tiie basis of purely territorial electoi'jite.s. As a temporary measure the 
number of seats now reserved for Musalmans and Europeans will bo goaranleeil for five 
years, at the end of whicli period the question of its continuance, modification or abolition 
will be examined by a Francliise. Commission. 
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Bills affectiUK the religion or the leligioue rites or usages of a community or com¬ 
munities will be referred to a Special Committtce of the Legislature in which 
they are introduced ; and if tlie Committee, on which there will be a majority of the 
members of the community or communities concerned, report adversely, such Bills will 
lapse for the period of one year. 

I’ublic ticrvices, 

21 . Tlicie will be a f'ublic Services Commission to exercise full control over the 
Tublic Bervices of India as regards recruitment, discipline, promotion and pensions. 
Officers now in the service of the Government of India or of the I’rovincial Governments 
will be guaranteed their existing rights, but at tbv: establishment of the Commonwealth, 
they will pass into the service of the Commonwealth or the i'rovinocs, as the case may be, 

22. Parliament will liave tlie power to alter tlie Constitution in the manner pres- 
cribeo in the Bill. 


The All-India Leaders’ Manifesto 

A brief memorandum on the necessity of passing the Commonwealth of 
India Bill, signed by over forty Indian political leaders of various parties, 
was issued on the 29th Juno 1925 :— 

“Founding ourselves on (1) the resolution proposed by Mr. (now Sir) Sure.ndvanath 
Barmcrjee and carricil unanimiiiisly in tlie'National Congress of 19)1, that India Bhoiild 
be placed on an equality with tlm Seit-Govetning Dominions and on (2) the resolutioa 
of the Congres in 1918, claiming the light to sttif-deleriniimtion, saici by Mr. Lloyd 
George to be applicable to tropical counirh-s. wc (letnaiu!, from the Parliament of 
Britain, t)i.' passing of a statuk- rmbodying tlie lesolutions. Itesentment is justly felt 
in India againsl liritain, because of the n fina: of Britain to aiip;y in linlitt the (irinciples 
for which India and Lriiain fought shoulder to .sluiuUler in tin-war, Tliere is serious 
liauger that !tie couuectdou between India and lintain, so useful in its possibilitiis to 
both tlie countries ami to the world, will be broken il India and Uritain do not agree to 
replace the bond of force and siibuiission by one of lionouiabic equality ami friendship, 

“ .V Sinister I'roposal.” 

“Though nearly seven years have passed siiKr I he eniling of tho war, no step has 
been taken by Britain 10 fuHii the above lesolutions, but on the coiit.iary, steps are being 
taken to periictuate the adniiiiibtration of the iiifairs of Inoia liy a foreign bureaucracy, 
and assurances ate Ling aut liftriiatively given to tlie. Ilriiish uiiihtrgrnduHtriB 10 induce 
Ilit'in to enter tlic .Seiwlces. Proposais for fuilbcr burdens are being made, while tlic 
powers vested in tlie. Gowi nor-Gcncrai and the Governors in India for the preservation 
of Iiiiiia’s external lefence and her internal tiamiuilliiy are being used to strenglhcn 
tlie “ Steel Frame ” in deliancc of the voles of lier reprcaeiitatives and to make tranquillity 
impossible by witliho.ding ficedotn, which is licr riglii. Tlie Prime Minister has uiadc 
a sinister proposal that the teini “ Knipiro ” sliull he changed into the. “ Comniouweallh 
of ISi'itish Nations,’’ lliu,s relegating Intlia delinilcly to tlio detested position of a 
dependency. 

“ P’or India fi'.-edoiir is a matter of life and ilcaili. The. appalling poverty of the 
masses, the neglect of iheir education shown by tlie disgracefully low tigures of the 
percentage of school atteiulauce, tlie short life perioil, the little tenacity of life—noticed 
with surprise by l ord Ourzoii—these and many otlier things, such a,s the dcat.li-ratc being 
lately twice as much as ti e birth-rate, show that as a nation she is on the down grade 
under Britisii rule. 

“We repeat the cliargo of Mr, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, tliiit wliilc efficient in the 
organisatioii of .’icr machinery and in matieru which serve Iter own interest, Britiah rule 
is inefficir-iil in vital matteis wbicli toucli the Nationai interests. Under the present 
regime, wiiii the Governnieut. <,f India bUhordinatc to the Becirtaiy of State, India can 
neither revive tier o d pi (ispei ity at liiime, nor defend her uationans abroad. An eiioriueuB 
proportion of in r revenue ia spent on the Army, because tin: Army is Irept for Imperial, 
not for liouie defenee In this she was better-off in the days of the Uompany than now. 
.bhe is liaily sliami d in the face of tlie world by the increasing Inmiiliation heaped on her 
nationals in the otiier pans of the Empire. The Government of India is helpless to 
defend them. 
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The only cure for Indiau “ Restlessnees ’’ 

“ The British Government cares only for its own kin. There is only one cure for 
the admitted “ restlesgiiesa ” of India ami that is her freedom. Her inability finds vent 
in domestic (juarrels, Irecause she is tlenied self-expression as a nation. If this continues 
and Britain is obdurate in her refusal to agree to her demand for Dominion Status, on 
wbicli all political parties are agreed, tiie Government of tire country will become 
increasingly difficult and ere long impossible, SVe do not say tins as a threat, for we 
seek an honourable agreement, such as Britain refused to her American Colonics and 
created a Republic, but such as sin; made witb licr otiier colonies and created peace and 
amity. We also desire peace and amity and therefore before it is too late, we state the 
danger as an approaching fact. 

“ The Indian leaders were accused of making tlireats with regard to the Rowlatt 
Bill, wlieii they uttered only a warning and were ilisregarded by the Government, The 
Bill became an Act and remained a dead letter, but it caused resentment, driven under¬ 
ground by tlie massacre of Amritsar and the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab, to 
grow, though silently. We also give a warning, for a nation could not for ever submit 
to foreign domination. 

“ Let the British cease to claim supeiioriiy and become equal friends and the union 
between the two countries will be secure. No intermediate steps are required—so far as 
we are concerned tliey would be rejected—before the establishment of Dominion Status 
in India by tlie passing of a measulc made by the Indian, as lias been done in tlie case 
of tlie Dominions ami Irelaml (the Act giving freedom to Canada was admittedly drafted 
on the eve of the Canadian revolution, wliile in the other cases Bills were drafted by the 
Colonics), It was not demanded ttiat any colony sliould he leady to take full responsi¬ 
bility of suit-defence before Dominion Status was granted. Even now they depend on 
the Britisli navy for the defence of their coasts. India has already a magniiicent army 
of infantry and cavalry and her lieiplessness in artillery and air force is due to Britain, 
not to herself, and she demands time before slie can be wholly self-depoudeut in defence, 
England's default in this respect is no reason for the further injustice of denying her 
freedom. We Mierefore demand from the British Parliament the passage of the Cotumon- 
weaii h of tudia Bill prepared by the members and ex-members of Indian Legislature of 
all political partiCH and by tlie elected Council of the National Home Rule League and 
two oo-oiited officers of the Women’s Indian Association. The country is organising 
itself in its support and the work will be oarried to success, for wlien a great nation 
demands its freedom it. cannot long be denied,” 

The Signatories 

The signatories are : — 

Madias.—The Right Hou'ble V. 8. Srinivasa Saslri (Liberal), Mr. T. Rangachariar 
(Independent), Mr. C. Gopala Meuon, Secretary, Soutiicrn India Ciiamber of Commerce 
(Swarajist), Mr. lianganatha Mudaliar (Home Itnlcr), Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliar (Justice 
Party), Mr. Goviiularagliava Iyer (Liberal), Dr. Annie Besaut( Horae Ruler), Mrs. Dorothy 
Jinarajadasa (Women's Indian Association), Mr. Raiigaswami Iyer (Home Ruler), Mr, D. R. 
Telang (Home Ruler), the Hon. Mr, 8 M. I’adshali (Member, Cuuncil of 8tatr!), Mr. C, K, 
Eedily, Mr. Swarai Vciikatacliallam Chetty, Dewan Bahadur M. Kamaohandra Rao 
(Indeiiendeut) and Messrs, M. C. Raja, M.n.c., and Gunuswami, representing the 
submcrgeii classes (signed subject (o the safeguarding of the interests of the depressed 
ciasBcs), Mr. B. Shiva Rao (llornc Ruler) and Mr. C. V. S. Narasimha Uaju, 

Bengal,—Mr. 1. B. Sen (Liberal), Mr. Hircudraiiatli Datta (Home Ruler), Mr, Bopin 
Chandra'J’al (Independent), Mr. Saryanauda Bose (Liberal), Mr, J, Chaudhuri (Liberal). 

Bombay.—Mr, M, H. Jayakar (Swarajist), Mrs Sarojini Naidu, President, Bombay 
Rrovincial Congress Commiuee, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Horae Ruler), Moulana Shaukat 
Ali, Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji (Home Ruler), Mr, Kanji Dwarkadas (Home Ruler). 

United Provinces.—Mr, Iswar Saran (Independent), Mr. P, K. Telang (Home Ruler), 

The Central Provinces.—Mr, G. S. Khaparde, Council of State, Mr. M. S. Ancy 
(Swarajist), Rao liahudur IN. K. Kelkar (Liberal), Mr. B. G. Khapardc (Swarajist), 
Mr, Rama Rao, M, Deshmukli (Swarajist). 




The All-India Swaraj Party 

The Calcutta Pact. 

Tho adoption of the Calcutta Pact in the Bolgaum Congress gave rise to a 
good deal of oriticiatn in certain quarters. There was one feature in the Pact, 
such as tho permission granted to the Swarajyii Party to carry on Council- 
work in tho name of tho whole Congress which was taken objection to by the 
opponents of tho Pact. Tho ciy was on all sides that Gandhi has sur- 
reiiderod. Gandhi himself admitted it, but taking all tho circumstances into 
consideration, before and after, there was no other way out. As said the 
A. B. Pairiho of Calcutta in its issue of the 1st January 1925 :— 

“ Shortly !i,f(ei'coming out of prison, Maliatmaji reitoratetl his faith in his own pro¬ 
gramme anil even declared hie inlention to try concluBions with tho Swarajists in the 
Congress at Tle.li'aum. The Ssvarajibia were also equally ready. And a great fight at 
Bolgaum was expected. In the, meanwhile, the country was distracted an,! distressed by 
Hindu-Moslern "iota and a general oulhurst of nntriendiy feeing between the two com¬ 
munities, Before tliat the llgld^ hi’twecn the two political factions, the No-Ohangers and 
the Swarajists v ,-111011 had begun on the question of Council entry had come to a head and 
had practically destroyed all Uhctnl political activities in the country. The Swarajya 
Party however went on gaining in strength. When therefore Mahatmaji came to have 
a final levii'w of tlie ailuation, lie found tiic whole atmosphere vitiated by discord, dissen¬ 
sion un-i distrust. After giving t lie matter his earnest consideration he came to the con¬ 
clusion that what the country needed most was restoration of spirit, good feeling and 
co-operation between all classes and communities. He thought that by leading the No- 
Changers in a light with the Sw.arajists at Belganm and, if defeated, by going out of 
tlie Congress, he would maUc matters infinitely worse and present India to the rest of the 
world as a house liopelessly divid-d against itself. Had the Swarajists been an insignifi¬ 
cant minority, lie could suppress I hem by force of numbers. But he had to recognise the 
liaiil fact -.vliicli lie did openly in Ida presidential address, that “ the Swaraj Party 
repiesenis, if not a mayirily, at least a strong and growing minority in the OoiigresB.” He 
liiiew also that so long us tlie situation in regard to Hindu-Moslem relation lasted the 
programme of no party could succeed so far as the object of attainment of Swaraj was 
concerned. 

“ Mahatmaji ooudl not iiope, and it wouhl have been unreaRonable for him to expect, 
that the Swaraj I’ai ty would stop its activities till the question of Hinrlu-Moslem unity 
was solved, In fact, tlie solution of this question was no less a concern of the Swaraj 
Party than t.h-at of the Congress, 

“ It was under tliese circumstances that Mahatmaji decided to have an understanding 
with the Swaraj I'arty. The lesnlt was the Calcutta Pact, Mahatma Gandhi has himself 
said that it -.vas not. a perfect document hut that il. was the only solution possible to him 
under the circumstaiices. Lola Lajpat Uai describes ihe l^aet as a ” bundle of incon¬ 
sistencies." So t may be. Hut no aliernative proposal that is practicable, has been 
suggested by any boily so far as we anr aware, 

“ Much has been said and written aliont the Pilot, for and against it. But we fear 
the main purpose of the I’aot. has been lost, sight of hy many of its critics. That purpose 
was to avoid makmg the Congress the arena of a bitter strife that would spread far and 
wide tlirough tlie country to the delight of our enemies, Tliat purpose has been served 
by tlie Pact. If I lie Pact lias done only this and notliing else, it stands justified." 


The Nagpur Swaraj Party Meeting. 

Elated at their suocoss in tho Coiigrosa the Swarajists tumod their activities 
to the Central I’rovincea and Bon.gal where the Councils oifored the most 
11 
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lavourable field to give effect to the policy of ‘consistent and continuous 
obstruction”, in view of their absolute maiority there. It might be remembered 
that Dyarcby had been in a state of suspense in the Central Provinces since 
March 1921 when the whole budget was thrown out. On the 10th January 
1925 H. B. Sir Frank Sly, the Governor, in a Durbar at Nagpur gave an 
ultimatum, a ‘‘ last opportunity ” as he said, to work Dyarchy. The Legisla¬ 
tive Council will be summoned in March next when the Budget will be 
presented, and in the Budget provision will be made for the Ministers’ 
Salaries. No Ministers will bo appointed before that and so the Council 
will be precluded from rejecting the salaries on the ground that they had 
no confidence in the Ministers. 

This announcement gave rise to much speculation among the Swarajist 
members as regards the policy to bo followed in the Council. Some of them 
were seriously inclined to reconsider the whole position of the Party. One or 
two of them publicly said that they were thinking if they should pass the 
Budget and accept office. Pandit Motilal had to pull up the doubters and 
remind them of the “ Czarist discipline” of the Party to which they belonged. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-India Swarajya Party met at 
Nagpur on the 11th and 12th January, and in full concurrence with the 
Swarajist members of the Central Provinces Legislative Council adopted 
unanimously the following resolutions :— 

“(1) That the action of the Hvvaiaj Party in the (h I’. Council, in throwing out the 
budget in the seasion of 11)24, was both oonatitutioual aiul juatilied by flic ciiouiuatanoca 
then existing in the country, arisitig I'roin the atubhonily hostile attitude of the Uovein- 
meut of Imiia and the British Cabinet, in refusing to make adequate response 10 the 
popular demand for Selt'-Uovernraeut and 

“ That in so far as that attitude conlimies unchanged it would be the obvious duty of 
the Swaraj Party in the local Council, even this year, to oppose Government by all legi¬ 
timate means in its power, 

“(2) Tliat, on a careful consideration of the speech made by His Excellency the 
Governor of the C. P, to tiie Durhinies of the Nagpur Division on tliu 10th .January, 1S)26, 
this Committee records its emphatic opinion (a) that His Excellency the Governor has 
indulged in a gross perversion ol the attituile ami activity of the Swaraj Party in the 
local Council, (b) That the unwilliiiguess of the Swaraj I’ariy to accept office in the 
Provincial Government arose, not from any desire to avoid constructive responsibility, 
which the holding of office involves, but from a reasoned belief that the system of Govern¬ 
ment in which the Parly was called upon to lake an ineffectual part was inadequate, 
disingenuous and doomed to failure as it has now been clearly i-Btablished to he. 

“ ( 0 ) That in regard to the hope expressed in the following passage of Ilia Excellency’s 
speech, that is to say— 

“ We liave exercised great patience before taking any letrograrte step in the liopc 
that members of the Legislative Council would abandon their piolicy of ohstruction, Wt: 
desire to give them a further opportunity of woiking the constitution in the manner in 
wiiicli it was primarily intended tliat it should he worked. A meeting of the Legislative 
Council will be summoned in March next wtieii the ISudgtl will be presented. That the 
Budget will be prepared on tint assumption that tlie transferred deparlrocnts will be 
carried on by Ministers and will inclrtde provision fi.r new and berreficient eohinies of 
developments in the transl'erred and nation-building departments. The Legislative Council 
will thus be given an opportunity of Insuring that transferred departments arc adminis¬ 
tered on popular and representative lines. I earnestly hope that thrr Legislative Conncil 
will embrace this last opportunity of working the coustitutiou ”— 

“ This Committee declares that, if it is a genuine desire of the Government to carry on 
the administration on popular and responsible lines by bringing about suitable changes jjt 
the constitution, the Swaraj Party will not be averse to siiouldtriiig responsibility, provided 
snob responsibdity is real and genuine. 

“(3) That, with a view to make the position of tlie Swaraj Pat ty perfectly ilefiiiite 
and clear, this Committee appoints a tub-coramithe, consisting ol the gentlemen mimed 
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below, to go into the whole queetioa an>l roftort to t.hie Committee by the 18th o( Feb¬ 
ruary, alter a caroful inreHtigatioo of the special oireumstanoes of the C, P. and the 
grnerai ail natiim in till) country, ja) the conditions upon which the lines of policy so far 
folinwe<l by Uwarajists in the C. P, Oouueil, may in the oircumstauocs be altered consis¬ 
tently with the general principles of the Putty, (b) the extent ami particulars of suoh 
alterations, (c) the manner in wliioh sucti alterations slionld be given effect to. 

“The names of the members art Messrs. M. H, Aney, M. V. Abhyankar (Secretary),, 
0. U. Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, B. Uaghavendra Bao, S, B. Tambe, Ghanasham Singh 
Gnpt^ Doctor Moonjee, Dr. Kliar«. Mr. Abbyankar will act as Beoroiary of the Committee 
and five members sliall form tlu; ({aorum”, 

Sabsoquantly on March 8th, an emergent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the All-Iiidia Swaraj Party was held at Patna to consider the 
situation facing the G P. .Swaraj Coanoillora. Though the proceedings were 
not open to the Press and the members of the Executive were reticent as to 
the decisions they arrived at, it appeared that thoy did not advise the C. P. 
Swarajists to take office, and in the Bengal Council they resolved to 
adhere to the same policy of obstruction as regards the budget as they did 
last year. 

[For the activities of the Swarajists in the Bengal and C. P. Councils tho 
reader is referred to the section on Gouiusil proeoediiigs, pages 125 and 284.] 

Mr. C, R. Das’s Manifesto. 

The “ (iopinath Saha resolution ” passed at the Serajguujo Oonferenoe 
ill 1924 ilHed the minds of the F.ngHsh people with deep suspicions as.to the 
motives of Mi. C. R. Das who associated himself with the resolution, and ths 
objective of tlio party of which ho has the loader. Since then “ an apprehen* 
Sion gained considorabl.i ground in the minds of Europeans in India and 
Groat Britain that the Swaraj Party has oncouraged and is encouraging 
political assassinations and intimidations”. This approbeusion ran to suoh an 
extent that a public denial became imperative, and on the 29th March 19*^& 
Mr. Das issued a manifesto disclainiiiig for himself and bis party all connection 
or sympathy with \)olitical aasassinatioii or intimidation as a means of attain¬ 
ing Swaraj. 'I'ho tollowing is the text of the manifesto ;— 

“ During my recent conversatimi* wil li European frieiuls [ have beenstrmigly impressed 
wiili a feeling Mint snniebow or otlirr an apprehmiNioii lias guined cuusulerabie grounit in the 
miuils of Kcrniie.ins in Indm uinl Gram. Ilrimin, iliui tile Swaraj Party tias encouraged and 
is euenuraging p ilitieul assassinatinn and dniinid.itiun. It is indeed surprising to me that 
Ilieri! should lie sLCli u complete mis<Mmcrpt.i<,n of tlie aims and actions of tlie Swaraj, 
Party, ft is .all t.iie more surprising tli.at this should be so iu spite of the incessant 
preaching and ti'icliin-; against any kind of violence of Mr. Oandhi for the last, six years, 
in which myself .iiid t.'ie otlier leaders Ilf the SwaiH] Parly wholc-lieartcdly joined. It iu 
also unintelligible to me tiiat in spiie of my speeches and the speeches of the other 
Jeaders of the Swiiraj 1‘art.y and our deHniie and unv.<ioivocai condemnatiou of violence' 
boih in public sinl private that 'Ids apprehension sInmLd continue to work in the mitula 
of Kuropeans eilln r in India or in iCngland. Bot ii is no use shutting our eyes to the 
nxisteno.! of tliis appreticiision, liowever wr.ii»» tliis appreliension may be, and I desire 
completely to disb.mite it. ( liave itiiiile it elear and 1 do it once again that I am opposeil 
on principle to po ilieal assassination au.l violence in any shape ov form, ft is absolutely 
iibiioncnt. l.o mo snd lo niy party. I consl.ler it an olistacle to oiir political progress. 
It is also oppo.s-d 1 .) .in: religious leiur'ilngs. .\s a ipiisMon of pmctical politics I feel 
calaiii that if violence is to lake row iu ihe jMiliiie;il life of our country it will be the «n l 
of our dream of Swaraj for all I im" to con,.'. ( am, therefore, eager that this evil should 
nut grow any furtlier and t'liat tlii.s meiliO'l slam d ceise altogether as a political >veapou 
in my country. 

•* f have also made it clear anil I again make it cleai' that I am equally (qiposcd to 
a .d equally abUov any form of repression by the Governm"nl. Kepressiou will never 
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stop political assaesination. It will only eneoarge and give life to it, Eepression, as has 
been proved in history, will always defeat its own object and fulfil the object which it 
is intended to destroy. We are determined to seenre Swaraj and the political equality of 
India on terms of equality and honourable partnership in the Empire. The fight for 
it may be long, the struggle for it may be arduous, but we are determined to tight it 
clean to the last. 

“ To the young sons of Bengal I say, fight your battle for Swaraj but fight it clean. 
Let there be no stum upon the escutcheon of our cause. Eight hard and incessantly. 
Press onward and disarm all obstruol-ion and win Swaraj. 

“To the Europeans I say, do not misunderstand us. Lay aside your unjust suspicion. 
Do not support the Uovernment in its repression and thus help unconsciously, though 
neccssaiily, to instal the method of violence as a permanent method in our polioal life ”, 

The European View. 

This manifesto was acclaimed by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
as a new “ gesture." A startling statement was made by Mr. H, W. Carr, 
President of the European Association in Bengal, to a representative oi the 
Pioneer on the 30th March. According to him, Mr. 0. K. Das’s repudiation 
oi terrorism has cleared up many difficulties. Although it was a belated 
one, it was just the one thing wanted to put the Swarajist party right with the 
Government and the European community. What Mr. Carr said is a follows:— 

“I have read Mr. C. E. Dat’e manifesto with considerable interest and 1 welcome its 
tone. No Europeans, whether tluy agree with hiB politics or not, can do other than 
applaud the advice, belated though it he, which he gives to his followers m his political 
campaign. Progrtss, even when all arc agiccd on its dusirabi.ity, is bound to lead to 
differences of opinion and providing all parties fight cleanly strife is unlikeiy to cause 
harm in any direction, Mr. Das's gesture is, as I have said, welcome, but he will under¬ 
stand that what he consideia the unjust snpicion of Europeans is not to be laid aside on 
his manifesto, if he will realise that the so-called “unjust suspicion" is really a lack 
of confidence in the treatment to be expected for minorities from the Swaraj Party, a 
distrust which has been built up during the past few years. 

“The incessant preachings and icachings agaiust violence by Ur. Gandhi and the 
leaders of the Swaraj I'arty, to which he refeis as proof of their dislike of all violence has 
not produced a fruitage which would give Europeans or anyone else any confidence 
in the methods the Swarajists have adopted for advocating constitutional agitation. As 
for the alleged repression of the Government being responsible for assasination and vio¬ 
lence, any fair-minded si udeut of events in the past few years will know that Mr. Das 
is misplacing cause and effect. Periods of quiescence have generally followed any re¬ 
pressive measures the Government have been compelled to take, and these same measures 
have had a widespread moral effect of an unquestionably beiichcial nature. 

“ It would have been encouraging had the present manifesto, with its clear condemna¬ 
tion of violence for which we have been waiting a long time, preceded instead of followed 
the placing of the Bengal Ordinance on the statute hook, for in that case this special legis¬ 
lation might have been unnecessary. I do not. wish to engender any “ unjust suspicions,” 
but our experience of some of the Swaraj leaders in the past and our recollection that ouiy 
the other day Pandit Motilal Nehru in tlie Assembly wished to treat as a “ scrap of paper," 
legislation passed eighteen months earlier by agreement between Europeans and Inoians, 
compel Europeans to examine “ gestuies” with caution. If Mr. Das's manifesto means 
what it says, and his advice is followcil by Ins political followers, and also I would add 
by his own Press, a year or two should do much to build up confidence in the Bwaraj 
Party’s intentions towards political minorities, and on this score 1 welcome it”. 

The following statement was also issued by the European Association 
on the 3rd April:— 

“ Although recognising that a reservation may bo considered to lie in Mr. C. E, Das’s 
declaration that his abhorrence for political crimes of violence is only equal to his abhor¬ 
rence for their inevitable antidote in the shape of reprepressive legislation, the Council of 
the European Association views his manifesto with satisfaction as an unequivocal condem¬ 
nation of the use of violence. 

“ The Council cannot ignore the atmosphere of deep mistrust that undoubtedly exists in 
Indian political life, to the serious detriment of the successful solution of India's difficult 
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political problems. They do not desire to emphasise the reasons for it or apportion the 
blame, out welcome the manifesto as an authoritative announcement that the party of Mr. 
Das deprecate any but clean methods in the fight for their objective. 

“ That the speed Of progress to the goal set forth in the Government of India Act will 
cause differences of opinion is certain, but with the goal itself acoeptCii by the llritisn 
i'arliament and by the British ami Indian peoples, political progress should be possible 
without the inflaming of racial feeiiiigs. In inviting Europeans to-oo-operate in resisting 
repressive legislation, Mr, Das asks for a degree of confidence which is not yet possible in 
the light of past experience. 

The Council is conlideiil, however, that it the policy set forth in Mr. Das’s iniinifesto 
is to gotern future political activities, an improved atmosphere of good will among all 
comiminitica will lacililate tlie successful removal of those obstacles which at present 
hamper India's progress". 


The Das-Birkenhead Controversy. 

In the Lords debate on the Bengal Ordinance on the Slsfc March Lord 
Birkenhead, while roforrifig to Mr. Das’s manifesto, invited him “ to take a 
further 8to)i ” and "to go forward and co-operate with Government in 
repressing the violence ho deprecates.” (see p. 317). The Indian Press 
pertinently asked, where is violence and where are the violent societies ? 
In a loading article entitled the " Anawaring Gesture,” the Fontiard of 
Calcutta, in its issue of 3rd April wrote : — 

“ 'Wi' appi'cciaic Lorn riiiki'iiliciid’s rcfcruiiers to Sj. Das anil ins invitation to him “ to 
take a fiirthr ■ step " But if lakiiig a furi.hci' sn'p riiiiiiiis for tin: iatti i-oo-operatioil vvii.U 
the GoVBinitUTit, in repressing viiilcnct), while ilie Goveioinuni, eontiuiiii irresponsible to 
the people as u, is lo-dny, we are afraid, tiie iinhle l.onl’s iiivilation lo him will not lind a 
response if on tlie other liaud, he asks for 8j. Lias’s co-operation with the Government 
witli a view to eradicate tliose evils which lie at tile root of violence, wo venture to assure 
liim that he will not lind a more liearty co-worker tlian the leader of the Swarajya Party, 
Lord Birkenhead lias been pli ased to state that Sj. Das “ has publicly dis-assooiated 
hiraself from political assassination and violcnci'.” May we take the liberty of pointing 
out that the manifesto which tlm former had in view does not speak of a disassooiation of 
things which at one time were or miglit liiive been assooiated—it is a repudiation by the 
8vvaiajya I’arty leader of an association which was sought to be imputed to liim, we say, 
unjustly and without reasonable grounds. Tiiat the Secretary of State should h.ave taken 
the earliest opportuuiiy 10 give an “ aiisworing gesture " to his manifesto, will be appre¬ 
ciated by all wlioare working for peace and goml will on lionourable terms. At the present 
moment wo detect in his speeeli only a shadow, but it is possible there is a reality not very 
far wtiich oasts it.” 


Mr. Daa’a Reply to Lord Birkenhead’s Invitation. 

On the 3rd April Mr. C. R. Das issued the following statement regard¬ 
ing Lord Birkenhead’s remarks in the House of Lords on his manifesto of the 
29th March. 

“Owing to my absence from Calcutta I was not able (o read Lord Birkenhead’s remarks 
in the House of [jovds on my recent manifesto till a day later, anti I iiasten to express 
my points oi agreement and disagreement with ids loroRldp. I may premise, however, by 
saying that the Secicrai'y of State’s statement of liis position in relation to the policy of 
repression in geneiul wliicli is being piirsue.l at present in lieugal, aud the enactment of 
the Ordinance in particular, is frank and courteous. 

“1 am glad to find that ids lordship is prepared to lay aside undue suspicion and watch 
events. That in itself is a declaration of no mean sigiiilicanoe. Loid Biikerihead has 
invited me to go forwavU and to co-operate with tlie Government in repressing the violence 
■which X deprecate. 1 entirely agree with him that never will freedom be readied by 
violence, and, if I may say so, 1 devoted a considerable portion of my speech at tlie Gaya 
Congress to demonstrating that freedom has never come through acts of violence, and, as 
1 vaiuo freedom, I am not only willing but anxious to devote the few years of life that 
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vet iiMiinin to me to carrying on an active propaganda against an evil wbioh is a standing 
menace to the estabbslimeut oE Swaraj. But I would be wanting in my duty, as a con- 
iicimitious citizen, iE 1 diil not point out clearly and unequivocally that all my efforts in 
lais diteetion are bound to be iueflective uuless a favourable atmosphere is created by the 
G-oveniment. 

“ Lotd Birkenhead begins by saying that the repression which the Bengal Act contem¬ 
plated is the repression oE crime, and he couclodes that nobody who is not a criminal is 
eiitii.ied 10 i-jipress a grievance against that legislation. When I speak of repression I mean 
it in I lie sense in winch that term is used by constitutional lawyers—the exercise by 
peiaons in auiliority o£ wide arbitrary nr discretionary powers of constraint. English 
c'liieis of omistitutioual law have expressed the view that whenever there is discretion 
l,h-re is loom for aibitrariiiess, and discretionary autliority on the part of tlie Government 
must mean insecurity for legal freedom on the part of its subjects. 

“ I venture to think that in spite of what His Lordship says this insecurity cannot be 
ri;tno"cd by mcreiy examining recorded slatcmeuts and docamrntary eviilenoe in the 
abseoec of accused persons and witnesses. My grievance against the Bengal legislation is 
tliat It has empowered the persons in authority to usurp the functions of the court of law 
and ro exercise wide arbitrary and discretionary powers of constraint. But apart from the 
question of this wholesome principle I invite the Government to ask itself the qucstiuii ; 
“ Wheuos arises the zitalfor lawlessness in Bengal?” Why is it that the Government 
makes no I'fforts in ih ■ way of removing lliose deep-rooted causes of political and economic 
ilisoonteul, wii hour which mere repression can never succeed in curing the disease affect¬ 
ing the body politic in lliis country, and of vvhiob the activities sought to be suppressed by 
repressions are but symptoms ? 

“ In this connection, i may refer to the view propouiiclcd by the Government itself on 
page 24 of the official publication called “ India in lW2d-24,” and which is in the follow¬ 
ing words Non-co-operation, as an attitude of mind and as a vehicle of awakened 
national sentiment, still survives. Wo shall fail lo understand the political life of India 
to-day unless we realise that from the beginning Mr. Gandhi’s campaign baa not fatten 
so much a cause of Indian unrest as a symptom of titoao deep discontents from which the 
unrest resulted.” What is true of non-co-operation is also true of the revolntionary move¬ 
ment in this country. 

I have no liesii'e to pul my case higher than tliat. 1 may quote another authority in 
support of my view, whioli <; ninot be lightly set asiile by Lord Birkenhead, the ex-Loril 
Cliauoellor, as it emanates from aiiotlier very eminent Lord Ohanoellor of England, fn his 
famous and classical essay, hea-ied, ‘‘ Of .Heditions and Troubles," this is what Bacon says, 
and he spi-aks therein for all ages and all countries ;—“ The surest way to prevent sedi¬ 
tions is to take away the matter of them ; for if there be fuel prepared it is hard to tell 
whence the spark shall come that shall set it on iirc. The matter of sedition is of two 
kinds : much poverty and much ilisconientment.” 

“ This to my mind is conclusive of the situation before us. I, therefore, veuture in 
return to invite. Lord Birkenhead to cause a searching enquiry to be made into tlie causes 
wbioli have brought about the revolutionary movement in India and then to set about 
applying tlie proper remedy, so that them may be a radical and permanent cure of 
the disease. It is no use treating merely the outward symptoms. I appeal to the 
Government to treat the disease itself and to apply the proper remedy. 

“ The Government sliould recognise that, liowever mistaken the revolutionaries may be, 
however wrong and futile their raetliods, and iiowever criminal and reprehensible their 
■ads, the guiding principle of their lives is sacrifice for the attainment of political and 
coommic freedom for their country. The moment they feci tliat at any rate the founda¬ 
tion of our freedom is laid by the Goverriracnt I venture to assert that the revolutiouary 
raovemont will be a thing of tlie past. I auggc.st in all humility that there should be a 
distinct and authoritative declaration by the Government at the earliest opportunity. 

“ My answer to his lordship's invitation is, therefore, this : If I were satisfied that the 
Bengal Act would finally erudicale the evil which is eating into our national system, 

I would unhesitatingly support tlieGovernraeot. I am not so satisfied. It is not because 
I would not prevent, political crimes even if I couM do so, but because I entertain a 
deep-rooted conviction that wiihour Government meeting ns more tiian half way on the 
lines suggesled by me all my eftoris in this direction will fail to achieve their object. And 
thongh I tli’nk tiiat a favourable aimosphere. has lieen created for further discussion, I am 
unable to co-operate witli the Government iu its present policy of repression, using the 
term in the sense in which I have already used it." 
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Whitehall on Mr. Das’s Statement 

On tile 6r// >lP/?/L riipljing to (jneutionij of Mr. Thuitle in the House of Commons, 
asking if tliere was any liope of early suspeuBion of the Bengal Otdiniuicr, and 
also asking what action Government proposed to take ui regard to the recent statement of 
Mr. C. K, Pas, Eaii Wintortiin said : *' My noble friend bLord Birkenheail) h.as already 
welcomed Mi. Pas's dissociation of liimbelf and his parly from a policy of violence. But 
he has so far seen only press reporiB of Mr. Pas's utterances. If, as he hopes, Mr. Pas 
now makes constructive proposals whicli ubraiu the support of the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, His Majesty’s Government so far as they arc concftmcd will 
give sucli proposals their .sympathetic coirsUicration. 

Colonel Jobiaii Wedgwood asked if favourable consideration would be given to 
the suggestion that Mr. Pas ami Mr. Gandhi sliould come to London in order to consult 
with the India Office at the same time as the. Viceroy was being consulted. 

Earl Wintiii'ton replied that the preseul siluation was one in which there was obviously 
hope of a better understanding, and no good purpose would be served by giving any 
hasty and ill-considered reply to the ijui stion. 

Colonui Wedgwood ; -Poi-s tile noble Iiord realise that the changed attnosphere can be 
best utilised by a joint meeling sucti as now suggested f 

Coraiiiaudtr J. M. Ke.nwoi tliy ;—Arising out of tin; last answer may we take it tliat 
tliis oliange of policy will be met on our part by tlic greatest possible political liberty 
being restored in India ? 

Earl Wintei'ton -I think my answer deals witli tiiar. 

On the 97'fy in tlie Mouse of (lommons Mr. l.atisbury asked if the Government 

wou.d invite Cr, Pas and ^ir. Gaiidlii together with other repieseuiativeB of Indian opinion 
to come to this ceuiitiy ior tiu* imrpose of disousniou ami confeicncB as to the best metliod 
to be aiiiipted ivv secai'iug fud cvi-operaijou b'-nvecu a.l masses in India lot the re-establish- 
ment uf social aad iudustrial peace in tliat country. 

Lord Wintt rum rrplied as follows; “His Majesty’s Government will receive with 
sympathy any oonciete proposals put before tliem by Indian political parties with tin; 
support of tlifi‘loveninr.'ut ol India and tlie local GoJeruineuts concerned. Hut it is not 
ttieir inteulion to give buc.Ii lneitatiotis as the Hon’blc Member suggests for the reasons : 
Eirstly, the direct conduct of policy and adiiiinisilaiion in India has been entrusted by the 
Paiiiament to tiiti Governiiieni. oil India and tlic Ideal Governments, It is tliercforc with 
these authorities that any discussions or negotiations of tlie kind must take place and no 
useful purpose svoulil be sci vcl liy tlic luicrveution of participation at this stage of His 
Majesty’s Govin nment in rnaticis whicli must uiiimatcly come before them tor decision and 
for tli« decision of wliicli I liey arc respovisiblc to the I’ai'liament, Secondly, thougli tlie 
Viceroy is about to visit this country for tlm purpose among otliers of discussing witli His 
Majesty’s Govcrnmeni the political situation in India, it would be placing botli liim ami 
the Govcrumeirt Ilf India in ail entirely false position, if bis presence here were made tlie 
occasion for negotiations witli Indian political parties.” 


Mr. Das’a Faridpore Speech. 

To clear t.ho air and lo give an icloa on what, terms the Swaraj Party 
■was willing to abstain frinn thoir attitndo of continuous atid constant opposi¬ 
tion and to co-opernte with the Govermnont, keeping in view the avowed 
policy of thoir Party, namely, the attainment of complete Self-government, 
Mr. C, R, Daa, as I’rosidoiit of the Faridpoio Contoroneo made the memorable 
speech (see p. :i87) in which he and his party were willing to co-oper.ate 
honourably in spite of the Dyarchy. Wo commoiid to our roador.s the 
following informing lerdding artiele of the Hindu on the Paridpur Conference 
in its issue of the ‘ind May 192fi ;— 

“ Wen; Mr. jliiB a less piitriotic, sclf-siicriticing an l sincere leader, he inigiit well be 
atlackeil by a distressing lit of megalomania over tin; manner in which tlin limelight is 
so intensely concentrated upon the least of ids “ gestures ” in this present tense moment. 
He holds tile centre ol t he surge in Indian politics to-day largely btcaiise lie is regarded as 
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the spokesman of the pourparlours that the present state of stalemate has rendered inevita- 
able. He is the leader of the Swarajya Party in Bengal, He has, by a judioious system 
of alliances, demonstrated the success of his policy of obstruction and made diarchy im¬ 
possible in Bengal. His repudiation of anarchism, regarded by friends as a re-statement 
.and by his critics as a recantation of his previous position, has induced high hopes in 
official oii'Cles of farther progress in the pleasant path of co-operation. The Secretary of 
State even went out of his way to be respectful in his references to Mr. Das. Long-range 
conveisalions were reported to be in progress between the two and there was a general 
feeling ihat the political atmosphere was distinctly improving and, though optimism was 
picmature, jxwsimism was not entirely justified by the circumstances. Tliisjearlier warmth 
ot enthusiasm was somewiiat quenched by the refusal, obviously against ids own predilec- 
titms, of me Se.cietaiy of b'tace to consult with Innian leailers. Nevertheless it was felt 
that the door was not yet closed, much less locked. Meanwhile tlr. Das has been over- 
whelini'il with advice and aelmonition from all sides. The Anglo-ln.iian press has appealed 
1 .) him icaifuiiy to mind with Agag-likc delicacy the path that he will tread at Fandpore 
and has been profuse of oomplimeut and promises ot co operation. Tills effort of the gift- 
bringing Greek,s has inspired The Bengalee to adjure Mr. Das in the sacred name of past 
associasions in politics to remomher that Codlin’s the friend and not Short. All these 
appeals-were of course based upon the fact that Mr. Das w.as contemplating a new departure, 
that lie was about to undergo another political metamorphosis from pure non-co-operator 
into a conditinal co-operator. That ot course is not a metamorphoBis that any leader can 
exhibit too blatantly or abruptly without involving the revolt of his followers. Nor, 
considering the porition ot the Swarajists in the Congress, can the country at large be 
indiflfirent to such transformatum scenes. It is true that Mahatma Gaudlii regards the 
matter ditlerenlly. He envisages the poiiitjon in the Congress of the Swarajists much as 
that of the Transfei'ied Half under Diarchy. He give.s I,lie Bw.arajists cane blanche as to 
their policy in the Councils. But the orientation ot that policy must remain a matter of 
interest au-i if necessary criticism to the country at large. How far then has Mr. Das 
fulfilled the hopes and fears of his friends ot to-day as of his expectant potential friends ot 
to-morrow? His Presidential Address at the Farid pore Conl'erenoe must bo regarded as a 
masterpiece of self-restraint. I'liat could never be a defect at any time, and at this present 
moment it is a positive virtue. Whatever may be thouglit of the possibility of achieving 
Swaraj through diidomatic negotiations—a point on which the Mahatma appears, from 
wh.at ho says elsewhere, to he gently aoeptioal —it would be criminal wantonly to tlirovv 
away an opportunity such as has been offered now. Mr, Das therefore wisely begins with 
a defence of the ideal ot Dominion status as against independence. He displays considera¬ 
ble ingenuity and a certain amount of metaphysics in his arguments but these need not 
be too closely or censoriously scrutinised. The main portion of his address is devoted to 
the establishment of the thesis that anarchism is tlic inevitable result ot misgovernmeut 
and ho accomplishes his task with workmanlike dispassionateness, but too conclusively to 
leave room tor doubt. Having thus made plain that the. real solvent for anarchism is not 
repression but reform, h", in the same, vein ot studied moderation and Courtesy tempered 
with tirmutss, proceeds to answer the appeal for co-operation. Ho makes it plain that 
co-operation is hampered not because of Swarajist contumacy but because the Reforms Act 
confers only a hideous simukaorum of power on the Ministers and Councils. He therefore 
asks as the oonilitions of co-operation that some real power should be given to these, that 
there should be a genuine change of heart on the part of our rulers and that Swaraj should 
be made to devolve automatically upon India after a fixed period of years. Given these 
conditions, he is prepared to take advantage ot the Reforms Act to work for the betterment 
of the masses. U can hardly be said that these terms are extravagant. And certainly 
there is somtineceBBity, considering their moderation, to make it clear tliat their rejection 
would leave him no alternative than to prepare for mass civil disobedience. Nationalist 
opinions will naturally differ as to Mr. Das’s terms and we shall content ourselves with 
wondering if in his desire for conciliation Mr. Das does not err on the side of generosity. 
He is apparently prepared to conteinpiiite the continu.ance of Diarchy and would be content 
if it was tinkered up into a certain measure of workability. That represents tho substance 
of his offer, for we cannot imagine the demand for a change of heart would present any 
insuperable liiffloulty, so far at least as assurances go. Our old friend, the time-limit, 
appears again on the stage but will be accepted by public opinion with reluctance. 
Indeed it ought to be made plain that Mr. Das has gone to the limit of concession, 
that his terms arc mutually complementary and not to be dlBCUSsed or agreed upon 
in isolation. Mr. Das has now spoken and with characteristic courage has taken a 
oonsiderahle risk in his moderation, it now remains tor the other side to accept or reject 
the olive-btanoh.” 
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Tlia spaach creatod a aonaatioii. Every ono waa eagerly expecting what 
response Lord Birkenhead or the Bureauoracy would make to this offer of 
honourable co-operation. Diya passed on but no indication was apparent 
anywhere as to their attitude. Everybody was led to believe that soma 
‘gesture’ will now bo forthcoming to meet .Mr. Das half-way, and all bitter 
controversy was hushed for the time. In the rneantime Mr. Das’s health was 
sinking gradually and it could not bo said that this want of response on the 
part of the Bureaucracy to his last appeml had had no effect on his declining 
health. His spiritual culture which embraced his love for all human beings, 
especially his own countrymen who were dying in their thousands in want 
and misery, could not sustain him long in his onerous and continual fight 
with the Bureaucracy. At last the strain became too much, and while 
everyone wis in the hope that ho was gaining in .strength and health in the 
salubrious climal.o of Darinoling, nows came as a shook that ho had Igft his 
mortal coil on the 16th .June a.t 5 p.ni. 

The heart-rending nows was received throughout the country with in¬ 
expressible leelings of sorrow and dismay. It was a great tragedy that 
an invaluable career of devoted servioo to the Motherland should be abruptly 
terminated by the cruel hand of Death. Wo reserve to deal with exhaus¬ 
tively in the next i.ssuc the sub.scquout events which marked in what 
esteem and ro.speot ho was held by his countrymen. 


Liberal Approval of Swarajists’ Policy, 

The genuine Liberal feeling was very .accurately refieoted by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr, V, S. Srinivasa Saslri in a eommunicatioii to the “ Servant of India *' 
wherein he stated that the l.iboral.s were not merely content to mouth pious 
platitudes about the imporfoctioris of Dyarchy, that they realised, as well as 
any other party in the land, that Dyarchy must be ended soon, and that 
though they preferred trying cnnciliabu’y methods with the Government, they 
wove not opposed to the use of obstruction, if the occasion justified or 
rendered it dosii-able. The folloiviin.' i.s the text of the statement which 
appeared in the “Scrviini of India’’ in its issue of the 16th April :— 

“ L'Onsidffj'a’ions of or p;n‘fy loyalty ought, not. to detui otu- ;it thi* 

■juncture from dpeuUinf; ouu’s mind f]’‘‘Dly on the issue-s involvrd iu i’i.*ii<l 3 uatmeut; of the 
mutual relutioiis of pijliriuHl workers which will enablo them to act togfithoi’ for winning 
Swaraj, II LibtH’als ami vSwarajists bccomo reunited, ii vvilJ be the signal for a gennral 
rapprochement. 1®, th'-rurore, wortli while examining the prcHent position of SwarajistH 
in aciual practice. In the t’eritral Provinc<‘s, where apparently thi'y have scored a 
characteristic tvivunph, our irilormation obtained from the 'velionformetl HitaoadQ news¬ 
paper points to t h(5 Tcaiity being jnftt the opposite. It is not aversion from a Satanic ’ 
Government, abomination of diarchy or utter acorn of office which resulted iu the rejeO' 
tion of the provision made in the Irndget for the salaries of ministers. The loaders of 
the various groups sermed on the contrary to have been anxious to take office, but to have 
been unabU^ to make the necessary adjuj»t.nimits as amongst themselves It is expected 
with coiitid nice that thi« adjustment, will be cflpected th i Gov-'rriment presents a 

fresh demand to the lA'gislativc Oouncil, ainl this part of tin country will pass under a 
vSwarajiei regime stronger and more popular than was po.ssiblc when only Liberals were 
available for offic''. AVe cannot be equally posiriv i about Bmigal wh'-rv* Mr, G. K. Das 
claims *to Imvc killed diaiidiy for ever. Hut iu computing the chances one cannot for¬ 
get that Mr. Fhz!u! Huq, with whose assistancii Mr. Das had the proposals for ministers* 
salaries thrown out, is by no meaufi .a Swarajist or even opposed to the pi’(»sent dual system 
and that, if t he new tTOvernor renews tiu; attempt with a more careful, calculation of tho 
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personal elements concerned, the probability is largely in his favour. Mr. Das's recent 
statemcntB too give the hope that ho is satistied with his success in the desiructive line 
anti would like some compromise with Government which might give him scope for the 
constructive work that lie had now aiui then adumbraled, In the (h-ntral Government 
the original aim of all-round obstruction has been dohnitely abandoned. Only verbal 
dexterity is able to find a formula distinguishing Swarajist action fiom Independent or 
Liberal action. Mr. Jiuiiah, in his lucid manner, enumerates the various votes and divisions 
which clearly betoken this mutual approximation of the parties. He adds that the 
Independents are by no means opposed to obstruction on principle but would approve 
of it on certain occasions and in certain circumstances. He is wrong, however, in 
supposing that the Liberal party as a whole holds a different view of obstiuction as 
parliamentary strategy. Speaking for myself I have no hesitation in subscribing to 
his proposition. We may not agree as to the precise occasion or ciicumslance, but 
neither of us would be prepared to cast, obstruction aside as a weapon in tiie constitutional 
struggle. Speaking broadly, a review of Swarajist practice may justify the observation 
that the men of that party are more often and more lasny provoked lo the use ol cbs- 
tructiou than others. but it would bo wrong to use the teim “ ohstiuctionalist ” 
to describe thu party as a whole. To wreck the Assinihly and to biing the Montagu 
constitution to a standstill cannot be sahl any more to be the aim, imiiifdiale Or remote, 
of the followers of Pandit Motilal N- hru. They object, however, lo drop it from their 
profes-seil creed and refuse 10 bring their tlU’ory into accord witli tlieir piactice. As soon 
AS they did this, they would hud that the main earlier bt-lween tliem and other sections 
in the Assembly had diaappearcil. It is this step that one would iiiviie them to lake 
in order to fiicilitate the comiug together once more of the progressives in the couiitiy. 

“ It is not merely to gratify (he political student’s desire for precision that this sugges¬ 
tion is seriously made. An iinporrant conscqueiice would flow from the formal recogniiion 
that constitution wrecking was no [lari of the future programme. If the Central Legisla¬ 
ture is to be kepi functioning, it must be k' pt lunctioniiig for the maximum benefit of 
the people This implies iieeessai ily that the inajoriiy party should take a direct band 
in the oomluct of its work, to ilio extent that present consiiiution renders it possible. 
It is as unreasonable as impracticable to expect the large group in the sssemb y to 
maintain in oflBoo ami support loyally the members of smaller groups. However stiaiige 
it may sound now, there, is no real halting place between unquahlied obstruction and 
the acceptance of office. My oontcntioir is that Swarajists have iro longer any justitication 
for declining the responsibility of ofiico. What ajiplies to the Central Lrgislaiure applies 
to the piovineial legislatures as well. Certain eonditions have been put lorward in Bengal 
before Mr. Das would undertake to form a ministry and Mr. h'az.ui Haq informs us that, 
in his juilgmeut, they are aiike feasible and reasonable. It is natuial that elsewhere 
too the Governments should he required to meet the majority party half way in the 
interests of smooth and efficient administiation. A frank and fuil discuBsion of this 
and allied subjects would seem to be the next big step to take lo terminate a situation that 
is neither a deadlock nor a stalemate but causes an intolerable degree ol clearly avoidable 
friction and misunderstanding. 

“ An objection has been taken to this straiglit-forward course which merits serious 
consideration. Is it not inconsisleiit and even half-slullilying, asks i he conscieniiouB 
Swarajist, to denounce diarchy and at the same time become responsible for its woiking / 
It would seem so, considered from an abstract view-point. Life is full of sueli incoiigiui- 
ties and the woik-a day politician is more subject to them than a person in any other 
walk of life. The marriage law among Hindus is notoriously unjust and even inhuman in 
Certain aspects. Still, we cannot postpone marrying till we have reiidrred it perfect. 
The conditions of public service in the lower ranks are not on.y hai'sh but positively 
injurious to self-respect. NeverltielesB we do not advise our uepln-ws and sons to forswear 
Government employment. If criticism of the railway administration and of the operations 
of the Imperial Bank of India were held lo involve as a logical consequence abstention 
from railway travel or dealings with the most important financial instiiulion in the 
country, we should all forego as an impossible luxury that which wc now regard as our 
inalienable right, namely striving to imjoove coiitinualiy the atencics of public utility. 
The fundamental mistake was to call the Goveriimi ut “Bantanic” and understand the 
term in its literal sense. If you di nounce any thing as monstrous and wicked and 
•pertaining to bed, you must keep aloof Irom it fii evety shaj'c and ionu. No single word 
has been responsible for more crude political thought and action in the rcci-ni history of 
India, Nobody suggesis that we should cease our endeavours to lefoini the consliluiicn • 
but unless we are satisfieil that it is better to be without a einstitution than with this, 
that is to say, unless we are convinced revolntioiiniii’s, and eainestly set about the 
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buBiness of cleatructiou, w«; muat bn couteut to improve on tlie good till it becomes betfer 
and use existing powers to acquire irrore. Neither political nor ordinary ethics would 
impose such extraordinary Bidf-deiiial on free citizens. Of course it is otberwjoe with 
an ascetic or saint who practises self-innnolation. 

“I have been asked whether I am serious in asking Swarajists to give up wiecking 
tactics and accept: iifltce. Could tliey do this and still he dwarajists ? In the lirst place, 
if Swarajists must he Swarajists tor ever and Jdherals must be Liberals tor ever and 
rigid non-co-opeiators must be rigid non-co-operators lor ever, all talk of political reauiou 
is idle. In the secoml pl.aee, wliat is asked of them is nut a new policy but a ii.‘- 
statement of it so as to accord with practice ami a whole-liearted following out of 
the comse they have already adopted. There are eeitain other points on which a settle¬ 
ment would ttlso have to be. made when we ettme to grips with the questioii, for example, 
the use of labourei’S and students in tire political campaign and the Congress franchtae. 
These, however, do not make a c ear division of principle between the pai ties ; the former 
is a question largely of temperament and natural sympathy, wldle the latter is an intru¬ 
sion into p ditics recognised by most people as unjustitiabic amt apparently hreaking down 
under llu; test of actuality. Propaganda in Kiiglaud remains ; but it need not be'laboured, 
once the point regarding the acceptance of office is made good. If even Labour politicians 
felt a difficulty in negotiating with members of a minority section in India, it is idle to 
expect a Conservative ministry to pay any attention to representations not pioceivling from 
one unite ,1 party or from several [larties that had arrived at a common umieistanding on 
material issues”. 


Mr. Horniman's Survey of the Swarajists' Work. 

The following appreciation of tho Swarajists and their work was con¬ 
tributed fiy .Mr. B. Ct. Horniiiiaii, Kx-Kditor, I'bo “ Bombay Chronicle”, to the 
Catholic Herald of India in .May 1925 :— , 

“ Mr. R. DaSj Uuj '.jiiilinnt. IcaUci* <if the Kwiirajisi, I’arty iti Bengal, ou MavoU 
pnblibhf'd a tinniilcH n w ueik has been taken ae a “ gchiun; " of approacli to tho Oovern- 
ramt to Como ro tcims ■.vjr,l» ih«- Nationalon which the iatier may honourably 
c(i-operare iu workinj^ vvhatcvfj- lortu of ounatitutioual inaehiueiy may be agreed upon hb a 
result of oharigebi, whi ’h piuct.ictk’ly all panics in liulia recognise must tuke pJace ub a 
rertuit of th(^ failure o! Diarchy, ihougU tiicre are <liffiM‘encu« between the intiian and 
Kuropeari points of view as to what, changcH shtmld bo. 

li, ib not clear as yei, whfther Mr. Das is speaking aa well on behalf of )uh feUow- 
Swarajifttb in oilier piovitic<*a, or whetlter he is oul only lo make a bargain i‘or hi8 own 
province of Benual. I3p lo liio prrse.ul, hia has been the only voice lo he heard if wi* 
vxpecti a platuuic uon-cotuvniMal exprof^eituv of sympathy w\tU Ui« aims from Mr. Gaudhi. 
1‘erhaps ic woulti bo as wel], first of nil, to explain exactly what tho Swarajist party :h and 
what it repretsoriu 

fn IU20 Maiiatnui. Gandhi swept the country will) Ids Non-C3o-oporation inovenieiit. 
Tile policy of this movumi.-ot was a Btrict relu.sal (o Cv>-opeiar,e with British iusiiruiiDna 
in luiiia in any form wfi uevt-r. The election Cor the t’rnt.ral fsegislative Assembly and the 
I'rovincial Uounciis wirre to be boycotted, lawyers 'Aeje to iTdusc to practise in i he 
cst.abiished courts, litigants t,o resort oniy lo courts of arbitration set up by the people 
t)iemsei vi-s, every kind of at-sociation with the, Governm'iii was to be barieii and tlie pro¬ 
gramme was to work pr•>;»rch^ively through a series <d boycotts of one kind an<l another 
up to a mass resist,aucr. of the. payment, of taxes, I'opu.ar fiHjUag was so intmiseSy rouseil 
by the passage of tiuT Jto\v]?»t.t Aotn, tlu' Amritsar tnassacif*. and other exccs-scs of martial 
law in tin* I'unjab, auil the I'aiiure of the Goverumeut. to I'ultil tho popular Oeiuamls lur the 
adcf^uato rcpaiatiou tinit, -vas e.onsidereil due to the people, iliat it arotuod tiiai Ihe, hooil 
<*{■ enviiusiasiu wouUl can) tids passive non-vioieut nioveun*rii. to Hiifil vicloiy. P.Utl there 
is no doubt I hat Lh»’Uovei nmeut were gn*atly perlurbeti by it, Diifortunatrly spaHme.lic 
oui,i)reak8 of vioc'o.fc oc( uunl in one or two places nalably in Bombay duriog ilie visit of 
the. Ih of Walrw. Gandhi immedmbdy suspend* d iljc movement, as he ha' declared 
he would do if Ins eondn inii of non-violence were broken, and the Government ^ezed the 
opportunity lo emViark on a vigorous campaign of repression, t)n the (we of th« 
i'ritu'.e's visit to Calcutta lae chief Bengal leaders, iuciudiug Mr, Dae, were seio lo jail, and 
^lH)l'ly alterwaiais Mr. <biiid)il hiroself reccivcil a f.enLvnce of Bix yeais for stalition, 
refusing to defend himself ivgainst the charge. 
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“ While ho waa in jail Mr. Daa uaderwcnt a proaess of mental change. He came to 
the coiiclasicn that if the Gandhi programme was to be at the mercy of every apaamodio 
display of violence, which might be produce l by all sorts of aoci.iental causes, and even 
deliberately proilnced by enemies of the movement, there must be a change of tactics; 
and he went into the next session of the National (Jougress to propose that, at least the 
bun on eniry to the Councils sliouid be remov d and the Government fought on their 
own ground. He was joined in this attitude by Pundit Motila! Nehru, the Nationalist 
leader of the United Provinces—both of them leaders of the Bar in their own provinces, 
who had .abandoned lucrative practices when they joined the Non-thi-operation move¬ 
ment and bad adlined lo their boycott of the Courrs througnout—and a number of other 
Congress leaders. Though ih.'y were not actually a majority in the Congress, they were 
stioiig enough 10 secure the passing of a rcso.iition, leaving it open to those who wished 
(o do sn to stand for the Councils ami removing the ban, in such cases, on the polling 
booths. Therenpon, the Swarajist Party became an effective force. At the last election 
rdiey fought for seats ami carried practioaliy ail that were open to them. 

“iSince then the Nationalist movement in imiia has been divided into two camps—those 
who adhere to the vigiil Non-Oo-operatiou policy of Mr. Gamllii, now in a state of 
gu.-!pem|ed animation, awaiting the moment for its resumption, ami the bwarajists, who 
'lave been busy effectually embarrassing the (iovernment by tiieir tactics in the 
various legislHt.ivc hoilies. It is not. surprising that the latter have become steadily 
stronger, while Mr ijaridhi, though still the popular idol, has been politically losing 
ground. 

“ Meanwhile the violent revolutionaries, who, though a tiny hand of enthusiastB, have 
never been effectually sujipressed, in spite of the diastio mcasuies employed against them, 
renewed signs of activity. An KugiisU merchaui was shot dead while looking into a shop 
window in the main struct of Calcutta, having been mistaken by the assasgin tor the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, and an alleged “• bomb factory’’ was rlisouveied—among other iiioi- 
dents. At a Swarajist Conference in Be.iigal a reso utsou whs passnil comlemning violence 
but recognising that the murderer of Mr. Day, tlie. victim of tlie crime mentioned, was 
insidivd by high patriotic motives. Mr. Das was present at this conference. All this led 
to the, passing of the Pierigal (Irdinancc, about which there lias been so much discussion, 
under which persons susp.cted of jmlii ical Clime can be arrested ami Imprisoned without 
Irla. and detained imleiinitely at the pleasure of the Government. A large number of per¬ 
sons arc in priron under this Ordinance, among I hem bring weil-Utiown Swarajist leaders, 
incm.iing Mr Das’s chief Dieufeiianr., >1 r. S. C, Bose, whose friends declare him to bo 
'.itterly incajiable of connection with violsnoe 

“ In the other provinces the vSwannists were not so successful in their attack on the 
Councils. In Bombay, to take an example, they constiiuto only about onc-tbird of the 
strength of the Council, ami the Oovi-rnmcnt can geneiully count upon a majority for 
ess ntial purposes with the combination of the (iffioials -who have the right to sit in the 
Oounci', the members nominated by the Government ami the not inconsidcrahlc number 
of menibers who reprraent “Minority” constituencies, widcli are very prolific andrr the 
Moidagu toheme. 

“ For similar reasons liic Swarajists are in a minority in tlie Central Legislature, where 
! hey are led with groat astuteness by Mr, Das’s colleague, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Butin 
neaviy all matters strongly touching popular interests siml griovanoos lliey have had tlie 
suj'itoi t of a small band of “ Imlependenis "-. Nationalists who have rcfusoil to adhere 
'o tlie Non-co-operation principle by whicb tbe Swarajists still stand ami advocate 
strictly constitutional measuies. The result h.as been frequent defeat of Government 
measures ami Budget votes, whicb have all had to be restoicd by tlie arbitraiy use ol the 
Vicen y'e power.s of “ certification,” a piocedurn Ibc constant use of which har.ily oon- 
ilue.es to the pn stige of a Government which makes a lioast that it is educating the country 
H) understand and work “ democratic ” principles. The most recent and perhaps the most 
in.ieceiit instance of the use of I hi-power of Viceregal certification (or the defeat of tbo 
popular will is in the case of the Bengal Ordinance These dra-aic ordinances can only be 
enforced by a local government foi -lx months in time of so-called emergency. So a Bill 
wa- introduced in the Central .^-leembly to continue it for six years, the Viceroy unotuou-ly 
annoanciiig that in such a matter he desired to have the opinion of his Legislative 
As emidy. The Legislative. Assembly reji-cted it with contumely, the oa-e for the use of 
ihes ’ extra legal power- being torn to slireds by Swarajists and Independents, whereupon 
I ii" Viceioy promjitly “ certified " it and sent it to the Council of State—a short of tame 
.-■enate—which has promptly passed it into law, without fuii.her referenctj to Ihe assembly, 
in anemdanoe. with the diartic powers given to the Viceroy and Council of State ^under the 
Montagu constitution". 



The Sikh Mo ve men t 

The Gurdawara Bill. 

Besides giving a goiioral idea of the main features of the Sikh Gurdawara. 
and Shiine.s Bill, it is better to state the olijoctivo of the Gurdawara Reform 
Movement, the sacrificos which the Sikh Community has made to attain that' 
objective, the previous steps at tho Gurdawara Legislation and the causes of 
their failure. 

Tho aim of tho Gurdawara Reform Movement has always been firstly,, 
that all the Sikh Guidawaias and Shrine.s in which the whole Sikh community 
is interested and which according to the Sikh religious principles, traditions, 
and practice are tho common heritage of tho whole community, should bo> 
controlled hy a ropro.sontative elected Sikh body re.sponsible to tho Sikh 
community and recognised by law. 

Secondly, tliat tho foriri of worship and ritual in these Gurdawaras and 
Shrines should bo ro.storad in its original purity and should continue according 
to the teachings of tlio Guru Granth Sahib and tho recognised traditions of 
the Panf h. 

Thirdly, that all the income and funds of those institutions should be 
expended foi tlio religious, charitalile and educational purposo.s for which 
they are intended mid lor no other purpose and that all accounts should be 
regularly kept, audited and published 

Fourthly, tint all tho functionarie.s in these institutions should be respon¬ 
sible to and RuVtioct to the eontr.'l of the Panthic Committee. This is what 
the iriovomoiit moans. It is equally important to bear in mind what the 
movement does not moan and has never meant. 

The Gurdawara movornent doe-s not mean to interfere in any way with 
any jion-Sikb place of worship nor does it contemplate touching oven those 
Sikh places of worship wliioli are of an exclusive nature, that is, places 
belonging solely to any di-nomination or .Samparda, like the TJdasis, Nirmalas 
etc., or to any private individual or individuals. The Gurdawara movement 
does not aim at turning out all incumbonts or functionaries of Gurdawaras 
whether good or bad. It only aims at getting bad incumbents reformed or 
removed and ending irresponsibility in all cases, Tho Gurdawara movement 
does not meai that any scerot political purpose should be obtained under 
tho garb of religion and by exploiting religious passioms. The Gurdawara 
movement docs not mean to suVivert law and administiation, for the .Shiromoni 
Gurdawara Parbandak Gommittce, tho custodian of this movement, has 
alway.s been aiming at securin',' the objective of Panthic control founded upon 
satisfactory legislation All tho thi-oe elected Committees of IPilO, 1921, and. 
1923 declared it in uiiinistakablo terms that given a satisfactory law the 
S. Q. P. C. w(>ul<l faithfully work it. Th.; allegation that in order to obtain 
its objootivo thi.s movement has used lawless and violent methods is due 
partly to misconception and is mainly due to an effui't .-it misroprosontatiori. 
Hero and there stniy individuals may have erred from tho set path, but it 
is unfair to brand the whole movement as lawless or violent on account of 
12 
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such stray individuals. If those who mahe such allegations had any idea 
of the pain and zeal which fill the heart of the awalcened. Sikh community, 
they would give credit to the S. G. P. C. for exercising such rigorous restraint 
in regulating the efforts of the community to fulfil its fierce determination 
to leform its temples. The community has never swerved from the ideal 
of securing a satisfactory law, and its non-violenoo has won for it the regard 
of all, and the faithfulness with which the lead of the S. G. P. C. has been 
followed is a proof of the community’s love for organization. 

In proof of the earnestness and sincerity of the Sikhs in this movenjent, 
one need only refer to the enormous siicrifices made during the last four 
years at Tarn Taran, Nankana Sahib, Guru-ka-Bagh, Bhai Pheru, Jaito 
and during the campaigns of wholesale repression in the spring of 1921, 
the spring of 1922, and since the notification of the S. G. P. C. and S. A. D. 
as unlawful associations in October 1 !'23. The able statement recently 
issued by S Mangal Singh, President, Central Sikh League and the memorial 
submitted by several member.? of the Legislative Assembly to the Government 
■of India on the Slst March last, beautifully sum up this heavy toll of life and 
money and suffering in Jails and outside. To sum up, sacrifices so 
far amount to 30,000 arrested, 400 died and killed, 2,000 wounded, 15 lacks 
of fines including the forfeiture of pensions of retired soldiers. Ban was 
also placed on civil and military recruitment of Sikhs. 

Having briefly explained what Gurdawara reform means, what it does 
not mean, and what sacrifices have been made to achieve it, let us now 
survey in brief the efforts that have been made in the past to solve this 
problem by shaping some legislation. 

In the beginning of the ju'esent movement the Government remained 
neutral and watching. But soon after the tragedy of Tarn Taran, which 
resulted in the death of two reformers and several casualties, the Government 
ariiiounoed on the Ifitli I’ebruaiy. 1921, a conference between the reformers and 
the Mahaiits, presided over by Sheik Asgar Ali 1. C. S., then a Secretary 
to the Punjab Gevernment, But the horrible tiagcdy of Nankana Sahib 
happened four days later and the conference was never held. Instead, cn 
March 14th, the Education Minister moved a resolution in the Legislative 
Council recommending .an ordinance to bo issued by the Governoi-General 
preliminary to the framing of a legislative measure. In moving his resolution 
Mian Fazbi-Hussain admitted that the existing law was not adetjuate. There 
was the Eegulation 19 oi 1810, the Kegulation 7 oi 1817, Act XX of 1863, Act 
VI of 1920, Act XIV of 1920 and certain provisions in the Civil Procedure 
Code. Of these the first two did not apply to the Punjab : the third should 
be left out of account, because the religious endowments, referred to in that 
Act, did not exist in the Punjab, and the Act of 1920 was only an enabling 
Act The provisions of the Civil Pioceduio Code were the only provisions 
that could be utilised. But the procedure laid down, he said, was expensive 
■and dilatory. Further on, the Hon’ble Minister said that wherever there 
was a man unworthy of holding the position of a trustee or who did not 
fulfil the objects of the trust, there should he an effective machinery of law 
to replace him. 'I'ho Sikh members were scejrtical about the purpose of the 
•ordinance which made no distinction between oi dinary charitable tiusts 
and the Sikh Gurdwaras, which must bo managed according to Sikh principles, 
.and therefore they chose to stand aloof. But the resolution was, however, 
jpassed without their votes. 
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The Government, under those circurastancea, could not proceed with the’ 
ordinance and decided to introduce a Bill instead on 5th April. The Sikh 
cornmunity at this time was feeling extremely disoontonted on account of the 
wholesale arrests of reforming Silch-s which came on the heels of the Nankana. 
Tragedy. Consequently, the matter of the release of prisoners became mixed 
up with the question of framirig logi.slation. Instead of relaxing its attitude. 
Government made further arrests and prosecuted others for wearing Kirpans. 
It was in such unfortunate circumsfeinces that the first Gurdawara Bill,, 
otherwise also inadequate and disappointing, was launched. Kvon the Sikh 
members of the select eomniittce who did not folly represent Panthic views- 
wore not satisfied with the Bill, because it did not recognise the fundamental 
principle of Panthic control of Gurdawaras, In their minute of dissent they 
said “The very obiect of the Bill is likely to he defeated, because this guiding 
principle is not incoryioratod in it.” They also emphasised the keen feeling 
of all Sikhs that all the niomhors of the proposed Board of Commissioners 
should be Sikhs. The S.G.P.C., the real roprosentativo of the spirit of 
reform, considered the Bill as unsatisfactory as none of the important amend¬ 
ments suggested by its re prose ntativcs had boon accepted by the Govornmeut. 
It was a temporary measure, providing for the institution of an inquiry on the 
results of which a permanent legislation was later to bo framed. In effect 
it would have been only a veiled extension of the existing defective law 
under which Gurdawaras were being attached like ordinary property and 
which troateil the Panth, the rightful master, as a more party against its 
servants, the Mahaiits. If passed, the result of this legislation would have 
been that instead of one Harhrah, whom the Kikhs had with groat difficulty 
ousted, there would have been muny Sarhrabs, and insto.ad of controlling one 
Golden Temple the Govornmeut would have come to control all the Sikh 
temples. In spite of those defects, the S.G.P.C. was willing to make a 
Compromise, if certain important amendments were made. The consideration 
of the .Bill was postponed to 9lh May, 1991, in order to make further dis¬ 
cussions possible. In the last week of ,'\pril the Government arranged a 
conference hetwoeii the rofiroseiitatives or the I'eforinors and the .Mahants. 
As eventually the .Mahant party would not .agree to any reasonable proposal 
regarding cither a tomporary or a peiairatienl me.asuro, this oonforence ended 
in nothing. Go\ oriiinont instead of assi.sting loformcrs dropped the bill and 
issued a communique advising the Sikhs to carry out reform by persuasion 
arid also recounted the excellences of the provi.sions of the existing law, 
which it had itself already admitted to bo dofeetivo, costly and dilatoi’y. 
Informal ounvorsations regarding legislation were again opened in Septembor- 
1991 when the unfortunate hluiidei- of the Govoi-riment in taking away 
forcibly the keys of the Golden Temple led to what is known ,as the “ Keys"^ 
Affair”. In Vlareb 1929 after the restoration of the keys to the S. G. P. C. 
and tfie I'cloase of the Sikhs arrested dui'ing that affair, negotiations were 
I’Bsumed by the llonio Secretary and tfie prospect of a settlement seemed im¬ 
minent when the Govoi innont came out wiih its ‘ Lathi’. 'J'he notorious Akali- 
hunt of the .spring of 1 999 was begun and aliout 9000 were flung into .fails 
within twi.i vw.dvs in the conlr.il districts of the Punjab. The negotiations this 
time, tor, fell through. A few months later came the heart-rending events con¬ 
nected with the Guru-ka-Ba.gh and perhaps i\nagiiiing that the Sikhs had heeri 
taught their lesson, Govornment brought out a second Bill in Noveniher 1922 
and rushed it through the Co-.mcil inspite of unanimous Sikh and Hindu oppo- 
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;8ition iiiBide and outside the Council. This Bill was the twin brother of the 
Bill of 1921, with the only difference that two of the three commissioners 
were to be nominated, one by Sihh Councillors and the other by the S.G.P.C. 
The rejection of this intrinsically unsatisfactory measure by the Sikhs 
was partly due to the fact that thousands of their brave brethren were rotting 
in jails. Immediately after the passage of the Bill, Government resumed 
■conversations with the S. G. P. C. through the Finance Member, Sir John 
Maynard. Nothing came out as Government was not prepared to concede the 
principle of a central representative controlling body. The Act of 1922, 
however, remained a dead letter. The recent events concerning the 

Nabha deposition, the Jaito sacrilege and the notification of the S. G, P. C. 
and the S, A. D. as unlawful associatioiis, and the later developments are well 
known. (5e<i Itigisier 19^^, Vol. 1 p. 97). In April 1924 the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment proposed the appointment of a Committee presided over by General 
Sir William Bitdwood to discuss the solution of pieliminary and outstanding 
qiiestions ai d frame the pi incipJes of a legislative measure. How the Biidwood 
negotiations failed ai.d ihiongh whose fault is quite well known. {:>ee 
higiiter 1924, Vd- P- -196’,) In October 1924, the venerable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malvija poisonally took up the matter of preparing an agreed 
measure and conlrontii g the Governmont with a demand of the Sikh and 
Hit.du Councillors, for the Government bad declaied time and again that 
it would agree to anything which was agreed upon by the Sikh and Hindu 
Councillois. Panditji’s Bill was nearing completion and was receiving support 
ficm several quaitevs, when an interpellation in the Punjab Council biougbt 
on infoimal conveisations led to the official announcement of the appoint¬ 
ment of Messrs. Fmorson atid Puckle to discuss the provisions of a Gurdawara 
measure with a Sub-Committee of the Sikh Councillors. 

After nearly B moiitbs’ haid woik, the present measuio has been evolved 
and it is expected that if it is passcol aiid if the Government also tackles other 
allied Sikh religious quc.stions like those of the Akali prisoners, Jaito Akband 
Path, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act notification in a statesman-like 
4ind magnanimous way. the Sikh unrest would see its end. 


The Bill in the Punjab Council. 

The Gurdawara Bill had a strong support from all quarters ;— 

In explaining the basic pr-inciplo of the Bill in the Council S. Tara 
‘Singh said that temples were the soul and life of a nation. To the Sikhs 
they were particularly so. Their lives and religion depended solely on the 
purity of their lives and worship. The Sikh religion was necessarily a con¬ 
gregational religion. According to the Holy Gurus, the succession to the 
priesthood of places of worship was i,ot hereditary, but went to him that 
deserved most on account of his qualifications. Guru Angad’s case can be 
■quoted in this respect. 
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There waa a great regard for the Saiigat (Congregation) among the 
Sikhs than wliom even the Gurus considered themselves lower. The Sangat 
had a higher vote than the Gums. It waa also the gieatcst power in the Sikh 
Religion. To prove this the instance of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Lion 
of the Punjah, who had unrc to go with folded hands before the Akal Takht, 
would suffice. 

The holy places uai d to be put in charge of Mahants who wore remo* 
vablo on l)ecoming corrupt in which case the Sangat managed the Gurda- 
waias. The Mahants however assumed with lapse of time the ownership 
of the property attached to Gurdawaras. 

Raja Naiindra Kath was vciy much pleased and said that the object was 
laudable and that they were living in a democratic ago which required 
transfer of roritrol to the people. 

Mr. Ciaik, on behalf of the oflicial Benches heartily welcomed the 
Bill not only because it was conceived in a spirit of compromise, but also 
because he was sanguine enongli to hope that in this bill they had the dawn 
of a bapqner era in Ibo history of the Bikh community. The Bill had 
r eceived support from all sections of the press. 

Rana Feioz-ud-din, woiconicd the Bill and said that it would give 
peace to the heaits of the vSikhs who luui shown admirable sacrifice, 
and also because it showed that the tlovevnment had learnt to yield to the 
pressui'O of public opinion. 

Sir Gopal Das, Mir Maqbid Mohammad, Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 
Sardar Buta Singh, .Miaii Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and other'.? all supported the 
bill in stroirg words. 

A Solerit Gonrmitteo consisting of Ifi menibei's was appointed who 
received apirlications regarding the itrelusioit of Gurdwaras iit Schedules 
I and II. 

{For further details see proceedings of Punjab Councilp.273.) 


The Demands of the S. G, P. C. 

The Bill had the peireral acceptairce of the S. G. P. C. on 26th and 
27th April. Besides certairr ainendmejrts the following were the demands 
made by the Gommittoe ; — 

1 . Releasing unooriditionally all the prisorrors coirvicted or urrder-trial 
in connection with the Gurdawara Reform movement. 

2. Removirig the existing restriction imposed upon the pilgrimage to 
and the perfornrance of Akhand Path at Gurdawara Gangsar Sahib, Jaito, 
and by releasing all the prisoners uirdor trial or convicted itr corrnection 
therewith. 

3. Caiicollii:g the notificatioir under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act declar ing the S. G. P. C. and the Shiromani Akali Dal as unlawful. 

4. Freeing Kitpirn from all restrictions and releasing unconditionally 
all piisot.ers ui.der trial or convicted in contrection with including those 
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convicted by the Military authorities for wearing kirpana or black turbans and 
reinstating them in their respective positions. 

B, Eemoving all the Punitive Police Posts imposed on Sikh villages 
in connection with the Gurdawara Reform movement. 

6 . Reinstating all Lambardars, Zaildars, etc., dismissed, suspended 
and reduced in connection with this movemetit and restoring the pen* 
sions, and grants of land, confiscated in connection with this movement, 
allowing to return to their respective homes all Sikhs deported and 
removing the names of all such persons from the police register No. 10 under 
section no, etc. as may have been placed by the police in connection 
with the Gurdawara Reform movement : and 

7. Giving effect to all the above enumerated demands throughout 
British India and Native States. 


The Sikh Sudhar Committees. 

Seeing that he has no chance to address the real representatives of the 
Sikhs the Governor of the Punjab not very infrequently finds time to 
speak on the sikh situation. The Sikh Sudhar Committees were an organisa¬ 
tion of the Moderate Sikhs of the PonjaV). Its ostensible object was to bring 
Gurdawara reform through constitutional means as opposed to those adopted 
by the S, G. P. C. Truly speaking, these committees had not in the least 
any sympathy for the reform movement but they wore what the Government 
wanted them so be. Still to show the mentality of the dumb driven people 
under the guidance of the ‘Sirkar’ the following words were given out by 
His Excellency Sir Malcoin Hailey in reply to the address of the Sikh Sudhar 
Committee at Lyallpur on the ’28th April 19’2f> ;— 

Referring to the recent dovolopmonts in the Sikh situation His 
Excellency said ;— 

“ You in common with others who have the welfare of Sikhism at 
heart have consistently maintained that the religious issue must bo 
solved by itself, and that settlement can only he achieved Iiy tho promotion 
of suitable Gurdawara legislation. You will thoroforo, I am sure, regard it 
as a happy augury, that a private Bill has now been promoted by the Sikh 
Moinbars of tho Legislative Council, which is drafted in principles which, in 
my opinion, are such as can reasonably secure the assent of all those whose 
interests are mainly involved. That Bill will, if all goes well, in a few days 
come before the legislature, and I do not wish to attempt now either to 
analyse or discuss its provisions iti detail. But 1 think it only just that I 
should take the opportunity of recognising tho reasonable spirit which has 
actuated those who have been mainly lesponsibln for its promotion ; for I 
.see in this a promise that questions other than the purely religious issue which 
the Bill .seeks to settle may in due season find their solution. But lot me add 
one word of counsel to you. The passing of .a new Gnidawara Bill is a step 
towards settlement of tho troubles which have for long afflicted your commu- 
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uity. But it is not in itself a final settlement. Quite apart from the necessity 
of bringing into operation the measures contemplated in the Bill, much still 
remains for the future. A largo field of work still awaits those men of model- 
ation and good-will who are genuinely interested in the social and moral 
advance of the Hikh community. Much is to bo done if we are to direct into 
better channel the yomewhat unjortunatt imntality that has been acquired of 
late years by a certain extreme section of the community, and which still shows 
itself in the wild vitupeiations and the futile imaginings of a certain portion 
of their press. I say tliis, not because 1 have in my mind any desire to crush 
or dominate any section of the community, however ill-advised or misguided 
it may seem to us to be, but because I fool that extremism of this typo reacts 
on the community as a whole, and denies it the sympathy of those who are 
working for the ordered progress ol the Province as a whole. If I counsel 
you not to relax your efforts, if I urge you to prosist in your endeavour to 
counter tendencies of this type, it is with the single purpose of assisting the 
Sikhs themselves and with a genuine desire to see the community acquire 
that position of credit and prestige which it has earned by honourable ti'adi- 
tions in the past and which 1 hope its many great qualities will secure it in 
the time that are to come." 


The Akali Leaders’ Trial. 

During this period the Akali Loiiders’ trial r as being hold in the Lahore 
Fort, Mr. Smith, the Police otiicer. who filed the complaint on behalf of the 
Government during his cross-examination from ’JS-l-tlS to 27-1-'^5 deposed 
that ho was the officni' in-chargo of the Punjab C.I.l). All the reports from the 
C.I.D. Officers were submitted to him and ho used hi.s discretion to detei'mine 
whether or not they should bo sent to Govorninent. Witness, for instance, in¬ 
formed the Governmont that tho Sikhs in the Punj.ab wanted to establish Hikh 
Raj. In his opinion some Sikh Paj)ors wore seditious and anti-Govornmont. 
In giving the history of the Sikh movoment witness alleged that the S. G. P. 
C. and several cither Sikh institutions wore anti-Govt. Asked whether he could 
produce tho rcpoits submitted by tbo witness, Mr. Smith said that he 
could not, bocauso they were “ Extremely confidential.'’ He also refused 
to atisw’or any questions relating to those reports. Witness remembered 
that S. B. .Mehtab Singh askeci the following question in the Council, 
“ Now that the Government has given up its control of Darbar Sahib, will 
it kindly present accounts thereof for the period of their stewardship ” The 
reply was ; “ '1 he GovoTninent have had never to do anything with accounts. 
It only appointed the Sarbrah and that right lias boon given up. The 
Government iiderfoienco in the management of the Golden lemple was 
withdrawn '’ Tho keys of the Golden Temple wore taken away by the 
Government after the issue of the above resolution. In reply to S. B. 
Mehtab Singh’s question tho witness stated that he knew that the S. Q, P. C. 
had issued a conimnniquc advising tho Sikh soldiers not to wear Kirpans 
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or turbans of different colours than those prescribed when on duty or under 
orders. Ex. 55 was a copy of the letter from the Deputy Commissioner 
Amritsar thanking S. Mehtab Singh, President, S. G. P. C. for the 
assistance given in the Hindu-Muslim riots. These services were men¬ 
tioned in releasing Quru'ka-Ilagh prisoners. In the ranks of the workers 
of the S. G. P. 0. there had been men who had joined it for the sake of 
Gurdawara Keform, and with iio political hostility to Government. 

Witness did not remember having soon any speech made by any 
accused or any inombor of the S. G. P. C. in which mention was made of 
the Sikhs’ desire for a Sikh Raj in the Punjab. Witness did not come 
across any paper out of the thousands obtained in the search whore under¬ 
taking to establish Sikh Raj or in which any mention of such Raj was- 
made. 

Witness knew that the S. G. P. C. had telegraphed to the Viceroy tO' 
hold an enquiry into the Nabha affair, saying that it was doubtful whether 
the abdication was voluntary or not. Ho also knew that a reminder to 
that was also submitted. Ko far as he knew no reply was vouchsafed 
to that telegram. There was agitation in the press and on the platform for 
an enquiry committoo but no such oomraittoe was appointed. 

Witness agreed that the wearing of long kirpans was permitted by 
law. There was a branch of the Salvation Army in the Punjab. They 
also had their provincial, district and local organisations with Colonels,- 
Captains, Commissioners, etc. The Salvation Army had uniforms, with 
definite colours and badges and marks. 

Wittiess had not proved any item to show that the S. G. P. C, had 
either received any income or incurred any expenditure on account of Akali- 
te-Pardosi. 

Witness did not know which of the accused were present in the meeting 
of the .S. G. P. C. where the Nabha resolution was passed, nor which of them 
voted in favour and which against the roaolutioii. The Chief Khalas Diwan 
or other Sikh Communities had not opposed the Gurdawara Reform Move¬ 
ments rut) by the S, G. P. C. 

It wa,s true that during the late War the Sikhs offered Ardasas etc. for 
the victory of British Anns. Witness know that some money was invested 
by the Darbar Sahib in the War Ijoan. 

The opinion of witness had changed in some matters after bo had sub¬ 
mitted the confidential report to Governmont relating to the Sikh Movement. 
As an example of what were the actual ideas of a luost responsible 
otticial of the Governmont and what he had submitted in his confidential 
report we have, in the above few linos, tried to place before our readers. It 
is for thorn to see how far the present so called Akali Leaders’ trial can be 
justified in the face of such findings. 
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The Second Batch of the S. G, P. G. 

Tho Sorond Batch of the S. G. P. C. was arrested on the 7th January 
1924, for tho alleged offence of promoting a meeting of the body duly notified 
to bo an unlawful assnoiatiou. The iwlice tried to reach tho scene of the 
gathering but could not do so. Tho members showed their willingness to be 
arroatod if the police sent in their names. Dltimately 61 persons surrendered 
themselves at the Kotwali, where they wore formally arrested and challaned 
under Criminal Law Amoudmont Act. XIV of 1908, Sec. 17 (B). {For details 
5^'; Hegisle.r 1924, Fol, /, p. 6$7). 

Tho prosecution could put in only S. Todh Sing. M.L.A., as their chief 
oyo-witnesa i.o suhatantiate that a inciting was hold. Ho definitely denied 
that there was any meeting, when ho reached the place, d'he prosecution 
could not li'ing any evidence to prove the statements that wore on tho 
prosecution file. Nor did they attempt to concern themselves about the 
prosencQ of individuals in the place of meeting. The accused were however 
convicted, on y four having boon discharged for various reasons. Four of 
the convicted ones appealed to the .session-s Judge but the appeal was dia- 
missodi rheso four appealed to tho High Court, while the remaining 63- 
did not apply for revision. Tho case of tho four appellants came up for 
revision before a bench of tho High Court on the 27th January 1925, when the 
arguments wore hoard Then it took full one month and judgment was- 
announced on tho 24th February, acquir.ting the above four. Nothing was- 
said about tho remaining 53. The tri-il was joint, and .all of them were 
convicted on tho strength of the same evidence. Their Lordships found 
the Qvidevioe iiiHUiriciont to prove oithov that there was any meeting of the 
Committee or tho appellants took part in that. Exactly similar was the 
case with tho rest of tho batch. There was no justification why the 51 should, 
undergo imprisonment for an offence which the Ifigh Court denied having 
been committcrl, by four of their comrado.s. Tho Bench had the power of 
revising the order regarding those as well. But they did not do it. It was- 
a glaring judicial anamoly. There were two judgments based on the same 
evidence,--one of tho Suliordinate court convicting 57 persons to undergo- 
two years rigorous imprisonment, and the other of the Supreme Court of 
of Judicature in tho Province acquitting four of the same group. Since 
24th February 1925, both in tho press and on the platform the voice 
was raised foi the release of remaining members of the 2nd Batch. Sri 
Guru Singh SalJia, Lahore, Ta,.[, Taran, and other places, S. Trilok Singh- 
son of S. Mohan Singh Vaid, Tarn other responsible persons and 

relatives of the 53 accu.sed invited the attention of tho High Court towards 
this matter, but to no effect. Telegrams and letters wore addressed to the 
Chief .Justice, High Court and H. I'l. tho Governor of tho Punjab. Paying a 
deaf car to all tlioso communications neither tho Govt, nor the High Court- 
gavo any I'oply. 

In Older la) bring before the public view tho nature of justice one got 
at tho hands of the Punjab (-lovt. an application wa.s sent- by .S. .Mohan Singh 
Vaid, Municipal Oomniiasionor, Executive Member Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
Vico Prosidoiit, P. T, Federation, Tarn Taran (Amritsar), Doctor Bhagwan 
iSingh of Amritsar, S, Hukam Singh, B.A.LIj.B., Pleader, Montgomery, the 
m 0 mber.s of tho S. G, I*. C. who were convicts in the Mianvvali .Jail to the 
]2(u) 
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Chief Justice, Punjab High Court through E. B, L. Moti Sagar, Advocate, 
Ex. Judge, Punjab High Court and S. Amar Singh, Vakil, High Court. The 
■copy of the Judgment is as follows ;— 

Petition for revision under section 436/661'A, C. P. C. read with 
section 107 of the Govt, of India, Act of the Order of S. B. 
Hardiyal Singh Magistrate 1 Class Amritsar, and the Sessions 
Judge, Amritsar, 23rd June 1924 (Vide Criminal Eevision 
No. 1039 of 1924. 


Order. 

The petitioners have applied to this Court in its Eevisional Jurisdiction 
under Section 439, C. P. C., praying that their convictions under 
Section 17(2) of the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act be set aside. 
The petitioners did not appeal against the convictions which are 
now sought to be challenged, and that being so I am prohibited 
by Section 439(5) of the C. P. C, from entertaining his applica¬ 
tion. Clause 5 reads as follows ;—“ Whore under this code 
an appeal lies and no appeal is brought, no proceedings by way 
of revisions shall bo entertained at the instance of the party 
who would have appealed. The application being prohibited 
by statute is rejected. Sd. Cecil Ffordo., Judge, 18th April 1925. 

On the 14th of April, a letter No, 10007-Jud], was issued from the 
Secretary, Govt. Punjab, to the Inspector Genoi'al of Prisons, Punjab ;— 

I am directed to intimate that the prisoners mentioned in the accom¬ 
panying statement were convicted under Section 17(2) etc. 

2. As Government gave an undoitaking in the March Session of tbo 
Punjab Legislative Council to consider roprosontations from those 
prisoners who did not appeal to the High Court in this case I am 
to ask you to instruct the Superintendents of tbo jails where 
these men are imprisoned to forward any representation they 
desire to make in view of the findings pronounced in the High 
Courts Judgment mentioned above of which five spare copies 
are herewith attached. 

Copy forwarded to the Special Class prisoners for any representation 
they desire to make. 

As the above letter was received by the prisoners in the different jails, 
Mianwali, Multan, Shahpur, Johlum, where the 2nd Batch were undergoing 
their imprisonment, the prisoners who had quite lost their faith in the British 
justice thought it better to finish their imprisonment rather than beg the Govt, 
for relase when the latter was totally unjustified in keeping the former 
any more in imprisonment. Up to the 30th June none applied in the form 
of representation. 
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BAN ON SHAHIDl JATHAS 

Ban on Shahidi Jathas proceeding to Jaito. 

Sardar Partap Singh questioned in the Punjab Council “ Will ihe 
Govt, bo pleased to state whether the Jathas proceeding to Jaito were declar¬ 
ed unlawful assenablies l)y them ? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the number and the date of the notifioatioii declaring these Jathas to be 
unlawful assemblies ? 

In reply he was informed by the Honourable Sir John Maynard that all 
Jathas organised by or affiliated to the S, G. P. C. or the Akali Dal 
were notified as unlawful associations under the Act of 1908 by the P. G. 
Notifications No. 23772 and 23773 of the 12th Oct. 1923. 

Conviction of persons for entertaining Shahidi Jathas was not uncommon. 
The term of imprisonment ranged between 2 years and 6 months with fine. 
■Jathadars at various places of the encampments of the Shahidi Jathas 
wore vainly desisted from their duty by the Govt. Officials. Up to 1st January 
1926, 22000 Akalis wore in the different Jails of the Punjab and other 
Provinces and States. They had boon a victim of Es. 11,00,000 as fine. 

About 700 Zaildara, Lambardars, etc. were suspended on account of 
their sympathising with the Akali .Movement. For instanoe S. Mohindar 
Singh, Ilar-at'Lawi Ludhiana, Deputy President, Punjab Legislative Council 
was sentenced to 2 years' impriaonmont with a fine of Rs. 1000/- for his 
entertaining the Shahidi Jatha. This Wiis afterwards pronounced unlawful 
in the apped case, The Jagirs, pojisions, titles, honorary Magistracy, Civil 
Judgships atid tlio licenses for arms etc, wore confiscated simply on the 
pretext of having sympathy with tiiair brethren, the Akalis. 

The Canadian Shahidi .latha loft Amritsar on 1st .January 1925. As 
many as 4 Sliahidi Jathas containing altogether 1.645 Akalis left Amritsar for 
■Jaito. The total tiunihor of Shahidi Jathas up to 30th June 1925 was 17 of 
600 each and one Canadian and one Shanghai (China) Jatha which had 
■ come from Canada and China. 


Mr. Rushbrook Williams in ‘‘India in 1923-24” 

A purely official publication, ‘India in 1923-24 ’ by Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, to whom the task of preparing these annual reports for 
presentation to Parliament has been entrusted by the Government of India, 
contains statnmoiits remarkable both for their independence and their 
impartiality. It is probably for this reason, as well as because this report is 
now presented under the authority and with the general approval of the 
Secretary of Slate that the author has soeu fit to introduce the volume with 
the explanatoiy observation that “It must not be understood that the 
approval either of the Secretary of State or of the Government of India 
extends to oveiy partienhu expression of the opinion.” 
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When, however, fairness and justice do demand a direct condemnation of 
an official policy or measure it is no matter for surprise that our author is 
found either partially or wholly wanting. There could be no clearer proof 
of this falling off from the standard placed by the author before himself than 
in his treatment of the Guru-ka-bag and Jaito incidents. As regards the 
first, he only tolls us that “ the .Jathas sent by the S. G. P. C. were stopped 
by the police and dispersed as unlawful assemblies, ’ and that a “ great 
sensation was created by the fact that the Akalis had taken a vow of non¬ 
violence and offered no resistance to the measures which the Police adopted 
for their dispersion.” Ho can scarcely bo unaware that it was not the vow of 
non-violence of the Akalis but the brutal treatment accorded to the Jathas 
that created the sensation in this case, and in fact so shocked and scandalised 
was public opinion that the Government was forced to abandon the method. 
As regards Jaito the author quotes word for word the official version, including 
even the allegations as to the existence of arms in the possession of the mob, 
and takes absolutely no note of the version of impartial and independent 
observers, including an American journalist of unimpeachable integrity. 
(For Mr. Ziwifind.'i version See Rtgiater I9M, Vol./, p, 109). In such cases 
instead of giving the version as his own the author would clearly have 
done greater justice to himself if he had made it clear that ho was only 
giving the official version. 



GANDHI-SHAUKATALI STATEMENT 


On The Kohat Tragedy 

Tht: much'loaged for statement of Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana. 
Shaukat Ali on the deplorable Kohat tragedy, perpetrated on the loth 
September last, was published in the Mabatmaji’s organ, the Young India 
on the 26th March 1925. I'he Mahatma tried his best to go to Kohat 
personally tii bring about a reconciliation between the Hindus and Moslems 
and to make a sitting enquiry into tne causes of the riot, but he was 
refused permission by the Viceroy. He, however, went to Rawalpindi along 
with Maulana Sliaukat Ali and there took the evidence of the Hindu refugees 
and the Mussalmans ot Kohat to whom he specially invited for the purpose. 
Both Mahatmaji and Maulana issued two separate statements, each signing 
his own, as there were material differences between two or three inferences 
drawn by them from the same facts. For the details uf the riot and the 
Government of India statement on same, the reader is referred to Register 
1924 Vol, 11 pages 26 and 31. 

The following is the full text of the Mahatma’s statement : — 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement. 

.Maulana Shaukat Ali and I wont to Rawalpindi on tho -fth P’ob. to 
meet tho Hindu refugees and the Musalmana of Kohat to whom tho Maulana 
had written and who wore expected to come to Rawalpindi. Lala La.ipatrai 
{ollowod a day later. But unfortunately he came with a predisposition 
to fever and was laid up in bod tho whole of the time we were in Rawalpindi. 

Of the Musalmans Maulvi Ahmad Qul and Pir Saheb Kamal were the 
principal parties whoso evidence we took. The Hindus had their written 
and printed statements to which they had nothing to add. Tho Muslim 
Working Coiumiitee which is functioning in Kohat did not and would not 
come. They sent a wire to Maulana Saheb saying, “ a reconciliation has 
already been effected between Hindus and Muslims. In our opinion this 
question should not be reopened. The Muslims should therefore be excused 
for not sending tlieir reprosantative.s to Rawalpindi.” 

Maulvi Ahmad Gul and another gentloman who came to Rawalpindi 
with him woi 0 memboiB of tho Working Committee but they said they cam© 
not as such but as raombors of the Kbilafat Committee. 

It was dilficult to come to any conclusions on details without a thorough 
examination on the spot and without examining many more witnesses. 
This, however, wo could not do. We could not go to Kohat nor was it our 
purpose to rako up the whole controversy again by going into minute details. 
Our purpose was to bring to.gether the two parties if it was at all possible. 
We thorofore confined ourselves to elucidating the main facts. 

As I am wriling this without a detailed consultation with tho Maulana 
Saheb, I state my own conclusions, leaving him either to confirm mine or 
to state his own. 

Tho causes of the events of the 9th September and after were many. 
Among those was the re.seritTnent felt by the Musalmans over the resentment 
13 
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felt in their turn by the Hindus over the conversions (so-called, in my 
opinion) of Hindus—men and married women, and consequent step's taken 
by them, the Hindus. The desire of the Paraohas (Musalman traders of 
Kohat) to oust the Hindus of Kohat was another. The resentment felt over 
the alleged abduction by Sirdar Makhansing’s son of a married Musalman 
.girl was the third. 

The cumulative effect of these causes was to create great tension 
between the communities. The immediate cause that lighted the conflagra¬ 
tion was a poem in the notorious pamphlet published by Mr. Jiwandas, 
Secretaiy, Sanatan Dharina Sabha at Rawalpindi and imported by him into 
Kohat. It contained a number of Bhajans or poems in praise of Shri 
Krishna and Hindu Muslim Unity. But it also contained the one in question, 
it was a highly offensive poem, undoubtedly calculated to wound Muslim 
susceptibility. Mr. Jiwandas was not the author, He did not import the 
pamphlet in order to irritate the Musalmans. As soon as the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, it sent a written apology 
to the Musalmans for the offending poem and removed it from the unsold 
copies. This might have satisfied the Musalmans, but it did not. The 
unsold copies, over 600 according to Musalman testimony and over 900 
-according to Hindu testimony, were brought to the Town Hall and publicly 
burnt in the presenoc of the Assistant Commissioner and a large concourse 
■of Musalmans The cover of the pamphlet contained a portrait of Shri 
Krishna. Mr. Jiwandas was arrested. This took place on the 3rd September, 
1924. He was to be brought before Court on the 11th. The Hindus tried 
to avoid the Court proceedings and to settle the matter amicably. A 
Khilafat deputation, too, came from Peshawar for the purpose, The 
Musalmans wanted to try Mr. Jiwaiidas according to Sharint. The Hindus 
declined but offered to submit to the award of the Khilafatists. The 
negotiation.s fell through. The Hindus therefore applied for discharge of 
Mr. Jiwandas. He was released on the 8th September utider security and 
under instructions to leave Kohat. He did leave Kohat immediately. This 
anticipation of the date of trial enraged the Musalmans. During the night 
of the 8th Sopteniber they held an excited meeting at which fiery speeches 
were made. It was resolved to approach the Deputy Commissioner in a 
body and to demand the ro-ariest of Mr. Jiwandas and the arrest of certain 
other members of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha. Reprisals against the 
Hindus were threatened if the Deputy Commissioner did not listen to the 
demand. Messages were sent out to the neighbouring villages to join the 
assembly in the morning. About two thousand angry Musalmans, according 
to Piv Kamal, marched to the Town Hall. The request of the Deputy 
■Commissioner that a small party from among the assembly should see him 
in the Town Hall was rejected and he was compelled to face the vast crowd 
outside. He yielded to the demand and the elated crowd dispersed. 

The Hindus had become nervous through fright during the preceding 
week. On the 6tb of September they sent a letter to the Deputy Commis- 
:8ioner infoiming him of the prevailing excitement among the Musalmans. 
But no precautions were taken by him for cheir safety. They were aware 
of the proceedings of the meeting during the night of the 8th. They 
therefore sent in the morning of the 9th telegrams notifying the authorities 
of their fears and requesting them not to re-arrest Jiwandas. The latter 
..still took no notice. There is a hot dispute as to what the crowd did after 
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disparaal near the Town II ill. The Muailman version is that the Hindus 
fired the'firat shot killing a .Vlusalman boy and wounding another, that thiS' 
infuriated the mob resulting in the burning and looting that took place that 
day. The Hindu version is that the first shot was fired by the Musalmans, 
that they, the Hindus, fired afterwards and in self-defence, and that the 
whole of the looting and burning was according to a pre-arranged plan and 
after prn-arraugod signals. There i.s no direct evidence on the point and 
I am unable to roach a definite conclusion. The Musalmans contend that nO' 
damage would have occurred if the Hindus had not fired the first shot. I 
am unable to accept the contention. In my opinion some damage was bound 
to bo done, whether the Hindus had fired or not. 

It is certain to me that Sirdar .Makhan Sing’s suburban residence was- 
burnt and .ts garden dannigod by the crowd before the firing, no matter 
from which ^ide it was begun. But there is no doubt that the Hindus did 
fire and kill or wound some .Musalmans at some stage or other. .My opinion 
is that the crowd elated by its .succo.ss dispersed itself in several directions 
and made hostile domuustrations in front of Hindu bouses or shops. 1 should 
not be surprised if the Hindus who, a.s shown above, were already nervous 
and were expecting trouble, took fright at the demonstration and fired in 
order to scare away the mob. But such an attitude of resistance would 
infuriate the Musalmans who were unused to resistance on the part ol 
the Hindus. .For, as i’ir Kamal said, the Frontier .Musalmans regarded them¬ 
selves as Nayaks (protectors) and the Hindus as Hamsayas (here meaning 
protected). The more therefore the Hindus showed resistance the greater 
became the fury of the mob. 

To 1 ( 10 , then, who fired the first shot low not much significance for the 
purpose of Iho distribution of blame. No doubt, if the Hindus had not 
defended themselves at all or if they had not fired the fired shot, 
assuming that they did, the Musalrnan demonstration would have exhausted 
itself sooner. But such was not to be expected of the Hindus who were 
in possession of arms and know more or loss indilfeicntly how to use them. 
Musalrnan witnesses questioned Hindu de.aths or even injury to Hindus on 
the 9th. I am, however, certain that several Hindus died or were wounded! 
on the 9th at the hands of the Mu.salmans. It is difficult to give the total 
number. It is a pleasure, however, to note here that some Musalmans. 
befriended the Hindus and gave them shelter. 

It is geiieially admitted that on the 10th September the Musalrnan fury 
knew no bounds. No doubt highly exaggerated reports of Mussalman 
deaths at Hindu hands wore .spread and tribesmen from all parts stole into 
Kohat by making breaches in the walls and otherwise. Destruction of life 
and property, in which the constabulary froely partook, which was witnessed 
by the olliciais and which they could have prevented, was general. Had 
not the Hindu.s been withdrawn from their places and taken to the Canton- 
ment, not many would iiave lived. Much has been made of the fact that Musal- 
maiKS too suffered and that tribesmen, once their passion for looting is let 
loose, make no distiiiotion l)Otwecn Hindu property and Musalrnan property, 
Whilst thi.s st'.'itcment is tiuo, 1 do not believe that the Musaltnanshavo suf¬ 
fered in any \iay pi oportionato to the Hindus. And 1 must respectfully 
mention that oven .some Khilafat volunteers, whose duty it was to protect the 
Hindus, and regaial them as their own kith and kin, nogiceted their duty and 
not only joined in the loot but also took part in the previous incitement. 
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But the worst is yet to be related. During these days temples including 
a Gurudwara were damaged and idols broken. There were numerous forced 
conversions, or conversions so-called, i.t.., conversions pretended for safety. 
Two Hindus at least were brutally murdered because they (the one certainly, 
the other inferentially) would not accept Islam. The so-called conversions 
are thus described by a Musalman witness ; "The Hindus came and asked 
to have their Sikhas cut iii d sacred threads destroyed, or the Musalmans 
whom they approached for protection said they could be protected only by 
declaiing themselves Musalmans aid removing the signs of Hinduism.” 

I fear the truth is bitterer than is put here if I am to credit the Hindu 
veision. I must say in fairness to the Musalman friend that he did not 
regard these acts as roijversions at all. Taking it at its lowest, the per- 
fo)malice is humiliating alike tor the .Musalmans and the Hindus. It would 
have redounded to the credit of the Musalmans concerned, if they had 
steeled the hearts of the ut,manly Hindus and offered them protection in 
spite of their remaining Hindus and retaining the symbols of Hinduism. 
1 be Hii.duf w ould have gone down to posterity as martyrs and heroes of 
whom mankind, let uloiie Hindus, would have been proud if they had 
picferred death to denying their faith, albeit outwardly, in order to live. 

I must now say a word regarding the Government. The authorities 
■on the spot betrayed callous iidifference, incompetence and weakness. 

It was an error to have burnt the pamphlet after the offending poem 
•was withdrawn. 

It was right to arrest Mr. Jiwandas in the first instance, but it was 
an error of .iudgment to have released him before the 11th. 

It w as criminal to have re-arrested him after release. 

It was criminal to have disregarded the warnings given by the Hindus 
on the 6th September and repeated on the 9th that their lives and property 
were in danger. 

It w as criminal not to have offered protection when the riot eventually 
broke out. 

It was inhuman not to have provided the refugees with food after their 
removal and to have left them to their own resources after their removal 
to Rawalpindi. 

It was a gross neglect of their duty on the part of the Government of 
India not to have appointed an impartial commission to inquire into the 
•events and the conduct of the officials concerned. 

As to the future I am sorry that it is no brighter than the past. It 
is a matter of great pity that the Muslim Working Committee was not 
represented at our inquiry. The so-called reconciliation is a reconciliation 
brought about under threat of prosecution against both. It passes compre¬ 
hension how a strong Government could be party to such a compromise. 
If it wanted to avoid prosecutions for fear of another demonstiaticn on the 
part of the tribesmen, it should have boldly said so and declined to prosecute 
and then tried to bring about an amicable and honourable settlement between 
the parties. The compromise is intrinsically bad, because it makes no provision 
for restoration of lost and damaged property. It is also bad because it still 
involves prosecution of Mr. Jiwandas who is being made the scape-goat. It is 
therefore necessary, if there is to be real cleansing of hearts and genuine 
reconciliation, for the Musalmans to invite the Hindu refugees and give them 
■assurances of protection and help in reinstating their temples and Gurudwaras, 
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But tbe most important assurance that should be given is, that in future 
no conversions are to take place except in the presence of the elders of 
the communities and except in the cases of those who understand the full 
meaning of what they are doing ; and if such conversions are attempted they 
should receive no recognition. 1 would personally like the stopping of all 
conversions and cihuddhi'. One’s faith is a personal matter with oneself. 
It is open to any person of mature ago to change his or her faith when 
and as often as he or she wishes. But if I could do so, I would stop all 
propaganda except through one’s conduct. Conversion is a matter of heart 
and reason. An appeal to heart and reason can only bo made through 
conduct, I ani unable to conceive genuine conversions on the Frontier where 
they, a hopeless minority untrained in the use of arms, live in the midst of 
an overwhelming majority who are, moreover, by far their superiors in 
bodily strength and use of arms. The temptatiotj for a weak man in such 
circumstances to embrace Islam for worldly gain is irresistible. 

Whether such assurances are forthcoming or not, whether a genuine 
change of heart is possible or not, I am quite clear of the course that should 
be adopted. Whilst this foreign domination is in existence some contact 
with it somewhere is inevitable. But all voluntary contact must he avoided 
wherever possible. This is the way to feel independent and to cultivate 
independefioe. And when a largo number feels independent we are ready 
for Swaraj. 1 can only suggest solutions of questions in terms of Swaiaj. 
I would therefore sacrifice present individual gain for future national gain. 
Even if Musalmans refuse to make approaches and even if the Hindus of 
Kohat may have to lose their all, 1 sliniild still say that they must not think 
of returning to Kohat till there is complete reconciliation between them 
and the Musalmans, and until they feci that they are able to live at peace 
with the latter without the protection c,f the British bayonet. But 1 know 
that this is a counsel of poi foctioii and not likely to he followed by Hindus 
Nevertheless, I can tender no other advice. For me it is the only practical 
advice I can give. And if they cannot appreciste it they must follow their 
own incliiiation. They are the best judges of their own capacity. They were 
in Kohat not as nationalists, 'i'hoy want to return not as nationalists but for 
the purpose of regaining their possessions. They will therefore do what 
to them seems feasible and advantageous. Only they must not tiy to do two 
things at a time,—to try to follow rny advice and at the same time to 
negotiate with the Oovernnient for terms. 1 know that they are not non- 
co-opoiators. They have over relied upon British help. 1 can but point out 
consequences and lea ve them to choose their course. 

My advice to the Musalmans is equally simple. There was no cause for 
offence at the Hindus feeling perturbed at the so-called conversions or Hindu 
husbands taking means to regaiti lost wives. I know that in spite of the 
discharge of .Sirdar Makhan .Sing’s eon upon the charge of abduction, many 
Musalmans continue to believe in the guilt of the Sirdar’s son. But 
assuming the guilt of tbe young Sirdar, his crime was no warrant 
for the fearful vengeance wrecked upon a whole community. The im¬ 
portation of the pamphlet containing the highly offensive poem was 
undoubtedly had, especially in a place liae Kohat. But the Sabha 
made enough reparation by its apology. It was, however, held iusuffioiout 
by the Musalmans, and the Sanatan Sahha was compelled to make further 
reparation by the hurniiig of the copies of the whole pamphlet including 
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the portrait oE Shri Krishna. Everything done thereafter to the Hindus 
was far in excess of the requirements. As I have said before, I am not sure 
who fired the first shot; but assuming that the Hindus did it, it was done 
in panic and in self-protection and therefore excusable even if not justifiable, 
and that the reprisals taken were wholly unwarranted. Therefore, it is the 
Musalmams who owe them such reparation as is possible in the circumstances. 
They, the Musalmans, need no Government protection or aid against the 
Hindus. The latter can do them no harm even if they wished. But here 
again I am on unsafe ground. I do not possess even the honour of an 
acquaintance with the present advisers of the Musalmans of Kohat. They 
must therefore bo the best judges of what is good for the Musalmans and 
good for India. 

If both the parties desire Government intervention my services are 
perfectly useless as I do not believe in the desirability of seeking such 
intervention and I could take no part in any negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment. Whilst the Hindus are entitled to and must claim fair treatment from 
the Musalmans, both need to protect themselves against the Government 
whoso policy it is to set the one against the other. The Frontier is a non- 
regulation province whore the will of an official is the law. It should be the 
pride of the Hindus and the Musalmans to co-operate with one another to 
achieve full representative Government, Such cannot he the case unless 
the two communities can trust one another and the desire is common to both. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali’s Statement 

From the very first day when I heard of the unfortunate affair of 
Kohat and all through the sitting of the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
Mahatmaji was keeping his twentyono day’s fast, right up to the last day 
1 spent at Rawalpindi in touch with both Hindus and Muslims, 1 have been 
very carefully considering the matter. Having made such enquiries as were 
possible in the circumstances I have come to certain conclusions. Since thrse 
differ to some extent from those of the Mahatma inspito of our general 

agreement, it would, I think, bo bettor if I write a separate report, parti¬ 
cularly as I have emphasised certain nspeots of the case. It is no use my 
entering into details and giving elaborate reasons for my conclusions ;— 

1. As is well-known I have always refused to visit places where 

Hindus and Muslims have quarrelled or are quarrelling. In roy opinion both 
the communities in such localities have forfeited the right of asking the 
help and co operation of those who are determined to live at peace and with 
brotherly amity with eaeh other. Each side wants not peace but supporters 
for its cause. Mischief-makers on both sides are out to drag others down 
to their own level. 

2. Enquiries after the event led me nowhere. Cases are prepared 

carefuly and our interference does no good. Each party puts all the blame 
on the otho)' and will not accept any adverse judgment. In most cases the 
fault lies at the door of both and trying to weigh it or apportion it, besides 
being difficult—well-nigh impossible—serves no good puipose. In fact it 
further re-opens the question and I)oth from the press and the platform the 

battle is fought over and over again. 

3. This Kohat case—the only one in which I took pait—has proved 
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to mo clearly that my iimtinot has been right. From what I learnt from 
impartial Hindu and Muslim friends early, I came to the conclusion that this 
was not such a one-sided affair as it was made out to be by a section of the 
press. My closer acquaintance with facts and with people present at Kohat, 
has confirmed me in my former opinion. I cannot say anything about other 
places ; but in Kohat, if the Musalmans have to answer for much, the Hindus 
have also to answer for a good deal. The following facts deserve our 
attention ;— 

(a) The effect of bitter acrimonious communal feeling hi the Punjab 
and the United Provinces had reached Kohal also and relations between 
Hindus and Muslims there were not as pleasant as before. In fact from all 
accounts the use of aggressive language was uncontrolled on both sides. 

(i) The ignorant and loss educated Khans in the Frontier Province 
have a high regard for their dignity and position and though ruined through 
their own follies and mistakes, keep up an empty show. The more clever 
and better educated Hindu commands a position now, thanks to his thrift 
and business capacity. Ho has amassed a fortune and at times shows it 
aggressively. The old relations between the two had been changing and the 
Government officials, although they were anxious not to allow the Hindus 
to grow in strength, were taking special advantage of the situation to further 
emasculate and weaken the iVIuslim gentry. It was they who were regaidfd 
as a danger to the Governrnont in the Province and not the Hindus. It was 
the .Muslim alone who started non-co-operation in Kohat and suffered for 
it. The real danger to the Province, however, is the official element itself 
and it is against this that both Hindus and .Muslims have to protect 
themselves. 

(c) When feelings were already bad, Ci*mo this ptimphlet with an 
abusive poem in it, insulting the Kalaba and the Holy Prophet (May Gods 
peace be on him). This pamphlet was spicioby privUd ior Jivvaiiclas, Secretary 
of the Kohat Sanatan Dharnia Sabha. Its effect cannot bo minimised on 
Muslim population, leave a.side tbo Mu.slim population of a place like Kohat. 
In this connection 1 remomber the ro.scntmoiit the Muslims in Calcutta and 
all over India felt over an article in the Jndinn J^aily News. It was a letter 
from its correspondent in Paris in which he hud mentioned that the Arab 
from Africa, who had boon put to clean the drains in Paris during the war 
was looking at the filth with the same affection and loverence as if it was 
the tomb of his prophet. The Musalmans blazed forth in anger and a huge 
All-India protest meeting wa.s organi.scd in Calcutta. This was stopped by 
Government and tlio men coming to it in proces.sions were fired at and many 
were killed and wounded. So 1 can well imagine the feelings of the Muslims 
of Kohat at the tinLO. I ho news of suc-h writing cannot bo kept hidden and 
I cannot put the blame of this on Maulvi Ahmed Gul. 

(d) The Hindus’ case is complete and very carefully prepared. They 
have a largo number of well educated men at Kohat including several 
barristers and pleaders. Besides, they had the advantage, of the suppoi't and 
advice of maiiy other very eminent and able men in the Hindu community. 
But the full -Muslim case i.s not known. We had two sets of people before 
us—both non-co-operators at onetime, but iiow in different camps—inimical 
to each other. There was no collusion posible between them, and they had 
the advice of no Musalmun from the outside. 1 am grateful these gentlemen 
came at my invitation. Tike the other Government group—the so-called 
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Muslim representatives’ Working Committee for reconciliation—they could 
have declined, But they came and gave their evidence. There was very 
little material difference between the statements of Syed Pir Kamal Jeelani 
and Maulvi Ahmed Gul. and they both denied in their statements that there 
was any preparation or idea of a general attack or Jehad against the 
Hindus on the 9th September. The Musalmana decided on the 8th 
night after the sudden unexpected release of Jiwandas to wait on the 
Deputy Commissioner. There was certainly indignation at the double-faced 
policy of the Deputy Commissioner who kept on promising the Muslims one 
thing and the Hindus another, 

(«) The Hindus had no complaint to make against Syed Pir Kamal 
Jeelani. They accused Maulvi Ahmed Gul, Khilafat Secretary ; from all 
accounts upto the 26th August, 1924, his behaviour was alright. It is after 
this pamphlet case that he lost his balance and went over to the Government 
side. The present putrid state of affairs and bad communal feelings have 
upset the balance of iriany old and tried Hindu and Muslim workers in the 
Punjab and elsewhere—and Maulvi Ahmed Gul was not strong enough to 
withstand the attack of the general Muslim public opinion. Ho was carried 
off his feet and lost belief in Hindu-.Muslim Unity. Either he or any other 
courageous prominent man could have saved the situation ; but there was 
none available. Dewan Anantram told us that he was then unfortunately 
too ill to bo of use, otherwise this unfortunate incident would never have 
happened. With the knowledge of the rest of India before me, 1 cannot 
expect too much from a man of Maulvi Ahmed Gul’s position. Still if he 
could not carry the public with him, bo should have kept aloof and not gone 
over to the official side. At the same time I am unable to accept all that 
has been said about him by the Hindus. 

(/) We must riot judge of Kohat affairs with our own starrdards. It 
would bo unfair. The condition there is not the same as with us. An 
ordinary apology should have been sufficient for us and there was no necessity 
of burning the book, but both the written letter of apology and the burning 
were considered insufficient by the .Muslims of Kohat. Had there been 
present one real peace-maker in Kohat in each community, things could have 
been settled amicably. The Khilafat Deputation of Peshawar which consisted 
of Haji Jan .Mahomed, Ameerchaud Bamwal, Syed Lai Padshah and Ali Gul 
did their best for peace but failed. 

(g) I do not accept the Hindu theory that the 9th September was fixed 
for a general Jehad and invitations for it were sent beforehand. The 
Prontier village Pathans know how to fight but are not anxious to lose their 
own lives uselessly. If they really wanted to organise a massacre of Hindus, 
broad daylight was not very suitable for it, nor a fixed day known to their 
opponents. They would have arranged a surprise. Further the fighting on 
the 1st day, the 9th September, was fairly balanced and from all accounts it 
appears the Muslim casualties were as many as the Hindu casualties, if not 
more. Nor do I believe the Muslim theory which was put before me at Delhi 
that the Hindus were preparing for such an attack on the Musaimans aa 
would teach them a lesson. It was alleged that in one sudden attack they 
hoped to prove themselves more thati a match for the .Muslims, being well 
armed and under cover, and that afterwards the Police and the troops would 
intervene and the matter would be loft for settlement in the law courts. The 
Muslims of Kohat frankly said that such a thing was not possible. 
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In my opinion the firijjg and the fightinj; on the 9th September was 
accidental and not premeditated. By the sudden release o£ Jiwandas on the 
8th September, the aggre.ssive seetion of the Hindus in its elation must have 
openly crowed over its victory over Muslims. Next morning when the 
Deputy Commissioner, realising the intensity of .Muslim feeling and hia 
mistake in releasing Jiwandas, ordered his re-arrest and the arrest of several 
other Sanatan Dharraa mem hors, it was the turn of aggressive Muslims tO' 
give expression of their elation over their complete victory, and on this the' 
quarrel started. 

(h) Who first shot 1 'I’lie Muslims say that a Muslim boy and another 
man wore killed near .Sirdar M.akhansing’s house in the Bazar. The Hindus^ 
say that the " Pai'aohas ’’ fired the first throe shots and killed one Hindu 
woman and wounded another. I'ho Hindu.s further say that these three 
shots were a pre-arrangod .signal for the Muslim attack. I do not believe this- 
latter as it is a part of the Hindu theory for which 1 have found not an iota of 
proof. The .Nfusliras on the night of the 8th September had decided in a very 
angry moetine to wait on the Deputy Commissioner early next morning. If 
the Deputy tjommissionor decided against them, then they would see what 
else they ooulii do. The Deputy Commissioner accepted their demands in 
full —not only Jiwandas but several other Sanatana Dharmi members were' 
ordered to be arrested. The crowd was iubilant and happy as it got what 
it wanted. The honour and the prestige of its faith was in its estimation 
saved. 'I’here was no moaning now in starting a massacre of Hindus. My 
own firm conviolion is that the firing and the burning of the 9th September 
was quite accidental. The gunpowder was there in heaps but the match was 
lighted accidentally resulting in a huge coiitiagration. Neither the Hindus 
nor the Musalmans had any such intention, and the Musalmans naturally 
could not want it after their .signal victory. 

(j) I was glad to hear both from the Muslims and the Hindus that they 
did not want the reopening of the question as it would not serve any purpose. 
Both parties repeatedly told us this. And I think even now without appor¬ 
tioning blame on either side an honourable and brotherly peace can be arrang¬ 
ed. The Musalmans say that they did neither want nor force the Hindus to 
leave Kohat on the 10th September. The Police and the border constabulary 
and all the British officers were present on the spot and for the unfoi- 
turiate looting and firing of the 10th .September it is the Government 
which is responsible. They could have stopped everything if they 
wanted ; But th.-y did not want to stop. This Hindu-.Muslim fight in the 
Frotitier was a God-sond to them to further embitter the feeling of the Mus¬ 
lims of the frontier and the Hindus of the Punjab and India and to proclaim to 
the world at large that the Hindus and the Muslims wore now openly fighting 
and that their unity uas impossible. It was the strong hand of the British 
Government that wa.s noi'dod for peace. 

(j) The Muslims complained that with the assistance of influential 
Hindu leaders, the Hindus of Kohat have forced the hands of the Government 
and sooufod some term.s. Half the Police in future would be Hindu ; no 
Muslim, man or woman, would bo allowed to pass through Hindu Mohalias ; 
“ Kuchabandis ” would he done ; one third of the officials there would be 
Hindu ; and more concessions like those. They said with the help of the 
Hindus, the Government would curtail liberties of the 97 per cent Muslims. 
Already it has demanded Muchalka” (security) for Ks. 80,000/-from Syed 
14 
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Pii- Kamal Jeelani and three others, because he and his party do not accept 
the representative character of the Muslim Working Committee in Kohat. 
The Musalmans in the Frontier Province are Jittlo better than slaves and they 
want the whole of the nationalistic India to come to their assistance and get 
for them the same rights as the lest of India. They want representative and 
elective institutions like the Councils. Municipalities. District Boards, Univer¬ 
sities etc. Nothing is being done for their education atid their ignorance is 
apalling. In Kohat. Peshawar and in the whole of the Frontier Province 
Municipalities have nominated members and the 97 per cent. .Muslim popu¬ 
lation have the same representation .as the 3 per cent Plindus, i. e. 60 per cent 
■of each are nominated by the Government. 

{k) In my opinion an honourable peace is possible and desired by 
both the communities. The whole country should raise its voice to free these 
fine people and save them from their ignorance and primitive methods of 
dealing with affairs, which is a dangoi- both to them and to the whole country. 
The negligence of the Musalmans of India in this matter is specially criminal. 

(f) As for the so called conversions to Islam during the days of the 
riots, my position is clear. I detest forced conversions. They are against 
the spirit of Islam. If there were any they deserve the greatest condemna¬ 
tion. But I am not satisfied that there were. What seems to have happened 
was that some Hindus for their safety asked their Musalman friends to out 
off their tuft and otherwise remove all outward symbols of Hinduism. The 
.Musalman witness rightly did not claim these as conversions. They are 
to-day as much Hindus as any other. Many a Musalman told a lie to save the 
life of his Hindu neighbours, by telling the excited mob that they had become 
Muslims. Buch cases were not oonversions nor wore considered such by any 
body in the Frontier. Both Syed Fir Kamal .Jcolami and Maulvi Ahmed Gul 
stated that even a genuine desire for conversion under the circumstances 
would not be treated seriously unless it was repeated at the time of Aman 
(safety) when there was no danger. 

The two cases of murder of iiiiiocont and unarmed Hindus who were 
reported to Pir Kamal as having been muideied on the 9th September 
because they could not accept Islam were truly deplorable and the perpetrators 
■ of the deed deserve the strongest condemnation. As for general question 
•of conversions of married Hindu women and others, it could bo discussed 
with responsible Muslim Ulama and leaders and 1 need give no opinion here 
about it. However, from all accounts it is agreed that no woman, married 
or otherwise, herself accepted or was converted by others to Islam during 
the riots. I would urge the Musalmans who are in an over-whelming ma.iority 
to make up with their Hindu brethren and I would equally urge the Hindu 
brethren to stand by their Muslim neighbours and make them feel that they 
have in them good neighbours and real friends and helpers. 

As I said before, the incident at Kohat was not a one-sided affair and 
I blame both Hindu and Musalmans. However, as a Muslim I feel it my 
duty to put the greater blame on the Musalmans. They are stronger both 
physically and in number, and oven under great provocation they ought to 
have shown greater patience and forbearance, which 1 am sorry to say they 
■did not in the excitement of their miserable fighting. 

In conclusion I must say that when two such detached persons as 
Mahatmaji and myself differ in deciding such cases, how could others do 
better 1 We must not work as judges but as peace-makers. 



European & Anglo-Indian Polity 


Jan.—June 1925. 



The European Associations 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms 

At th(3 annual inootlns of tho Calcutta European Association on the 
2nd .Fchruary, Mr. H, W. CARR, the I’resident, reviewim!; tho activities of 
the Assuciation, said that the Labour Government’s position with regard to 
tho Government of India Act was es.snntially similar to that adopted by its 
predecessors. To supporters of oi'dorly development of responsible govern¬ 
ment both Eritish and Indian, this experience had been most encouraging, 
and it was hoped might not bo without infliianco on those who wished to 
eliminate thn preliminary steps and might induce them to adopt a policy 
of justifying forward stops, instead of trying to force progress by obstruction. 
Eoferring to the present Conservative Government, the President said that 
their late exporieiico of tho Con.sinv.ative Party inspired confidence that 
Groat Jiritain would not ho turned from the course laid down for the Reform 
Govornraont eithijr to take a b.iokward step or to make any undue advances 
during the period of exporisnont. The main thing tho Europeans wanted in 
ludia was the same as they wanted in other countries, namely stable govern¬ 
ment and security of life and property for all. Heapoiisiblo government was 
not only an intelligible aspiration, hut it was one they could not but sympa¬ 
thise with and re.spect, for it would In; entirely contrary to their traditions 
to be hostile to it. 

Mr. Carr emphasised that the aeiiicvemont of responsible government 
wa.s tho prime motive of tho Goveriimont of I ndia Act. What was the use 
of considering now forms of government until goodwill was forthcoming ? 
The British had governed this country and, on the whole, had governed it 
well for many yoar.s, and they could continue to do so because they had had 
clean ideals, however far short they might have fallen of them, and becaufse 
they had always had and still had good friends among Indians. If those who 
wore invited to take part in tho Government refused to do so, the Europeans 
must just carry on, rectifying that which o.xporience showed required rectifica¬ 
tion and exercising infinite patience. He felt very strongdy that the European.^ 
shonld bo well advised to discountenance, as far as they could, any new 
experiments, but i;o continue putting their best energies into the Assembly, 
the Councils, Local Boards and private life to make tho Reform Government 
work, and have it amended in tho light of experience. 

Lord CABLE said that .since his arrival hero ho had conversations with 
many Indians, leading men in commercial circles, and he found that there 
was in many ]n8taijoo.s a desire amongst them to end .all this racial animosity 
and to woik in a co-operative spirit for the development of trade and 
commerce, in other word.s for the development of India. He would, therefore, 
urge upon l.uropcans that they should be scrupulously careful not to 
offend suscoptiVnlitios, Civility co.st nothing, but went a long way with Orient 
people. Now was tho time when courtesy and sympathy, little things in 
themselves, might accomplLh great things in helping ns to attain those aims 
which Mr. Carr had pointed to as being the ends desirable. 
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The Karachi Europeans on the Reforms & Communal Question 

Sir Campbell RHODES addressed a meeting of the European Association 
(Sind Branch) at Karachi, on the 11th April under the chairmanship of 
Mr. G. S. Wentworth Stanley. Sir Campbell said that he was leaving 
India for the last time and would not return again, unless in the role 
of a tourist. Speaking of the city of Karachi, Sir Campbell asked whether 

the Municipality was alive to its responsibilities. Was it allowing the town 

to develop haphazardly and recklessly, without regard to future require¬ 
ments 1 He cited instances in Calcutta where large portions of that city had 
to be demolished at groat expense to make room for modern improvements. 
He reminded them that town-planning and development matters rested very 
largely with the European community. 

Referring to the part Europeans should play in the Reforms scheme, 

Sir Campbell asked what was being done to train young men in the work of 

the Councils and the Assembly. The inauguration of tbo Reforms in 1921 
was a call to Europeans in India to wake up after a century of slumber. 
Europeans during those hundred years had taken a leading part in the 
financial and social development of India, hut the Reforms bad placed an 
entirely new role upon them, namely, that they should also play a leading 
part in the political development of the country. The problem of solf- 
.government was difi&culc in the case of South Africa, Canada and other 
Dominions, infinitely more so in the case of India, where it was a task of 
welding a heterogenous collection of races into one honmgonous whole and 
■creating a Dominion (not a nation in our time) out of innumerable sects and 
factions. The task, briefly, was to find a method of giving all classes in this 
vast country some expros.don in the Government of the country, which is 
the ultimate end of British policy. 

Touching on the question of the European Association in India, Sir 
'Campbell Rhodes asked for the whole-hearted response of all Europeans and 
.said that everything should not be left to Calcutta. Funds were urgently 
required and he asked Europeans in India to render all tbo financial support 
possible. Moral support was also necessary, for in Delhi there were 14 
Europeans in the Assembly, which was the nucleus of strong European 
■opinion and should be taken advantage of by every branch of the Association. 
They should be strong, not only in finance, but also in policy. 

Wanted, Staunch Communal Feeling. 

Referring to the communal question. Sir Campbell said that everyone 
ishould act for the whole country and not for one community or unit. At 
present each section was striving for all the loaves and fishes. This perhaps 
■was natural, for communal differences wore after all only due to the awaken¬ 
ing of political sense. He was not averse to the communal spirit and he be¬ 
lieved that Indian regeneration and progress lay in that path. The staunch 
partisans of their community are the men who are needed, said Sir Campbell, 
for men who make good “ community” members are men who will eventually 
make good " country ” members. Bengal’s present deplorable condition, in 
his opinion, was solely due to the fact that there was so little staunch com¬ 
munal feeling there. Had Hindus trusted Hindus and Mahomedans trusted 
Mabomedans, the recent situation would never have arisen. There was no 
■cohesion and no one trusted even his neighbour. He repeated the statement 
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made some years ago, which had never been contradicted, namely, that under 
the Government of India Act it was possible in the Provinces to advance step 
by step in the working of the Act until the fullest advantages of the British 
Constitution was achieved. The fact that the Governor had a right to veto 
legislative enactments need cause no misgivings. His Majesty the King had 
this right, but the King’s veto on legislation had only lapsed because ho never 
had the occasion to use it. Parliament had become a responsible body, and 
the responsibility for good government only rested on the Prime Minister 
as the representative of the King in the. Executive, It was possible, he 
averred, to work the Reforma by convention, so that absolute constitutional 
freedom in the Provinces would Vie assured. The question of the Assembly 
was not so easy, and was complicated by the Army and other problems. There 
was, however, no bar to the Provinces to attain the ideal. It was his firm belief 
that Europeans in India still had the power to instil faith and conimonsense 
into the masses of India. All races had como to I.ndia from Europe and 
Asia and all had an equal right to share in the government of the country. 
He had not yet root ai;y responsible Indian politician who had not emphati¬ 
cally expressed the opinion that loss of the European from India would be a 
regrettable calamity. The Kuropoaii bad greater valuo and greater respon¬ 
sibility in India than over before. He wondered whether there would still 
be found men who would serve on boring Committees after their day’s 
work, or spend their week-ends in running up to Delhi on some political 
question or other. “ Much sacrifice is entailed and as much moral courage 
is necessary as was shown on tho battle fields of Flanders during the Great 
War. The younger men do not realise the position. They think that tho 
men who are now at Delhi are (piitc good. They are right, but the men 
who are at Delhi know liovv weak and inadequate they tlioinselves are, and 
that now blood is needed.’' 

Concluding, Sir Campboll Rhodes said that India was tho biggest 
problem in Gonstitutioirinaking tho world had over seen. Arni-chair critics 
were fond of j-opeatiiig tho time-worn phrase, “ East is East and West is 
West,” but lie did not believe in it. India’s next geoeiatioii would see the 
settling of that problem. Ho earnestly hoped that liuropoan young men in 
India would take a prominent part in the coming struggle. 

Although ho had now terminated his political activities in India ho still 
hoped to bo able to rendor good service on tho Secretary of State’s Council 
in London on behalf of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S- WENTWORTH-STANLEY, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
referred to Sir Campbell Rhode’s wiile sympathios and interest, particularly 
bis work in the Assembly, His personality, too, was an attractive force. 
He emphasised the speaker’s roforonce to the role which Europeans are ex¬ 
pected to play in the constitutional development oi India. In conclusion, he 
referred eulogistioally to Sir Campbell’s new work on behalf of India, which 
■will be acceptable to European public opinion and to Indian sentiment. 
He averred that Karachi’s ronso ol loss would bo as groat as that of tho city 
■of Calcutta when Sir Camjibell leit these shores. He wished him Godspeed 
and the warmest congratulations on his high appointment. 
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The Punjab Europeans on the Blessings of British Rule 

At the first annual dinner of the Punjab European Association held at 
Lahore on the 13th April 1926, His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
Governor, delivered a speech upon the political conditions in India and upon 
the conditions likely to develop in future. He alluded to the long and close 
experience of the European and Domiciled Community enjoyed by the martial, 
rural and the well-to-do of the trading classes in the Punjab, and the 
consequent freedom of tho Province from much of the bitter racial feeling 
fostered elsewhere. After observing that the advent of the English to 
India at a time of political anarchy had resulted in the growth of ideals of 
political freedom and the vast improvement of material conditions. His 
Excellency pointed out that India had everything to gain from the inclusion 
in the new politics of “ tho heirs of those traditions.” Sir Malcolm re¬ 
fused to claim that Europeans were the sole ropositorios of moral virtues, 
of political wisdom, of commercial honesty. But he did claim that India 
would be tho poorer if their assistance, character, and experience were not 
available for use in the politic.s of India. The Governor emphasised that 
non-official Europeans should take an interest in Indian problems, not only 
when developments seemed to threaten European interests. The Britisher 
in India would take their true position only when they showed a genuine 
interest in questions of general and vital importance to India, and exhibit a 
genuine desire to assist India to a solution. 


The Bombay Europeans on Co-operation with Indians 

At the annual meeting of the Bombay European Association held at 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 29th April, Mr. ,T. ADDYMAN, 
President, in moving tho adoption of the report, ext)r 0 ssed his regret 
at the fall in membership of the A.<sociation. and asked for greater 
co-operation. While Europeans wore willing to co-operate with those 
loyal Indians who strove for responsible Government by legitimate and 
constitutional means, they would continue to oppose, as they had done 
hitherto, those whose policy was to destroy everything and whoso policy 
clashed with India's interests. There was much pobtical work to be done 
for the European community, and tho work needed workers. IWory Euro- 
p6.an in India should take his place in the administration of the country, 
for whatever might happen to India, politically or otherwise, a European 
community was always bound to exist. 

Co-operation with Indians 

Sir Arthur FROOM, in seconding the adoption of tho report, recalled the 
remarks which be made last year, and asked Europeans to rcoogniso that the 
revolutionary and extremist movements in India in no way represented the 
views of the majority of tho people of Pndia. He called upon his fellow- 
Europeans to take an active part in the administration of the country. The 
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work of non-official Europeans in the Assembly was recognised by all parties. 
*' I can assure you,” said Sir Arthur Eroom, “ that during the recent 
sessions at Delhi the weight of opinion of this handful of Europeans has 
been felt in no small nianner, and their assistance in many legislative matters 
baa been recognised and appreciated by all parties.” Regarding the policy 
of the i'luropoaii Association, even their worst enemy could not find fault 
with their programme, which was a fair and unvarnished statement of their 
ideas and ideal.s. 

“We can trust,” Sir Arthur declared, “the present (Tovernmont to 
uphold law and order in thi,s country, but I maintain that we should not let 
mattcru rest there. Wo should lot the Oovernment fool that they have our 
support in othei' matters of policy and administration no le,ss important than 
the maintenance of law and order when we agree with them rather than 
stand aside, and do nothing at all. It is out of honest criticism and opposi¬ 
tion that the best administration of any country is evolved. W'o should join 
hands with chose Indians who are content to advance stop by step towards 
Self-Government in this country, Indians who honestly have the interest of 
their country at heart, and who are anxious to develop future progress along 
the right lines.” 

Continuing Sir Arthur said ho felt mo.st keenly the apathy shown by 
many Europeans in India towards India’s needs, and India’s needs were their 
needs. The European As.sociation was “ pegging away” and at any rate it was 
doing something. Noiroflieial Europeans in the Centr.al T.egislature as well as in 
the Pi'ovinei,:d Counoils were listened to with respect. Concluding, Sir Arthur 
Frooni made an eainost appeal to Kuro|)ouns in India to join and support the 
Association, which wa.s the only one of its kitid in India seeking to maintain 
British rights hy all constitutional means, and to fo.ster cordial I’elationship 
and co-operatioti with .such Indians as wore working constructively for 
India’s good. 


The Calcutta Europeans on a Statutory Commission. 

Soon after the revioit of the Reforms limiuiry Committee was out the 
Central European Associatioti at Calcutta issued a quoslionaire to the 
branches in the following terms ;— 

‘ Do you consider that a Statutory Commission should be appointed as 
soon as possible, or not until 1929 ? Has dyarchy proved a 
satisfactory system of government for I'casoiihle application ; 
Can you point to any advantages or disadvantages ? As a 
substitute for dyarchy, would you be in favour of another 
ti'ansitional system, or of a permanent system with safeguards 
during the transitional period ? How has the existing franchise 
worked in your district? Are you in favour of enlarging or 
restricting it ? Can you give any authenticated observations of 
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the working of the olactorate 1 Are you in favour of the con¬ 
tinuance of communal representation? Do you consider the 
following classes are adequately represented and protected under 
the present reforms ; minorities, o.g., Anglo-Indians, Europeans, 
Sikhs, etc., depressed classes, labour, commerce and industry? 
If not, what alterations in the preseiit system would you suggest? 
Have you any indic.>ition of Improvement or deterioration in the 
administration of your province or district directly traceable to 
the reforms ? Can you suggest any practical methods for ensuring 

the continuance of the British element in the Civil Service ”1 

The above formed the subfect of a lively discussion at a meeting of the 
Calcutta European Association on the Uth Juno which resolved that the 
Statutory Commission should not bo appointed until 1929. Mr. Thorne, 

who took a different view, said that political progress was measured in 

events, not in years. He considered that the Statutory Commission should 
be appointed before 1929. Mr. Pugh said he did not think that scrapping 
the Reforms was a practical policy. After starting an experimental measure 
for a period of ten years they could not in fairiioss go back before the time 
had expired, 

Mr. Ray Knight advocated the immediate scrapping of the Reforms, 
which he said, were disliked by both Indians and Europeans and suggested 
that a fresh start should be made on linos acceptable to both. 


The U. P. European Aasociation’s Reply. 

The United Provinces European Association in their reply stated that 
they considered that it was impossible to appoint a Statutory Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the work of the Reforms before 1929, as 
Dyarchy had not been given a fair trial. They much regretted that 
commerce and industry was not sufficiently represented in the Ijegislative 
Assembly. It was difficult to point definitely to any deterioration a.s a result 
of the Reforms, but they considered that there was a general weakening 
of authority. The administration of the average district was carried on, 
with a furtive eye directed to what the Minister or the Ijogislature thought, 
rather than with the idea of supporting the District Officer. The branch 
considered that a relaxation of Secretariat control would go far to restore the 
District Officer’s prestige. 



The Anglo-Indians & Domiciled Europeans 

At a time when unity and cohesion of the different communities and 
parties in India was of the first importance, it seemed most unfortunate 
that the Anglo-Indian Community could not present an united front in 
tackling the political problems of the day. For, the speech of Col. Gidney, 
one of the Leaders of the community, in the Legislative Assembly onFeb. 5i:h,. 
showed that considerable diSerenr.c of opinion existed among those who- 
were guiding the community’s destinies. For example, Col. Gidney repudiated 
the views of the Anglo-Indian Association of London and said that ha 
was not in agreement with the other leading men in tho community in. 
India. There were two rival iactions led by Col. Gidney on the one hand 
and Mr. H. Barton on the other. The tension among them continued for 
some time until at the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association held at Calcutta on the 13tb March, Mr. Barton, the- 
retiring President, in relerring to the tension, said that there was no 
need for him to say how it came about. He was perfectly willing to take bis 
share ol the blame and if anything could be done to bring about a re¬ 
union he was prepared to do his part. He regretted ihat it was very sad 
that when they cried for unity, there was no unity, and instead of advance 
there was retrogression. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barton's speech Col. Gidney said that as 
Mr, Barton bad extended the hand of peace he w.as prepared to grasp that 
hand as a worker for Bengal. Amidst much (.nthusiasm and applause 
Col. Gidney and Mr. Barton then publicly shook hands, 

I'he efforts to bring about a cohesion and consistency of purpose 
among the community, which succeeded so happily in Bengal, was being 
vigorously encouraged by Mr. H. A. Stark who came back to India from. 
England in May 1925 with that end in view. He took over the charge of 
the ‘ Anglo-Indian Citizen " and in its fir.st issue he recalled Sir Campbell’s 
appeal to the Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Ango-lndian, the blood 
relations to every community, and declared that the unemployment facing 
the Anglo-Indians was due to their interests being ignored in the Legislative 
Councils. Since the Government had already declared ihat the term Indianisa- 
tion covers also the employment of Anglo-Indians, that declaration must 
not be made nugatory by action due to ignorance of its existence. 


The Proposed Anglo-Indian Deputation. 

At a meeting of Anglo-Indians, held at Calcutta on the 13th May 1923 
under the presidency ot Mr. H, Hounde, the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

“That this mass meeting of Anglo-Indians assembled in Calcutta 
approve of sending an Anglo-Indian deputation to England at the earliest 
possible momeut 10 represeuc the needs of tiie Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Eur^ipean Couimuiiity before the British Parliament and the British public, 
and do earnestly request every Anglo-Indian aud Domiciled European in the 
length and breadth of India and Buima to support the movement in every 
possible way. 

" Th'dt funds be raised both in Calcutta and other parts of India and 
Burma. 
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" That the deputation should consist of two or three persons to work in 
lunion and collaboration with the London Anglo-Indian Association, whose 
assistance and advice it will seek in every possible way. 

“ That Colonel Gidney be asked to join and lead the deputation.” 

Objects of the Deputation, 

Colonel GIDNEY, in the course of his address, gave a resume of the 
■changes in the community Irom the early 18 th century to the present day. 
He said that many changes had taken place not only in its status, its 
nomenclature, and its education, but In its utility and its strength. Ihere 
seemed to be very little reason for anxiety, even though it was recognised 
that the Reform Scheme would lead to large increase of the Indian element 
:in the Administration. But there were numerous assurances that this 
■change would be gradual aud that all vested interests would be unafiected. 
.All responsible parties admitted that it was lu the help and co-operation of 
the Services that the success of the Reforms must depend. It was 
■expected that the political Indians would co-operate with the British, 
but what co-operation was there possible between two races of such difierent 
ideals ? That the grant of full self-Gevernment could no longer be delayed 
was certain for it was obvious that the Reforms were inadequate, and that, 
in order to secure peace and contentment in India, it was necessary to 
extend a more liberal reform scheme to her and the question naturally 
arose as to what this more liberal Reform Scheme would mean to them, 
the Anglo-Indian community and other minority communities. 


The London Anglo-Indian Association’s Memorandum. 

In December IBH the London Anglo-Indian Amciation iffutd a Memo¬ 
randum netting forth the anxieties they felt in the face of the Heform Move¬ 
ment in India, They say that during the 300 years of British connection with 
India there has oorae into existence a permanent population, partly of 
British descent through both parents, and partly of mixed British and Indian 
parentage ; the former known as “ Domiciled Europeans ” the latter— 
formerly known as Eurasians—now officially styled “ Anglo-Indians." 
Their traditions, speech, dress, habits, customs and manners are English and 
they profess the Christian faith. Inter-marriages between the two classes 
are common and together they form one political and social unit. They 
number in all some 200,000, and as almost all of them have lost touch with 
their relations in the British Isles and have no intention or chance of return¬ 
ing thereto, they must be regarded as one of the permanent distinct races or 
communities ” of India. They are distributed in the larger industrial, 
commercial and railway centres in every part of India and not concentrated 
in any one District or Province. Bishop Whitehead, writing on this topic 
in problems of India, 1924 , says that the 1921 census gave the Anglo-Indian 
population as 121,000, but that “ a large number, especially the poorer 
members of the community, are descendants of the Portuguse. The 
majority in British India are descendants of British soldiers or civilians. A 
very few are of French or Italian origin." The question of safeguarding the 
rights of this community presents, so for, the same problem as do the cases 
of other minority communities or religions ; and by the Government of 
.India Act, 1919 , which gave extended recognition to the device of communal 
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repraaontatioii for auoh aggregates, they were in faot given such Bpeoial 
proDeotion and are directly represented in the Provinoial Counoil and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The device of communal representation for 
securing the rights of minorities in a democratic government is essentially 
unsatisfactory and must ultimately prove illusory and unworkable ; it is at 
best only a transitional expedient for enabling sectional interests to bO' 
voiced. The Government of India Act, sympathetically recognising this 
inherent futility in the system in regard to this particular community, made 
further special provision on their behalf that the Governor-General and 
Provincial Governors are to “ acknowledge and retain eitective power to 
discharge the obligation to see that their (Anglo-Indian) interests are not 
prejudicially affected by the Reforms." By that provision the Act differ* 
entiated between this community and other minorities to which it was 
giving similar representation. 

Grievances Against the New Councils. 

The Association claims that, notwithstanding this special provision, 
Anglo-Indians’ interests have during the four years that the Reforms have 
been in operation, repeatedly been prejudiced and that the Heads of 
Government have not been willing or courageous enough to exercise the 
protective powers with which they were entrusted by the Act. They givo 
particular of their grounds for this charge. Briefly these are : 

(a) That the Bengal Legislative Counoil last year rejected the whole 
Budget provisioii of 99,000 rupees for Kuropean Primary Education while 
voting the Budget for liidian Primary Education in full, and that the 
Governor did not ‘restore’ this vote. 

(b) That in intoi preting the policy associating ‘‘ natives of India ” in 
increasing numbers with the administration of Government, many Anglo- 
Indians have been and arc still being discharged from their positions in the 
public services to make way for Indians, although Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Euiopoans may bo, and the great majority of them are, statutory 
“ natives ” of India. 

(c) That Anglo-Indi iiis and domiciled Europeans are not regarded as 
eligible for serviijo, either in the British Army in India or in the Indian 
Army, although until 1921 they furnished the rank and file of the Volunteer 
Corps and now constitute two-thirds of the Auxiliary Force, which they 
state, is the " second line of dofeuoo’’ in India, and into which they add, 
“ Indiana are not oligiiile for enlistment.” They claim the right to serve in 
the Regular Ai my. 

They complain that Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans always 
suffered more or less neglect at the hands of the Central and Provinoial 
Governments, but that the neglect under the old has developed into 

acts of injustice at the hands of the newly constituted Councils, The acts 
alluded to arc prcsutnaljly such as are specified under (a) and (b) above. They 
urge that a (luostioii which every Briton should a.sk hirnsolf is : ‘‘ When full 
measure of selE-govornmont is given to India what will be the fate of our 
descendants and kinsfolk in that country I’’ They add that their community 
did not welcome the Reforms when they wore introduced, but that they 
undertook to co npei'ate to make them a success. But that whilst they have 
in no way embarr.issed the Government, they have “ incurred the odium of 
the Extremists by standing up for law and order." They omit, unfortunately. 
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to indicate what precisely they mean by this phrase. Attacks on law and 
order may mean in Anglo-Indian phraseology anything from criticism of the 
Constitution to the organisation of rebellion or terrorism. Finally, they 
appeal to Parliament not to agree to any extension of the Reforms until full 
inquiry has been made into the disabilities Anglo-Indians have suffered 
during the probationary years of the Reforms, and not to endorse any future 
legislation which does not effectually protect the vital interests of the per¬ 
manent British population in India. 

Both the specific claims made and the premises presumed as their basis 
suggest a case for careful examination. If Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro¬ 
peans have been discharged from permanent positions in the public services to 
make way for Indians, that on the face of it appears undefensible. One 
would like to have fuller particulars and to learn the justifications advanced 
for a proceeding of so unusual a character. On the other band, the para¬ 
graph which sots forth this grievanco appears in another application to imply 
a somewhat questionable assumption of right. “ Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans live by English standards. They cannot follow the avocation of 
peasants or unskilled labourers. They can earn a living wages only in lines 
that require something higher than mere literacy, and to deprive them of 
appointments which they have been accustomed to hold for geneiations and 
give them nothing in exchange, is to cast them down to unemployment and 
consequential poverty.’’ 

The Claim for a Privileged Position. 

If this argument is intended to the claim to fixity of tenure on behalf of 
those Europeans and Anglo-Indians who arc, or were, already in the public 
services, it is sound. But.if it is intended to suggest a claim on behalf of 
that community to continue to have a privileged place in the recruitment for 
those particular branches of the services, public and semi-public (e.g. Rail¬ 
ways), in W'bich they have hitherto been accustomed to find careers, it is 
diflBcult to see how it can be maintained. Europeans did formerly predomi¬ 
nantly fill such positions because for generations they not only were the class 
which bad the best particular qualifications for holding them, but had personal 
claims on those who filled them. But one result of the advanced education 
now generally provided for Indians by the deliberate policy of the British- 
Indian Government has been to create an abundant supply of Indians well 
qualified for those particular branches of work, and it is impossible to main¬ 
tain that Anglo-li diaus or domiciled Europeans (claiming as they do to be 
" statutory natives ” of India) should have any special prerogative in selec¬ 
tion for such employment. It is suggested aiid th6i6 is doubtless warra-iit 
for the suggestion, that where the right of selection for public appointments 
rests with an elected responsible Minister dependent upon Indians’ suffrages, 
there will be unfair discrimination in favour of the appointment of Indians 
to new vacancies, as it is suggested there is unfair dismissal of Anglo-Indians 
frtm occupied positions. The ren^edy for this is to establish an independent 
Public Service Appoinments Commission, as has been for a long time recom¬ 
mended, ai d as is most strongly advocated as a necessary act of policy in the 
Report of Lord Lee’s Commission. 

“ Britain’s Solemn Duty ’’ 

But how can it be argued that as between candidates of equal qualifica- 
i/ions Anglo-Indians or domiciled Europeans should have preference over 
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Indians; or be expected that as Indian Higher Education progress the pro¬ 
portion of Indians selected for all modes of employment will naturally and 
properly gain on that of Anglo-Indians 1 This process is already far advanced 
and must go on in a degree of which no complaint can be made of iniustice 
in hundreds of cases, although there are doublless some in which pre¬ 
judice acta. I’.ut is there no longer any prejudice acting the other 
way ? The only ground which is suggested by the Memorandum for treating 
this community with special privilege is that they are descendants of English¬ 
men, and that, because Englishmen directly or indirectly placed them in Indian 
life, the British Government is bound to maintain for them those special 
opportunities of livelihood which they have hitherto enjoyed. They explicitly 
emphasise this ground of their claim. " The Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community, they say, “ have a claim such as no other race in India 
can put forward. British nation has called tjum into bting. If the 

British had not occupied India there would not have been an Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European in that land. It is the solemn duty of Great Britain 
before any further advance is made in the policy of giving Indian self- 
government to take their sons and daughters into account.” But what 
must bo the obvious reply, of not only any fair minded Indian, hut of any 
clear-headed English critic of constitutional question 1 Surely, that, if “ the 
British nation ” is responsible for those people and they require special emolu¬ 
ments and privileges, it should discharge that responsibility itself, and not 
rivet it as a special relief charge upon the Indian community. Even if there 
be ground for considering that Indians are unfairly prejudioed against the 
claims of these people as common citizens of their own country, must not 
such a claim for privileged treatment ho a provocative to a retaliatory atti¬ 
tude 1 Surely, before it can ho charged against Indians that they desire or 
intend to disoriminate against ibis community the board must be cleared of 
any demand on its behalf to have special discrimination made in its favour. 

I'KOVisroN FOK Educatiok. 

The question of educational provision raised in the Memorandum, [see 
(a) above] provokes similar criticism, but is more complex than is there 
indicated. Ho far us primary education is concerned the discrimination com¬ 
plained of locdis rather like a spiteful and unfair demonstration on the part 
of the opposition in the Bengal Council against the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian population, who have a right to their proportion of provision for 
elementary schools. Whether the provision budgeted for was an equitable 
proportional grant or more than that I cannot say. Its entire excision would 
anyhow, not on the face of it appear justifiable. The position, however, is 
complicated by the fact that a larger proportional provision is made out of 
public funds for secondary education in European and Anglo-Indian Schools 
than for those of other communities, and, although, in pursuance of the policy 
of retrenchment lately applied, these grants have been reduced, their propor¬ 
tional excess still gives C(3lourabl6 excuse for jealousy of the special treatment 
of this community. The European secondary schools are now in groat difficul¬ 
ties and the threat to their efficiency is one of the gloomy features of the 
present position of Anglo Indians, 

Bishop Whitehead in his Essays recognises that the reduction of 
grants to European schools will make it increasingly difficult to provide 
for the education of Anglo-Indians, and that it is impossible to expect 
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a return to the former scale of grants of even the maintenance of the com* 
paratively excessive provision still allowed for these schools. He makes in 
this connection a suggestion for dealing with the situation which seems 
much more intelligent and sound than the hopeless demand of the Anglo- 
Indian Association that the Government should resolutely certify the continu¬ 
ance of the present or former scale of grants for such schools. The line which 
he suggests is that whereas the funds and energies of missionary societies 
are largely applied to provide elementary education in aided schools for 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Christian missionary educational effort and funds 
should be applied in a more concentrated manner to deal with the educational 
needs of Christian communities. As increasing provision is made for elemen¬ 
tary education, the question of a conscience clause with regard to religious 
education comes increasingly to the front. Its adoption has already been 
made a plank in the platform of the Indian National Congress and will cer¬ 
tainly be pressed in the Legislative Councils during the next few years. If 
the principle of a conscience clause is adopted, the reason for the provision 
out of missionary funds for elementary education fulls to the ground. Mission¬ 
ary schools and colleges, Dr. Whitehead points out, are established in India 
for the sole purpose of providing education on Christian principles, and of 
training character by setting before pupils the teaching and character of Jesus, 
They cannot be maintained for the purpose of giving cheap secular education 
to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The old policy of British Indian Government was logical and reasonable. 
It was natural for a Christian Government to view not only without concern 
but with favour the inculcation of Christianity through institutions which they 
subsidised, but now, under the Reform Scheme, the educational system is to 
bo no longer based upon the will of the Christian people of Britain, but upon 
the will of the people of India, of whom the vast majority are Hindus and 
Mahomedans. The general trend, therefore, of Dr. Whitehead’s remarks 
on the educational problem is that, if the Anglo-Indian community in India 
and their Christian sympathisers hero find it necessary to provide more 
expensive education for their children than the Indian communities can afford 
for their own, that is a charge which may reasonably bo expected to be borne 
by British and British Indian Christians here and in India. 

This is, of course, very largely the position already, for the European 
schools have been very liberally endowed by private benevolence, and are 
maintained to a great extent by private subscriptions, The parent of children 
attending them cannot, as a class, afford to pay high enough fees to keep 
them properly staffed and, as has already hoen indicated, their economic 
position in competition with Indians is growing worse, not merely because 
equally qualified Indians may have a lower standard of living and conse¬ 
quently be prepared to accept lower pay, but because the number of Indians 
who can command the same pay is increasing. The main difiiculty in the 
whole situation of the Anglo-Indian community and especially in regard 
to education, lies in the fact that a generation ago and earlier they were a 
comparatively more valuable element in India than they apyiear to be now 
considered. They have not in this country at any rate, the reputation of 
being very vigorous or efficient, but anyone who realise the utifairness of 
the prejudice common in this country against persons of mixed African 
and European origin and the popular illusions prevalent with regard to 
their capacities can well believe that persons of mixed percentage in India are 
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Bubjecta of aimilai' undue disparagement. In earlier times of the Company 
rule in India the best material for training as a subsidiary commoroial class 
were the English-spoahing Eurasians. It was of public advantage to India 
that this material should he made the best use of and special educational 
provision was justified. The pursuance of this policy has created an element 
in the conimuuity whose qualifications it would be a pity to throw away. 
If they can not be employed they will have to bo maintained. They are not 
likely to be welcomed as inmiigrants in the other British Dominions. The 
Anglo-Indian, like the Anglo-Wost-lndiau, has some qualities which are to 
some extent duo to his mixed racial origiit, and which 1 can hardly believe 
may not be as valuable to the future of India as such man of mixed origin 
are and will be to the future of the West Indies. 

It is hardly necessary to say that whereas in times past there have been 
used in British Colonies of mixed race precisely similar arguments in favour 
special endowment for the children of white families, no one to-day would 
dream of suggesting in any British West Indian Colony controllod by the 
Colonial Office that any such distinction or special provision should be made. 
British parents do not send their children to the public elementary schools in 
these Colonies, nor do the coloured people (Anglo-West Indian, they might 
be called) of the bottei-to-do classes ; but Anglo-West-Indians of classes 
corresponding to a large proportion of the Anglo-Indian oommunity do send 
them to mixed secondary schools whether endowed under public trusts or 
receiving Gcivernmerit grants. Thojo is no discrimination ; and they are 
frequovitod jointly by black, coloured and white : all of which divisions of 
the population (fortunately wo do not call them “communities”) have fur¬ 
nished the Bhodes Scholars to the Universities. “European’’ schools in India 
may only receive a small fixed proportion of “Indian” scholars. 

Entry into the Army, 

With regard to the Army, the Momoiandum does not make it quite clear 
whether the complaint is agaimst exclusion from Commissions or exclusion 
from the ranks ; hut in either case it is a grievance against the War Office 
and not against the Government of India proper. Incidentally, however, 
the manner in which this grievance is dealt with throws a rather unhappy 
sidelight on what may he partially a cause of the prejudice which the rest 
of the Memorandum imputes to Indians in their attitude towards this com¬ 
munity. Eo)' it is pleaded that it has furnished the rank and file of the 
Volunteer Corps and two thirds of the Auxilliary E’orce, “the second line of 
defence in India, a force into which Indians are not eligible for enlistment.” 
Put plainly, this means that Europeans and Anglo-Indians have been enlisted 
»s part of the British garrison in India, for the purpose of maintaining “inter 
nal security” against Indian disquiet in the event of the regular forces being 
employed ebewhoro. 'I'ho remedy (which the Army Council and War office will 
be very slow t;o accept) for what is unsatisfactory in this situation is to abolish 
any discrimiration British-born, Indian-born, Eiuropean, Anglo-Indian or 
native candidates, either for enlistment or Commissions in any part of the 
Indian Army. 

Fallacy of Communal Refkeskntation. 

The position of the Anglo-Indian community is unquestionably difficult, 
disquieting and worthy of sympathy, and of such help as can bo given for 
improving its future prospects. But tbeir case affords a good illustration o| 
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the inherent iallaoy of reliance on a policy of communal representation aa a 
remedy for such a position. Once the policy is embarked on of protecting 
minorities by giving them Parliamentary representation as separate communi¬ 
ties—a policy already pursued to an elaborate degree under the Government 
of India Act, 1919—which even gave Indian “ Christians ” special repre¬ 
sentation—Christians of all communities, any Goveinment finds itself in 
increasing difficulties and com plications. As this Memorandum points out, 
the framers of that Act did not fail to recognise that one or two Anglo- 
Indian members in the several Legislatures might be important to protect 
the special interesta of their Anglo-Indian constituency. Therefore, the 
Memorialists argue, you must give special Executive protection. But if 
you give special Executive protection you should not need to be giving 
them also protection by communal representation in an elected Legislature. 

And the same argument applies to other communities. Already an influ¬ 
ential section of the Muslim community dissociating itself from the Khila- 
fatist section, which sought to secure Muslim rights by pacts with the Hindu 
Swaraiists, discern that even proportional represontation would not give 
them a safe position in competition with a communal policy representing the 
predominent Hindu constituency, and are asking that their interests may be 
over-weighted and that they may receive more than their share of public 
appointments and more than their share of seats in the Councils. Every 
other community, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, commercial and industrial classes, 
etc., are in precisely the same predicament. When you once begin to attempt 
to build up Parliamentary institutions on the basis of communal representa¬ 
tion or proportional representation on the theory that by so doing you are pro¬ 
tecting the interests of minorities, you are quickly faced with the fact that 
the effect of such arrangements is to make the attitude of the majority cora* 
inunities more unscrupulous and intransgient towards the minorities than 
they would be at all likely to be if all citizens vote for and go into the Legis¬ 
lature on aa equal basis. 

The principle of equal citizenship may not, indeed, quite fully and effec¬ 
tively protect the rights of minorities, but every one, who studies politics, 
must recognise that it does so more effectively than a communal system of 
representation, and that the communal system, in the course of a democratic 
development such as is proceeding in India to-day, only gives rise to demands 
which it is impossible to satisfy, that every minority community shall have its 
interests guaranteed by special privileges and prerogatives to be vested on its 
behalf in the Executive. In Madras it was absurdly conceived to bo neces¬ 
sary to give the enormously preponderant Non-Brahmin community special 
communal representation in the Provincial Government. In the elections 
they returned not only all their own communal member but also Non-Brahmin 
members in open constituencies. The result has been that the Brahmins are 
complaining that they are not getting even their rights as a community ; and 
if the present situation continues the Government may be faced with a similar 
demand on behalf of the Brahmins as they are faced with on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indians and Muslims. Any progress on those lines is impossible ; and 
any attempt to pursue them implies —as the Die-Hai d Party desire that it 
should imply—an increased involution of the Indian Constitution until it 
reverts to a bureaucracy of the pre-Minto-Morley typo, with Advisory Councils, 
and the abandonment of the attempt to develop democratic institutions in 
India Which is impossible. {Lord Olivier in the. Contemporary Beviev)}, 
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that it ia ptopet that a legUlatIve measore, whioh baa each important effecta aa tbia, 
ahould ba eabmitted for cooaideration by tba Legialature before it ia enacted as a 
permanent law. B’ot theae teaBona a new BUI la about to be introduced in the Bengal 
Legialative Council to enact the aame pTovisiona whioh have now been in force for a 
period of two months iu Bengal, The number of persona at present under reatraint 
under the Ordinance ia 64, and the BUI providea that those peraons shall continue to be 
under restraint under the new law, 

“ Those who are not familiar with legal terms may not understand what ia provided 
for by the Ordinance and by the Bill which is now introduced to take its place. It was 
explained in the Government resolution of the 26th Ootobot, 1924, that the Ordinance 
gave no extraordinary powers to the Government for dealing with sedition, industrial 
strikes, or communal disturbances. The Ordinance and the Bill provide for dealing with 
persons engaged iu certain speeiiic offences, ami so engaged in a panicnlar manner. 
Unless Government are satished that tiie offence is engaged in by a member of au 
association whoae objects and methods include the commission of such an offence or by 
a person controlled or instigated by a member of such au assooiatiou these special 
measures may not be used. Thus, an isolated offence which has no connection with au 
association having unlawful objects can only be dealt with under ordinary law, Offences 
which can be dealt with, it committed in the oiicumstaDcea above mentioned, are those 
only which involve aggravated forms of violence and intimidation. They include ofiencea 
with exploaivt's and with arms, murder, robbery, riaeoity, incendiarism and the more 
serious forms of lurking house trespass and house-breaking. 

Trial of Accused Bersons. 

‘‘ The Bill may be divided into two parts. The first part makes provision for the 
speedy trial of persona accused of such offence as have been dteciibed under the ordinary 
law. Some of these offences can be tried by a magistrate, but in the case of the more 
aeiioua offiiuces, such aa murder and dacoity, witnesses are first examined in the court 
of a magistrate and the case is then committed for trial by the sessions judge. With 
a view to preventing delay and the risk of the intimidation of witnesses which are involved 
iu two s.iparate appearances in court, with possibly a considerable interval between 
them. It ia provided that proceedings beiote the magistrate shall te dispensed with, 
and that the accused shall bii tried at iiucd by a court consisting of three persons, of whom 
two at least must be judges nt three year's experience, or persons qualified for appoint¬ 
ment on the High Court. In all important particulars the trial is conducted like a 
sessions trial, except that there is no jury. An appeal to the High Court is provided for, 

“ The Second part of the Bill makes provirion for dealing with persons believed 
to be concerned in any of the offences above mentioned, and in the manner described 
above, bat iu whoae cases judicial trial is considered to be impracticable. 8uoh persona 
may be arrested without warrant by a magistrate with first class powers, or by a police 
offioeT above the rank of sub-inspector. The arresting officer must report arrest at once 
to the Gcivernment, aud may Cause a person arnsied to be detained in custody fut a 
period of 15 days whioh, by orders of tbe Governmint, may be extended to a month. 
Within a month from the date of arrest the Government must consider the evidence against 
the arrested person, and may order him to be committed to jail or to reside in a panicnlar 
place, and to report himself to the police at specified periods. Within » month from the 
date of this order tbe Government must place before two judges the facts and circums¬ 
tances on wtiioh their order has been based, and a statement of the ailegatione against the 
person against whom the order has been passed and his replies to them. When the Judges 
have repotted their opinion as to whether there is sufficient cau-e for the order the Govern¬ 
ment consider the judges’ opinion. If a person, who has been ordered to report himself to 
the police or to reside in a particular place, disobeys the orders, be is iiable on conviction 
to be punished with imprisonment. When any person is placed under restraint by such an 
order the Government are obliged to make to him a monthly allowance, sufficient., in their 
opinion, for the supply of his wants, and also to make an allowance to his family and 
dependant relatives. This description of the Ordinance and of the Bill which is now being 
introduced includes all their important featnres." 
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The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1925* 

The following is the text of the new Bengal Ctiminal Law 
Amendment Bill (1925), which came before the Bengal Legisla- 
live Council at its meeting on the 7th January 1925. (A number 
of the less important sections have been omitted). 

It will be recalled that the announcement of the Bengal Ordinance, 
designed as an emergency measure, was accompanied by the intimation 
that H. E. the Governor had decided to summon the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council to pass permanent measures without delay. 

The statement of Objects and Reasons is as follows:— 

A statement by His E.xcellency the Governor-General of the reasons 
which have moved him, in the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by section of the Government of India Act, to make and pro¬ 
mulgate the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, (i of 
1924), was published in a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, dated 
the 25tU October, 1924, In another Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary of 
the same date, the Resolution No, 10580P of the Government of Bengal 
in the Political Department, set forth the reasons which have led the 
Governor in Council to ask the Governor-General to promulgate such 
an Ordinance, 

The present Bill has for its object the continuance by enactment 
by local legislation of the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance, 1924 (i of 1924), since that Ordinance is limited 
under section 72 of the Government o! li.dia Act to expire at the end 
of six months from the date of its promulgation. 

Act to Remain in Force for 5 years, 

I, (1) This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, i9-i5; 

(il) It shall come into force on such date as the local Government 
may, by notilicatlon in the Calcutia Gazette, direct; 

(lii) It extends to the whole of Bengal, and 

(iv) It shall continue in force for five years from the date of its 
commencement:, 

3. (i) The local Government may, by order in writing, direct that 
any person accused of any ofience specified in the First Schedule shall 
be tried by Commissioners appointed under this Act. 

(ii) No order under sub-Section (i) shall be made in respect of, or 
bo deemed to include, any person who has been committed under the- 
Code for trial before a High Court, but save as aforesaid an order under 
that sub-section may be made in respect of or may include, any person 
accused of any ofience specified in the First Schedule whether such 
offence was committed before or after the commencement of this Act. 

4. (i) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Act shall 
be appointed by the local Government. 

(ii) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Bengal 
or for any part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused 
person or persons, 

(iii) All trials under this Act shall be held by three Commissioners, 
of whom at least two shall be persons who at the time of appoint¬ 
ment under this section are serving as, and have for at least three 
years served a.s or exercised the powers of, Sessions Judges or Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified under sub-section (3) Of 
section 101 of the Government of India Act, for appointment as 
Judges of a High Court. 
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5. (i) Commissioners appointed under this Act may take cognizance 
of offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and 
in trying accused persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed 
in section 356 of the Code and shall, in other respects also, subject 
to this Act and to any rules made thereunder, follow the procedure 
prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates. 

(iil In the event of any difference of opinion among the Com¬ 
missioners, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

Commissioners’ Powers. 

6. (i) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by 
them any sentence authorized by law for the punishment of the offence 
of which such person is convicted. 

(ii) I f in any trial under this Act it is found that the accused 
person has committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not 
an offence specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may 
convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorized 
by law for the punishment thereof. 

7. The provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of, or the special procedure pre.'cribed 
by or under this Act, shall apply to the proceedings of Commissioners 
appointed under this Act, and such Commissioners shall have all the 
powers conferred by the Code on a Court of Session exercising original 
jurisdiction. 

8. (i) Commissioners trying an offence under this Act may, with 
a view to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have 
been directly concerned In, or privy to, the offence, tender a pardon 
to such person on condition of his making a full and true disclosure 
of the whole circumstances within his knowledge relative to the offence 
and to every other person concerned whether as principal or abettor 
in the commission thereof. 

(ii) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by 
Commissioners an order has been made under sub-section (i) of section 
3, a pardon has, before the passing of such order, been tendered to and 
accepted by any person under section 337 of the Code, the provisions 
of sub-section (ii) and (ill) of that section of the Code shall apply as if 
the accused person had been committed for trial to the Commissioners. 

(iii) For the purposes of section 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons 
tendered under sub-section (i) and sub-section (ii) shall be deemed respec¬ 
tively to have been tendered under sections 33S and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, when the statement of any person has been recorded by any 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial 
before Commissioners appointed under this Art if such person is dead 
or cannot be found, or is incapable of giving evidence and the Com¬ 
missioners are of opinion that such death, disappearance, or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

Dealing with Suspects; 

li. (i) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that any person, 

(i) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the 
provisions of the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908 ; or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence 
specified in the Second Schedule; or 
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(Hi) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to Interfere 
by violence or by threat of violence with the administration of justice; 
the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, 
or is bein> controlled or instigated by a member of any association 
of which the objects or methods include the doing of any such acts 
or the commission of any of such ofiences may, by order in writing 
give all or any of the following directions, namely, that such person— 

(a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such 
authority as may be specified in the order; 

(b) shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such 
periods as may be so specified ; 

(c) shall be committed to custody in jail; and may at any time 
add to. amend, vary or rescind any order made under this section : 

Provided that such order shall be reviewed by the Local Government 
at the end of one year from the date of the making of the order, 
and shall not remain in force for more than one year unless upon 
Such review the Local Goveinment directs its continuance. 

(2) The Local Government in its order under sub-section (i) may 
direct— 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom 
the order is made at any place where he may be found by any police- 
officer or by any officer of Goverument to whom the order may be 
directed or endorsed by or under the general or special authority of 
the Local Government; 

(b) the search of any place specified in the order which in the 
opinion of the Local Government has been, is being, or is about to 
be used by such person, for the purpose of doing any act or committing 
any oflence of the nature described in 3 ub-section(i), 

12. An order made under sub-section (i) of section ii shall be 
served on the person in respect of whom it is made in the manner 
provided in the Code for service of the summons, and upon such 
service such person shall be deemed to have had due notice thereof. 

Arrest without warrant. 

13. (i) Any officer of Government authorized in this behalf by 
general or special order of the Local Government may arrest without 
warrant any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exist that he 
is a person m respect of whom an order might lawfully be made 
under sub-section (i) of section ii. 

(ii) Any officer exercising the power conferred by sub-section (i) 
may, at the time of making the arrest search any place and seize any 
properly which is, or is reasonably suspected of being, used by such 
person for tbs purpose of doing any act or committing any ofienca 
of the nature described in sub-section (i) of section ii. 

(iii) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (i) shall forth¬ 
with report the fact to the Local Government and may by order in 
writing commA any person so arrested to custody pending receipt of 
the orders of the Local Government; and the Local Government may 
by general or special order specify the custody to which such person 
shall be committed ; 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this 
section lor a period exceeding filteen days save under a special ord 
of the Local Government and no person shall in any case be detained 
in custody under this section for a period exceeding one month. 

15. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has 
been made under sub-section (i) of section ii, knowingly disobeys any 
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direction In such order, shall be liable to imprisonment for a term 
Twhich may extend to three years and shall also be liable to fine. 

Powers of Search. 

17 . The power to issue search warrants conferred by section g 8 
of the Code shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants 
authorizing! the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned 
in that section has reason (O believe that any ofifence specified in 
the first Schedule has been, is being or is about to be committed 
and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being or is 
intended to be, used for the commission of any such ofience ; and 
the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, 
shall apply to seaiches made under the authority of any warrant 
issued under this section, and to the disposal of any property seized 
in any such search ; and an order fox search issued by the Local 
Government under sub-section ( 2 ) of seetion ii shall be deemed to be 
a search warrant issued by a Presidency Magistrate or the Distvict 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the 
manner provided in this section. 

18 . (i) Within one month from the date of an order by the 
Local Government under sub-section (r) of section n, the Local 
Government shall place before two persona, who shall be either Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, having in either case exercised 
for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Addidonal 
Sessions Judge ihe material facts and circumstances in its possession 
on which the order has been based or which are relevant to the 
inquiry, together with any such facts and circumstances relating to the 
case which may have subsequently come into its possession, and a 
statiment of the allegations against the person in respect of whom the 
order has been made and his answers to them, if lurnished by him. 
The Said Judges shall consider the said material facts and circmstances 
and the allegations and answers and shall report to the Local Govern¬ 
ment whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sufficient 
cause for the order. 

fli) On receipt of the same report, the Local Government Shall 
consider the same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to 
the Local Government to be just or proper. 

(iii) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom 
an order has been made under sub-section (i) of section ii to attend 
in person or to appear by pleader in any matter connected with the 
reference to the said Judges, and the proceedings and report of the 
said Judges shall be confidential. 

21 , The Local Government shall make to every person who is 
placed under restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 
(i) of section n, a monthly allowance for his support of such amount 
as is in the opinion of the Local Government adequate for the supply 
of bis wants and shad also make to his family, if any, and to such 
of his neat relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Local 
Government dependent on him for suppoct. an allowance lor the 
supply of their wants suitable in the opinion of the Local Govetniaent 
to their rank in life. 

24 . No suit, prosecution or other legal preceding shall lie against 
any person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to 
be done under this Act. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA—7th JANUARY 192 5 

The Bengal Legislative Council met on the 7th January 1926. In 
accordance with the President’s order no visitor was allowed. A 
very elaborate police arrangement was made to hearten up Government 
members. Exactly at 3 r. M. members filed in one by one. On taking 
his seat the President announced a wait of ten minutes for the Governor 
to arrive. A question was asked whether the Council had been properly 

convened, as the Govonior had not allowed any time for the business 

of unofficial members, and also because two members ware forcibly 
detained from recording their vote. The President ruled that the question 
of time raised, was completely loft to the dLoretion of the Governor; 
while in regard to',the two members who were not permitted to attend, that 
did not concern him. His duty was oiidod when he issued the summons. 

H. E. the Governor then came and took his seat. 

H. E. the GOVKRNOR thon ilelivorod the following speech.— 

“ This Crainoil has mot, as you know, in a special session for one 
purpose and one purpose alone, namely, to consider the proposals of 
my Government for suppressing terrorist crime in the Province. I 

shall not discuss the provisions of the Bill which will bo submitted to 

you, or say anything to-day of a controversial character. The only 
justification for a Bill of this kind is that the welfare of the State 
as a whole is in danger, that the danger cannot bo averted by any 
other means. In the speeches which I have recently made, I have 
tried to explain the oircumstaiioos in which my Government have felt 
constrained to take this action, and to restrain the liberty of a few 
men, in order that the liberty of many may be secured. It is not 
necessary for me to repeat what I have already said, and it will be 
for you to decide, when yon have hoard the case, which of the two 
evils is the greater, that a socrob organisation should be left free to 
threaten the lives of those of whom they disapprove, or that the 
ordinary processes of law should bo suspended for a limited time, and, 
in the case of a few individuals, in order to prevent the commission 
of violent crime and the spread of terrorism throughout the Province. 
Any Government who seek to employ exceptional measures to deal with 
exceptional conditions, must satisfy the general public that speoial powers 
will only be used to deal with special circumstances, and that all 
reasonable safeguards have been provided against the abuse of their 
application to ordinary political activities. 

“ [n the Bill which wo have drafted and which will be submitted 
to you to-day, wo have tuiiloavoured to provide such safeguards and 
to limit the use (d the powers wliicb the Bill contains to those conditions 
alone which have constituted the danger to the State against which 
the Bill is aimed. You have to determine, when you come to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill, how far wo have been successful. I earnestly 
hope that when yoii have hoard from the hon. member the ease for 
16(a) 
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the Bill of which he is in charge, you will realise the necessity for 
some legislation of this kind, and will help the Government to make 
its provisions as ofifective as possible for dealing with an admitted 
danger. 

" Gentlemen, I recognise that the subject matter of this Bill is 
intensely controversial. It would bo improper for me to make any 
speech on this occasion which would aggravate the controversy or embitter 
the discussion. My solo object in coming to address you at all is, if 
possible, to make it easier for all of you to conduct your debate in 

a spirit of mutual tolerance and respect. Differences of opinion in 

political matters there must always be in a healthy State, personal 
rivalries among leaders and the struggles of contending parties for power, 
and these things often call forth bitter expressions in the clash of 
argument in debate. In such matters, so far as they exist in Bengal, 
it is always my desire to keep aloof and detached, and, as far as 
possible, not to take sides but to bo an impartial friend to all those 

who, in the exorcise of their constitutional rights are willing to accept 

my friendship or advice. In the present transitional stage of the consti¬ 
tution this task is rendered extraordinarily difficult, by reason of this 
divided responsibility which is placed upon mo, but it is made far 
more difficult by the existence in this country of a deep-rooted distrust 
of the Government as such, which does not exist elsewhere. I recognise 
that this is duo to the fact that the Government in this Council has 
for so long boon without any element of responsibility to the representa¬ 
tives of an electorate, Parliament has also recognised this fact and has 
in recent years pledged itself to a policy of progressive advance towards 
full responsible and representative government. 

“ The success of this policy in its initial stage is, however, still 
hampered by that spirit of mistrust which is studiously fostered in the Indian 
Press. In the last few weeks this measure, which we have felt obliged 
to introduce, has boon made oven more controversial than its nature 
necessitates by the constant reiteration in the Press of the charge 
that the Government of Bengal has abused its powers in the past, 
They have been accused of fabricating false charges, of planting arms 
upon innocent men and of tiying to secure convictions by perjured 
evidence. It is also stated, and has recently been repeated by an 
ex-member of the Secretary of State’s Council, that the High Court 
have on occasions condemned them for their action. 

The Mussalmanpara Bomb Case 

“ These general and, in that form, w'holly undeserved charges, prove 
on investigation to be founded almost always on a single case, namely 
the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case of 1914, and it is time that the Govern¬ 
ment and its police officers should, once and for all, be absolved 

from the absolutely false charge which is so often repeated against 
them in connection with that case. Whenvor, in all the miasma of 
falsehood which clouds the actions of Government in this country, 

I have wanted to reveal the truth I have generally been prevented 
by the need for secrecy, by considerations of somebody’s life or repu* 
tation. It happens, however, that by a strange chain of circumstances 

I am in a position to tell the truth concerning this one case and I 
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am going to do so, in tha hope and belief that it will help everyone 

to escape from the unhappy situation in which we are all placed. 

“ Gentlemen, in that ease there was an error of our imperfect 
human justice ami a remarkable illustration of divine justice. A 
guilty man was declared innocent, but, whereas if he had been found 
guilty the only thing which the law could have done with him in 
the name of justice would have been to hang him by the neck until 

he was dead or to shut him up in prison for life. By a miscarriage 

of justice, or may wo suppose by the intervention of Providence, he 
was declared innocent, his life was given back to him, and a chance 
afforded to him to redeem the past. This unexpected, and some 
perhaps may think undosorved, opportunity has since been gloriously 
utilised and th'5 man ha.s abundantly made good. The divine law of 
the forgiveness of sins has, in his case, triumphed over the human 

law of retribution, a life for a life. 

“ Perhaps you will remind mo that throe High Court Judges declared 
the accused jnau in that case to ho innocent and condemned the 
prosecution for trying to destroy him by perjured evidence, and you 
may ask mo what right, what justification I can have for now 
declaring him to be guilty. I do not, of course, criticise the verdict 

of the Court on the ovidonco liofoto it, but my answer is that I am 

privileged to know the man, and that I am not ashamed to call him 

my friend. My authority for what I have said is no less a one 

than his own. The .story of how I came to make his acquaintance and 

of my subsequent relations with him is one of the most dramattc and 
interesting episodes of my life, l.ot mo tell it to you as shortly and 
as simply as I can. 

“ I first heard of him when I visited Newcastle in 1921 with the 
Indian Students’ Committee. I then Inarnt from all the authorities at 
that University that Nogendra Nath Sen Gupta was the best student, 
the best scholar and the finest character that had over come to them. 
They could not speak too highly of the wonderful influence which this 

man had exercised while he was in their midst. On my return to 

LondoTi I made enquiries about the student who had been recommended 
to mo in such glowing terms and found that ho was none other than 
the accused in the Mussalmanpara Borah Case, of which I had never 
heard till that moment. I then looked into records of the case at 
the India Ofiioe and found unmistakable proof of his guilt. 

“ I marvelled that so much good had come out of so much evil. 
When I came to Bengal the following year I made his acquaintance. 
Ho was living at that time at the Oxford Mission at Behala and tha 
good opinions I had hoard of him in Kngland were confirmed by 
those who know him most intimately at that time. I found that he 
had sincerely repented of the crime of bis youth and had determined 
to devote the life which had boon given back to him to making 
amends for the past and to saving others from falling into tha same 
error. 

“ But a difficulty confronted him. His position before the world 
was a false one. Ho was regarded as the innocent victim of Government 
oppression and in thiit capacity ho was wedded to falsehood for life. 
On the other hand, to surrender the certificate of innocence which he 
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had received from the law required a higher standard of moral courage 
than I was prepared to find in any man. I did eventually find, 
however, to my surprise and delight, that the character which had been 
so strongly recommended to mo by those who knew it was great 
enough even for this supreme test and 1 learnt that he was prepared, 
at whatever cost to himself, to correct the infustice which belief in 
his innocence involved and to stand before the world in his true 
colours as a man who, in the mistaken belief that he was thereby 
serving a righteous cause, had committed a grievous crime in his youth, but 
who by his subsequent blameless conduct and hard work had made 
atonement. 

“ Although this was indicated to me soon after I first met him, it 
was a long time before I felt 1 knew him well enough to discuss 
face to face the sacrifice which he was prepared to make and then 

only when I became convinced that the greatest service he could now 

render to his country was to dispel by the light of truth the falsehood 
and prejudice which had gathered round the case in which ho 

was involved. Ho has recently given mo his pormission to toll the 
truth subject to this single condition, that I shall make it clear that 

in confessing his own guilt he had not incriminated anyone else. 

“ He has now removed, by a supreme Act of self-sacrifice, the only 
burden which still rested on his conscience and he stands absolved in 
the eyes of God and man. I hope that those true friends who believed 
in his innoceiice and stood by him in adversity will not think the 
worse' but the bettor of his for this confession, and I rejoice to know 
that he can now take in friendship the hand of the men whom be once 
sought to kill. He has passed through the fire and come out purified 
and the truth in this dark story has at last boon revealed. 

" Gentlemen, I have told this story not merely for the purpose of 
clearing a former Government of a false charge, but in the hope that 
this example may help us, without any submission or surrender on one 
side more than on the other, to find a common meeting ground. You 
know the saying once uttered by the founder of Christianity, though 
the purport of it is not confined, I believe, to the Christian religion 
but is common to many others ; “ Know ye the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” Here is a truth by which one man has made 
himself free. May we not all use this same truth to make ourselves 
free also, free from the antagonism which now enslaves us ? With 
this example before us of all the evil that must result from hatred 
and violence and of all the good that can follow the abandonment of 
such methods, can we not all join in offering to the young patriotic 
men of Bengal a better w'ay of serving their country than by import¬ 
ing arms and manufacturing bombs for the destruction of its supposed 
enemies 1 

“ I appeal to you with all the force I can command to help us 
in saving your country from the greatest evil which can overtake it. 
If you once allow secret terrorism to be established in your midst 
it will become a habit that you will never be able to eradicate. It 
is not merely British officials who are affected by it, and no change 
in the form of Government will get rid of it. It will be resorted to 
by any discontented minority under any form of Government. 
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Iconic of you know thut fchis ovil has alroady sproad to a dangerous 
extent. It has even been used against some members of this Council 
in the course of their ordinary x>olitical activities and in the exercise 
of their constitutional rights. If you do not make a firm and courageous 
stand against it now it will become the ruin of your country and a 
far greater menace to your personal liberty than this law which my 
Government is placing before you can over bo. Some of you again 
may sympathise with the motives which inspire these methods of 
terrorism to'day, but if those methods are successful it will he your 
turn to be destroyed by them to-morrow. 

Your Swaraj Government) when it comes, will never have a chance 
of success if you only admit the right of those who disapprove of it 
to threaten the murder of those who are responsible for it. Gentlemen, 
we all deplore the necessity for special legislation of this kind, you 
will not get. rid of that necessity by rejecting this Bill. You can do 
something lictter than that. You can help to make it a dead letter 
when it is pas.sod. Some of you have influence with the men who have 
adoiited torroiisra as a moatis to their end. I appeal to you to take 
to heart the story I have just told you and to make it the starting 
point of a new chapter in the political history of Bengal. If you will 
persuade those men to sink their weapons in the waters of the Hooghly 
and to abardon terrorism once for all as a political method we will 
promise you our whole-hearted co-operation in providing them with other 
and better ways of serving their country. 

“I offer you _ my assistance with both hands in finding the best 
moans of progressing towards the realisation of those ideals which wo 
have in common. With your help and good-will my Government can 
do more good to those who look to us for assistance than we can do 
against your opposition. AVith our help you can do more good in re¬ 
medying the many social and economic grievances of the people than 
you can if you are wasting your energies in barren political controversy. 
We cannot in this Council settle the Constitution of India but wo can, 
if wo will build up in the villages and country districts of Bengal 
workable self-governing representative institutions, which will serve as a 
solid foundation on which the final structure of provincial self-government 
Can afterwards be raised. 

That in in our ijower. That wo can do ourselves without reference 
to the Government of India or to Barliament. Is it tiot the best service 
we can render to the people of Bongan Is it not the best service 
which Bengal can render to the people of India? If this Council will 
resolve to-day that terrorism and secret conspiracy shall cease and that 
all imrtics shall come together to evolve the best possible system of 
local self-govenimont in the rural districts to serve as a foundation for 
ultimate provinoial self-government, future generations will have cause 
to bless your labour.s and to .say of this Council that it proved a 
turning point in the constitutional history of India as it turned Bengal 
from the wilderness and sot her foot upon a broad highway which 
led straight to the promised land of her political aspirations.” 
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After the Governor had left the Council, one member questioned 
the validity of convening the Council on the ground that two members 
summoned to attend the Council were prevented from doing so on 
account of their detention in iail, and that the motion was allowed for 
non-official business. 

The President said it was not in his power to prevent or force 
any member to attend the Council and that the question of the allot¬ 
ment of time rested with the Governor. It was a matter over which 
they had no control. 

Sir Plugh STEPHENSON then moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Criminal Law in Bengal. Ho said the Bill followed the 
provisions of Ordinance I of 1924. In the view of the Government, 
there wore weighty roa.sons for enacting the Bill in permanent form, 
but its operation was limited to five years. In certain matters the 
Council was not competent to legislate, the most conspicuous being Clause 
9 of the Ordinance, which gave the right of appeal to the High Court 
to persons tried by the tribunal. There was no intention of taking 
away that right of appeal, and a Bill would be introduced into the 
Imperial Legislature to provide for that. In connection with conspiracy 
the public already know of throe murders, two attempted murders, the 
discovery of a bomb factory and the issue of the intiainmatory “Eed 
Bengal." leaflets announcing a campaign of ruthless aBsassiiiatioii of police 
officers and all who in any degree helped the Government. The public 
had also been told that the Government had iiiformarion of five distinct 
and specific attempts to assassinate individuals since the beginning of 
July last. Sir Hugh continued; “In the Government statement the 
Sera.igunge resolution, praising Gopi Nath Shaha, is referred to as the 
starting point of a now impetus to the conspiracy. Our information is that 
for one reason or another, pressure was thereafter brought to bear on the 
loaders, not altogether successfully, to postpone overt acts and strengthen 
their organisation, and—a matter of very great importance—our infor¬ 
mation shows that one important section of the conspiracy were relieved 
of the necessity of obtaining funds for their operations and the support 
of absconders through the old ohamiohs of ducoities, and obtained their 
funds from elsewhere. The house will appreciate the immonso strength 
this lent to the organisation.” 

Sir Hugh quoted from the synopsis of a scheme of organisation 
drawn up some time ago by a leader, who is now a State prisoner 
and referred to papers found on another prisoner showing that ho had 
been commissioned to organise outside Bengal. That man’s papers 
mentioned 2.3 districts outside Bengal in which district organisations were 
already at work. Referring to the question of arms. Sir Hugh said 
he would have been much surprised if the police had made any 
seizure of arms on the 26th October. It was the cardinal principal 
of a revolutionary association that arms should not bo kept with 
the leaders. They knew that bombs had boon prepared in India and 
that .small parcels of weapons had been smuggled through the 
country in considerable numbers. The Government knew that during 
the last wav the revolutionary party made desperate efforts, with German 
help, to get a cargo of arm.s landed in India. They failed, but during 
the past year at least three more attempts had been made. There was 
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ono orgauisation in Germany and one, under a well-known leader, in 
the Far liast, which had for some time been endeavouring to get 
cousignmenta of arms into India. Members of the Council would recall 
that within the last year there had been accounts of a considerable 
number of seizures in ships at Durban, Colombo, Shanghai, Singapore 
and other places. They had reliable information, confirmed from sources 
wherewith the Bengal Police had no connection, that the ultimate 
destination of at least two of the cargoes seized was India. The 
unrestricted growth of the terrorist group was incompatible with the 
existence of any Government whether Swaraj or not. The evil, therefore, 
had to bo stopped. 

Sir Hugh added; “ 1 know of only two ways of doing it, the 
first, which is one that has been strongly pressed on us in the Press 
and in speeches, is tho punitive line, to simplify criminal procedure 
and to roly on punishment in tho courts of those who cornmit offences. 

We have tried this during many years in tho past. Many cases broke 

down through tho impossibility of getting our witnesses into court 
through intimidation, through tho murder of witnesses, approvers and 
police officers. But it is true—and this is a fact that is made much 
of by those who press this course on irs—-that in a certain number of 
cases we did obtain convictions, but tho cardinal fact is that the 
terrorists emerged from those often very lengthy trials stronger than at 
the beginning, while the forces of tho Government wore weaker. The 
second alternative is tho one wo propose to take, viz, to meet the 
danger, not by punitive, but by preventive measures,” 

” It has always boon, and will continue to bo, our policy to place 
before tho courts all cases of offences against ordinary law where we 
can do so without endangering our system of intelligence, but the essence 
of this method is to acquire information as to tho terrorist organisation 

and the doings of its momhers and to take preventive action only 

when it is nocessiiry to stop crime or paralyse the activities of cons¬ 
piracy. In this two things are of tho highest importance. First, that 
the organisation shall not know tho extent of our knowledge. We 
know from past exporionco that their uncertainty on this point has a 
very crippHig effect. Second, that our methods of working and our 
sources of information shall not, directly or indirectly, bo divulged. 
Any rashness or carolossness on this point may deprive us of all in¬ 
formation in future. Our action has not boon directed against the 
Swaraj Party. Gut of 111 persons now under restraint, 69 have either 
been oonvicv.ed of yiolitical crime or boon previously restrained for 
personal paiticipation in revolutionary activities. Those persons at all 
events wore revolutionaries before they wore Swarajists.” 

Tho Hume Member concluded: “It is on tbc basis that there 
exists a terrorist conspiracy, and that it is tho Government’s first duty 
to grapple with it, that I bring forward this Bill. 1 have given the 
reasons why tlie Government—and I speak for all my colleagues, 
Indian and European alike—consider that there is no alternative method 
of grapidiiig with it, and 1 shall ask tho Council not to take the 
roponsibility of jcfoiring to give us powers which, with a full sense 
of our own responsibility in tho matter, v,o are convinced, are absolutely 
necessary to enable us to romovo a common menace.” 
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Sir PEAVASH CHANDEA MITTEE in opposing the Bill said ; — 

“As a signatory to the Eowlatt Eeport I think it is my painful 
duty to oppose this motion. I naturally dosiie to stand by the 
recommendations of that report. The present Bill departs from the 
recommendations of the Eowlatt Eeport in almost every important 
question of principle and proceeds on the Defence of India Act. The 
Eowlatt Committee had before it the Defence of India Act of 1915; 
they adopted some of its principles but did not accept others and laid 
down new principles of its own. Those principles, my Hon’ble friend 
Sir Hugh Stephenson is well aware of. And as I intend to be brief, 
I may point out that those principles are set forth in pages 201! and 
207 of the Government Publication. However much the public may 
criticise the Eowlatt Eeport the Government, in my opinion, has no 
justification whatsoever to go back upon the recommendations of the 
Eowlatt Eeport (cries of Hoar, Hear). As the only non-official Indian 
who was most privileged to examine the inner working of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement I claim I have some right to speak on this subject. 
In my opinion the Government in departing from the recommendations 
of the Eowlatt Eeport and iti following the principles of the war time 
measure, the Defence of India Act 191.5, is following a quack’s remedy 
and not a physician’s treatment in dealing with this dangerous malady. 
(Hear, Hoar). I have not the slightest doubt that the Government is 
of opinion that the remedy it is proposing is the best. I however 
think that the bill if certified or passed by the Legislative Council will 
not only fail in its object but will perhaps be quite unintentionally, 
helpful towards it. In view of the dangerous nature of the movement 
I do not like to further elaborate my reasons publicly. This being my 
view, I have after mature consideration, oome to the conclusion that 
in the very interest of the object Government have in view and out 
of loyalty to the Committee on which I bad the privilege to serve, I must 
oppose the Bill, but I would like to offer publicly some constructive 
suggestions for the consideration of the Government and the public. I 
do so because I am of opinion that a revolutionary movement at the 
present moment exists in Bengal. I always held the opinion and I am 
still of the same mind that apart from other considerations in the very 
interest of Indian national aspirations, thi.s movement should bo checked. 

"My suggestion to the Government and the public is, and I am only 
repeating here what I put forward in my di.sallovvod amendments, that the 
Government should re-enact Part I of the Eowlatt Act with slight modifi¬ 
cations. This should be done as a temporary measure. The Act should 

remain in operation for a period of throe years, the life of the Eowlatt Act. 

“It may even, if it has become too apprehensive, re-enact some portions 
of Part H of the Eowlatt Act, but it would be against the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Eowlatt Eeport to re-enact Part HI of the Eowlatt Act. 1 
would however point out that even the ro-onaotmerit of the whole of the 
Eowlatt Act is quite a different proposition from the enactment of the 
present Bill. What may bo the fate of the Bill it will not yet bo too 

late for Government to accept these suggestions and either pass or certify 

an Act on these linos either in the Bengal Legislative Council or in the 
I.eglslative Assembly. 
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“ I may mention that in putting forward those views I do not profess 
to represent my party opinion. The opinion of Liberals in Bengal has been 
embodied in the letters of the Indian Association and that of All-India 
Liberals in the resolution of the Liberal Federation. My opinion differs 
from my Liberal friond.s as it is based on knowledge which they do not 
possess. It also differs from Government opinion as my association with, 
political movements during the last .30 years gives me an insight into an 
aspect of the questiori which is not available to members of the Government. 

“ I have no right to arrogate, and indeed 1 do not arrogate, that tho 
Government and public in holding their opposing views are necessarily 
wrong. As a public man 1 consider I am not only justified in placing my 
views before them but I should have been failing in ray duty if I shirked 
from doing so. With those word.s I oppose the Bill.” 

The Motion put to Vote 

The President put tho motion for leave to introduce the Bill to vote 
and declared it carried. The Nationalists forthwith demanded a division 
which being granted resulted in a defeat of the Government by nine votes, 
5 7 voting for the motion and 66 against it. 

Tho President declared the motion lost and a great jubilation and 
enthusiastic demonstration followed. The President declared tho Council 
adjourned. 

The following list indicates the manner in which the members voted ;— 

Ayes. 

Mr. Adaitis WilliamB, babu Amulya Dlionc Addy, Mr. AltaE Ali, Mr. E. N, Band,, 
Mr. H. Barton,, Khan Bahadur Mir«a Sujat Ali Beg, Mr, I,, Bircly, Sir Willoughby Carey, 
Nawab Bahadur Nawab Ali Cluauillimy, Khaa Bahadur Maulvi Mobamed Ohainuddili, 
Mr. D. J. Cohi-ii, Mr, C. ,1. tloopc.r, Mr. 1'. Corcoran, Sir William Currie, Mr. Q. G. 
Day, The Hon Mi, J. Donald, Uai Bahadur Pearylal Doss, Mr, G, S. Dutt, Mr. B. E. O. 
Hddis, IChan Bahadur, K. C. M. Faronui, Mr..J. Cliampbcll Forester, Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, 
Sir George Godfrey, Mr, S. W. Goode, Mr. A. D. Oouloii, Mr. I’. N. Guha, Khan Bahadur 
Ka/d Zahurul Huq, Major GeiU'ial HeanI, Mr. W. S, Hopkyne, IChaii Bahadur Maulvi 
Mosharat Hosscin, Maulavi A. 1C. Fazinl Huq, Mr, F. E. .James, Babu Devi Prasad Khaitan, 
Dr. H. C. Liodell, Mr. A. Marr, Dr. II. W, B. Moreno, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr S. C. 
Mukhorjee, Khajn Nav.imuddiu, .Mr. E. Oaten, Maidvi Mohuin.ad Abdul Jubbar Patilowan, 
Mr, T, J. I’lielps, Ml'. .). Y. I'hiliip, lion Sir Abdur Itahim, Mr. A, F. Eahamaii, the Hon, 
■Maharaja of Madia, Mr. K. Uoy Clioodlniry, Mr. S. N. Itoy, Raja Manilal Singh Rai, 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdur Salaiti, Maulavi Allah Buksh Sarcar, Mr. S. A, Skinner, 
Hon. Sir Hug i Stephenson, Mr. .J, A I,. Swan, Mr. W. L, Travers, Mr. Edwan'l Villiers, 
and Mr. J. A. Wood head. 

Nokb. 

Maulavi Asirauddin Ahmed, Maulavi Tayebuddin Ahrned, Maulavi Zanoor Ahmed, 
Babu Raraeshchandra Bagohee, Maulavi Kader Bakfib, Dr. I’raraathanalh Banerjea, Babu 
Satyakishore Panerjee, Mr, A, C. Banerjce, Babu Jatindranath Basu, Babu Saratchanrira 
Basu, Babu Brjiykrishna Bose, Babu Jogindra I'handra Chakravarty, Mr, B. Cbakravarty, 
Babu SmlerBan Chakravarty, Babu Ume«hcbandr.a Chatterjee, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhuri, Moul. S. .kbilui Rauf Cliawdliury, Maulavi Mobaroad Nurul Huq Cbaudhry, Mr. 
Nirraal Chamlia Cliunder, Dr. Mohinimohaii Das, Mr, C. R. Das, Dr. .J. vl. Das Gupta, 
Babu Akhilchandra Datta, Babu Baroda Prasad Dey, Maulavi Abdur Gaffur, Babu Khagcii- 
dra Nath Ganguly, Mr. S. N. Haider, Shah Hyeil Emiladul Huq, Maulavi Syedul Hoque, 
Maulavi Wahee.l Hossein, Maulavi Ekramnl Hm], Maulavi .Aflab Hossein Joardar, Kumar 
Devendralal Khan, Maulavi Alwlur llaaheerl Khan, Maulavi Amauat Khan, Maulavi 
Mohiuddin Khan, Haji Lai Mabamad, Maulavi Baser Mohamad, Babu Mahendranath Maity, 
Babu .logendrariath vl liter, Sir Pr ivash Chandra Mitter, Babu Tar.aknath Mukherjee, Babu 
Hem Chandra Naskar, Babu Mono Mohan Neogy, Maulavi Abdul Quadir, Mr. Prosanna 
Dev Raikat, Babu Abanish Chandra Hoy, Babu SurendranatU Roy, Dr. ICumud Santur 
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Eay, Kumar Sbivasekhareswai- Ray, Babu Manmathi.nath Hay, Babu Satoowripati Boy, 
Dr. Bidhanchandia Bai, Mr. D. N. Boy, Mr. Ku|nBankar Kai, Babu Sbailajanath Bai 
'fj'haudhury, Bai Bahadur Satycndrauatb Hoy CboudUuri, Babu Homanialsumar Sarcar, 
Babu Naliniraujan Sarcar, Mr. N. 0. Ben, Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Aiuncbandra Singha, 
Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr, H. S. Bulirawardy, Maulavi Bajibuddin Tarafdar, and 
Maulavi Mahamad Yaain. 

The following are the membera who were either absent or did not veto ;—Khan 
Bahadur S, Mahabiib Ali, Maulavi Syeil Sultan Ali, Uai Bahadur Abinash Cbandia Bauei'iee, 
Uai Saheb I’anchanan Barma, Maulavi I'azal Karim Chaudburi, Babu Chaiu Chandra Das, 
Mr. M Daud, Bai Bahadur Badridas Gocnka, Baja Bcehee Case Law, Mr. Syed M. Masih, 
Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Maharaj Kumar Siish Chandra Nandi, Babu Anilbaran 
Bay, Babu Nagendranarayan Bay, Mr, Tarit Blinshaii Boy, and Babu Brajendra Kishore 
.Ray Chaudhury. 

Governor Certifies the Ordinance. 

By the middle of January H. E. the Governor certified the Bengal 
‘Criminal Law Amendment Bill under Section 72-E(l) of the Government of 
India Act and forwarded it to the Viceroy for his assent. On the 20th 
January H. E. the Viceroy, while opening in state the new Session of the 
Indian Legislature at Delhi, said that 

He would take wholly an exceptional course in announcing that both the European 
and Indian Membera of the Bengal Government and of the Government of India 
o lenimoualy approved of the necessity of the Ordinance. He wholly approved of the 
certification by Lord Lytton and reserved the Bengal Ordinance Act for the assent of 
His Majesty in Council. When that assent came his Government would introduce a 
measure to define the High Court's power in relation to the tiibunsls. 

The Government House Conference. 

A fortnight after, on the 7th February, a conference of the loaders of the 
various groups in Council was held at the Government House convened by a 
■letter from the Governor’s Private Secretary, which road ;— 

“ Hie Excelleuoy is I'nvitiug the leaders of Ihc vaiious groups in the Legislative Council 
to confer with him as lo the piocedure to be adopted legaiding the question of the Ministers’ 
salaries. The personnel of the Ministers, if any arc appointed, will not be discussed at the 
■ conference, but His Excellency is anxious that the (.'ouncii should have an opportunity ot 
• expressing its opinion upon the distinct issue of (1) whether or not it desires any Ministers 
to be appointed and (2) what should be the salary of the Ministers if appointed. 

“ This question should be discussed dctiniicly apart from any personal considerations 
and if possible before the presentation ot the Budget, so that if the test question is decided 
in the affirmative by the Council, Ministers may be appointed in time for the Council to 
express its confidence or want of confidence in them before the demands for grants are 
made for the Transferred Departments. Itis Excellency would be glad if you would attend 
the conference, which will be held at 12 noon on iSaturday, the 7th February, at Govern- 
ment House, and give him the benefit of your advice on the best way of securing the 
decision of the Council on these issues.” 

The letter was sent to the leaders of the various groups in the Council 
and amongst those present were the following .— Sir Willoughby Carey, Mr. 
E. Villiers, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy, Nawab Nawab Ali 
■Chaudhry, Mr. A. K. Fazlul-H.aq, Mr. Jatiiidiaiiath Basu, Mr. B. Chakrabarti, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eoy, Kumar Shib Shekareswar Eoy and 
Dr. Pramathanath Banuerjea. 

H18 EXCELLENCY, in opening the conference, said that its sole object was to as¬ 
certain the best method of getting a chrar indication from the Council as to whether that 
liody wanted Ministers or not. It was thought in some quarters that last year, when the 
question came up before the Council, various other issues really clouded the Ministers’ issue 
and doubts were expressed whether the Council’s decision, totally refusing the Ministers’ 
•ealariers, really meant that the Council did not want Ministers at all. 

Mr. B. CHaKEABaRTI suggested that the opinion of the Council could be ascertained 
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by a lion-official member moving a rKtsoiution rccomtnenditig to the Government to make 
provision for Ministera’ aalanns in the Ituilget. 

Mr. J. il, tJEN GUPTA doelaied time tne Gwarajiabs would continue their wholesale: 
opposition unless certain oonuesaious were made by the Government, such as the repeal 
of the Ordinance, etc. 

The discussion lusted for over one hour and it was finally decided that a- 
resolution would be moved in the Council on Feb. 17th recommending that 
the salaries of Ministers be provided for in the Budget. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement. 

On the 13th February, with the permission of His Excellency the- 
Govornor, Mr. J. M. Sou Gupta (Swarajist) published the statement which 
ho made at the Goverumeat House Conference. 

I regret very much that Mr. Das is notable 1.0 be present at this conference. I regret 
also tiiat the iiiviiation to tliis coiifoicnce was ouiy received by me day before yesterday.. 
When [ say this 1 do not de.sii'c to convey any idtm ot blame attaching to anyone, but tO' 
explain that the views winch I am about to express are my own personal views, because 
there has been do time to cmisuit the parly as a wliole, ami whatever 1 say may not be' 
taken as biml ,ng ou my party. Tim leUer of Inviiation in the very lirsi sentence tells uB' 
that we are to confer witii Vour Excellency as 01 the procedure regarding tin; question of 
the Ministers' salai'ies, and then the Jctier toils us tliai Your Excellency is anxious that 
the Council shtuld liave uu opportunity of expressing its opinion upon tlio distinct issues 
of, lirstly, wliether or not it desires any Ministers 10 be appointed ; secondly, what should 
be tlui salary 0 ) tlic Ministers if appoiiited, 

I object to answer the first issue, luy tirst reason for olijection is bused on the provi¬ 
sions of tile Govcrnmoiit of I mi la Act, Xtio meiubins of tlie Council tiave nolhijig to do 
witli Llifi appoirlment of Ministers at the (irst iiisiaiice, it is the duty cast by statute on 
Your Excellency and under the rules and provisions of the statute the President has ruled,, 
ami [ say right y ruled, that no resnliitiou or motion can bo allowed. Unless there is an 
arraiigemenl li'.'tweou the Goveiiiment and i.lie I’resident in breach of the statute and the 
rules tliereunde:', no such issue can lie ilebaied on tlie tioor of the Council Chamber, Not 
merely is tlic appointment in the hands of t he Governor but tlic existence of the MinietorB. 
IB part and. parcel of tlie Act itself. The Council iias only power when Ministers are 
appointoii to say whether they should coutinui' as Ministers, or in other words, to express- 
an opinion on tlie personnel of t lie Ministers. 

You liave asked us to express our opinion on procedure. I say that this procedure 
of .asking the Council to express its opinion on tin; issui- whether it ilesiri's any MiniBlers- 
to b.! appointed is uiicoiistilutioiia!. t.ian any memlier table a motion which expreSBCB. 
such idea I hat the Governor should not appoint .Vliiilsteis or that tlie Governor should 
appoint Ministers ? 

Secondly, aparl from the unconstitutional nature of the issue, this issue expressed 
in this abstract form cannot be answered, and even if it is answered is of no particular 
use at all and cannot be considered to be binding on any party regarding future action 
in the same mailer when dealt with in the concrete. An ansiver to an abstract question 
like this wUl help nt’body. 

If Your Excellency asks me whether ministers with no more powers as heretofore- 
and without ctrtairi political conditions being fullilled, sliould be appointed I would 
certainly say it ';s useless, Tim Nationalists and the ijitierals may say yes to the appoint¬ 
ment of Ministers, but insist that more powers sliould lie given to tlii'in and certain condi¬ 
tions fulfilled, [loth positions to my mind are absolutely tlie same wlien it comes to the- 
concrete and tlie conditions whicli will at once arise in tlie mind of every member, to- 
whatever party be may belong, will be somewhat like these : 

(1) The immediate release of all political pri.sonei's. 

(2) The Ordinance to remain ,a dead letter, if not witlidrawn, 

(T) The Governor to re.commend provincial .autonomy and the revision of the 
MestOTi award, 

(■f) ffeasoiiablc money for the Transferreil Departments, The Governor is not to- 
intci-rnre in the administration of the Transferred DepartraeTit.s. Legislation regarding 
local self-govei'iimenf and municipalities to fie unhampered. 

(5) No pohtica! prosecution is to be started without tlic consent of the Ministers. 
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(6) The proposed loan of Eh. 6 ctorea to be sanctioned. 

I repeat that whatever I have said so far I have said in my personal capacity and not 
as expressing the opinion of my Party, and if Your Excellency desires to have the opinion 
of my Party I would suggest a further conference by the first week of March, In the 
meantime every one of us will have an opportunity of getting the considered opinion of 
his party. 

As regards the second issue, that the demand for grants for Minister's salaries is to 
be put before the Ministers are appointed, I can speak both for myself and ray Party. 
•Such a procedure is not only unconstitutional but is a negation of the little pretence of 
responsibility which Ministers are supposed to sufler from. A Minister who is afraid to be a 
Minister unless his salary is first assured before he is appointed admits that he is uncertain 
of a roaiority supporting him in the Council. In other words, he desires to continue to be a 
Minister with a salary sanctioned before he is appointed, although lie knows that he has not 
a majority ill ibe Council. We will certainly not agree to have Ministers who are afraid 
and know that their salaries are in jeopardy it tiny arc not sanctioned by the Council before 
the Council knows who the Ministers are. The Council has been exercising for the last few 
years the undoubted right of refusing or cutting down the salary of Ministers after the 
Ministers are in office and the person or personnel is clearly known. The demand for 
grants for ministers’salaries must be put to the vote in the Council, and this cannot be 
stopped either by the President or by the Governor. Any other form of expression or 
want of confidence depends on the sweet will of thi- Governor or the President. Wo arc 
not going to create a precedent whicli will take away a sure right of the Council in a 
matter of vital importance and be salislied only with a permissive privilege. 


Resolution on Ministers’ Salaries 

After a recess of five weeks the Bengal Council met on the 17TH 
FEBRUARY and carried a resolution moved by Sir Abdur Rahim by 
76 votes to 61 recommending the provision of the Ministers’ salaries in tho 
next Budget. A Swarajist amendment to adjourn consideration of the resolu¬ 
tion «n« die was rejected by 75 votes to 41, and the Independent Party’s 
amendment to ascertain from the different party leaders the circumstances in 
which a stable Ministry could be formed before the provision of salaries 
was made was rejected by 73 votes 64. 

Sir ABDUR RAHIM, in moving tho resolution, said that since the rejec¬ 
tion of the demand for tho Ministers’ salaries by the Council the Ministers had 
resigned and the Transferred subjects had been administered by the Governor, 
but this temporary arrangement could not be continued indefinitely. It was 
therefore thought iiocossary by the Governor to consider whether or not an 
attempt should be made if it was so desired to provide for the Ministers’ 
salaries in the Budget next year. By this resolution the Government wanted 
to know whether the Council desired or not that there should be Ministers in 
this Government, When this question was debated in the Council on previous 
occasions that question was in the minds of some of the members mixed up 
with the question of tho personnel of the Ministry. The vote on the last 
two occasions was not on any clear issue. The question was whether there 
should be Dyarchy or not, whether the Reforms were to be rejected or carried 
-on. It would be remembered that the Governor had a conference at the 
Government House with some of tho representative members of the Council 
and it was decided that the best way of ascertaining tho wishes of the Council 
in this matter would be by moving a resolution- That resolution was now 
placed before the Council and if the Council did not want the salaries of the 
Ministers provided in the Budget then there would be no Ministers in the 
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Cabinet. The result would be that the Transferred subjects would be 
transferred back to tbe Governor-in-Council. 

Sir Abdur next pointed out what would happen if this resolution was 
accepted. If it was accepted the Government would make provision in the 
Budget for the salarie.s of the Ministers and the Governor would appoint 
Ministers. Then a very important question would arise, whether the Ministers 
selected by the Governor had or had not the confidence of the House. For 
that purpose ho was authorised to announce that the Governor would give 
ample opportunity to the members of the House to raise that question, and 
if a vote of “ no confidence’' in the Ministers who might he appointed by the 
Governor was passed His Bxcolloncy would demand the resignation of the 
Ministers. 

The next question would be the amount of salary of the Ministers. 
For that purpose there would be an opportunity for discussion when the 
Council was dealing with the grant to fix the salaries of Ministers. 

Swarajist Loader’s Oiiposition. 

Mr. iF. M. SEN GTJPTA, in moving an amendment that consideration 
of the matter be postponed 5i»t« dk, said it was no part of the duty of the 
members of the Council to say whether provision should be made for the 
salaries of Ministers in the Budget. That part rested with the Governor 
in the first inatano.'. The Governor wotdd appoint .Ministers, and ones the 
Ministers were appointed the Government was bound to provide for grant 
of salaries for the Ministers. The Gov'ernraent wanted to know whether the 
Council desired Ministers or not. Mr. Sen Gupta’s answer to that would 
be neither to help tlm Governniont nor the Governor at all. His reasons 
were that it did not require a groat brain to understand that the European 
group in the Council would support a Ministry, that the Nationalist Party 
would support the Ministiy under certain conditions. He had made it oloar 
that the Swarajists were against Dyarchy on principle, but they wanted to run 
the constitution only if certain conditions were satisfied. The resolution, if 
carried, would leave the Government and the Governor in exactly the same 
position as they wore before. The mis.sion which the Governor ought to 
ascertain was not whether the Council wanted Ministry or not, but whether 
the parties who wore in favour of running the Ministry .and against obstruc' 
tion on principle could combine to form a Ministry. Therefore this was not 
a bona fide resolution. There was a purpose behind it. Duo notice was not 
given of the resolution. Why this iudooont hurry 1 What they wanted to do 
by this resolution was, if possible, to divide the Nationalists, knowing fully 
that the Swarajists vvoi’o in a minority, and to divide the Liberals, too, who 
had been working in the Council with the Swarajists. 

Contii uing, Mr. Son Gupta said that since January and February, 1924, 
certain demands had been made by the Sw'arajists and Nationalists for changes 
in the Constitution, but they had boon brushed aside, the Govornmoiit said 
that Diarchy was impossible unless, of course, it was worked according to the 
wishes of the Indian Civil Service, Minister after Minister who had experience 
of this system of government had given their opinion before the Muddiman 
Committee that dyarchy was unworkable, and it was an open secret that the 
minority report endor.sod that view. By bringing this resolution the Govt, 
wanted tbe members of the Council to say that notwithstanding that minority 
report, signed by Liberals and Nationalists, the majority of the Bengal 
Councillors were in favour of running dyarchy to-day. 
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After referring to the arrests made under the Ordinance and the passing 
of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act by certification, Mr. Sen Gupta ashed 
the members not to accept the resolution as there was no change of heart. 

Eai Harendra Nath CHOWDHURY moved an amendment to postpone 
consideration of the resolution till the Government ascertained the views of 
the leaders of all parties. 

Mr. B. OHAKRAVAKTY said that the Nationalists had not accepted a 
policy of obstruction in the Council for the sake of obstruction. They were 
clearly of opinion that a .Ministry with collective responsibility as opposed to 
Ministers chosen in a haphazard fashion should be formed as early as possible. 
As regards the resolution he said that the provision of salaries for the 
Ministers should in law be included in the Budget, it seemed curious that the 
Government should ask the Council to recommend this resolution to the 
Government itself, in view of the policy of responsive co-operation adopted by 
the Nationalist Party and in view of the fact that the Government had not 
been at all responsive. As regards the amendment of Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhury, the Nationalists as a party did not propose to take any part 
in the voting. 

Mr, Nurul Huq CHOUDHURY (Swarajist) said that the Mahomedan 
members of their party would not allow the Govornmont to work Dyarchy. 
That was the reason why they did not allow the two Mahomedan Ministers’ 
salaries to be passed by the Council. As .Swarajists, their attitude always was 
that there should bo an understanding between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans and with that end in view they came to the Counoil. 

Mr. Dobi Prasad KHAITAN said that they should not give up the 
Reforms and it would be prudent to pi^ss the resolution and later on to 
express their opitiion as to whether the House had confidence in the Ministers 
to 1)6 elected by the Governor or not. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON said ho was in favour of administration by 
representatives of the people. The whole question of whether they should have 
Ministers or not w'as not an academic question, but a most urgent political 
question. There was a clear necessity for this resolution and on behrlf of 
the Government he would say that postponement of this question fine die 
would bo interpreted by the Government as a clear answer to the question in 
the negative and no provision would bo made for the salaries of Ministers. 

'fiho resolution recommending the provision of Ministers’ sidarios was 
carried by 75 votes to 61. 

Division among the Parties. 

Contrary to precedent the Swarajists and Independents could not 
boat the Government on this resolution. Differences in the Independent 
Party were noticed, and a few of the Independents voted in support of the 
resolution, though sever.al of them joiiiod the Swarajists in opposing it. The 
defeat of the Swarajist amendment was anticipated very early in the day, and 
on this some prominent members of the Independent Party, including the 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, remained neutral, while several voted against the 
Swarajists. The Iiidopendont Party amendment was supported by the Swara¬ 
jists who did not refrain from p.articipating in the voting on the resolution as 
was thought, but Mr. B. Chakravarty did not vote on the resolution though 
the majority of members of his party joined the Swarajists in opposing it. 
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On tho 18TH FEBRUARY the Council sat for little over an hour, of 
which the interpellations took twenty minutes. The attendance was not largo 
and the visitors’ galleries wore almost empty. The Maharaja of Nadia 
introduced a Bill to iimend the Bengal Tenancy Bill. It consisted of one 
section giving occupancy right to persons holding lands for more than twelve 
years in certain areas. The Bill was p.assod without opposition. 

Presi<loiits’ Salary Rill, 

Sir Alidur RAHIM next intiodueed the Bill to determine the salary of 
the elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. Besides the proam" 
ble thei -0 was only one section fixing the salary of the President at Rs. 3,000 
a month. Sir Abdur said the term of the present President would terminate 
at the end of the current session. 'I'ho Act provided that the President 
should be elected and a provision be made in the Budget for his salary. The 
Government provided Rs. 3,000 a month on the understanding that the 
President would be a whole time officer. This amount was provisional only 
and was sulvicct bo alteration by the Logislative Council. For the informa" 
tion of the Council ho .stated that the Presidents of other Provinces were 
whole time ollloers and Legislative provision had been made in those Provinces 
that the President should be a whole tiino man. He thought no one vvould 
question the propriety or adequacy of the provision made. As regards the 
question of salary, it was very difficult to lay down a principle as to the 
amount. In Bombay provision bad been made for Rs. 3,000, so also in the 
Punjab, in .Madras Rs. 2,000, Bihar and Orissa cither Rs. 2,000, or R.s. 2,500, 
and Assam, Rs. 500. He did not think R.s, .3,000 wa.s too high for the 
position of the President. 

There was only one amondment lixing the salary at Rs, 2,000. .Moulvi 
Nurul Hnq Chowdliury (Swarajist) said the rovenuo oi Bengal was a dimini¬ 
shing revenue, I his year tho.y would have to \>ay Rs. (i3 lakhs to the 
Government of India which had been suspended for some years and they would 
have to pay Rs. 1 1 lakhs more to tlio services but they had no corresponding 
increase in revenue. 

The amendment was negatived, f 2 voting for and 61 against it. The 
Bill as introduced was pa.ssed without division. 

THE BENGAL BUDGET-1925-26. 

Next daj, the IDTH FEBRUARY, on the Council meeting, the Hon. 
Mr. J. Donald, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1925-26. lu 
doing so he said : — 

Wii antjci|i itc i liat we snail close tlie current, year with a surplus o£ Ks. 3G aiul half 
lakhs. Here ag iin let me observe, that had we. been burdened with our provincial con¬ 
tribution, WB wouhl have closed with a dclicit of lls. 2(i and half lakhs. Our opening 
balance at the beginning of the year we anticipated at Ka. 1,14,711,000. As 1 have already 
explaiueii our leceipts and expenditure in l!)2;i.24 were less than we had anticipated and 
the actual opening balance of iy2+-2.5 was Its, l,2S*,G4,O00. Adding to this the surplus 
of the current year, we estimate that we shall liave in our balances at the close of the 
current year a sum of Es. 1 ,1)6,1.'),000. 

I would again repeat that these accumulataons arc the result of economy, retrench 
ment and remission of our provincial contributions. Had our contribution not been 
remitted, all effoi'ts tijat we liave made in the past three years would not have sufficed to 
enable us to balance our budget and be free from debt in the coming year, Wc had' 
perforce to make provision for our contribution to the central revenue. We have again 
represented to the Ooveinineiit of India the necessity, the vital necessity for permane n 
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remission of that contiibutiun. In doing bo we liaTC not abated our claim for the entire 
revision of the Meston Bottlemeut, but pending Buch a leviuiou we contend that continued 
reiniuBiou of the contribution is vital to the neeilB of tlie province. We cannot go on 
marking time, and allowing the proceeds of our new taxation to be swallowed up merely 
in maiuinining tlie normal wants of administration without making any progress or 
developriumt. Tlie necessity for tins remission will be abundantly c.ear from the facts 
I have already given rcgiirding tile current and past years. 

In the coming year I unticipat- a total revenue, inclusive of loan operations, for 
Rs, 10,1)6,11,000 ; an increase of about Ks. 10 ami half lakhs on the revised estimate of 
the current year. Wlien the members of tlie Council proceed to eaxmiue the details, they 
will at once be struck by the fact that I have placed excise revenue at Rs. 17 lakhs the 
excess of the tigure for the curnnit yi-ar, and I have no doubt tliat we sliall again hear 
the cry that tire Government is exporting the vice of drink and dings to secure revenue. 

The figures are, however, capable of explanation. It is true that we do anticipate a 
larger revenue from this soiiice. Tlianke lo improved means of administration we antici¬ 
pate an increase of about Ks. 6 lakhs from ordinary source.s of excise revenue. The 
difference between this and tlie iignre of Rs. 17 lakhs, which reprosenlB the total anti¬ 
cipated increase, is l.he result of a revised system of accounting. Hil.lieito we have shown 
in the receipts under the head “ Kxcisc,” the gain tioin tlie sale proceeds of opium, this 
being the ditfevenoe between tlie price paid to ilic Government of India for opium and the 
receipts obtained by us. Witli tlie separation of provincial and Centra) account following 
on the Reforms, we are now showing the total receipts froni tue sale of opium on the 
receipt side of the Budget, and the expenditure, that is the price vie pay to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the expenditure side. Tlds accounts for the increase in the tigure of 
receipts next year and it will be observed that there is a corresponding iiicreasc on tlio 
expenditure side. 

“ In this connection I should like to quote some ligures to indicate the result of our 
excise policy, a policy which has consistently been the restriction of facilities for supply 
consistently with adequate control and safeguards against illicit traffic. Opium is rather a 
prominent question at the present time. In Itll'd-l-l its consumption in Bengal amounted 
to 68,105 seers. In 1023-24 the tigure was 35,917 seers. In Calcutta itself in the same 
period consumption had been reduced from 21,268 seers to 12,000 seers. Those are strik¬ 
ing figures, which we attributed to the policy consistently followed in reduoing facilities 
for supply, in restricting the limits of possession and keeping up the price. It is inter¬ 
esting in this connection to note, that many of onr local advisory boards show a marked 
disinclination towards reducing facilities for obtaining opium, and direct their activities 
more towards abolishing ganja and country spirit shops, ami 1 may mention that we have 
at present under consideration a Bill in regard to opium smoking of a very drastic 
character, which wc propose to put before the Council at an early date. 

The figures relating to country spirit and ganja are no less striking. The consump¬ 
tion of country spirit in 1913-14 was 822,971 gallons; in 1923-24 dal,183 gallons, a 
decrease of 200,000 gallons. The consumption of ganja fell from 118,449 seers in 1913-14 
to 66 619 seers in 1923-24. We may add that were, we are oonsiilering the introduction of 
the treeta-system in tariff. The fixe<l fee system has been found unworkable and better 
control will bo obtained under the proposed new system. 

Another feature of some int,-reBt in this department is the extended manufacture of 
commercial alcohol, This is very satisfactory in view of the si:vere competition of im¬ 
ported commercial spirit. 

The other main increase we anticipate in our revenues comes from stamps. Trade 
conditions are improving, and we should secure more benefit from our enhanced taxation 
in the coming year. We expect also to get an increased assignment from the Government 
of India in respect of unified stamps. The present assignment do s not adequately 
flipress the revenue really <lue to the Government of Bengal from the sale of such stamps 
for I’rovinoial trasactioms. I do not think we shall be far wrong in expecting an increase 
of Rs. 10 lakiie over the figure for the current year, 

Mr. Donald added tliat proposals for expenditure for whicli provision Ijad been inserted 
in the Budget contemplated expenditure of Us, 11,44,1 1,000, winch is Rs. 1,30,00,000 
l)eyon<i tlie revised estimate of the current year and about Rs. 89 lakhs over and above 
their revenue. “ Tliese figures,” be said, ■“ nniy astouwb the Cnunoil, Rs. 136 lakhs 
more than the current year anil Rs, 89 lakhs beyond onr income." I’roceeding, he said 
that the Police Budget was about Us. 3 lakhs in excess of the revised estimate of the 
current year. The additional expenditure was due partly to increase in pay consequent 
on the report of the Lee Commission and partly to the rattier large provision for travelling 
allowance, but chiefly to the increased expenditure ie<iuired for additional temporary 
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establishments which it was fouml necessary to maintain to deal with the great increase 
in work that resulted from the activities of the Uevolutionary Party. 

Continuing, he said tlie Council wouM iloobtless be more interested in seeing what 
was to be done in the TrausEerred Department. His Bxcellency had no Ministers, but 
they might again be appointed and be responsible with him for the administration, 
in t92fl-'-'ti of funds proviiled for Transfernsl subjects. They would remember that last 
year Mr. Das put forward a consi.ructive proposal of development and they were 
subsequently informed that lie {Mr. Donald) was in touch with .Mr. Da.s over one particular 
proposal. That proposal had reference ro the Public Health establishment of local 
authorities in districts, primai’ily district boards. The proposal was in its essentials on 
tire lines which were worked out some time ago by tlie Director of I’ublie Health. He 
at onoo: put Dr, ticutley on to Mr. Das’s suggesred sclieme and wlren the members of the 
Coiinoil looked rnto the Pudget they woulil limi under the head “ Public Health” the 
sum of Its. 1,2.5,0(10 recurring item for sub.stilies to district boards for tire creation of 
Public Healtli ovgauisations. 

“ 1 have rnentroned this particular question of I’nbltc Health organisation here as a- 
Bep.irate rtera,’ said Mr. Dotiahl, “ as an indicaiion t hat we are not slow (although working 
out may be a slow process) to consklo.r proposals wliioh arc \iut before us by raemberb of 
tliis Council anil that we are not unmindful of tlie Transferred Departments and are 
fully anxious to do what we can to meet tlicir wants. It will be evidenced from the 
v.aiious sclicmCM for which we liavc made provisnm.” 

“ May I licro inhorjoct that of the new expenditure proposed Rs. '■> lakhs is recurring 
and tlie balanct non-recurring, We cannot provi.le more reonrring expenditure until the 
romisaion of o.ir annual contribution is assui :.|. It may bo difficult to meet even this 
uxpcndituni if wc were to pay our coniribulion and the matter may demand re-examina¬ 
tion. Now, w til two trilling e.xcopiions, tin; wiiom of tliis recurring expenditure is for 
the benefit of the Transferred liepartmenis. [f we take the expenditure for the 
year l'.)2.r-20 tlie only figures are as follows : —Reserved, R«. 20 lakhs ; Transferred,, 
Ils. 29 and half lakhs ; or, i-.xckiding Civil Works, Rese.i'vtd, Rs. 7 lakhs; Transferred^ 
11s. 17 and half lakhs. On tliese ligures we may, I 1 liink, claim credit that the Govern¬ 
ment have been atleudiug to the needs of the Transferred Department.s.” 

Bengal Budget-General Discussion. 

The Council mot on tho 26TH FEBRUARY when general discussion 
of the budget was taken up. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury (Swarajist),, 
who spoke first said that this year fi3 lakhs had boon provided for contribu¬ 
tion to tho Governinont of India. For tho last four years this contri¬ 
bution was suspended. Bengal had a growing expenditure but without 
increased rovnuues. Out of a total income of 11 and odd crores 8 crores 
wero .going to bo spent on the Reserved Department and a paltry sum 
of throe crores on the Nation Building Departments. Education came 
the third best. The Police Department came first with a grant of one 
crore 93 lakhs, or 20 per cent of the Revenues of Bengal. Then came' 
general establishment. The proimsal now before the Government was that 
this year thorn ought to bo four and not three or two Ministers to spend 
three crores. The pioor rata payors would think themselves saved if there' 
was one or no Minister at all." 

Mr. Bijoy Kristo BOSE (Swarajist) in the course of his speech said that 
tho idea of increasing the number of Ministers to four instead of giving 
effect to tho recommendations of tho Retrenchment Committee for reducing 
tho number of tho Cabinet to a strength of two Executive Councillors and 
two Ministers was only a .sheer waste and a hollow mockery calculated to- 
lend enchantment to tho view where tho White-Brown block and somi-Whita 
bureaucrats would dazzle respondent within the colours of variegated hue. 

Sir P. C. MITTER said tho Retrenchment Committee recommended the 
retrenchment of Ea, 98,25,900 in reserved departments, but the Government- 
18 
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made a reduction of only llj lakhs. He asked; “Was it fair to a body 
■of co-operators who were members of the Eetrenchment Committee? If the 
Government did not look at the problems from the peoples’ point of view 
then was it any wonder that those who were for noirco-operation would 
have the upper hand to-day ’’? He also urged remission of the contribution 
of 63 lakhs to the Central Government. 

On the 27TH and 28TH FEBRUARY the House was thinner vvhen 
general discussion of the Bengal E’inancial Statement was resumed. T-welves 
speeches by non-officials were made urging more grants for the nation¬ 
building departments and every speaker pressed for undoing the Mestoii 
award. Mr. Sudarsan Chakravarti urged repeal of three new taxes which 
ho described as the illegitimate children of Diarchy. A Government that 
had to impose new taxes from ordinary activities of life must bo in a helple.ss 
state of bankruptcy and remission of provincial contribution could not .«avo it. 
Mr. F. Pi James said that the Indian Government’s argument at Geneva 
had been that opium was largely used for medical purposes in rural districts 
where there were few doctors ; but a surprisingly large propoi tion of opium 
consumption in India was consumed in Calcutta and its environs where that 
argument did not hold good. 

On the 2ND MARCH .Mr. Naliiii Ranjan Barker (Swai-ajist) suggested 
that the Goveriimentshauld immediately raise a loan of five crores in the course 
of a period not exceeding five years for purposes of primary and technical 
education, sanitation and public health, agriculture and industry. The proceeds 
of such a loan, he said, should be administered by a trust or trusts com¬ 
prised specially of elected representatives of the people, with their powers and 
functions defined by a special statute for recoupment of such a loan on a 
thirty years basis and at six per cent, interest. An annual provision of 36i 
lakhs would be necessary to meet the interest and sinking fund charges. 
Japan bad recently floated loans for education, continued the speaker. The 
■Council of PJngland had-followed the same policy. In a larger view education 
was not only productive, but created the only true basis of all productions. 
Mr. Sarkar assured that the loan he proposed would ultimately be more 
profitable to the Government that any number of grand trunk canal schemes, 
by increasing the taxable capacily of the people to a more vital sense of their 
true interests and thus making them more law-abiding. 

Mr. Villiers, in asking for money for Co-opoi'ative Circle Inspectors, 
said that he realised that it was difficult to stir a country which would sit 
■down under the insult given it by Sir Basil Blackett the other day when be 
practically said that an Indian could not stand up against a European on his 
merit but needed the dice loaded iii bis favour. Nothing more gratuitously 
insulting than that it was difficult to conceive and yet he bad not heard one 
word of protest in the House. 

The Finance Member replying said that remission of provincial contri¬ 
bution by Es. 63,00,000 resulted in a surplus of Es. 30,00,000 and they 
would be able to meet the needs of the Transferred departments. He promised 
assistance to sohemos that would be framed by the Ministers when appointed. 

A supplementaty grant of Rs. 7,80,000 was voted without discussion. 

The Council then adjourned till the 17th. March. 
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Swarajists and Bengal Ministry. 

For some time past there had been going on a persistent and palpably 
false report that the Swarajista wore about to give up their policy so far- 
followed in the Bengal Legislative Council and that they were thinking of 
accepting office as Ministers. This ran to such an extent that a public denial 
beoamo imperative and on the 26th February Mr. .1. M. Sen Gupta with 
some prominent Swarajist Members left Calcutta for Patna to confer with 
Mr. C. R. Das on the situation. Day after next i.e., on the 28th February, 
Mr, 0. R. Das issued the following statement with regard to the position of 
his party in the Bengal Council;— 

Mr. C, R. Daa's Manifesto, 

As there seems to be aomo iiiiaconception aa to the future policy of the Bengal 
Swai'ajya thirty, 1 hasten to rleciaii! lliiu tljere will he no change in our policy or pro- 
grainme. We shall neither acceiit office nnr sliall support tlie forination of any Ministry, 
On the contrary we sliall oppose by every lU'-aus the formation of any Ministry, stable or 
otherwise, unleaa and until the present system of (lov..'rnini"nt is filternl, or then-e ia a 
settlement between the Government aiiti the people of thl.s provinoe baaeil on a real cliaugB 
of heart, without which tUori' can be no guarainee loi- complete self-goveriunent. 

As regarda the niembora of otber parties, I cannot conceive !iow any Indian with any 
sclf-respeot can think of accepting olUce, or lu-lp in t;lii‘fonTiation()faMinistry,whcna- 
large number of our young public men, iuciuiling two members of tlie Council, have been 
irapviBoned witliout an opportunity being given to them to prove their inuooeuoe in an. 
open court of law. 

In the meanlfme activities of parties other than the Swarajists, in oonneo' 
tion with the ooustitution of a Ministry in Bengal, contiiiuod unabated. Several 
meetings of Hindu and Moslem members of the Council who supported the 
Govt, resolution for Ministers’ salaries were bold fiom 26 Fob. to 2iid March. 
Those .Moslem & non-Moslem members who supported the Govt, motion on 
the I7th February and who called themselves Liberals made no secret of their- 
intention of opposing the Mini.stry if it was formed from members of the 
Iiidepondoiit I’arty who did not vote for Dyarchy, As to the Independents, 
some of them made no secret of their intoiition of accepting office provided 
it were offered and if a coalition with the luherals could bo formed. 

The proposal to have two Moslem and one Hindu Minister or vice versa 
.seemed unpopular in all quarters and the opinion was expressed that a stable 
Ministry in Bengal depended on the ropresontatioa of the two communities, 
being equal. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, an ex-Minister, who as the president of the Non- 
Mahomedan Liberal Party of the Bengal Legislative Council vvaa authorised 
by the Party to .subject the views of the Party to H. E. the Governor 
regarding the formation of a stable Ministry in Bengal, said that ha was not 
willing to accept office, his principal reason for refusal being that under the 
present financial adjustnient it was exceedingly diffioult for a Minister to do 
useful work, Ha felt that ho would ho more useful to the country if he 
did not in the present political condition accept office. 

While meetings were being held and speculation was rife as to who 
will win the laurel of ministership, 011 the 9tb March it was officially 
announced that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal liad appointed Nawab 
Bahadur Sayid Naw.ih Ali Choudhury, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E,, M.L.G., and 
Raja Manmatha Nath R-ay Chaudhuri of Santosh, M L.C., to be Ministers. 
The Nawab Bahadur will have charge of the Agriculture and Industries 
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and Education Departments and Eaja Manmatha Nath Eay of the Local 
Self-Government, Medical, Excise and Public Works Departments. 

Id announcing it His Excellencj' issued the following statement;— 

H. E. the Governoi'* Statement 

In announcing the names of those whom he has oppointei! as Ministers in Bengal, 
His Excellency desiree to explain the priiicipleB on which he iias proceeded in making 
his selection, and at the same time to clear up certain points affecting the relations 
between Ministers and the Legislative Council. The normal constitutional procedure is 
tor the parly or group which has secured the approval of the electorate to its political 
programme by winning the majority of elccled scats to take office, and carry out the 
programme on wliioh the election was contested and won. At the last geneial election not. 
one political party or group seoured a clear majority over all others, hut tlie hwaraj party 
secured more seats man any other single group, and were eutitlcil, therefore, to be con¬ 
sulted hrst regarding the formation of a ministry. They not only refused lo aceept office 
themselves, but have repcate<lly announced tlieir determination to vote against any 
Ministry, however composed, at the present time. It was useless, therefore, to consult 
them a second time. 

His Excellency, however, invited the opinions of every other group in the Council, 

. and of several representative individuals as well. The opinions he received showed no 
unanimity, although there was a .ai'gc measure of agreement on certain points. It was 
agreed that to ensure the stability of the Ministry the Hindu and Maliomedau ooinmunities 
should he equally represented in it, some lecomraending two Ministers and some four. 
His Excellency decided that the work to be donu would not justify the appointment of 
four Ministers. Eor the tirst six months of last year two Ministers found it quite possible 
10 administer the Transferred subjects, and for the last six months the administration of 
these subjects bad been undertiikou without difficulty by Uis Excollency liimseif with the 
assistance of the members of his Executive Council. During this lime, however, the 
work of the Ministers outside their doparlwents had not been carried on at all, and 
His Excellency recognises that two Ministers cannot he expected to administer their 
■ tiepartments efficiently and at the same time evolve new schemes of policy and attend to 
their duties in the Legislative Council and in the constituencies. 

Council Secretaries. • 

In order, therefore, to provide sufficient staff for all this work to bo performed 
adequately. His Excellency proposes 1.0 .aiipoiut in addition to the two Ministers two 
Council Secretaries, and to ask the Legislative Council to provide them with suitable 
: salaries out of the provision in the Budget for the salary of a tliinl Minister. One will be 
a Mahoniedan and one a Hindu, and their names will be published as soon as they have 
been approveii by the new Ministers. There will thus be hol.li a Mahodedan anil a Hindu 
member associated in the administration of each Transferred subject. 

As this is the tirst time tliat Council Secretaries have been appointed in Bengal, it is 
necessary to explain the status and functions it is proposed to assign to them. It is 
intended that they should have the status assigned in England to a I'arliaraentary Under- 
fiecretary. They will be wbolotime officers, and will deal with such subjects as the 
Ministers may decide to allot to them. Tliey will be responsible to the Legislative Cenncil 
in the same way as tlie Ministers an<l will stand or hall with the Ministry as a whole. 

, At the same time they will not relieve the Ministers of their responsibility for the general 
policy of the departments which may be assigned to them. 

In selecting the two Ministers whom he has appointed His Excellency has been 
influenced by two considerations : (I)—That the late Ministeis, although they enjoyed the 
complete confidence of tlie Governor and of the group to which they belonged, failed to 
secure the confidence of the Legislative Council as a whole when they were in office, and 
are therefore ineligible tor reappointment at the present time; (2) that as a result of 
the advice which he has received tlie Ministers whom he has selected out of those who 
were available appeared likely to receive the largest measure of support from the various 
gioups, which, on the iTth February last, declareel themselves in favour of the re-estahlish- 
ment of a Ministry. 

Ministers and Council. 

It is necessary to add some explanation of the relations between the new Ministers 
and the Legislative Council. The members of the Council will probably wish to know 
what opportunities will be available for them to express their confidence or otherwise in 
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the new Miniistry, Tlievc are three ways in which the Legislative Council can record its 
approval or (iisapproval of Ministers. The first is by a definite motion of oensnre, which 
would have to take its chance in the ballot at the beginning of each session with other 
motions and refioiulion. Tlie second is by moving the adjournment of the House in order 
to express disapproval of tin; acts or policy of the Ministers, This is an unsatisfactory 
method, as such a motion can be talked out unless a two thirds majority of the Council 
can he obtained lor a closure. Tin; third and most satisfactory mi'thod is on the motion 
for the grant ior Ministeis' salaries in tlie Itudgirt of each year. All t hat is required to tost 
the opinion of the Council on lids point is a siuglc motion for the veilnotiou of the demand 
by a nominal sum such as Hs. 100 If this is carri&l, it will indicate that the Ministms 
do not possess the coulidence of the Council and the present. Ministers have accepted olfice 
on the understanding that if such a mol ion is cari icil against them they will resign. The 
power of refusing tiic whole of the demand lor Ministers’ salaries is a necessary feature of 
the Constitution, and is designed to provide ttie Council vvith a means of enforcing 
their wishes in the event of tin; Ministry refusing to resign after the flouneil has 
demonstrated :n other ways that it docs not possess tlicir conlidence. This power, liowcvi’r, 
siioukl not bn use d to indicate a vote of censure, except iu the last resort, because the 
effiect of refusing all salaries is not only to force the resignation of tlje existing Ministers, 
but to pieveiit the appointment of any succesBors. This has been demonstrated in the 
last session of ihe Council. The number of Ministers iB not primarily the concern of the 
Legislative Council, but is the. prerogative of the Governor. It is, however, open to lha 
Legislative Council to indicate by means of a re.solutioii their ilesive for cither a larger or 
a smaller numlrer. 

One right is delinitely granted to the Council by statute. Tliat is the right of fixing 
the rate of remuneration of all Ministers within the maximum preacribeil by the Act. Up 
to now Minislers in Bengal have hem paid tim ina.vimuin salary allowed by the Act, and 
a demand for fiis amount will be made in this year’s lindget. In the event of the Council 
wishing to fix a sra.aller amount, this can be done by a motion 10 reduce the demand to 
the figure dcs red. In order that lliei'e may bn no misunderslanding, ir is perhaps 
desirable to e.xpiaiu in advance wliat vii-w the Ooveniuu'Ut will rake of the action of the 
Council in ocrlAiu evenlualities. 

(1) If th; demand loi llic MinisUns’ salaiics is sgaiti rcjectol in toto, the Government 
will rcgiird this as an indication (liat.i l.lnv Council refuses to provide salaries for any 
Ministers. In that, case His Mxcelle.ucy will aiqily to tiie Government of India to re- 
translcr all Tiansfci red sulqrcts under Devolution llulc (1, and if this is done Bengal 
would thereafter be govciiicil by the Goveriior-iii-Council, Any motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers to less ilian Its, H,000 a month will (■imilariy bo regaiderl by the 
Government as a refusal on tlie part of the Council to provide adiaiuate salaries for any 
Ministers, and f cauied will Ijave a similar rcsuli., 

(i) If a inotion 10 reduce tlie .•imouiit payable to a Minister by any sum between 
Its. 1,000 and Us. 2,1)00 a mouth is carried, lids will be accepted by the Government as 
the figure at whicli the Council deairrs to li.v the remuiieralion of the Ministers, 

(.3) H a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal sum 
between Be. 1 and Bs. 100 is carried, this will be regarded by tlie Government as indica¬ 
ting a vote of censure on t.be Slimsters, wlio will tiieu lesigu and others will be appointed 
in their place. '1 he opinion of the Council on their successors can be expressed either by 
a nominal reduction of Bs. 1,000 in one of tbc demands for llic Transferred subjects 
which has still to be voted, or later when a supplementary demand is made in the next 
session for the nominal sum which has been reduced. 

Tho Swarajist Viow. 

With refcronce to the appointraerit of the two Ministers above named and 
two paid Council iSecretaries, Mr. .T. M. Sen Gupta, Secretary, Bengal Swaraj 
Party, said that the Ministers were unsafe unless they had two paid Secreta¬ 
ries. It was the liolief of the Government that by such an arrangement the 
Ministry would be saved in return for that patronage. Mr. Sen Gupta 
characterised the proposal as Binacking of bribery and said that in no country 
would such conduct be tolerated for the purpose of supporting a Ministry of 
minority. In his opinion the Ministry would bo thrown out again. 
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Voting on Demands for Grants. 

The Bengal Legislative Council re-asBeinbled on the 17TH MARCH 
to consider demands for grants. The newly appointed Ministers, Nawab 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri and Raja Manmatha Nath Roy Chaudhuri of Santosh 
took their seats on the Treasury benches. When the Raja of Lantosh took 
the oath of allegiance, there was cheering from official side and cries of 
“ Shame ” from the Swarajist benches. The president weloomod Mr. C. R. 
Das back after his recent illness. 

The Hon’blo the Maharaja of Nadia moved that Rs, 35,47,000 be granted 
for expenditure under Land Revenue. There were 93 motions for refusal or 
reduction. The first eight .amendments relating to Land acquisition establish¬ 
ment were lost. 

Of the 92 motions for reduction or refusal in Land Revenue only one 
urging reduction of the demand of Its. 20,05,000 under Survey Settlement 
by Rs. 2,50.000 was carried by 78 votes to 41. 23 motions wore lost and 

others were withdrawn or not moved. 

The Raja of Santosh, Minister, moved that Rs. 26,77,000 be granted 
for expenditure under Excise. He assured the Council that he would do 
hia utmost to further the cause of temperance. All possible reduction in the 
superior staff had been effected and a further would be effected consistent 
with efficient administration of the department. There had boon a strong 
feeling against the excise policy of the Government. The situation had been 
to some extent aggravated by opinion of the Conference at Geneva. He 
•would not be sparing in hia efforts to take all possible and practical steps to 
further the cause of Temperance and to hasten the advent of various reforms 
they had in view, but unless now sources of taxation could bo found, it would 
be dangerous to launch a sohomo of total prohibition. 

Several motions for reduction were lost and one urging demand of 
Rs. 26,680 under Suporiritoridence bo reduced by one rupee was carried by 
58 votes to 61 votes. 

On the 18TH MARCH discussion of amendments on the excise demand 
was resumed. One amendment refusing the demand of Rs, 10,000 for re- 
•wards given to excise officers resulted in a tie. The cut was declared 
lost by the President’s casting vote. The next amendment reducing the same 
demand by Rs. 6,000 was carried, 62 voting for and 69 against it. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain (Swarajist), criticised the opium policy of the 
Government in moving a reduction under the demand of Rs. 14,0u,000 under 
bead ‘ cost price of opium ’ supplied to Excise Department. Ho said that 
the excise policy of the Goverumont was responsible for the wide distribution 
of intoxicating drugs in the country. 80 long as opium and its derivatives 
were produced in excess of medical and scientific needs of the world, so 
long -would that excess be used for vicious purposes, The conclusion arrived 
at by the Opium Conference was that the solution of the problem lay not in 
the regulation of consumption, but in the limitation of production. The 
Indian representatives at the Conference accepted this principle with reser¬ 
vation which was not justified. The distribution of opium worth fourteen 
lakhs of Rupees was nothing but exploiting the vices of the people. 

Mr. F. E. James hoped that the Government and the Minister would 
take early steps to institute an enquiry into the consumption of opium among 
the industrial population of the country. Now that the matter was being 
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discussed in the Ijegislativo Assembly he suggested an impartial enquiry into 
the whole question. 

The \iiiiister in reply said that in spite of the responsibility shouldered 
on him he was still a groat friend of the temperance cause and he would 
always try his level best to do what he could during the tenure of his office. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The demands under forests and stamps wore granted without any cut. 
The Council was considering the registration demand when it adjourned. 

On the 19TII MAECH the Council resumed discussion of the remain¬ 
ing fourteen motions urging reduction of the demand of Rs. 19,19,000 for 
Registration. The first recording of votes wa.s on a motion moved by a 
Swarajist refusing the demand of Rs. 5,000 for a new Sub-Registry office. 
It was pointed out that the Bengal Retrenchment Committee has suggested 
the abolition of 12 existing Sub-Rogiatry offices; but the Minister instead 
of giving effect to this recommendation wanted a now officer. It was 
negatived by 64 for and 68 against. This demand was granted without 
any out. 

The Hon’blo the Finance Member then made a domarid of Rs. 16,000 
for expenditui-e under the scheduled taxes. This amount was required for 
the Calcutta Tui f Club to make collection for taxes on racing. The motion 
for refusal was negatived. 

The Ministers’ Salaries. 

There was a prolonged discussion on the point of order when the lion’ble 
Sir Hugh Stephenson moved that .a sum of Rs. 96,17,800 be granted for 
expenditure under the head General Administration. This demand included 
the salaries of Mi/ifstors and the Council Secrctiirios. lii his speech Sir 
Hugh Stephenson referred to the iimeiidmonts on the agenda on Ministers’ 
salaries. Ibis gave an opportunity to several members to raise various 
question on the points of order. 

The first point was whether the Hon’ble Member could refer to and 
discuss on the ameiidracnts which had not been moved. 

After a lengthy discussion the i’rc.sidoiit gave a ruling that he could not 
shut the Hoii'lile Member from mentioning or rolening to tho amendments 
on the agenda ; but tho Hon’blo Member could not prejudice them and 
discuss them. 

The second point related to the fixing of tho salaries of Council Secre¬ 
taries. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that those were new appointments. 
Their appointrr ents rested with the Governor, but their salaries rested with 
the Council. Jin asked whether tho Hon'ble .Member was entitled to make a 
demand for the salaries of Council Secretaries before they were appointed 
and referred to Section 80-B of tho Government of India Act. 

The Fresidont gave a ruling against Mr. Sen Gupta. 

The Hon’ijle Sir Hugh Stophonson in making this demand said that as 
regards Ministers’ salaries they had fixed the amount as originally fixed by 
Lord Ronaldshay and which the previous Ministers had drawn. There had 
been a good deal of confusion and confused issues with regard to the Ministers 
and the Ministry. The Council had already decided on the 17th February 
that there should be Ministers. What tho Government wanted to know was 
whether the Council still maintained that decision, what was the suitable 
salary of Ministers and whether tho Council had confidence in the present 
•two Ministers. 
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As regards the Council Secretaries the Government had fixed their salary 
at Rs. 2,000. They should be wholetime men like Parliament Secretaries. 
If the Council did not want such men, it could reduce their salaries. The 
Hon’ble Member then referred to the Governor’s household expenditure and 
said the demand was necessary to maintain the recognised standard of dignity 
of the Governor. 

The Hon’ble Member had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23RD MAECH the House was full when the Ccuncil re-assembled 
and seats on both galleries wore occupied. A large crowd also assembled 
outside to know the result of voting on the Ministers’ salaries. Before that 
item there were 20 motions of reduction or refusal of various demands, but 
none of them were moved. 

Babu Nalini Ranjan SARKAR moved that the demand of Rs. 1,28,000 
on the Head “ Ministers—pay of officers—2 Mini.stors ” be reduced by 
Rs. 1,27,988. In the course of a lengthy apooch ho said that no advance 
had been made under dy.archy. The ex-Ministers even gave evidence before 
the Muddiman Committee lamenting their lot. Under dyarchy the Govern¬ 
ment was going on by arresting many young workers and crushing the 
manhood of the nation. There was no justification for the continuance of 
dyarchy. As before brute force alone still ruled with all its nakedness. No 
famine ration would satisfy the politically famished people of Bengal. 

Dr. Kumud Banker RAY said that by refusing the pay of the Ministers 
they were showing their dislike for dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, supporting, referred to the charges made 
against those who voted against the .Ministers on the last two occasions. The 
first charge was in respect of the communal question, kSo far as the Swarajists 
were oonconicd they wore not actuated by communal or party question. This 
que.stion had been raised for catching votes. The real point was that those 
who brought this charge wore themselves guilty of it. It had also been said 
that in attempting to kill dyarchy they were following an evil genius. It 
had been further said that the obstruction policy was based on hatred. The 
iSwarajists were fighting against the hateful iioiroo-operation with Indians. 
All superior services wore reserved for men coming from England. Raw 
youths coming from English Univerities wore put ori the top of Sir J. C. Bose 
and Sir P, 0. Roy. There could not be good will without equality. It could 
not be, so long as there was race arrogance on one side and subservience 
on the other. 

Mr. Travers said the Europeans as a party were opposed to the policy 
of obstruction. The result of that policy would bo remote possibility of 
revolution. Secondly, the British people might give complete iudepcndonce 
but the Europeans here wanted stable Ministry. Kumar Shibsekharoswar 
by supporting the motion wanted to put a check on extravagant expenditure 
of the Government and to give expression of no-confidenco to Ministers. 
Mr. Campbell said the present constitution should not be condemned until 
bettor proofs were produced to provo that it was unworkable. 

Mr. Fa^ilul Huq, an ex-Ministor, in suppoi'ting the motion said there was 
no possibility of getting a Ministry under the conditions prevailing and 
suggested a conforenco among all parties to disarm opposition. 

Mr. Villifrs said that Dyarchy was a test of India’s capacity for self- 
govoniment. The Europcaiis would join Swarajists in killing Dyarchy if ia 
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fulness of time it was found wanting and unworkable. But so long it was 
not so proved they ware not going to kill it. 

Mu. C. U. Das’3 spbbch 

Mr. C. E. DAS said : Mr. President,—Sir, in spite of my ili-health I feel constrained 
to say just one or two words on tho motion before tire House. Mr. Fazlul Hnq's speech has- 
been criticised very severely by some of my friends. His point of view is entirely different 
from mine, but I fail to understand wiry his posiiion shonkt be regarded as so unintelligible. 

I can uuderstan I his position although I .liffer from him. All arguments that I have- 
heard to-day in favour of Dyarchy is that the nation-building departments must be worked,. 
Bomcthing must be done for the good of t.iic people, for tiie good of tiie masses and so on, 
Mr. Faalul Huq 8 position is that unless there is a stable Ministry, unless the condition 
which can make tliat little good possible, it is no use trying for it. (Cries of hear hear). 
The ground upon which I support the motion is different, as I shall explain immediately! 
but I can understand Mr, Huq’s position. I respect it and do not see any reason why 
such severe critie.iam should be levelled against him. 

Sir I’rovash Mittei’a Position. 

But if I can understand Mr. Huq’s position I must say t.hat I cannot understand Sir 
Provash Ohandri Mitter’s. (Hear, hear). What, after all, is his position? Mr. Huq be¬ 
lieves in Dyarclij-; Sir Provash lioes not believe in Dyarchy. Sir Provash has said it so- 
often and he rrpeated it to-day, Det me quote from Ids evidence before the Muddimau 
Committee. He says ; “I am delinitely of opinion that Dyarchy has failed. I am 
further of opinion that the difHoulties of 1 uuniug Dyarchy will grow more and more in 
future. And in his oral evidence he said that he had .always condemned Dyarchy. He has 
repeated the same thing to-day. He has referred to sometliing which lie calls principle 
but may I ask on what principle can one say “ 1 liave alw.ays condemned Dyarchy, I do 
not believe in Dyarchy. Dyarchy 13 unworkable and yet I umlertoke to work it ? fCriea 
of hear, hear). If you undertake it, it must be on a footing that some good may come out 
of it, aud if some good may come out of ir, why call it unworkable ? I fail to understand 
tho logic of his position. If yon really condemn it, condemn it not only in words, but in 
action also. The vote that will be cast to-day will be taken by the Government as an 
indication as to what you think. If you say I condemn dyarchy why say I must work it 
out for what it is worth ? If it is worth anything at all you have got no right to condemn 
it. Why do you iheu condemn it ? You liavft no right to condemn it, but if you condemn, 
dyarchy stand up like a man .and say, I condemn it. I refuse my co-operation because I 
condemn it because it is the system which can bring no good to the country. I could have- 
appreciated Sir Provash taking up the position. 

Tho Swarajist View 

With regard to the Swarajist view, much criticism has been levelled not only to-day 
but ever ami evei' again. My surpuise is lliat my friends tlo not get sick of such criticism'. 
It only shows that they arc thoroughly ignorant of the Swarajist literature. It has been 
said that our only point is destruction. It betrays such utter ignorance of the Swarajist, 
position that it is diiBcult to reply to it. We destroy. Why do we want to destroy ? What 
do we want to grt rid of? We want to get rid of this system which docs no good, which 
can do no gooii. M e destroy it becauso we want a system which can ha worked with success. 
It is because we want a system which will enable us to do good to the masses. Can you lay 
your hands on your breasts and say that you can do anything for the masses under the 
present system ? What have you yourself done 1 It was tried for three years and Sir 
Provash Chamlra M.itter was one of tlie Ministers. May 1 ask in what way the condition of 
the masses hud bt en improved t Has there been more education, have they grown into 
anything, has their positiou been better off financially ? No, you have not got power. You 
know you have got no power. You cannot do any good to the people in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. This is sham business altogether. On the one hand tho Ministers are res¬ 
ponsible to the people, but without funils they cannot do anything. So the nation-building 
departments may be made over to the Ministers, but funds are in the hands of the reserved 
side and when people say nothing has been done for them in the way of nation-building 
schemes, the Government can always turn round and say, there are your Ministers. It 
is a hoautitul system. (Cries of hear, hear). A threat hasbeenheldouttoustbatthe- 
Transferred Departments will be taken back, by the Government. What I want to know 
is what harm will that do to you if these departments are taken up and run by the Oovern- 
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-Kient ? They can only do as little as could be done by Ministevs and when the people get 
dissatisfaction they have to look to the Goveinmont. We transfer along with these 
departments responsibilities also on the Government. It will be for them to answer the 
question that will be put to them which is now being, answered by the Ministers. They 
cannot do it. They cannot do anything. They have not got money to do anything. They 
have not opportunity to do good to the people and yet they are entrusted with “the nation- 
building departments," a big phrase, ‘■nation-building depaitments.” Under oircum- 
sianoes in which it is impossible to build up anything, my answer to those who ask why 
1 want to destroy is this : I want to destroy because this is occupying a place in this 
rotten structure, so that a beautiful mansion may he erected on it. (Applause). May I 
, ask how else a beautiful building can be built up without pulling down a rotten structure 
which has already occupie<l the |>lace ? You cannot. Therefore, there is no sense in that 
criticism. Destruction. We do not want to destroy merely. It is a gross libel on the 
Swarajist Members to say that we want only to obstruct. We want to destroy in order 
that we may be able to buildup. We want to obstruct because we may get opportunity 
•of construction. It is to my mind a principle as simple as it can be; but what is the 
difficulty in my friends to realise it, I cannot make out. 

Look at the history of any eountry, look at the history of England. This sort of 
thing has gone on there, and no people has ever come to power without obstruction. It 
is a wicked and pernicious system ; but one thing and one method was good for England, 
because it brought freedom for the English people, ilut that very thing is btid for this 

■ country because wicked Swarajists apply it. Then I have been asked one question ; 1 will 
not take much of your time because 1 feel already exhausted. One tiueslion has been put 
to me. First of all it is this : the principle of co-operation has been extolled by Sir 
Provash and other speakers. May 1 point out for the last time (1 think it is the thousand 
time that I am speaking on it) that I am not opposed to co-operation, hut co-oporation is 
not possible under this sysleni. (Cries of hear, hear). If you drop the prefix “co” 
then I can understand it. Otherwise. 1 do not understand how it is possible to co-operate 
under these oiicumstances. Voen co-operation merely mean submission ? Docs the 
•Government give up anything f Eo, ihcy must have evcryiliitig in their way. Co-opera. 
Don means that you people of India must follow them and submit to them. I never 
understood the word ‘ co-operation ’ in that sense and I say that 1 want to co-operate. 
Put me in the way of honest co-operation. Co-operation, honest co-operation, cannot be 

■ofiered now to-day. It cannot be because your sy.stem does not allow it. It can be done 
when you have improved your, system, when there is real give and take, when there is 
. anxiety on the part of the Ooverument to relieve dibtKi.6 of the people, when there is 
• anxiety on the part of the Oovernment to recognise the rights of the Indian people. But 
what do we find now 1 There is no sucli desire at all. Every cry for freedom must be 

■ checked. Every attempt to make ourselves free must be carried on. Every effort on our 
part to work our salvation must be treated as criminal offence and under those circum¬ 
stances you ask lor co-opeiation of the people. What co-operation can they give you, 
those who say that they want to co-operate with you? Do you think so? 1 do not 
believe that smeere co-operation is possible under the circumstances ; but I will not allow 

.youtosay that the Swarajists are against eo-operation. They want to co-operate as 
honourable men. They want to co-operate witli a Government which is iionouiable, 
which is for the people, (applause), which is iienl upon iloing goi d to the people. That 
is the kind of government with wb.ch the Swarajists are willing to co-operate. 

Another friend has asked me what will be the tdfect of killing dyarchy. Well, it 
reminds me of a question which was put to an Indian sage m ancient times. He was a 
follower of God Krishna an<l one of his disciples asked him what is the good of seeing 
Krishna. His answer was seeing Krishna is the good of seeing Krishna. Here it is t hat 
we want a little constitution, a free constitution, a constitution in which honourable men 

■ can work with honourable friends and we say that the whole field is not covered with sham 
constitution. The effect of killing Dyarchy is to enable that beautiful mansion to be 
•constructed. It is not very difficult to understand if you leave out your race prejudice, 

if you take the good of the country to heart, if you put yourselves the simple question 
■that after nil the Government must mean a Government by the people, for the people, and 
for the good of the people. If you accept that it will be easy to understand what the 
effect of killing dyarchy will be. 

A farther question has been put to me. What are you going to do, after killing 
• dyarchy, that is as circumstances develop. What we want we will do and what we want 
not to do will not do. We make no secret of it. Even if the House decides it to-day against 
this motion we the Swarajists will always ailopt this attitude. This system is bad. This 
•Aystem is wicked and as honourable men, as honest men, we cannot co-operate with the 
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Government under this system. That ia the position o£ the .Swaraiists, We are asked what 
we will do ne.vt if this motion is passed, if it is aeoepted. Thera are only two courses open 
to the Government, either to take hack the Transforreti Departments for which f shall be 
glad. Then all the iniquities of this system, the responsibility of this system will be on the- 
Government who started it. If on the otlier hand they order a dissolution I shall also bs 
equally glad because that means as I believe au.lon that point I am in entire agreement 
with the Government of Bengal, namely, that tlie Swarajists would come back in over¬ 
whelming majority. (Cries of lioar, hear.) So, tliat would be to our advantage also. One- 
of these two things must follow and then (here is tim country behind. My friends who put 
the ijueetious to me tlimk that the Council is everything in this country. It is not. I 
have been t.old tl at the Conservative Goverinnent will not be coerced, I do not know that. 
I do not want th,im to be coerced. I ilo not want any number of honourable men to be- 
coerced by ariytt ing ; but surely even the. Conservative, politicians must see that there is. 
sucli a thing as the will of the people an.I tliat in the end the will of the people must be 
carried out. I d j uof care whetlier it is Conservative Government or the Liberal Govern- 
m(.'nt or the Labour Government. These are empty words so far as I am concerned. £ 
am for giving effect to the will of the peo)'lc. That will must be declared often and often, 
and in as many wirys as the will of l.he people may be declared and I venture to think 
that no Government in tlic world, (lonservative or Liberal or Labour, can for ever despise 
the will of a groji.t country like India. (Loud applause and prolonged cheers). 

On behalf of Govornmont tho Hon. Sir H. Stophonsnii said that he did 
not propose to follow tho argurnoiit of Habu Nalini Raniaii Sarkar or tO’ 
comment on Mr. Sen Gupta’s hymn of hntn. As regards the speeches of Rai 
Harondra Nai;h Ghaudhuri, and Kninar Shibshokaroswar Rai, they both 
agreed on a certain salary for tho Ministors. Tho Kumar might or might not 
get an opportunity to pass a veto of censure on the present Ministers but 
in fact the Kumar himself had shown that hf) had no grievance against them. 
With regard to Mr. .Razlul Ilaq’.s speech ho had endoavourod to find even 
one small reason why Mr. Haq had changed his mind since February 17. 
Tho only roason wivs tho old .saying that those whom the gods love die 
young. Mr. I'nzlul Ilaq’s only reason for killing dyarchy now was that hO' 
loved it so much. Govornmont had tried to put before the House a clear 
issue but Mr. .1.(^12101 Huq had tried to cloud tho issue. Mr. Haq said ho would 
vote against tlio Minister’s altogotbor not that he did not want Ministers- 
but because ho thought that .sonufthing might turn up. That brought him 
back to Balm Nalini Ranjan Sarkar’s speech in which tho latter said there 
was considorablo doubt as to ibe consoquonoos of ttm vote and he used the 
words " backward province.” "Whothor that was meant as a red herring or 
whether it arose out of ignorance, ho (Sir Hugh) did not know but there^ 
was no question of declaring Bengal to lie a backward province. 


Motion Carried. 

Tho amon lment for tlie total refusal of tho Ministers’ Salaries was then- 
put to vote and the Prc,sident declared in favour of tho Noes. Hardly 
had he pronounced “ The Noes have it ’’ many of the Nationalists stood 
up and demanded a division. Amidst echoing choors and intense jubila¬ 
tion on tho pai't of tho Nationalists—some Kuropoan members also joined 
in sport—the I’rrsidnnt declared tho result of tho division, “ 69 for the- 
amendment and 63 against -the amendment is carried.’’ 

Sir Hugh Stoiifion.son next withdrew tho demand of Rs. 4,8000 made 
for salary of tho Council Secretaries. Tho original demand of Es. 96,17,800 
for Gonoral Administration as amended by making reduction of Rs. 2,18,000 
wa.s carried. 
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Next day, the 24TH MARCH, the Ministers did not attend the Council, 
apparently as a result of yesterday’s resolution. Several Councillors were 
absent, and the galleries were almost empty. 

The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim moved that Rs. 84,30,000 be granted under 
Administration of Justice. 

Mr. Nur-ul-Haq Chowdhury moved that the demand of Rs. 2,000 
under the head High Court Judges’ Travelling Allowance be refused. He 
discussed the general policy followed in the High Court, and said that the 
Council had no control over the Court. It was part and parcel of the 
-Government of India, but being within the jurisdiction of Bengal, the Pro¬ 
vince had to provide the money. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Nur-ul-Haq also moved that the demand of Rs. 42,000 for the 
Solicitor to the Government be reduced by Rs. 18,000. His object was to 
Indianise the appointment, which had boon hold by a European firm of 
solicitors. The motion was carried by 52 votesto 45. 

In the debate on the Police Budget, which came up for discussion after 
dusk, the Government were defeated in every motion moved by the Swaraj¬ 
ists. The debate was dull, and many European members and officials had 
left the Council Chamber. The Swarajists succeeded in effecting seven 
reductions in the Police demand of Rs. 1,70,12,000. The demand of Rs. 
72,400 for the pay of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, Calcutta Police, 
was reduced by Rs. 10,000, the demand of Rs. 2,40,700 for Superintendents 
was reduced by Rs, 2 lakhs, the demand of Rs. 1,73,900 for the pay of 
Inspectors was reduced by Rs. 10,000 and the demand of Rs. 26,600 for the 
temporary force was reduced by Rs. 20,000. Another demand of Rs. 86,000 
for travelling allowance was refused, as also a demand of Rs. 4,000 for 
supplies of arms and accoutrements. In all these motions the voting was 
43 for and 41 against. I'he reductions totalled Rs. 3,40,000. 

On the 25TH MARCH, the remaining Budget demands under Police 
was considered. The success of the Swaraj Party at the rising of. the Council 
last evening owing to the absence of the European and official members 
served as an object lesson, and the Government benches were full to-day 
from the commencement of the meeting. 

The first three amendments referred to the River and Dock Police, and 
were negatived. Two amendments in regard to the demand for the Police 
Training School were also rejected by 66 votes to 43. Another motion 
refusing the demand of Rs. 31,66,000 under Presidency Police was negatived, 
as also one urging a reduction of the demand of Rs. 1,64,000 under Super¬ 
intendence by Rs. 82,000. 

Swarajists and Nationalists Walk Out. 

There was an unfortunate incident during the discussion on the Police 
grant on this day. The Swarajists and Nationalists walked out and the 
Police grant and seven other demands were consequently passed without 
•discussion. There were over 250 amendments to those demands, but the 
members were not present to move them and the Council, which then con¬ 
sisted mainly of officials and European and nominated members, agreed to 
the demands. 

Mr. A. C. Banerjee (Nationalist), in moving that the demand of Rs. 
2,91,000 for the temporary district intelligence staff be refused, said that the 
detective department was not liked by the people for whose benefit it was 
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maintained. The people did not want it, because they thought that it was a 
useless department. It was a department the ostensible obiect of which was 
to detect crime, but they found that in some cases at all events its activities 
were identified in manufacturing evidence more than detecting crime. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson asked whether it was a Parliamentary expression 
to say that their activities were concerned in manufacturing evidence. 

The President said that ho did not hear what Mr. Banerjee had said, 
but if he had used that expression ho (the President) could not allow it. 

Mr. Baner.iee: I did not make any general charge. All that I said 
was that in some oases at all events their activities were concerned in 
manufacturing evidence. 

The President: I cannot allow that Mr. Banerjee, you must withdraw it. 

Mr. Banerjee said that he was not going to withdraw it, because it was 
not a general charge, and, secondly, ho was in a position to substantiate it 
from judgments of the High Court. 

This was followed by loud cries of “ Obey the Chair,” from the Euro¬ 
pean members, to which the Swarajists retorted by loud cries of “Stop 
howling.” While this was going on the President again told Mi’. Banerjee 
to withdraw his remark. Mr. Eauoijoo refused, and while the President 
was standing he began to argue. 

The President; Mr. Banerjee, will you obey the Chair 1 

Mr. Banerjee ; I will not sit down. I would rather walk out of the 
House. But I beg of you to be more courteous to mo. 

Mr. Banerjee then loft the hall. After this several Swarajist and 
Nationalist members simultaneously asked the President’s ruling as to whether 
they could supiiort their observations with facts and figures. While the 
Prosidoiit was answering another member rose. 

The President; If the hoii. members will try to respect the authority 
of the Chair, we shall got on much bettor. 

Mr. Akhil Chuiidor Dutt: May I have your ruling. 

The President: You are interrupting me. I shall not give any ruling 
so long as the House cannot conduct proceedings in an orderly manner. 
When I ani on my logs replying to a point of order another member rises 
and interrupts mo. That is a most disorderly proceeding, and I cannot allow it. 

The Niitionalists and iSwarajists thou walked out of the Chamber in 
a body and came back after 10 minutes amidst ironical cheers from the 
opposite side, which were received with cries oi “ Shame on you ” from the 
Swarajists benches. 

Mr. Nishit Sen asked the President for a ruling on the point raised before. 

The President: I must have an apology from those who interrupted 
me before 1 give any ruling. The first thing that is learnt in any legislative 
assembly is I'espeot for the Chair, and if the Chair is treated with disrespect, 
as was done by Mr. Banerjee, there must be an apology. 

Mr. Banerjee : I know how to respect the Chair; at the same time 
I expect courteous treatment from the Chair. 

The President ; That is not the apology that is duo to the Chair. You 
stood up in the middle of my reply to a point of order and shouted at 
the Chair. 

Mr. Banerjee ; If I shouted at all it was because there was an attempt 
to howl me down from the other side of the House. 

A heated discussion regarding the President’s ruling as to the point of 
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order raised then followed and the President refused to give a ruling so long 
as the Chair was not obeyed. In the end the Nationalists and Swaraiiats 
again walked out. Messrs. C. R. Das, B. Chakravarti and J. M. Sen 
Gupta were not present in the Council Chamber on this day. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. Donald, Finance Member, reply¬ 
ing to a question regarding the proposed building for the Bengal Legislative 
Council said that the sketch plans prepared by Mr. Greaves, architect, in 
1922 were accepted by the Government of Bengal. The approximate cost 
of the building would be Rs. 22,06,000. The question of proceeding with 
the pro.iect had been kept in abeyance pending an improvement in the 
financial situation. 

In answer to another qiiestion regarding the passing of films by the 
Bengal Board of Censors the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson said that the 
practice in Calcutta was that when a film which had been passed by another 
Board in India was to bo shown the Insvioctor of Films or one of the Board 
was deputed to see it at the earliest possible moment, which was usually 
the first public exhibition of the film. If the Board had previous intimation 
of its unfitness for exhibition in Calcutta, the Board required the exhibition 
to show the film to their Inspector before it was publicly exhibited. In 
the opinion of the Board this practice was working satisfactorily. In the 
event of a film passsod by a licensing .authority in another Province being 
found ob.ioctionable in Bengal, it was open to the Commissioner of Police or 
the District Magistrate to suspend its exhibition, and for the Local Govern¬ 
ment to prohibit it, and this action had been taken in some instances recently. 
The Government of Bengal had been examining the question of strengthening 
the staff of the Board of Film Censors in Calcutta with a view to improving 
the control exercised by them. 

A few more demands wore next voted and the Council was prorogued. 

Swarajists’ letter to the President. 

After last evening’s incidents in the Bengal Council the Swarafists and 
the Nationalists did not attend the Council on this day but sent the following 
letter to Sir Evan Cotton, the President: 

Dear ,Sir,—ft is uppai'uiit from wliat took placu yesterday that it is impossible for 
the membfii's ot the Council to do tliftir duty l)y their clector.aP'S, as tliisy arc not permitted 
legitimate freedom of debate. It appe.:n’,s tliat Mr. A. C, Baiicrieo in i.hc course of ids 
speech said: “It is a dopartment {referring to tiic District Intelligence Staff) the 
ostensible object of which is to detect crimes, but we find tliat in some cases at all event 
its activities were move identitied in manufacturing evidence than in detecting crimes,” 
Sir Hugh Stephenson having objected to that statement, you ruled that you could not 
allow it without having lieard yourself what Mr. Banerjee had said, and without asking 
Mr, Biiuin'jee as to what he had said. It is clear that Sir Hugh Stephenson made a 
T!iisTeprese,ul:ition, and although Mr. Banerjee rc-stated to you what he had actually said, 
you called upon him to withdraw the statement. It is furtlier clear that your ruling 
subse<iaently given shows that your first rnling was wrong. We cannot but regard your 
order c.'illing upon Mr. Banerjee to withilraw as an inlringement of the liberty of speech, 
to which every conncillor is entitled, and we fmd it exlrcrnidy difficult to ilisoliarge our 
duty as mciribers of the (louncil if rulings arc given in this manner, and if members who 
insist on their right are treated with such scant courtesy. We have further to observ(.! 
that ibis is not the lii'st time that the members of our {laities Inive, taken exception to 
the offetisive tone in which they are addrcsscil and the temper displayed by you—(.Sd.) 
B. flHAKll.WAllTI, on behalf of the Nationalist Party, and C. K. DAS, on behalf ot 
I Ih' Swarj Party. 
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Governor’s Certification. 

H. E. the Governor o( Bengal finally certified the reject¬ 
ed budget grants by a Cummunique issued on May 5th. 
It says:— 

In lh« Bession which has just closeit the bcgisltitivc Council mudc certain reduotious 
in the Budget demaiidB tor rcseivcd Hubjects. The rejected items ot expenditure, which 
the Governor has certilied as cBocntial to the diacliarge ot his responsibility for the 
subject, are explained below in Die order of the major lii-ads of the Budget, 

The demand of Its, ‘20,Ur),000 under the head “ b—Land Uevenuo—Survey and Settle¬ 
ment ” was reduced by Bs. 2,50,000. 

The increase in the estimated cost ot survey and settlement in 1925-26 was mainly 
due to the provision for the minor settlement operations in the Chittagong district. These 
are necessary because the term of the present settlement expires in 1924-25 and the new 
settlement mutt be made within live yc ars. I’ostponcmeut of any part of the programma 
would cause loss, not only by ibe piolongatiou of the operations but also by the postpone¬ 
ment of the increase in revenue expected on the completion ot the settlement. The same 
remark applies to the operations in tlic Bakarganj district where Government and tem¬ 
porarily settled estates are being resettled. No reduction under the head of minor settle¬ 
ment operatioi s is possiblti .... f its Kxcelicncy is responsible for seeing that economy 
is observed in these settlement operations, in the interest of the lancUords and tenants, who 
bear tbree-foui’ihs ot the cost, as well as the general taxpayer, lie does not consider that 
it would be consistent vviili the discliarge of ttiai icsponsibility if he were to agree to a 
, temporary reduction which wouhl result in an ultimate enhancement of the cost by 
Ba. 2,70,000. His Excellency lias, thorefore, certitied t hat the expenditure provided lur 
by the demand of Ks. 20,05,000 under t he hea<! “ .5 J.aiul lieveiiue—Survey and Settle¬ 
ment " !s essem iul to the discharge of liis responsibility for the subject. 

General' Adini 11 istratioii, 

Thu IiCgislative Council reduced tlic deniaml tor llie grant for His Excellency’s Band 
from Kb. S2,OoO to Us. 42,000. His (f.xcrlleiicy lias consiilured the position created by 
this reduction iiiid l as asceilained that ju order lo give effect to it, it would be necessary 
to reduce tlie strength of the band to one director ami 12 musicians. A baud of this size 
would be unable to fuliil the functions which tin; present band performs on ceremonial 
occasions. On the other liaiul, it would be iargei ilian is absoiulu.y necessary for sinallor 
functions, dlis Excellency is satislied that a director and twenty musicians is the mini¬ 
mum strength required lor a hand capable of rendering music of the class penlormed by 
the present band, and sucli a band coukl be luaii.taiiud at an annual expenditure of 
Its. 70,000. The men engaged in the band are all eidistcd soldiers and are paid according 
to ibeir rank ; reduction in tiie cost of the band caiuuit tberetorc bo etfected in any other 
way than by reducing tlie^ streiiglb. II the (,'otincil is not prepared to vote thi; sum of 
Its 70,000 to maintain tin-band at its iniiiimum sti'engtli, Ills Hxccliemiy will be obliged 
to dispense with the baud altogelbcr and to substitute for it a small orcliestia. I’rovisiou 
would then have to be made fur the occasional hiring of outside musicians for oeremoniai 
ocuasioiiB. 

As His K.tcellency is of opinion that those facts were not within the knowledge of 
the Legislative L'ouneii when their vote was recorded on the 20th March, he has certilied 
the expenditure of Ks. 14,000 requiiTvl for a period ot six montlis to cover expenditure at 
the rate of Ks, 10,000 per annum, arui has directed that the matter be re-submitted to 
the Legislative Council during tin; monsoon session by means of a supplementary demand 
for the expeuiliture of the Secoml bait ot the year. 

Administration of .lostice. 

The demand ot Rs, 42,000 for the allowance to Hie Solicitor to Government 
has been Ti'duoed by Rs. 16,000. The present Bolicitor was appointed, with the sanction 
of the Government of India, wit,h effect from the I ttli January, 1926, for a term of live 
years on a contract allowance of Rs. 3,500 per month. Tho Government Solicitor, in 
addition to the legal business of the Government of Bengal, is required to conduct ;— 
(a) The civil legal business ol the Government of India at Calcutta, {b) Criminal work 
of an advisory nature for the departments of the Government of India located at Calcutta, 
(c) The civil iCgal buBiuess ol Hie Ooveiuuieut of Assam at Calcuua. {d) Advisory work 
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in cases connected with couveyaucea and . aes of a complicated character referred to him 
by the Legal Bemembranecrs of the dt irnment of Bihar and Orissa and Aasam. The 
Government of Bengal recover Rs. 1,500 a month, i «, Rs. 18,000 a year, from the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the other Local Governments on the amount of the work done on their 
behalf. The actual cost to the Government of Bengal is therefore Rs. 2,000 a month, 
Rs. 24,000 a year, which is the figure suggested during the debate in Council as the 
correct amount for the allowance payable to the Government Solicitor. The above facts 
do not appear to have been within the knowledge of the members of the Council when 
they recorded their votes on the 24th March. 

His Excellency, while agreeing to explore all possibilities of reducing expenditure 
under this head, if and when a suitable opportunity occurs, does not at present think 
that the business of the Solicitor can be conducted efficiently at a less cost than 
Rs. 3,600 a month. His Excellency has, therefore, restored the full amount. 

Tolice. 

Of the demands under the head “ Calcutta Police," those for travelling allowance, 
Rs. 86,000, and for “ Supplies and Services—Arms and Accoutrements,” Re. 4,000 were 
refused, while that for‘‘Superintendence ” was reduced from Rs. 2.40,700 to Rs. 40,700. 
In none of these instances was it asserted that the work of the department could be 
carried on without the provisions in (jnestion, and the cuts appear to have had no definite 
object. The Governor has therefore restored these demands. 

A <lfiraand of Rs. 26,600 on account of temporary force for the Calcutta Police was 
reduced by Rs. 20,000. The aigumouts tor the reduction in this case appear to have been 
based on a comparison with the actuals for the preceding year. The increase over the 
actuals for the proceeding year is due to the employment oi an additional temporary 
force. His Excellency has satisfied himself that the employment of this is inevitable in 
the present circumstances, and find it necessary therefore to restore the provision. 

In two other cases reductions of Rs. 10,000 each wore made in the demand for 
Rs. 72,400 for the pay of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, which is included in the 
demand of Rs, 2,40,700 for superintendence under Presidency Police, and in the demand 
for Rs, 2,60,000 for the pay of sei'geante. These were both '* lump cuts," not being 
directed against any particular post the work of which could be dispensed with or 
otherwise carried out. The reduction in the latter case is small in comparison with the 
total demand, but Budget provision for each of these beads was so finely out on the basis 
of actuals and of the sanctioned force, that the reduced provision is not likely to cover 
the expenditure for the year. His Excellency has, therefore, restored these two items. 
In the case of a similar reduction of Bs. 10,000 in the provision of Rs. 1,73,200 for the 
pay of Inspectors m the Calcutta Police, His Excellency is not satisfied that it will be 
impossible to meet the pay of the staff out of the reduced provision, and has therefore 
not restored this item. 
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SUSPEXSIO.V OF TRANSFERRED SUBJECTS 

Suspension of Transferred Subjects in Bengal 

Oa the 13th June 1925 the Government of India ‘Gazette Extraordinary' 
announced, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, the- 
decision of the Government that the transfer of all transferable subjects in 
Bengal (under Section II of the Devolution Rules) is suspended, with 
eSect from that day till January 21, 1927—that is, for the life time of the- 
present Council. 

This does not me-an that suspension may not be terminated on an, 
earlier date, should the existing Council indicate its desire to secure recon¬ 
sideration of the position or should its terms of office be brought to a close 
earlier. 

The resolution announcing this said ; — 

The decision that the transfer of all transferrable subjects in the 
Province of Bengal shall be suspended from June 13, 1925, until January, 
1927, has been announced, and the Governor-General-in-Council takes this 
opportunity of stating the reasons which have led the Government of India. 
and the Secretary of-State-in-Council to the decision. 

Council And Salaries 

“ The present Bengal Legislative Council met for the first time on 
January 21, 1924. On March 2 (, 1924 tiie Council rejected the demand for 
the salaries of Ministers by one vote. A motion which was equivalent to 
a vote of censure had, however, been moved in the same Council on 
February 20, 1924 aud had been rejected. The Ministers accordingly did 
not consider the vote of March 24 as a vote of censure, and they were 
prepared to continue in office without .salary, 

" His Excellency the Governor of Bengal also accepted the view that 
the decision of the Council on March 24 did not necesserily represent its 
considered opinion, either in regard to the personnel of the existing Ministry, 
or in regard to the question whether any Ministers should be appointed 
at all. ft was therefore decided to re-snbmit the matter for the re-considera¬ 
tion of the Council at its next meeting and meanwhile, Ministers continue 
office. 

Supplementary Demand 

" A supplementary demand for the salaries of Ministers was placed 
before the Council on August 26, 1924 and was rejected by b8 votes to 06 . 
The Ministers then resigned, and His Excellency the Governor assumed 
charge of the administration of the transferred subjects under the Trans¬ 
ferred Subjects (Temporary adrainiitration) Rules. 

On February 17, 1925, the Council by a majority 0175 to 51 votes 
carried a resolution recommending that a provision be made for the salaries 
of Minister in the budget for the year 1925-26, 

Position Defined 

•' Nawab Bihadur Nawab All Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, and Raja 
Maumatha Nath Ray Chaudhry were appointed to be Ministers on March 14, 
1925 and at the same time, an official announcement was issued to the Press 
of which the following is an extract:— 

" In order that there may be no misunderstanding it is perhaps 
desirable to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the 
action of the Council in certain eventualities. If the demand for Ministers 
salaries is again rejected in toto, the Government will regard this as 
an indication that the Council refuses to provide salaries for any Ministers. 
In that case His Excellency will apply to the Government of India to 
re-transfer all the transferred subjects, under Devolution Rule 6, and if 
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this is done, Bengal would thereafter be govered by a Governor-in-Council. 
Any motion to reduce the salaries of ministers to less than Ra. 3,000 a 
month will similarly be regarded by the Government as a refusal on the 
part of the Council to provide adequate salaries for any Ministers and. if 
carried, will have a similar result. 

" If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by any sum 
between one thousand rupees or two thousand rupees per month is carried, 
it will be accepted by the Government as a figure at which the Council 
desided to fix the remuneration of Ministers. 

If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal 
sum, between one rupee and one hundred, is carried this will be regarded 
by the Government as indicating a vote of censure on the Ministers, who 
will then resign, and others will be appointed in their place.” 

Again Rejected 

" The opinion of Council on their successors can be expressed, either by 
the nominal reduction of one hundetd rupees in me of the demands for 
transferred subjects which has still to be voted, or, latter when a supple¬ 
mentary demand is made in the next session, for the nominal sum which 
has been reduced. On March 24, 1925 the Council by a majority of 69 to 
63 again rejected the demand for the salaries of Ministers though, during 
the discussion of the motion for the demand, the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson 
made it clear that the total rejection of the demand would be interpreted 
as indicating that the Council did not desire to have any Ministers at all. 

The Ministers then resigned and on March 25, His Excellency the 
Governor again resumed chaigi; of the administration of the transferred 
subjects, under the Temporary Administration Rules. 

*' The present Bengal Council has, therefore, on three occasions, decided 
10 provide no salaiies lor Ministers, though the issue was very difinittly 
put before it on the last occasion. It is clear that iht administiatkn of 
the transferred subjects by the Governor, under the temporary Administration 
Rules, cannot continue indefinitely, as such an arrangement is neither 
suitable nor intended as a permanent form of administration. 

“ In these circumstances the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State have DO alteinative but to accept the thrice expressed desire of the 
existing Legislative Council that there shall be no transferred subjects in 
Bengal. For this reason suspension of transfer has been directed for the 
life time cf the present Council, that is up to the 2iBt January, 1927, tebioh 
is three years irom the date on which the Council first met. 
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Tlie Legislative Assembly 

DELHI—JANUAHY-MARCH SESSION 1925 

The WiQ*:er Sossioti of tho Tndiiin Legislature was opened in State at Delhi 
on January 30, 1925 by H. E. tho Vicicroy in the presence, amongst others, of the 
Prince and PriucGS Arthur of (Jonuauglit and a large and distinguished gathering. 
Lord Reading addressing the members of both Houses of the Legislature 
reviewed the main events affecting India of tlio past year and made 
tho following announcements : — 

Tho Government will soon send an officer to examine the lowlands in Kenya 
for Indian settlement, 

Loi'd Si;iUthl)Orough’,s Committee on East Africa has agreed to hear a re- 
piesenlative of India. 

It is th£ Odvernment’s intention to appoint an authoritative Currency Com* 
ra tee, and if tho present movement towards more stable conditions 
continues, the Committee .should bo appointed not later than a year 
he nee. 

In view of the A.sscmbly’.s opinion, tho Government will appoint a small 
committee to report on material existing fur an Economic Enquiry. 

His Excellenc.y said he fully approved of Lord Lytton’s action in certifying 
tho Bengal Grdinauee Bill aud, faking what lie described as a wholly 
exceptional course, mentionod that the necos.sity for the Ordinance had 
licon approved of unanimou.sly by liotii European and Indian members 
of tiie ilongal Govorument aud the Government of India. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The Viceroy spoko for forty-five miuute,s, his speech covering the whole 
ground of Indian political altliirs, overseas, beyond the Frontier, and within 
India itseif. It \vas full of the usual platitudes, quite non-committal in such 
important questions as the Nafal .anti-Indian Ordinance and the Muddiman 
Report, wliilo the only matter which warmed up Lord Reading was the 
Bengal Oidiiiaiico which he had suddenly sprang upon an unsuspecting people, 
His Excellency referred to tlio friendly relations with Afghanistan, improved 
conditions in Waziristan, sigQ,s of a trade iievival, the position of 
Indians in Africa where the pendulum had swung against Indian interests in 
South Afi'ica and in favour of lliem in 1'la.st Africa, the Government’s hope of 
finding a solatioii of tho delicate problem of tho Natal Oi-dinance, further 
protection of tiro steel industry, tho proposed increase in the Government’s 
power to ensure tho supply of ciUTency on an adequate scale, the Exchange 
que.stion which an autlioritativo Committee will bo appointed to examine not 
later than twelve months hence if the movement towards more stable condi¬ 
tions in tliewcrid at large confiniios, the labours of the Muddiman Committee, 
and tho need for promoting good feeling between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. Tho longest and_ the mo.st important passage in his speech— 
of whieli it formed about one-third in lengtli—wa.s about the affairs of Bengal, 
and the Oidinauce. The Viceroy did not traverse ground which had been 
covered iKifore in Calcutta by himself and Lord Lytton. (See Register, 1924, 
Vol II.) He wi.s}ied to refer to certain aspects of the Ordinance and he 
greatly warmed uf) as lie described the activities which, unchecked, would 
place helpLes.s citizens at the mercy of a pitiless criminal organisation. 

The Situation in Bengal 

Lord Reading’s tone rapidly bGoamo ono of grave and weighty monition. 
He could not believe tliat tho members of any political party; would deny 
that it was tlio Government’s duty to prevent sucli a condition of affairs. 
He vehemently denied that the terrorist activities could be checked by tho 
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ordinary law. It was in complete disregard of the facts. He proceeded to 
take what he described as a wholly exceptional course in inlorming the 
Houses that both the European and Indian members of his Executive Council 
had arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only 
remedy. Lord Olivier and the Labour Government in England had concurred. 
This part of his Excellency’s speech is given in full below by reason of its 
obvious importance.— 

Said his Excellency 

“It may also become necessary for my Government to introduce to the 
Legislature a measure to define the powers of the High Court in relation to 
tribunals and to proceedings under the special Bengal criminal legislation. You 
are aware that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has exercised the powers 
conferred upon him under the Government of India Act and has certified and 
signed the Bill. I take this opportunity of stating tliat His Excellency’s action 
in this respect has my full approval, and that I shall support both him and 
his Government to the extent of my powers in meeting what I regard as a 
serious emergency. Inasmudi as I have decided to reserve the Act foi' tlio 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, I do not now propose to discus.s its 
detailed provision or the Bill which my Government may eventually seek to 
introduce, should His Majesty-in-Council signify assent to the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act. 

‘Nevertheless as this legislation had its origin in the Ordinance which I, as 
Governor-General in the exercise of the special responsibilities laid upon me, 
promulgated, let mo refer to cor tain aspects affecting the i.ssue of the Ordiiuancc, 
Very full explanations have already been given to the public. Inspite, how¬ 
ever, of the full ventilatiou which tlie auostion lias received, some important 
aspects of it appear to be still clouded by the rai.sts of misapprehension in tlie 
mmds of some sections of the public, and the necessity both of my action and of 
the course adopted by the Government of Bengal has repeatedly boon 
challenged. 

‘I shall not travel again over the ground covered in my Calcutta speech. As 
the result of public disuus.sions it is now admitted on all sides, even by the 
most convinced opponents of special measures and special legislation, that a 
terrorist movement exists in Bengal and tliat widespread conspiracies for violent 
crimes have been established. The olijects which these conspiracies have in 
view as a result of their crimes are also not disputed. It lia,s been proved by 
sad experience that the ordinary Jaw, oven when reinforced by the use of 
Regulation 3 in eases to which it can l<o applied, is inolTeotive to stop the 
movement or even to check its growth, and that the progress of the movement 
involves loss of life not only among ollicials but among innocent citizens 
unconnected with Govornment or with the activities of any political party. 
Yet, inspite of tliis knowledge of those facts, there has been bitter criticism 
of the measures adopted to check and cure the evil. 

T find it hard to believe that tho.so who indulge so freely in criticism liave 
ever seriously attempted to think out Ihe eventual implications of the movemoiit 
or earnestly endeavoured to consider the responsibilities of Government or of 
the Governor-General in the case. It is liardly conceivable that any thinking 
man can approve of the spread of activities which seek to torrurise the popula¬ 
tion by breaking down establi.shcd authority through a campaign of murder of 
officials and do not hesitate to destroy innocent victims wlio cross their path 
or to exact reprisals in the form of tlio lives of those who give evidence or 
information of contemplated outrages. It is obvious that those activities can 
only end, if unchecked, in the paralysis of Government and of law and order 
and may place the lives and jiroporfies of helpless citizens at the mercy of a 
pitiless criminal organisation- 

Disbeqabd of Facts 

‘I cannot believe that any member of any political party in India, even it he 
is opposed, and vehemently opposed, to the Government as now constituted in 
India, would deny that it was the duty of Government to prevent the coming 
to pass of such a condition of affairs. But it is urged that the Ordinance was 
not necessary. It is argued that these criminal activities could be adequately 
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chcoked by the efforts of the police and the prosecution of the malefactors be¬ 
fore conns of justice. I wholeheartedly . wish that I could subscribe to this 
arfniniont, but I cannot accept it because it is in complete disregard of the true 
facts, it is essential to remember that we were not dealing with criminals who 
could be arrested and tried for crimes on evidence freely given by persons 
■with )iothing to fear from their action in giving testimony. We were not dealing 
with rho violent and open in.suiTection of a mob, which could be fought with 
its own w’oapons. Wc were on the contrary dealing with widespread secret 
societies with many ramifications, which had taken the greatest care to conceal 
their insidious organisations and nefarious plans and were _ prepared to exact, 
swiftly and secretly, terrible repri.sals upon members of their own society or 
meinbi;rs of fho public, giving information an to their actions. Yon will doubt¬ 
less rc member tliat 1 addres.sed you on this subject at the opening of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Legislature in .lanuary of last year. Therciifter the Government 
of Bengal and ray Government w'ere for a long time in anxious consultation in 
regard to measures and every el'lort was made to cope with the danger by the 
ordinai-y law, reinfor(ied liy such special action as lay within pur power. Re¬ 
gulation III was used for reasons and in a manner I have previously explained 
to this Legislature. These mea.surcs, however, proved ineffective and finally 
after c.ichausting all tlio weapons in their armoury, the Government of Bengal 
made a request to my Oovcrninont. The members of my Government, 
Europeons and Indians, after tsirefid consideration of the evidence and with 
full knowledge of tlio history and character of the local situation, were una¬ 
nimous in applying to mo to issue an ordinance giving special powers to 
deal with this dangerous oraergoncy. The investigation of tho situation did not 
rest there. 

Notwithstanding that it was for mo to determine whether the Ordinance 
should issue, it is for tho Execulivo t:o as.sist in administering its powers. 
Moreover I liave, during my term of office, learnt to value the advice of the 
members of my Council and [ have always derived the greatest help from their 
consider ed opinions. I thcr’eforo consulted thonr. I am well aware that I am 
taking a wholly exceptional cottrso in giving you this information, but I do it 
advisedly after careful thought. The whole question was then studied in aU 
aspects try tire members of uiy Government, both Europeans and Indians, who 
arrived at a unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only remedy 
available. The situation was tlicn laid before the Secretary of State, including 
tho provio.sals for tiro i,iromulga.li(m of the Ordinance. The whole matter was 
.submitted to careful examiuation by Lord Olivier and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment as t,hen constituted. They agreed with the course suggested as the only 
l)u,s.sibl 0 method of dealing with the dangers Lacing the peace of Bengal. 

‘Yotr will thus ob,serve that my action was not only due to my personal con¬ 
viction of th'5 iieccs-sity for' it. brrt Brat tiro view taken by me and also by 
His Exciillency the Governor of Bongal has the support and approval of high 
and exiorienced authorities, both European and Indian, and was approved by 
tho tlum Secretary of State. I have already explained elsewhere why 
the members of the Legislature wore not consulted in September last. 
It lia.s sincii been uiged tliat (lie Legislature should have been summoned 
again btforo I took tiie step of promulgation. In my judgment this 
course v’as ncithei' in the circumstances desirable nor indeed was it 
riossiblo, if tlie means devised were to pirovo effective. The responsibility 
was of a nature which t.ould not bo shared and it would not be right or proper 
for mo to try to share it with ooii or to place it on your shoulders. Consulta- 
(ion with the Iiegislature would have meant puWicity. The aim was to prevent 
crime and to iiaralyse the activities of the conspiracies. 

Two Essentiai. Featuipes- 

‘Past experience in the Government of India and the conclusions of the 
Rowlatt Committee point to the fact, that to eheek conspiracies of this nature with 
succes.s two features are es,senfia!. In the first place, the organisations must not 
know' that general action of a special nature is under contemplation against 
them, and in tin’ second place, the method of working and the sourcesof inform¬ 
ation must not. bo endangord, directly or indirectly. Any rashness or careless- 
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ness on these points may make future action entirely _ fruitless and completely 
nullify the object to be secured. If discussions in this Legislature had taken 

E lace, these conditions could not have boon fulfilled and the Ordinance would 
ave proved futile as a remedy for the disease. 

‘There is, I regret to say, a tendency among some sections of public opinion 
in India, to confuse all administrative acts with influences having reactions on 
desires for political progres.s. The repression of violent crime has, however, no 
affinity with the treatment of aspirations for advance. They have no resem¬ 
blance in kind or degree and they are phenomena existing on entirely differ¬ 
ent planes. Terrorism no doubt may sometimes batten on a section of political 
thought. It may expand like some foul parasite growth deriving strength 
from living sources outside its own entity. It may flourish for a tiine in this 
conjunction if it can cajole or frighten a politiiial party into acquiescence or 
into encouragement of its activitioB, 

‘But no political party can continue to live with terror for a friend. The 
parasite will kill the host. True politic,!,! progre.ss can have no lot or part with 
terrorism. Whatever differences of opinion may exist between me and my 
Government and sections of piiblie opinion regarding tlie Ordinance, I trust 
that the members of the Indian Legistature will realise that mv action was 
taken only after the most careful examination of the whole situation and with 
the sole object of preventing violent crime.'’ 

THE ASSEMBLY-DEUIE-JANUARY 23, 1925 

The Assembly first mot for formal bu.sinc.ss on the 22nd January. About sixty 
questions were asked of which the most important were the following : Ques¬ 
tions were asked regarding the reasons for Iho resignation of Sir D, M, Dalai as 
High Commissioner in London, but Sir Charles I'unes declined to answer and 
furnish information because he .said it would be against public interest ! Ques¬ 
tions were also asked about the Taxation Committee and the way the Govern¬ 
ment was flouting the Assembly’s vofli on the matter to which the Finance 
Member replied by drawing attention to tho Viceroy’s speecli wherein a 
Committee was proposed. The pcnsoTine! was announced or the Economic 
Enquiry Committee which consi.sted of Sir M, Visveswarayya as Chairman, and 
Ft. Harkishen Kaul and Prof. Burnett Hurst of Allahabad a.s members. The 
object was to “examine the material at present available for framing an 
estimate of the economic income of the various chusses of (ho people of British 
India, to report on its adequacy, and to make recommendations as to the best 
manner which it may be supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general 
economic survey should bo carried out, with an estimate of tire expenditure 
involved in giving effect to such recommendations.” But what tire Assembly 
and the country desired was that the Economic and the Taxation Enquiries 
should he conducted by tlio same Committee. The Government however, as 
is its wont, flouted the Assembly and appointed two distinct Committees for 
obvious reasons. 

The House then agreed to the Commerce Member’s motion for election of 
a panel of 8 members of whom .5 shall be selected to sit on the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways, 

Registbatiom of trape union Bill 

Sir Charles Innes then introduced a little Bill to permit the levy of fees for the 
inspection of wireless installations on ships, and Sir Bhupendranath Mitra a 
more important one to provide for the Registration of Trade Unions. Sir Bhupen¬ 
dranath outlined the purpose of the Bill intented to encourage the development 
of Trade Unionism in India on healthy lines. It was a simple measure, he said, 
and it broke new ground in India, The Bill vvas prepared in response to a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly some four years ago. 

Thf, Paper Currency Bill 

The Finance Member’s Paper Currency Bill was then introduced. By the device 
of substituting the words “one thousand” for “eight hundred and fifty” in tho 
Currency Act of two years ago, tho Government will invest in the Paper Currency 
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Reserve up to the maximum of Rs. 100 crores in order to meet seasonal demands 
for additional currency and so guard against shortness of money and an unduly 
high Bank rain. Tliis measure had heou “gazetted”, so Sir Basil could introduce the 
Bill and forthwith ask the House to take it into consideration. He gave tno 
Assembly a lecture on India’s financial problems and on the effect of we 
War on world prices, but ho was not able to obtain immediate approval of nis 
snixstantmi monon. After the hmoheon interval, which was taken on the con¬ 
clusion of Sir Basil’,s ,35 minutes’ .speech. Sir Pnrshotaradas Thakurdas, in a 
critical mood, i lOved the adjournment of tlio dohato until another day which was 
adopted. 

DELni-2:i JANUARY, 1925. 

Next day, uftoi some 20 (luostions have been put and answered. Sir 
Shivaswanii Iyer moved a message of condolence on Mr. Montagus death. 
There wa.s feeling speeches and touching sympathy expressed from all sides of 
the House and the President undertook to convey the message to Mr. Montagu s 
family. The President next announced that Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. M. A_. 
.linnali. Sir P. Thakurdas and Mr- D’an-.y Lindsay would form tlie panel of 
chairmen for the session. 

There were three resolutions on the agenda ; (a) transfer of the distri^S of 
Sylhet and Kachar from Assam to Bengal ; (b) appointment of a Currency Com¬ 
mittee, and (ci) (lonslitution of a Supreme Court in India. Only the urst two 
were moved but the discussion of both wa.s adjourned. The first resolution 
wn.s moved by Mr. Aucy of Berar instead of by Mr. Chanda, who was the mam 
spirit behind the movement. Mr. Ancy referred to the resolution passed by 
the Assam Council last July that the two dLstricts be re-transferred to_ Bengal. 
After Ooverument members had opposed the motion the discussion was 
postponed till the iSoptornber Session at the .suggestion of Mr. Ahraecl Ah Ivhan, 

ll'l'OlNTMENT or A CuRRKNCY COMMITTEE. 

Hut. adjourn in cut was also the fate of Mr. Yeniiatapati Raju’s resolution reoom- 
meiuliiig the inunediate apiiointmont of a Currency Committee with an Indian 
non-offfeial majority and an Indian chairman. After the mover and several 
otliors had spoken, it was apparent that; the dehalo would, drag on till a late hour 
and as in that case, owing to an Executive Council meeting, the liouse would 
be without the Finance Memlier, the debate was adjourned and the House rose. 

Sir Camplioll RHODES sympathised wiih tho de.sire for a Committee but he 
wanted experts on it, fnclians it you like, but as exports not Indians, .ihere should 
be no attempt, to term a packed Coimnittee to registei;'the pro-eonceived ideas ot 
the Cotton Qreeti of Doinbay or the authors of political (diatribes disguised as 
economic treatises, The restrictions imposed by tlie mover would, he said, squeeze 
out the Finance Member from niemhcrship of theCommitteo, for the Imperial Bank 
of India and the I'lxchange Bank.s mu.st be represented, and others as weU. bir 
Campbell ci itised Sir Basil Blackolt’s mention of a period withm which the (jovern- 
inont wmiild move to appoint a Committee. That had been done no doubt to 
conciliate certain opinion. 

He was .soiry that in spite of their past experience the Government con¬ 
templated legislation by tlie calendaf. Sir Campbell agreed that it was wrong for 
India to be at the morcy of tho Fiiianee Member in the matter of^tochawe. 
They would notalway,'! be certain of having ,so biilhant a holder ot that oHice 
as Sir Basil Blackett, but the tiine was not ripe for a committee. The uioyer 
wanted to say it wa.s. It wa.s c,oining, declared Sir Campbell, but ho counselled 
a waiting game. Ho himself was still on the fence between the ^d™* 
cates ot a .sixteen penny and an eighteen penny iiipeo. Incidentally, he rebuked 
the movor for the .statement that it wa.s only in siibjoot eountnes that token 
coinage was treated as imlirnited tender. What about England ? If the rnpee 
were to-day fixed at sixteen pence, five crores of additional taxation would be 
nece.ssary. 

Tiie Finance Member briefly recapitulated the reasons which made the Govern¬ 
ment still delay aripointing a committee. Ifo had to oppose the motion, but 
the difference Avith Mr. Venkatapati Raju was mainly one of words. The 
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experts -whom the Government wanted would certainly include men who knew 
Indian conditions. He himself disliked gold currency and ventured to differ 
from Lord Meston on that point, and he pointed out that it was not necessarily 
a feature of a gold standard, which would exist without there being a single 
gold coin in circulation, lie would like to see India importing more useful 
commodities than gold. 

Sir Fiirshotamdas TIIAKURDAS crossed .sword.s with Sir Campbell Rhodes, and 
expressed the opinion that in the past Indian currency problems had been badly 
handled because their solution liad been arrived at with too much reliance 
on the opinion of London and Calcutla, and not enough attention to the views 
of Bombay. Ho did not mind Sir Gamiihell twitting him with having used the 
ai'guments of the Bengal Chamber of Commereo. lie hoped that that body, which 
apparently was seeing the light at last, would centinuo to exjircss views which 
a man from Bombay could quote with ariproval. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA followed with a brief speech, fervently de¬ 
claring tliat what India wanted was gold, more gold and the reversal of the heavy 
wrongs inflicted _ on her by past nuslake.s. The J’andit did not want to impute 
rnotives. He believed those mistahes had been honc.stly made, but he wanted 
the Oommittoo to bo appointed forthwith, to be mainly Indian, and he did not 
care whether the Chairman was tm Engli.shman or not. Probalily ho ought to be, 
so that the Committee could have the he.st expert advice available to guide their 
delihorations. He did not think Mr. Venkatapati Raju would troiflilc about that, 
if only tlie Government would reconsidci- their attitude on the main issue. 

Sir Alex. M’liddiraan at thi.s stage proposed an adjournment which was 
accepted and the House rose for the day. 


DELHI--26 JANUARY, 1935. 

The Assembly met again on tlie 26th when tho main business on the agenda 
was the Re.solution of Sir Cliarles limes for the grant of a bounly of 50 lakhs 
to the Steel Industry for a year and a Supplementary grant of Rs. 25 lakhs 
as bounty up to 30th March 1925. 

Sir Charles INNES had quite an ca.sy task in proposing that in order 
to give effect to tlie declared policy of the Assembly and afford adequate 
protection to the Indian steel indu.stry a bounty should be paid at the 
rate of Ks. 20 a ton on 70 per cent, of the total weight of ingots manufactured 
monthly from pig iron made in India from Indian ore.s, and that the total amount 
of tho bounty should not exceed Ra. ,50 lakhs in the 12 mqntlis ending the 30th 
September next. The question of the merits of Protection, he held, could 
not be discussed, for the Assembly was committed. The point was that 
the policy enshrined in tho Steel Protection Act had broken down owing 
to the heavy drop in the price of Continental steel, whi(;h, as in England 
it.self, was a serious competitor with Biitish steel and, therefore,_ a 
serious competitor to Tata’s whose output iiad been based on British 
specifications. The Tariff Board’s warnings of possible violent tluotuations in the 
price of imported .steel had been fulfilled. Moreover, as ahvay.s happened when a 
Government talked about protection, there hadbeen unusually heavy imports made 
with the view of forestalling tlie new duties. 'rhc,se had created largo stocks which 
tended to depress prices. The Government put forward the solution of the problem 
by moans of bounties t.iocause tho Tariff Board's recommendation of increased 
duties would throw on the consumer an extra burden of Rs, 2 orores, and 
the benefits accruing to Tata’.s on that account were incommensurate therewith. 
Last year the Government had relu.sed to resort to bounties because they hud 
no money. Now tho surplus revenue derived from_ the new duties, partly 
lieeause importers had not been completely successful in tlicir race against time 
and partly because they expected tlie imposition of further duties had been 
greatly in excess of tho estimates. This decided the Government in resorting to 
a bounty rather than increased Protection, especially as the latter would have 
to be on a high scale if it were to bo effective. 

Tho bounty was to be assessed on production and not on sales as they did 
not want to encourage forced sales at ruinous prices. Their proposal was more 
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generous tlian that put forward by the Tariff Board. The Government felt that 
the steel industry had reached a very difficult .stage in its exi,stenee. It was 
really a national industry and he left sure that the Assembly would support a 
measure intended to help that industry to win its way througli to assured pros¬ 
perity, The Gommerco Memboi- did not forgot to give the shareholders of 
Tata’s a piece of advice, it was public property that a scheme of reconstruction 
had been recommended by the diroc.tors. If the Comjtany was as.sisted by tho 
Goveimment it was the duty of the Company to do what'it could to help 'itself. 
Sir Charles did not; pretend to express an opinion on the merits of tho .scheme 
proposed, but he pointedly ohserved tiiat .some foi'in of rocon.struction was 
admittedly ner.iossaiy, and as the country wa.s malciug some sacrifices for Tata’s 
it was only fair that the .sharcholder.s slionld themselves bo prepared to undergo 
the same process to put the Company on a tirm basis. VVhou tlio Commerce 
Mombor sat down amid applau.se iboro was a di.stinct jiause and it seemed that 
all that the Chair liad to do wa.s to put tho motion to tin; vote. Mr. Joshi 
however, had an amondment or two on the iiaper. 

Mil. Josui’s OrrosmoN. 

These were ruled out of order a.s fho rre.sidcut i)ointcd out that lio could not 
discuss the merits oi Fnitoctiou and the liidianisatiou of Tata’s capital, Tata’s labour 
and Tata’s directorate, but Mr. Jo,shi succeeded in getting in most of his points 
and, indeed, was actually aduumished for exceeding tho time limit. Nor was Mr, 
Joslii loss ingenious in liis respectful and friendly arguments with the Chair. 
Sir Charles Innos had admitted that the bouut.y pi'opusal was made because 
th.e policy of Protection had broken down, as Mr. -foshi had said it wmuld last 
year. WJiy, thm'eforo, could not Mr, Joshi discuss that policy and show that 
the veal roraedy wa.s natioaialisation of tho .steel iudiisliy ? Sir Charles Itmea 
asked for protection of Tata’s, wliidi included protection of the shartdioJders and 
their capital. It vms, in the view of Mr. Johsi, (/uite iclovant to discu.s.s the 
protection which should be afforded to Tata’s workmen who had invested their 
lives in tlie industry. Seventeen hundred of them had l>oeii dismissed and was 
tlio Assemlily goiru; to .sit with folded hands and talce no .steps to make tho 
grant of the bounty conditional on luopei’ triiatment of labour,^ (.Hherwise, wlien 
tho matter came, uu for I'oviow in September next they inight tind that 5,000 
more workmen had licen dismissod. I!ut tho Chair, admitting the cieverness 
with whicli Mr, Joshi tlressod up the rvord ‘■|•’rotoctioa” in many guises, was 
adamant and rominded him that the House wa.s tli.scussing l;ho iirotoction of 
'Tata’s against Belgian competitors, not the protection of tho Jamsiiodjtur 
workmen against tie; Tata Directorate. 

Tho following is the re,solution moved by Sir Charles Innos 

"This Assoinhly recoiumeiids of tho Governor-General in Council that a 
bounty should be paid on stisj. manufactured in India between the 1st 
October, 1924, and the 30tli Sciilcmber, 1925, subject to tho following 
conditions 

tl) The 'county should be iraid only lo linn.s oi- companies manufacturing 
mainly frtm pig-irou made in India Bum Indian ore.s, steel ingots 
suitable for rolling or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles 
spedlied i. i Part 7 of Schedule 2 to the Indian 'Tariff Act, IS94. 

(2) 'The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such firms 
or comiianics and the bounty should be paid at the rate of Rs. 20 a 
toil on 7b po' cent, of the toUd weiglit of (ho ingots manufactured 
in each numth. 

(15) Tlie total amount of tile bonnt.y payable under this resolution in tlie 
12 months ending the 30th Soptomhor, 1925, should not exceed 
Us- 5u lakhs.” 

The Resolution Caruiei). 

Sir Charles Imics’s resolution was put and carried. 

Tho Commerce Member tlicii moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. .25 
lakhs be granted to tlm Oovcrnor-Qoiieral in Council to defray the charge which 
will fall for payment during the year ending the 31st xMarch on account of the 
bounty recomended in the previous resolution. 
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Mb. CHAMANLAL at this stage opposed the grant of protection to the 
Tatas. He severely criticised the management of the Tatas which lavishly 
distributed dividends to shareholders four years ago without taking into accouni 
that a depression might come. The company had broken every promise evori 
in respect of their labourers. Incidentally he asked the Prcsidont’s ruling whethei 
shareholders of the Tatas who were membors of the House could vote. The 
President, following the procedure in the House of Commons, ruled that sucli 
members could vote as matter of right, but as a matter of propriety, it was 
left entirely to the member’s personal judgment. 

The second motion of Sir Charles was then agreed to. 

The Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Act 1923 for levy of fees for ins¬ 
pection of Wireless installations of vessels was agreed to without discussion. 

DFJJII-27 JANUARY, 1925. 

Next day the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions includinj) 
the adjourned debate on tho resolution on tlie CiiiToncy Committee. Ar 

interesting feature of this day’s sitting of the Assembly was tho explanatior 
by Sir Basil Blackett of the Government’s opium policy with particulai 

reference to the session of the Opium Conference and a regular volley of supple¬ 
mentary questions which followed from non-offloial benches. 

The Oi’iuii Question 

Mr. Campbell, the Government of India delegate to the Genova 
Opium Conference, had declared again and again at Geneva that In 
represented “India”, and had resented openly and obtained a record or 
the minutes to the effect that he claimed not merely to represent the 

Indian Government, but the Indian people. At the Conference itseb 
when the American delegates attempted to bring forth their proposal for the 
limitation of opium cultivation, in accordance with the medical requirements o1 
the world, Mr. Campbell iiimself put in, on behalf of the Indian 

Government, a definite claim, that this issue should not even be discussed, 
because the Government of India had made a reservation on behalf of “India” 
and therefore even the discussion of such a remedy for the opium evil miglit 
endanger the domestic liberties of tho Indian people, which tho Indiac 
Government was safeguarding. For neaily three years Mr. Campbell had beer 
manoeuvring at Geneva in order to prevent the American proposals from being 
accepted. He fouglit against them on tlie Advisory Committee and in the 
Assembly itself; and now again he was contending to the last limit of decency a1 
the last plenary Opium Conforonoc, which was summoned finally to decide the 
whole question. The Hon. Steplien Porter and Bishop Bront of America both 
indignantly disclaimed this pettifogging dealing and claimed in their turn a full and 
frank discussion of the whole position, giving tlie Government of India official 
permission at the end of the discussion, to object and to make reservation, if he 
so decided, on behalf of his own Government. But even this would not satisfy 
Mr. Campbell, and by his obstinacy and obstruction he brought the wholt 
Conference to a dead-lock, and threw liaok for tlio present tho progress ol 
opium restriction throughout the Avorld. 

For three yeans, this obstructionist policy has been going on. Most un¬ 
fortunately, Indians themselves who have gone to Geneva officially under ordei 
as commissaries of the Indian Government, have become involved in it. One ol 
those, who was most involved in 1921, was Mr. Srinivasa Sastri; and Mr. Hasan 
Imam was hardly less involved in tlio year 1923, along with tho Jam Sahib 
of Jamnagar. 

Original questions on this subject were now tabled by Dr.S.K, Datta. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s written answer stated : “Mr- Campbell’s replacement by Mr. Walter 
is due to the fact that he was called to London and Greece in connection with 
certain matters requiring his presence there. Mr. Campbell is the British 
representative on the Greek Eotugees Settlement Commission and came to assisi 
us in the Geneva Conference only for a short period. Mr. Campbell did 
not fail to give full satisfaction to the Government of India. Mr. Walton is 
Assistant Secretary to the Economic and Overseas Department of the India 
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Office whicli deals with opitiia matters and as such is fully conversant 
with the details of the Government of India’s policy. The appointment of Mr, 
Walton a,s an 1 ndian dologato was made hy the Secretary of State for India and, 
so far as the Government of India are aware, apart from being asked to pursue 
the aocophad p )lic,\', he was not given any speoilic instructions. The Government 
of India liavo seen the newsi)aper reports. The offliJal report.s of the procee¬ 
dings of the Confei'cnce liavo not yol been received. The Government of India 
will consider tiio uuosion of placing oopies tiiereof either on the table of the 
House or in tlm, library as soon as tlioy are received. 

''Tlr<3 Oovernmout of India t>avo nothing to add in regard to the deliberations 
of tlie first Conference, vi/,., that convenod to consider tlie continued use pi 
prepared opiu n in the Far East, ihirma is the only province in India in 
whi(3h opium .s smoked to any large ostcut, but arrangements for rationing 
and regi.stratiou arc so complete and eliock again,st the spread of the habit to 
the younger Burmans so clleetivo as not to leave any room for outside criticisms, 
As regards the second Conforcriee tho ^)o.sition is as below. The Government 
of India welcomo this opportunity of e-vplaining the facts. The resolution of the 
Council of tho liei^ue ot Nations under wliiGi thi.s Conference was summoned had 
in mind not restriction ot the production of raw opium and cocoa leaf to amounts 
required for imdioinal and scionlilic pnrpose.s only, but the limitation of their 
export for medicinal and .sc.ienlilic purposes, i, e. for the manufacture of drugs. 
The American llelegation, however, placed before tlie Conference a redraft of 
the Hague Opium Convention an article of which requires the contracting 
parties to conliue the production of opium to medicinal and scientific purposes. 
jMr, Campbell ridsod the question of wmipotenco of the Conference to discuss a 
matter which was not on tho agenda. Thi.s had not been in tho mind of the 
Government of India in taking part in tlie Clonforencc and in respect of which 
therefore ho had not received specific instructions and though the Conference 
decided against him ho reserved the right of the Government of India to raise 
tlio question agaiu before the Assembly of tho League. 

Geneual, TVilk'-v Oe Government 

‘‘The general policy of tlie Government of India is clear and well known. As 
regards exports tiiey have no intention ito export any drugs cr raw materials 
for manufacturing them to countries that do not wmnt them. In fact the Govern¬ 
ment of India have gone furtlicr and refused or restricted exports in some casos. 
As regards imports, drugs and raw materials for their manufacture cannot be 
imported except under a iicouse i.ssuod by the Excise authorities and in prac¬ 
tice except charfiH (a hemp jiroduct) no drugs or raw materials are imported into 
India otherwise than by smuggler.s, except for medicinal .or scientific purposes. 
As regards internal consumption the Government of India consider that it is an 
inteinal question essentially for each country to .settle by itself and that it is 
not a matter which could be regulated for India by international conventions. 
Excise is in Governors’ provinces a iirovincial tiansforred subject and it is for 
Ministers in consultation with their fjcglslative Gonncils to determine the policy. 
Then there arc the Indian States, the nilens ot which have to settle tneir own 
internal policy. Mr. Campbell was in.striicted to secure the addition of a proviso 
to Art. I of the redraft saving the rights of tho Government of India to 
regulate the diiiiic.stic consumption of raw opium and tho llon’ble Member must 
have seen from newspaper reports that the Indian Delegation acted accordingly. 
The second Conference has recently rasumed its sittings after an adjournment 
and it will be convenient to postpone any further statement to a later date.” 

Resolution on Curuency Committee 

The debate wa.s then ro,sumed on Mr- Raju’s resolution on the Currency 
Committee. The debate itself was not remarkable for any new argument. 
Indeed the resolution was well on its way w'hen Mr, Ramachandra Rao toned 
it down b.y an amendment to tlie effect that a Committee be appointed without 
any avoidable delay and with adequate and eifective representation of Indian 
interc-sts tlvercon. The general sense of tho House seemed to be against 
this milk and water proposition, but all the .same Mr. Jinnah and others sup¬ 
ported it in order to help in the Committee being appointed at an early date. 
Sir Basil Blackett refused to accept even this generous offer of non-officials, 

21 
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for in speaking on this amendment he said that the Committee which the 
Government contemplated to bring into existence as soon as trade conditions 
permitted would be enougli to meet the demand. Tlien up rose Mr. Patel who 
saw through the game of the Government and asked his Madras friend 
whether in face of the Pinance Member’s equivocation he would still 
adhere to his amendment. Mr. Jiunali was now confirmed of the Government s 
delaying tactics and hinted to Uewan Bahadur Kamchandra Rao in terras of 
Mr. Patel’s request. Mr. Ramachandra Rao unhesitatingly withdrew his amend¬ 
ment amidst applause. 

Sir Basil Blackett Uien realised the mistake, but it was too late. To add to 
his discomfiture there was the speech of Mr. Jamnadas Mehtta, who had a 
fling at Sir Malcolm Hailey, a former Einanco Member, now Governor of 
the Punjab. Mr. Mehta, whose amendment in favour of the adoption 
of a gold standard and the estahlisJiment of a State Bank had been 
ruled out by the President, severely condemned the Government policy in 
regard to currency and in a I'inging voico ho declared, much to the dismay of 
the Treasury Benclics, tJiat the (iovernment was committing a fraud on India 
when under pressure from Wliitohall they spent 40 croros by the sale of reverse 
councils. Apei'son who commiite.d fraud wont to jail,but the Finance Member who 
committed the fraud to the e.xtcut of 40 lakhs was now on a provincial gadi! 
The House applauded Mr. .Tamnadas Mehta wliile Sir Basil Blackett tried to 
cover the Government weakness by remarking that Mr. Mehta’s speech was 
too strong even for the Assembly, but the tide was turned against tlie Govern¬ 
ment. The Assembly Ijy a majority of 14 votes carried Mr. Raju’s pro])Osition. 

Railway Giuevance.s 

The otticr ve.solutlon moved in the Assembly was for the appointment of a 
Committee to make an eutiuiry into the grievimco,s of .subordinate servants of the 
railways as to tlieir wages, hours of work, etc. The stioech with which Mr. 
M. K. Acharya initiated the detiate was a strong case for the appointment of a 
Committee and would havoovokod sympathy in any imartor. Mr.N.M.Joshi, in whose 
hands the interests of labourers are .safe, encouraged Mr. Acharaya with a strong 
indictment of tlie Govermueut policy towards labourers. Ho rightly asked, was 
it just that when civil scrvaut.s who were drawing fat salaries got their service 
conditions coiilirmed by the Secretary of State and by the British Parliament, 
the railway seivarits in India .should enter their service on terms which were 
considered to be temporary and that they .should be deprived of oven a Commi¬ 
ttee of enquiry into their grievances y But I!ie,se appeals made no impression 
on the mind of Sir Cliaile.s Imies who viewed the resolution as an appeal of 
discord throivn by Mr. Acharya in order to divide the railway administrations 
from their omployce,4. lie depi’ocatcd politicians entering the sacred field of 
railways whic.h, lie said, should be free from politics if tlicre was to be effi¬ 
ciency. The horj'or of the Commerce Member at the growth of a domocratio 
Assembly which was slowly i)r.viug into tlie details of the railway administra¬ 
tion was great, but this did not cbange the As.sembl,v’s mood. Further discussion 
on the subject was adjourned and the House rose foi’ the day. 


DEBATE ON THE BENGAL OEDINANCE 

DELHI-2S JANUARY 1U25 

The Assembly met ou the 28 January for the groat debate on the Bengal 
Ordinance. There was a tense oxeiteinent and the public galleries wei'o packed 
to the full. Immediately after ciuostioii-timc which was rather dull— 

Mr. DORAISWAMI IYENGAR moved iiis resolution urging Government 
“ that steps be_ taken forthwith to supersede by an Act of Indian 
Legislature the Criminal law Amendment Ordinance 1 of 1924 made and pro¬ 
mulgated by the Governor-General for and in the iuovince of Bengal. ” 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said he oamo from Madra.s and could not therefore 
be charged witii bias or excitement in dealing with the subject. He referred in 
turn to the various speeches of Lord Lytton in justification of the Ordmance. 
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He said that Lord Lytton, in deelarini^ that he was not prepared to give the 
protection, of law to those who worked outside the law, was thereby only proving 
the publio charge that he had enacted a lawless law. Then again the Governor 
had said that the High Court .liidgos were not willing to act in the executive 
capacity. Ca the other hand, H.E. 1 he Viceroy, in addrc.ssing this imbecile Assem- 
Wy wrongly 'ialled I’arliatnont, had assured that judicial opinions of the High 
Court Judges were being taken. 

The PRESIDENT called the member to order for having called the Assembly 
an imbecile body. The Pre,sident said that ho could not allow such an epithet 
to be used regarding thi.s body so long as he presided over it. 

Continuing Mr. Doraswami Iyengar said that the Viceroy’s .speech in Calcutta 
purported to show that the anarchist,s had nothing iu common with political 
parties whom His Excollency for tho tirsi; time credited with constructive work. 
He asked whether Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of otliers who were sent to 
.jail were not i.'.harged with tho samo iutont.ions which were now fastened on 
anarchists, Fu’dlier, the speaker maintained that between 30th September when 
the Assembly session ended and 2fith October when tho Ordinance was issued 
no political C 3 'clone had occurred. Ho did not believe any harm would have been 
done by iliscussion of the .situation in the Assembly. The speaker quoted the 
special provision of tho Ordinancp about witnesses, that, in case witnesses were 
murdered or disappeared in the interest of the accusod, then a mere scrap of 
paper obtained b.y a special magialrato would be enough to condemn the accused. 
He asked whether legislation which contained such a provision could stand the 
light of the da,/in any civilised country. The single murder of Mr. Day had 
inovod the Gov'ernment, t.o those e.xtraoidinary actions as if the heavens were 
about to fall. .4s to tlio Vicero,v, they knew how lawyers were trained to pro¬ 
duce facts agajnst the accused (laughter). Tiiey knew therefore wliat to expect 
from a lawyer-administrator. Mr. Dorai.swamy Iyengar admitted that the 
atmouncement about the unanimity of Indian member.s was a reyplation but one 
of them had already loft the shore,s ul India. Another had retired, and a third 
was on the eve of retii'Gincnt. Tho speaker further asked how a person like 
Mr. S. C. Bose about wlioso innocence and character both Indian and European 
opinion was unanimous was arrested. Ho felt that tho Assembly ought to have 
boon consulted. As for tho rec.rudesccrK‘.e of crime, he said it was due to the 
removal of the great moral for<;o of Mr, Gandhi by imprisoning him. It was 
Mr. Gandhi’s creed of non-violence which iiad chocked the movement. He sug¬ 
gested to fliQ (jovernmont to put Mr. (raiidhi in charge of Bengal and see the 
results. (Lmighter and applause). 

Mr. Doraisvami Iyengar took lii.s scat after .speaking for three quarters of 
an hour. 

[The PRESIDENT reminded the .House of the existence of a Standing Order 
wliiOi restricted them from rellcctiiig iijiou the actions of the Governor-General 
or the Governors. No doulit on an occasion like thi.s it would be a little difficult 
to comply with the Standing Order without dotlecting the course of debate, but 
if the members jcept on to the standard observed by ]\lr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
tliore would be no necessity for the intervention of the Chair.] 

Sir Alexaudoi.' MUDDIMAN said that lie had desired to state tho Government 
position as lu-ec soly and clearly as possible hut the mover had made his task 
somewhat dfficnlt. Ho had said that. Die whole action was taken because of a 
single murder ot Mr. Day and hail ignored that tlioro was a bristling history 
of crime behind the Govcrmiioiii’s acliiin. The fact had been fully given in the 
statcinenhs issued by the Vicero.y and the Oovernment of Bengal. The con- 
.spiracy existed for a long time from -1908 onwards till it was finally crushed 
and tho movement was broken by action of tho kind ivhich ivas now being taken 
against a siiuilai movement. The genus of the movement which wore there 
though paralysed took foot iu lt)23. During this year attempt on the life of Mr. 
Tegart, the Police Coinraissioner, was disc.ovorcd: a seiios of outrages, dacoities 
and murders including that of Mr. Day showed tliere was an organised conspiracy 
behind tlie movoiuent and that it was in posses.sion of dangerous type of 
revolvers and bcinhs. In Marc.h a lioinf) factory was discovered by accident and 
the discovery of bombs at Earidpur showed that the bomb-making was not confined 
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to Calcutta. In July Red Bengal” leaflets were distributed at the town hall 
meeting. He read the text of a leaflet which threatened to “despatch forthwith” 
all those who toot part in the prosecaitions. That the men who led this red 
leaflet movement were not ignorant but worked with great intelligence, was 
shown by the discretion they u.sod in issuing these leaflets. These were, for 
instance, served on the Judge, Standing Counsel and witness wlio took part in 
the Maniktola Bomb ease tiial. Later the body of a youth who liad become 
approver was found murdered, mangled and mutilated on the railway lino, 
There were then a series of outrages which showed that the terrorists did not 
hesitate to murder men like dogs who stood in their way or disclosed their 
secrets. 


The assassin, the Home Member warned the House, wa.s an extraordinarily 
difficult man to deal wdth. It was impossible to protect even the highest in the 
land. Under such circumstances to have come and asked the Assembly to sanc¬ 
tion the measures necessary would have jiaralysed the coiii’se of Government 
activity against terrorist associations. He also informed the House that between 
July and the issue of the Ordinance six further attempts at murder were made 
but they were frustrated either by the timely action of the police or purely by 
accident (he ivould say, by t)ie hand of Brovidenco). It was in the highest 
interest that he should not disclose the name of tliese six persons, whose lives 
were in danger. It was when the situation was thus deteriorating that the 
Government decided to act. “Some say we wore premature in taking action. 
1 say, you may gamble witli your own life, but is it jiistifiable to gamble with 
the life of others ? At least the Government, whose spoJiosinan I am, does not 
think so”. 

, A,s for prqvi.sions of the Ordinance, the Viceroy liad already assured them that 
it would not m any way touch the liberty of citi 2 er!.s .so long as they did not 
take part in the terrorist inoyement. Tiie Homo Member confe,ssed surprise at 
criticisms of the mover against special provision about the evidence of those 
who might bo murdered or might disappear in the interests of the accused. 
This, he thought, should have been lea.st ohjectionalile. As for loc'-king up the 
accused without bringing them for trial, his own training was against such action. 
The Governor of . Bengal, a man of Lord Lytton’s ability and understanding, 
could not like it. As for tlie Viceroy, he, an ox-Chief Justice of England, 
liberal in politics, liberal in ideas and trained in the be.st school of the English 
bar and one who was not a bureaucrat dried up by the sun of India (laughter), 
could not have liked such a course. Indeed no ono among the members of the 
Government liked it. He would put it on the lowest ground ; they could not 
have liked to see an agitation against their action if they could have avoided 

Then there was the charge that the Government action was directed against 
parties. He read from the provi,siouM of the Ordinance sliowing that it was 
aimed only at those who were connected with the party of violence. The Home 
Member regretted the remarks made liy the mover about tho Session Judges 
who exannned the cases. He asked whether the history of British administra¬ 
tion justified the charge that men of the position of Session Judges should, with 
out satisfying themselves, sign a deatli warrant winch had already Ijeen pre¬ 
pared by the Executive. Continuing, lie said : “If the argument is tliat under 
no circumstances and under no conditions are power of this nature to be given 
to the executive, I entirely differ from that. There comes a time when the 
safety of the State is the only law and that time was coining close in Bengal. 
There is a time when tlie State must either grapple with the forces of terrorism 
or go nnder.” Could any one in his senses think that .before dealing wdth those 
conspiracies the Government must liave come to the Assembly and discussed 
the proposed arrangement ? 


Mr. Rangaswamy IYENGAR How do they do it in England, Sir ? 

Homo Member Such occurrences there are rare. It was a reasonable 
question for them to ask when were the accused to be brought to trial. That 
was the question he asked himself, but as every lawyer member would know, 
the most effective witnesses in such cases _were approvers, but if the approvers 
were to be produced they would he either muidercd or they would have to 
be perpetually expatriated to save their lives. The Home Member added ; “If 
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1 wei e an approver, I would hesitate under the.se circumstances before taking 
any risk’. Whenever poSLsiblo the accused would be brought to trial. 

The next question, he said, might bo as to how long these men were to be 
kept ill jail. His reply was tliat, so long as it was in public interest to do so 
and not a day longer. (Laughter in non-otficial benches,) The Home Member 
cmpliatically declared that tlio Oovorniuont. action iiad already given terrorists a 
rudo shock. It had dislocalcd their organisation and had gone far to crush the 
movement. Unless the terrorism was terminated, he could not let his police 
officers and men come forwanl to give evidence to share the fate of the man 
whose coi'iise was found mangled at the railway line. 

Tlie noDiG Meml'jor next paid lii.s tribute of admiration to the police of Bengal, 
partioularH’ that in Calcutta, for llicir work. lie also recognised the assistance 
renderixl in Bengal by tho public including cnolies in arresting cailprits, which 
.spoke well of the cilizons of Bvmgal. 

The ITomo Member further asked : ‘'Do you think repressive measures wilt 
arre.st riolitiial ]irogre.s.s ? Look at tho Iri.sh State wlioro they had to resort to 
mea.surca at which people in the country might have revolted”* 

Mr. GOSWAMf ;~They forced the Government liy the u.sg of arms. 

Condiiding, the Iloine Meinlier pleaded (hat even if the Assembly repudiated 
(hat (jovornmont’s action “You inn.sl agree, with us that political progi'ess will 
be obstructed by (errorisni, that (ho moat c.riminal enemy of the country is the 
man who ndviiaos torroiisra to ho tho t)atii to political progress”. (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 

Mr. BEPTN CHANDRA l’±ilj was tlic first to speak after the Home 
Member. He admitted that, in Bengal (hero was a movement of revo- 
liitioiiaiy patrioli.sin. 1( owed il.s origin to the partition agitation. It owed 
its existence to two forci^a, iiunioly, the will of the people to freedom and the 
will of doir illation of j-cpro.sontafivcs of the Imporial power in India. Tho 
Oovornmont; adopted certain harsh and unnecessary measures and these 
irritated llie youthful intelligentsia of Bengal. Honourable gentlemen like A.swim 
Kumar Dalta and Krishna Kumani Milter were arrested and kept in jail without 
trial or any otlu r process of law. There i.-oukl have been no reasons of State 
to keep tliem in ,iail. If such wfis the i.>ast exjiorience, bow were they to believe 
that thei'c were reasons of Slate ugain.st those now arrested and imprisoned 
witliout any ('viclenco having hcc.'ii mentioned against thorn, except of course the 
statement of tho Government V Mr. L’al roferred to tho evidence brought by 
the polii 0 in connection witli the Kona Murder. Every ono knew that tlie 
man who confessed that he had driven .some motor car from the place 
of occurronc e to a certain village was a.skod to drive a car which he failed 
to handle. (Laughter.) This was tho Idnd of evidence brought by the police 
against those wliom they suspc'cted. Mr. I’al, liowovei, admitted that there kad 
been mui’dcrs ami dacoitics, fnit, xvherc was tbe evidence, he asked, that they 
wore actuated by politica,! motives. No doubt the murder of Mr. Day convinced 
liitn that tluiro was real reixudc.scenco of crime in Bengal. Mr. Das 
fr.inkly adin.i,(;cd it. Sii- Alexaiuler Muddiman said they know the existence of 
conspiracy long ago, Imt what xvore tho Government doing at that time to 
suppro.ss th(! Clime V Wliy did (he Government give latitude to anarchists to 
carry on thdr propaganda V Wliy did they not take measures to prevent the 
circulation o’ poisonous literature'? What then was tho use of promulgating 
this Ordinance now '? "Were you trying lo make up a case so that you might 
tako into your h.ind.s these extraoi'dinary power,s not only to put down real 
political munu’r, but also prevent development of propaganda _for legitimate 
freedom in ties cwmtry ? Wo are ;mxious to put down this political anarchism 
but you make it eery difficult to do so, for by your Ordinance, you have created 
widcsiu'cad sympathy for anarchists. It is public sympathy which feeds 
criminals and your uustatesmanlike action has added to that sympathy.” 

Proceeding Mr. Pal said it was true fliat the Government of Bengal feared 
that tho live.s of some of their officers were in danger, but, asked Mr. PaJ, 
wfiat public men were therein India, or in England, or any part of the world, 
who were not tlireatened with these things at some time or other. In fact he 
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was actually shot at during the days when the Age of Consent Bill 
caused agitation in the country. He was one evening writing something and 
fi'om another street a shot was fired which struck tlie gas post near him and 
ho did not know where the bullet went (laughter), but he kept a oool head. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN ;-~Why did not you give information ? 

Mr. PAL ; I did not know the murderer. What was the use of giving 
information to the police who would give mo trouble and inconvenience 
(laughter) ? 

Proceeding Mr. Pal said that if the murders were committed by men in the 
street, murders which clearly could not be said to have any political object 
behind them, then, surely, those who had power in their hands sliould take all 
the.se things as part of their day’s work and not take extraordinary laws with a 
view to protect themselves from these occasional and accidental eiiminal acts. 
He appealed to the Government to release those men who have lieen arrested 
and thus bring peace to Bengal which she badly needed in the great task of 
the building up of the nation. Let the ordinance be repealed, or at any rate lot 
there be an asurance that the measure would not bo worked in the spirit in 
which Bills of this kind were enforced. Let these persons be released and 
then there would be peace in Bengal. Tire Government should without delay 
fulfil the political aspirations of the people and then the situation would be 
such that no anarc/hical conspiracies would find any place in India. 

, At this stage Mr. .Tinnah Siiid that there was a strong feeling on this question 
m the House that full oppoitunity should be given to the debate. He appealed 
to_the_ Home Member to allot another official day or at least to agree to have 
this discussion carried over (,o a non-ofiieial day. 

Sir. Alex. Muddiman expressed didleulty to allot an official day, but he had 
no objection to a non-official day being utilised. 

Sir B. N. MITBA, Member for ludustrios and Labour, said; he was one of the 
young members of the House wlio joined it after the Ordinance liad been 
promulgated. Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar had insinuated that two members of the 
Vioeroy’s Executive Council subscribed to the policy of the Government 
with out giving the subject the care which it demanded because they were about 
to leave the Cabinet, 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR That is more than what I meant. (Laughter,) 

Sir B, N. Mitra ;~I wish Sir Mahomed Shafi were here to deiend his action, 
but I feel it incumbent upon me to repudiate the insinuation. .1 have not the 
slightest doubt that Indian members subscribed to the policy after due con¬ 
sideration of the facts of the case. Sir Alexander Muddiman lias already told 
you aliout the existence of the terrorism niovcniont in Bengal. Mr. Pal himself 
admitted it, but I may be pardoned if I say that Mr. Pal was somewhat 
inconsistent. First of all, ho accused the Government for their not taking 
action against those wlio spread leaflets and then ho accused the Government 
for taking this action. This is inconsistency. Mr. Pal wants to know the 
evidence which compelled the Government to take this oxtremo step. Disclo¬ 
sure of that evidence would lead to more murders. The reign of terror was 
there in Bengal and it wa.s ncccs.sary to pr-otect innocent; people, especially the 
innocent youtli.s, from being terrorised into imbibing revolutionary ideas. 1 
don’t .see how the Assembly ran take exception to that action. Mr. Pal has a 
suspicion, not about the measure itself, but aViout the machinery which will 
work the nieasui'e. If th.at is so, the discussion really bocomee one of improving 
the subordinate police in Bengal and not a discussion on the merits of action 
taken b,y the Government! ! 

Mr. BANGACHARIAR supporting the resolution objected to the use of 
the expression “revolutionary patrioti.sra” to describe the anarchists. It was 
neither revolution nor patriotism. Crimes which wore broiiglit to light 
were ^ secret anarchical a,ssassination.s. It was the duty of every right- 
thinking man to di8.sDoiate himself openly, publicly and unambiguously 
in this matter. There was no right-thinking man who had any secret inward 
or outward sympathy with this movement. lie was glad to hear Sir Alexander 
Muddiman saying that ignorant masses wore helping the Police to arrest crimi- 
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nals and in suppressing crime. That was also the disposition of tlie people in 
other parts of India. But Lord Reading and Lord Lytton liad unfortunately lent 
their hand to a misguided coui-se of action and thereby they were undoing 
the good work liegun when tire Montford Scheme of reforms was inaugurated 
by the Duke of Gonnauglit with the words “autocracy is dead”. The Govern' 
inent had dolilieratoly Oioscn to distrust and mistrust the legislature in the 
matter. TJii.s Homso should not have been ignored in such an important matter 
and tlu! Bi;pressivo Laws Committee had advi.sed tlio Goveruraeiit that it was 
far bettor to trust tlic legislature and take the risk than ignore that body. 
The Government; could at least have con.sulted the standing advisory committee 
attached to tlie Home Departnient of which ho (Mr. Rangachariar) believed he was 
a member. He asked why this committee wa.s not consulted wlien they were 
in Simla last Septemlicr and at which time corrospondenco must have passed 
between tlic Government of India and the Secretary of State on the situation 
ill Bengal. The action of the Qovernnuuit was thorefore a sligiit, an UEdo.served 
sliglit, to the Legislative A.s.sonibly, Had iuiy member of the Assembly 
at any time disclosed tho socrec.y whicli was confided in liim? He (Mr. 
Raugachariar) wa.s a nioiuber of tlie hrontior Coiiiniitteo and privileged to 
see severiil secret documonf.s. Could it bo .said (hat he hadabu.sed the contidence 
reposed in him? The action of the Govermnent was, Mr. Raugachariar 
c.omplained. un-British and .safeguards pvovii.led in the Ordinance weie 
illusory. ^Vas Bengal so honoycomhtal with anarchical organisations tliat without 
such an obicctionablo meii.surc (hey could not carry on the administration? 
Mr. Rangaciiariar thought tlial; this could not he so. If the Government ignored 
the Assembly, then this Assembly also should ignore them. (Loud Non-official 
applause.) if the Govcraniont would give all facts conoerning the serious 
nature of the anarchist movement in Bengal, then he (Mr. Rangaciiariar) 
woud go beyond the botuids of party discipline and support Govemmout in 
their moasuio. 

CoJ. CRAWI'ORD, the reprcHcutativ’e of tho European Association, 
.speaking oc tlie resolution .said that tlie grant to tlie executive of 
e.xtraordinary powers of tlie natui-e of the Ordinance was more repugnant to 
hi.s coiumiuiity, with tlieii’ long irudifion of freedom and poi'sonal liberty, than 
it. could evoi be to any other mombor of this House who had but learnt the 
meaning of freedom under tho protec.lion of the British flag. The community 
look special stops to assure lluau.si-lviis that llte measure was os,sontial for tlie 
protection cf freedom and |)cr.sonal liberty. Tlio danger to freedom and per¬ 
sonal libertic fi'om tho terrorist movcuumt was far greater than any that 
could come Iroiii the liaii(l.s ol tho (iovcninicnt. Those wlio iJeadod for the 
rights of (c.'iminals could not surely I'calisc tlio rosiiUs tliat must arise should 
that pleading provo successful- The fooling auiougsl lii.s cou.stituonts in Cal¬ 
cutta at tlu^ failure of the Goyorninont i.o lake action against those who would 
interfere witii tho lawfuf liboi'iie.s of citi/.ons has run very high, though .sober 
counsels had prevailed. Tlie Government of India sliould realise the strength 
of public fiicling and not ignore daugi-roiis possibilities arising from the 
reckless murder of innocent Europeans in miblic- streets, but of greater impor¬ 
tance were the dangers that ai'o,se from attemiits by Rus.sian Bolsheviks to 
eX)iloit the revolutionary movements in India wherever found ! ! ! 

After rolling on .sucli rigmarole and referring to tho Cawnpore Bolslievik 
cou-spiracj- ca.se and the Icallot is.sued by two luombers of tlio All-India 
Congi’es.s Ccmmit.lec at Belgaum over tlie siiiuaturo of the Communist M. N. 
Roy, Col. Crawford said tliat if tho ro.solution was accepted, then this House 
would be deliberately playing into the liands of Russian Communists ! ! Mncli lip 
service had been paid to non-violence. Many resolutions had been passed con¬ 
demning anarchy and terrorism hut tlie authors of the notorious Serajgung re- 
,solution and tJiose wlio supported it at. Nagpur and Alimedabad could not escape 
responsibility which history attached to tlicm. 

Col. Cra\s ford said tlio Government of India was not wise in appointing the 
Repros.sive lv.iw.s Committee and in ai-ting on tlieir advice in the repeal of 
measures intiodueed for the special purpose of dealing with tho menace of 
tliis nature, before tliey liad taken .steps to provide temselves, under the new 
constitution tuid tlirougli this House, witli [lowors adequate to cope with such 
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emergencies. The vacillating policy of the Oovornment of India and the 
late Secretary of State had much to answer for. tLaughter.) As one who had 
some experience of intelligence work, Col. Crawford emphasised tint secrecy 
was essential to success in such cases and pointed out that tliere were proper 
safeguards provided in the Ordinance against possible miscarriage of justice, 
and further, the Government of India were going to introduce a Bill enabling 
those arrested under the Ordinance to appeal to the High Court. 

The voting in the Bengal Council, said the gallant Colonel, on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill was unconvincing. Sir P. C. Mitter, who opposed 
the introduction of the Bill, did so on grounds tliat were so illogical 
as to ruin once for all his reputation as a statesman (laughter). There 
was a large volume of pulilio opinion in Bengal, if not exactly vocal, 
silently grateful that the Government had at last soon fit to take action 
against anarchists. If it was true, as the Home Member himself admitted, 
that Mr. Subash Chandra Bo.so was connected with the i-evolntionary 
movement, both prior to and subsoipient to his appointment as Chief Executive 
Cfflcer, then ho could not understand how the Government could have given its 
sanction to his appointment. 

Proceeding, the Colonel said, none of his community believed that the 
Government could be lun continuously by use of emergency powers of this 
nature. The Government must take early steps to remove the real cause of 
the trouble and every one must liolp to bring about such a state of aflairs 

tliat would shorten the life of the Crdinance. Tlie root cause was discontent 

arising from eoonomic causes. IIo appealed to Indian leaders to change the 
course of activities of Indian youth into channels that would benefit India. 

Mr. JINNAH, who spoke after Colonel Crawford, referred to the Viceroy’s 
speech justifying Government not having consulted the Legislature over the 
Ordinance and said that if the responsibility of administration could not be 
shared with the Legislature, the position of this House was worse than that of 
an advisory body. He could not conceive of any country whore a measure 

of this description would he tolerated and tlie guilty were put in one cate¬ 

gory. Under this Ordinance, if ho were to be a citiioon of Calcutta, he 
should have to owo his allegiance not to His Majesty, but to Mi; Tegart, Com¬ 
missioner of Police. Mr. Jinnah also objected to the Ordinance on the 
ground that no evidence had been put forward showing that a state of emer¬ 
gency had arisen. If the Government wanted to get rid of violent crime.s 
then there must be good Government, i-e,. Government responsible to the re¬ 
presentatives of the people. If they in the Assembly were not considered as 
interlopers and if the Government would like to follow their advice, then he 
would say “revise your policy, come dowm from your high pedastal, discuss 
with us on eaual terms as to what India wants and meet u.s reasonably and 
then this terrorism will be destroyed.” 

Mr. AMARNATH DIJTTA declared that Govornmont’s action clearly allowed 
that it was directed against the Swaraj Party. He spoke o£ his experience in 
his district of Burdwan where Government officers exercised intlueuce by 
threats against the Swarajist members being returned to local boards. Whaf 
was true of Burdwan was true of other districts. Ho assorted that tho Govern¬ 
ment had taken Mr, Das’s diagnosis of the disease, but did not accept his 
remedy. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned and tho House ro.se. 
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DBLHl—JOTH JANUARY 1925 

On the 30th Januaryi aftar interpellation.*!, aoma exohanga of views 
took place about tha day for the continuance of the debate on Bengal Ordr 
nance. Eventually tha President agreed on the suggestion of Pundit Motilal 
Nehru to dispense with tha quaation hour on Thursday, the 6th February, 
and thereby allow tha House to resume debate on the Bengal Ordinance. 

Non-Official Bills 

Sir. H. GOUR then moved his motion to reemomit his Age of Consent 
Bill to the Select Committoe. This was agreed to, 

Sir. H. GOUR next moved for a Select Committee on his Bill to provide 
for the bettei' management of Hindu religious and charitable trust property, 
and for ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect 
of such properties. The motion was canned by 53 votes against 39. 

Dowan CHAMANLAL moved that his Bill, making provision for the 
weekly payment of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other em¬ 
ployees, be referred to the Select Committee. 

Sir B. N. MITRA moved that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. Mr. Chamanlal had no objection to public opinion being ascertained. 

Mr. NEOGY then moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Railway Act in order to prohibit the reservation of compartments in Railway 
trains foi- the exclusive use of persons bolonging to any particular community, 
race or creed. Eventually, the niotioii for consideration of the Bill was 
carried, fifty voting for and thirty six against it. The Bill was also passed. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHl then moved for roforonee to a Select Committee his 
Bill regulating the employment of women in factories, mines, etc,, sometime 
before and scmiotirne after confmemont, and to make payment of maternity 
benefits. Sir B. IS. Mitra wanted an adiounimout of the discussion which was 
granted. 

DELHI—2ND FEBRUARY 1925 

A heavy official legislative prograrnnio appeared on the agenda when 
the Assembly met on the 2iid Fobru.ai'y. The majority of questions were put 
by Dowan Chamanlal, Mr. Gayapiasad Singh iuid Mr. Amarnath Dutta. The 
questions mostly asked for information on Railway matters and the position 
of Indians in Mauritius. 

Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill 

Further ODiisideration of tho Paper Curroncy Act Amendment Bill was 
resumed by Mr. .J MEHTA who moved for tho appointment of a Select 
Committee. Ho said that newspaper report during the past week including 
Mr. MoKoiiua’s speech in favour of a Gold Standard must have afforded 
unploasaiit reading to tho Finance Mombor. -Mr. Mehta said that since 1920, 
whei\ tho Govenimoiit fixed the 2 shillings ratio, there had been a contraction 
of cunon(?y to the oxtont of .60 croi'cs. Added to this was tho loss of another 
thirty croros of curi'cncy, and .such a i)osition had boon characterised by the 
Finance Member as healthy. It was, no doubt, healthy from the point of view 
of the importer from Mancbestoi-. It was healthy for Government remittances, 
and for those who wanted to remit salaries to England. It was healthy for 
foreign interests ; hut it wa.s ruin to tho producers oS the country. Then 
22 
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again, Indiana had always protested against the Secretary of State keeping 
more funds than he needed. The proposed Bill suggested a remedy which 
would only put that Whitehall Moghul in still greater funds than he needed. 
The remedy proposed was, therefore, wrong. 

Sir Campbell RHODES moved the following addition to clause 2 of 
the Bill: 

“ Provided that the value of created securities included in the said 
securities at the price at which they were purchased shall not exceed 
600 million rupees.’’ 

Mr. V. J. PATEL, who had also given notice of an amendment on the 
lines of Sir Campbell, urged the Finance Member not to repeat his recent 
practice of utilising the interest on securities for balancing his budget. This 
interest, he said, should bo utilised for righting off created securities. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes’ amendment was adopted, and the Bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

Official Bills 

Sir Charles INNES next moved that the Bill to provide tor the better 
regulation of cotton ginning and cotton pressing factories be referred to a 
Select Committee. The motion was passed, with the addition to the 
■Committee of Mr. Fleming. 

On the motion of Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Bill to repeal certain 
enactments whereby breaches of contract by laborers wore made punishable 
under the criminal law was taken into consideration and passed without 
discussion, Messrs. Joshi and Chamanlal thanking the Government for this 
salutary measure. 

Salary of Assembly President 

Mr. GRAHAM introduced the Bill to determine the Salary of the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. The Bill proposes a salary of 
Rs. 4,000 per mensem. Mr. Graham pointed out that this was a tentative 
figure, proposed as a basis of discussion. The Legislative Assembly would, 
in considering the measure, see that the President of the Assembly got more 
than what Presidents of local Legislatures might get. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then introduced the Bill to amend the Income-tax 
Act of 1922. He said that difficulty had been felt in assessing individually 
supertax partners in registered firms whore there bad been a change in the 
constitution of the firm owing to one or more of the partners retiring, and new 
partners being taken into the firm, or a change for any other reason in the 
share of profits to which individual partners are respectively entitled. 

DELHI—3RD FEBRUARY 1925 

On the 3rd February, after interpellations, Mr. JOSHI resumed his 
speech on his motion for a Select Committee on his Bill to confer maternity 
benefits to women laborers employed in factories and mines and on those 
estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1801, applies. 

Sir B. JS’. Mitra moved for the circulation of Mr. Joshi’s Bill. This 
was put and carried. 

Non-Official Bills 

A somewhat prolonged legal discussion took place on Dr. Gour’s motion 
•for a Select Committee of his Bill amending the Special Marriage Act. 
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The object of the Bill, an,id Dr. Gonr, was to remove an anachronism. He 
said that the Majority Act fixed 18 as the age of majority, while, under the 
Special Mandage Act, no person could marry upon the age 21 without the 
consent of the father or guardian. Thus, a person who attained 18 years, 
but had no father or guardian, could not marry until the ago of 21. He 
wanted to remove this anomaly. 

Mr. Tonkinson moved for the circubition of the Bill. This was put 
and carried. 

Dr. GOVJR also introduced hi.s Bill to declare the right of Hindus to make 
settlements of property by way of trust in favor of their families, children 
and descendants. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar RAY next introduced his Bill to amend the Medical 
Degrees Act with a view to confer on the Provincial Legislatures the power 
to permit Universities, Medical Corporations, examining bodies and other 
institutions to confer any title or qualification signifying fitness to practice 
Western Medical Science 


Repeal of Repressive Legislation 

Mr. PA TEL asked for leave to introduce his Bill to repeal certain 
special enactments supplementing the ordinary crimin.al law. The enactments 
his Bill proposes to repeal are the Bengal Regulation of LSI8, the Madras 
Regulation, 1819, Bombay Regulation, 1827, the State Prisoners' Act, 1850, 
the Punjab Murderou.s Outrages Act, 1867, and the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911, Mr. Patel said that a convention had been established 
that ordinarily the introduction of sa Bill should not be opposed, and ho 
hoped that the Homo Member would observe that convention. He said 
that the Assembly had rocommoiidod the repeal of repressive measures, but 
when the Govornmorit brougbr, forward no Bill, he thought ho might assist 
the Government by bringing forward his repealing Bill. (Laughter). 

Sir A. .M1JDI)IMAN, the Homo Member, in a speech full of warmth 
and vigour oiiposed the introduction of the Bill. He said that ho was 
surprised (hat Mr. Patel included in t.he Bill the Punjab Murderous Outrages 
Act, which gave the Executive power to restrain homicidal maniacs. Would 
Mr. Patel also withdraw the rcgtdatioiis giving the North-West Frontier 
Govornnient power- to protect their offioors who were daily risking their lives 
for the safety of India on the Frontier against fanatics with murderous 
tondencios 1 Mr. Patel would uso the onlinary law. Of what use, asked 
the Homo Mon her, was the ordinary law in such circumstances'! 

Then turning to the Bengal Itogulation and similar measures the Home 
Member said t;iat lie did not like (,)io Regulations which give power to the 
Executive to take away a man’s liberty without bringing him to trial; but 
ruling a counti-y of 300 million people the Executive could not afford at the 
present time to dispense with that power which bad boon used for the beuefit 
of the peaceful inhabitant,.s. His \)rcdecossor, Sir Malcolm Haily had prophesied 
the prosoiit situation in Bengal. At one tim.-! when ho was away from the 
Govenimont ho j)ooh-poohod sonm of the fears of Govorumont officers. 
But, whoii ho Limsolf entered the Homo Department he fully realised the 
reality of the tmuiace. He roforrod to the iiifiammatory loaHots which wore 
being circulated all over the country. M^ith considerable force Sir 
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Alexander said that he did not believe that anybody in the House looked 
forward to winning freedom by overthrowing the existing social system by 
wading through blood to a bank which could never be reached. But there 
were people trying to raise such a movement in India with help from outside, 
and he was surprised that the Government was asked to deprive itself of 
the power to deal with these enemie.s of India. “Let us have our own 
quarrels in our own way,” exclaimed Sir Alexander, but let us be united 
against the enemy from without.” 

He (Sir Alexander) would read to the House a pamphlet which was being 
circulated widely among the students. At this Mr. Ranga Iyer shouted that he 
had received it, too, and saw nothing objectionable in it. Perhaps Mr. Iyer 
had cireulated it, humorously suggested the Home Member. There was 
jeering from the Swaraiist benches when Sir Alexander read to the House some 
of the passages from the document in his hand. Ho quoted one which in 
the name of India’s freedom incited Indians to revolt by making the 
inflammatory suggestion that the English and Indian officials of a “ foreign 
Government” were committing outrages on the women of India. The passage 
led to the merriment of the House and the Swarajists ironically cheered and 
jeered. In the midst of the uproar Mr. B. C. Pal asked whether Sir 
Alexander could prove that the pamphlet was published by the revolutionaries 
and insinuated that it was circulated by other sources. The Home Member 
indignantly challenged the Bengal member to make his insinuation clear. 
Did he suggest that the Government had issued the pamphlet 1 “ Not the 

Government, Mr. Pal retorted, "but, as Sir Reginald Clarke had recently 
stated, the agents provccativrs, who are the servants of the Government.’’ 
With the utmost indigi ation Sir Alexander Muddiman repudiated the 
monstrous suggestion. The upror increased but it was quickly stilled by 
the President. 

The motion was then put and the Bill was introduced by 50 against 
40 votes. 

Other Bills, 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS asked for leave to introduce his Bill 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act with a view to restore the exchange ratio 
of 1-4 and reverse the legislation of 1920. The Bill was introduced. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL next introduced, without discussion or opposition, his 
Bill to amend Section 124.A. I.P.C., with the object of making punishment 
under this Section and omitting the punishment of transportation for seditious 
•offences. 

Sir Harisingh GOUR introduced two Bills for amending the Transfer of 
Property Act. The object of one is to define the word “ attest ”, and the 
other Bill proposes to remove certain doubts as to the right of a person to 
effect a transfer of property otherwise than provided by the Transfer of 
Property Act'. 

Mr. Harichandrai VISHINDAS introduced his Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to arbitration in British India. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAKURDAS introduced his second Bill to amend 
the Paper Currency Act with a view to revert to the exchange ratio of 1-4. 

Amendment of Cr. P. C. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL next asked for leave to introduce his Bill to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. In his statement of objects and reasons, 
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Mr. Patel says, " There is no reason why the inhabitants of the British 
Colonies should receive the same privileges as the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, whan, as a matter of course, Indians are treated as an inferior race 
in the various Colonies. Similarly, Americans and Europeans should not get 
privileged treatment unless they modified their laws to give special reciprocal 
treatment to Indians.’' 

Mr. LINDSAY opposed the motion of Mr. Patel and advised the 
Assembly to show a spirit of tolerance and greater dignity. The motion was 
pressed to a division and carried, 49 voting for and 41 against it, 

Repeal of Koprossive Laws. 

Mr. PATEL then moved for the consideration of the Bill to repeal 
certain special enactments supplementing the ordinary criminal law, which was 
introduced a few minutes before. In making this motion Mr. Patel said 
that a number of respectable poisons had been imprisoned without trial. 
Even the Homo Member had .admitted that the Government had not found 
it necessary to apply the Seditious .Meetings Act for some time. Why, then, 
should the Government still cling to this measure, which was enacted only 
as a tempo.'-ary measure 1 The Government could not put down anarchy 
by repression, which would only drive discontent deep underground. If 
anyone was responsible for the present situation in Bengal, it was the policy 
adopted by the Government. If there were bomb factories and if people 
took to revolutionary stops, than it was the Homo Member and his Depart¬ 
ments and his over-zealous subordinates who wore responsible and not the 
leaders in the country. Continuing. Mr. Patel observed that Indians 
detested anarchy nioro than the Government, because it afforded an oppor* 
tunity to the Govei'timeiit to suppress legitimate political aspirations and 
movements 

Mr. Patel had not concluded when the House rose. 

DELHI-4rH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Trade Union Bill. 

On the 4th February the Assembly devoted itself to the consideration of 
officials Bills. Sir Bhupondranath MITKA moved for a .Select Oommittoo on the 
Trade Union Bill. Ho again stressed the salient object of the Bill. The 
Government, he emphasised, was not out to create Trade Unions ; it only 
aimed at lostering the development of those which cared to take advantage of 
the protection afforded by the proposed Bill. It was feared that it might 
defeat the objects of the Bill to the extent of the protection of the Bill to 
unregistered unions. He defended the Government of India's decision against 
making registration of Unions compulsory. 

Mr. W. S, J, WILSON moved that the Bill be referred to a Joint 
Coramitteo of both the Houses, 

Mr. JOSHL Labor representative, opposed Mr. Wilson’s motion and 
criticised at length the provisions of the Bill. Ho said that when he moved 
the resolution asking for Trade Union legislation, he wanted a sound Bill, 
but not the Bill that the Government had drafted. He wanted bread, but 
was given bread mixed with stone. The views of the employers on the Bill 
showed that they favored compulsory registration, and asked for suppression 
of unregistered Union groups. Ho was not surprised to receive this opinion 
from European employers ; but he was surprised to see it also emanate from 
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the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Millowners’ Association. I! this was 
the attitude o£ the Indian capitalist towards freedom of labor, then why 
should the masses be called upon to sacrifice 60 lakhs, given in the form of 
bounty 1 Why should the cotton excise duty be abolished, and why should 
the masses suffer by the adoption of the Exchange ratio at 1-4. 

Mr. Joshi also obiected to the section of the Bill which restricted the use 
of Union fuud.s to Trade Union purposes only. He felt that a trade union 
would not be worth having if it was not permitted to use its funds for 
running its candidates for elections and for assisting another trade union in 
distress. Mr. .Joshi asked the Government not to hurry with the Bill, 
because trade unions were not sufficiently educated yet to realise fully the 
effects of the proposed Bill, and should be given time to consider the Bill 
further. Ha urged the Government to grant to Indian labor the real freedom 
granted to labor in England. Concluding Mr. Joshi moved that the proposal 
that the Select Committee should report within a fortnight be dropped. This 
was accepted by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

DBLHI—5TH FEBRUARY 1925 

On February 5th the House resumed discussion on Mr. Acharya’s 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee on the grievances of subordi¬ 
nate Railway employees. 

Mr. JOSHI moved for the .addition of a clause to the resolution urging 
the Committee to consider the question of representation of Railway employees 
on the Railway Advisory Coramittoo. 

Dr. DATTA moved an amendment that the grievances referred to in 
the resolutions bo enquired into by the Central Advisory Council or by any 
Special Committee elected by that body from among its members. 

Dr. DATTA’s aniendmont was put and carried. The original resolution, 
as amended by Dr. Datta and Mr. ,Joshi, was also carried without a division. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance 

After this, in accordance with the arrangement made on the 30th January 
last, the adjourned debate on the Bengal Ordinance was resumed by Bandit 
Motilal Nehru who spoke for more than an hour. 

In rising to support, Mr, Doiaisw.<»mi lyeugar's resolution against the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, I‘t, MOTILAL said that lie diil not propose lo trouble the Heusc about the primary 
duly ot tbe State to protect the rights of the people* “ I huow the utter fuiiliiy ol; basing 
any argument upon the rights which, in spite of royal proclamations and reyeated assur- 
aiices, we know we do not possess, and cannot enjoy uniler an alien Government, the noh* 
sanction of which lies, not in the will of the peoph*, but in naked, biuitt; force The 
bandit said that he would, therefore, couhne himself to examine the maicijal placed 
(fctoi'c the House by the Home Member, ami to expose tlie lioilowucss of those groumls, he 
wouUl go direct to the facts, or rather, the mixture of fiction placed before the Tlousc, and 
siiow Hint there Nvas no justification whatever for the promulgation of the Ordinance. 

The Government’s (hrse. 

The Goveinmcid’s case, lie began, was that there was a wiiieBpreaii and deep-seatfi<? 
luovcinent of a icvolutionary chavucter which aimed at tlie overthrow of the British 
Government by the: murder of its officers and terrorism, it might be freely admitted 
that there was u revolulionary movement, and that there was some orgaiiitiation which 
diiT'cted its operations. The question \vab whether that movement wne so deep-seated as 
10 call for any extraordinary action and tlic suppression of the ordinary criminal law. 
Ho hoped to show that no such case had been made out by the flome Member. The 
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Government case had been tersely put by Lord Lytton in a llesolution explaining the 
reason for issuing Ibe Ordinance. The Bengal Government said : “ Tlie terrorism of 
witnesses ami juries, the failure of jories, through fear, to return verdicts in accordance 
with the eviilenoe, the munler of witiiosses and persons who have confessed or turned 
King’s Evidence, tiie fear of wiiuesBcs to disclose the facts within their knowledge, all 
these oorabiui; to render justice uiiiiblainabic under the existing law. These have already 
operate<l in more tlian one recent case,” I’andit Motilal said tliat he would proceed to 
test the accuracy of this statement and would refer, one by one, to the. string of cases 
quoted by the Government in justification of tlio tfrdinaoce. 

“An Unsorupulous I’oJica” 

In May, I'JUH, a <lacoity was committed near Howrah, and this was stated to have 
marked the opening of tlio campaign of tei rorism by the revolutionarjcs. Tills case was 
entirely falsi. It was fabricated by llie 1‘olioc, ami was suppoited by perjured evidence. 
The Calcutta Weekly Kates showed that t.hc docoity was based on a family quarrel, and 
that the approver, who said that he had driven a car, when asked to drive a car, could 
not do so. This was the case which was made out by the Police to show that there was a 
revolutionary movement in Bengal. Mr. B. C. Pal had referred to tliis point rather 
playfully, pandit Motilal coirsidcrcd it a serious matter. “ It shows what was the 
genesis of this terrorist movement in Bengal after 1919. It shows that your Police is 
unscrupulous. It sliows that it has so far gone tlio depths of depravity that it will let go 
the assassin .vbo has nothing whatever to do with anything political, but in order to 
bring a movement into discredit, will go ibc limglU of manufacturing cases and implicat¬ 
ing pursons whom it iloes not like. This is the case which, they say, marks the begin¬ 
ning of terroi' sm,’’ 

Ultadinghi Post GfUee C'a.<e. 

Tlie next case quoted was the Uliarlingi Post Ollice case, lie did not find this as 
having been dealt witli indcpendenlly, hut found it included in Alipore Conspiracy case. 
In this case, the so called approver broke down, and llie Judge and Jury agreed after a 
protraeted trial, and acquii tc.d the. accused. “ I ask, in tliii name of commonseiise, could 
any Jury in the world have conniiittc'l iKevoiiB of a c.onspimoy wliea the evidence of the 
most important witni's.s Indore them was clearly labricaleil and clearly perjured ? " 
What haiipcned after, as soon as these pensous Were acquitted and they came out into the 
Court verandah? They were, again arvestL-d under Ucguliiliou 111 of I 8 I 8 . The Police 
tlourt knew so iietlritig about Itegiilatioa ill, and wanted the sanction of the Govern- 
■General and of the Governor, ll was not tneru. These iieison.s were therefore, arrested 
under Section iii, Cr. P. C,, and, in the meantime, the Governor-Gcueral’a order under 
Uegulation In weri^ available. 

Sankarilola Murder l.Iase. 

Next Ciinift the Sankarilola murder case. Itow could tins be connoelud with tiro 
revolutionary niovemeiit ? Loot, in this case, appeared to lie the principal objective. Lid 
tliese murders reveal the slate of affairs dcscnhcd iiy the Bengal Government in the 
extract he had read ? “ ft was not tlie Police, Init the private citixeus of Bengal who 
captured the assailants in Ijotli tliese cases anil brought them to justice. What happened 
then? Witnesses came forward, and gave, evidenou fearlessly, upon whioti tire jury and 
Judge convicted the accused, who were sentenced to death, the highest punishment pro- 
vuli.'d by law. Is tluiro here any ground for the pretence that justice was miscarried ? 

A Railway Robbery 

Oontinuinp, Pandit Motilal said that next occurred a robbery in December, 1923, 
when projierly worili Us. 17,000, Isilonging to t.bc Beugal-ABS.am Railway, was robbed. 
The robbers, as usual, liad not been traccil liy tlie Police, anti the property had not been 
recovered, lint while llie police were engaged in their investigation, they struck upon 
some persons poBsessing pistols. These were .arrested by villageis, or by the help of 
villagers. In one case, said tin; Home Member, a Police Bub-Iuspector was shot like a 
dog. It was true a .‘sub-inspector was shot down. The witnesses m this case gave 
evidence, and the accused were convicted ami senteuce.tl. “ Even taking the case to liavo 
been prompted uy some revolutionary organisation, wlicre, I ask, i.B the justilicatiou for 
showing that the ordinary law lias Jailed, and for justifying the promulgation of the 
Ordinance f" 

Discovery of a Bomb Eactory 

Then, by sheer accident, tlie. police, while engaged in manufacturing some other case* 
against iniiocenn jiersons, came across a bomb factory. The men were arrested, tried, 
convicted and sentr ncid. Wliat more did they want ? There was lio witness in the ca»e 
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who showed any fear in giving evidence against sny one ot the accused, and the jury did 
not feel shaken. 

Mirzapnr Bomb t'asc 

Then followed that Miizapur bomb, which was thrown into a Khaddar shop, and 
a person was killed and another seriously injured. The Police were not there. It was 
one man in the shop who chased and captured the assailant. The Police, as usual, turned 
up later. There was the case, and one roan was convicted. 

Sir Alexauder Muitdimaii ; There wag no conviction. 

Mr. G-oswami : The Government withdrew the prosecution. 

Resuming, Pandit Motilal said that a great deal had been made out of the murder 
of an acquitted person, whose dead body was found on the railway line. It was said 
that he had made a statement to the Police. “ Here was a man who was unanimously 
acquitted by the July. 1 want to know wlien he made that statement to the Police, 
implicating himself and others, would he have gone and said soon after acquittal, 
'* I am very sorry that the jury has acquitted me. Please take down my statement.” 
How can a man believe that a person acquitted tliat way will go to the Police and 
make a statement 1 I should like to know before whom tliat statement was made. I should 
also like to know through what proces.ses this man passed before he came to make that 
statement.'’ 

“Government’s Case not Proved” 

“These then are all the cases quoted by the Goverument. There arc some which 
undoubtedly show anarchical crime. 1 have admitted its existence from the outset but 
where is the case where the approver has been murdered, wliere witnesses have failed 
to come forward, where juries have failed to return a veriliet of ‘guilty’ ? What has been 
established, on l.he other hand, is that wherever there lias been a case in which it was 
possible for the private citizens of Bengal to help in the capture of criminals, in the 
prevention of crime, they have come forward readily to assist even at the risk of their 
lives, Are you going to reward these men who have served the public in that way by 
petting them in the hands of the Police, in the way you have done by this Ordinance f 
What is more serious is the reckless way in which tiie Police are manuiacturing these 
cases, Look at the liistoiy of crime in other countries. You will tind Hiat many more 
cases of this character have occurred. Crime there was put down by the ordinary law, 
by the Police. Here, the I'olice proved wholly incompetent, and has miserably failed 
in the discharge of its duty. The only ease wbioh stands to the credit of the Police is 
the accidental discovery of the bomb factory (Laughlff). The real fact is that all those 
phrases, tliosii murders of witnesses, intimidation of juries, and all the rest have been 
borrowed from the Itowlatt Report.” Whatever justilieation was in the murder 

of a prisoner by his co-pvisoners in 1908, as a Royal amnesty has boon grantdl to all 
prisoners in 1912, th(^ Government would be stultifying itself by referring to pre-19l9 
cases. Lord Lytlon’s Government had said that rlifficulties had arisen in “more than 
one rocemt case.” “Show me”, said Pandit Motilal, -‘oiie single, soliiary instance of 
the difficulties encountered about witnesses, juries, and Judges, and threats to approvers 
of the nature referred to in the extract.” 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said that the extent to which these iictions could go 
was proved by Earl Winterton's reply to Mr. Scurr in the House of Commons when the 
noble E.arl slated that there were cases in which there was the murder of witnesses. The 
Home Member had said that prosecutions woulil be undertaken when witness would come 
forward, and there was a sense of security. The speaker maiutaineil that witnesses had 
come forward already and given evidence. 

The Case of Messrs. Dulta aiul Mitra 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal said that the Home Member had stated that there were 
about to occur iive attempts at murder of officials in October and July, and piomily 
stated that the vigilence of the Police saved them, and he also piously added that they 
w'ere saved by the hand of God, The speaker was amazed at the credulity of the 
Government, They knew that all these were cases fabricateil by the Police. He would 
give another c.vample. Mr, B. 0. Pal had refeneil to tiie case of twn worthy sons ot 
India—Mr. A. IC. Uutt and Mr. K, K. Mitra. Sir Hugh Stephenson, in the Bengal 
Council, in defending the Police, had stateil that he peitsonally knew Mr. IC. K. Mitra, 
an<l entirely acquitted him of symptiUiy with terrorist crime ’ In the, case, of Babu A, K. 
Dutt Sir Hugh Stephenson said that Mr, Dutt was proceeded against under Regulation UI, 
“because of his whirlwind campaign of aiiti-Government speeches.” “ At this moment,” 
added Pandit Motilal, I .am making anti-wJiirlwind speeches. Why not lake action 
against me?” (Laughter). Sir Hugh bad admitted that, in the cases of both thete 
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men, the activities foi' wliich they were restrained were open and public. “ You do- 
notjget lioki ol! Uoiiest rauu wliom you believe to be working In the interests of the 
country." Pandit Motilal, at this stage (juotcd from Lord Moi-ley, and said that history 
repeated itsiilf. Lord Motley wrote to iiotd Miiito, that though the latter observed that 
detention wouM frighten evil-doers, the former held that suoh a policy did not 
work out brilliantly in liussia. 

“ Ageula Provocateurs ” 

The ftome Member had, the other day, expressed his indignation at the 
mention ot agents piovoeaUiur. This was what. Sir ilegiuald Clarke, ex-Commi- 
ssionor of Poliuj, Calcutta, had written to The Times', “I have had much ex¬ 

perience of tluse agencies in the East, and often wonder whetlier they do not 
raise more devi s that they lay. One has to use them (Police iiiformevs) to light 
auaiohy, but thea-inevitable concomitauLs, agents prouocateur ^nd the lettre de cachet, 
alienate public opiuioii to such an e.xtent that luey can never ho continued lor long." 

There was aiu.tber point to be noticed. Mr. B. K. Dutt and Mr. J. L. 
Chatlcrjee had lorwarded tlirougli the Government of India a memorial to the 

Secretary of State. Of these persons who were arrested, one of them was to be 
tin) Editor ot Forward newspaiier, niel the other, the Manager Editor of a 

veniacuiar newspaper whieii had declared its policy to be bwarajist. They had 
been giiuited au amnesty in lttl8, and were arrested again under llegiilatiou III. 
The charges against them were ; (1) you were arrested and detained as State prisoners 
and released undei.' the Uoyal amnesty ; (’2) you were conspiring with certain, 

persons to oveithrow the Itntisli Govetameiit. ; (H) you started and maintained 

Ashrams which were centres of revotutionary Tfciuitment ; (4) you were directly 

connected witt the coileotioii of lire arms; (6) you were connected with 

Indian agents of the liolshevik M. IN. Hoy ; and (0; you were privy to the 

murder of Police officers. “Who is there," asked Pandit Motilal, in this House, 
tt'ho can defend himself against such charges? It I were cliargeil with them now, 
what can I say ? 

Pundit Mo ilal further ijuoted from this memorial, stating that a certain agent 

provocateur was .ockerl uii in a gaol and gave secret information from tiie goal that, 

during Non-co-operalion day.s, this person was 1 lying to incite young men to form a 
party of violence. TliC Jleiiiorialist believe tlmt wliatevcr violence hail been committed 
ill Bengal was due 10 iiinoeeiil im-ii being duped hy this agent provocateur, und iorther, 
that this agent’s name leaked out in an iilcntilicaliou (larade in connection with the 
Alipore Conspiracy Case, and it came out in Court, an.| that his name had been penned 
througli and that ol an accused put instead for obvious reasons. The point was not 
pressed by the Counsel lor the del'niici-. Pandit Motilal asked whetdiei-, iu the face of 
these facts, the Home Member would feel any indignation at the mention of agents provo¬ 
cateur, People ii. this country thought, that llieii- were such agents. 

(loiitiiiiiing, Pandit Motilal referred to the remark of the Home Member, that because 
the Viceroy, who was an fX-(.',hii-£ Justice of Kng'.atnl, had exarained the oases, therefore,, 
they must accept his dcoisiuii without further going into the matter, “It the Viceroy 
were again to taU ; liis seat on the Beiieli and had the same evidence placed before him, 
he would be the lirt.t man to throw it out as wholly unreliable. Leaving aside the 
ex-Chief Justice, even if there were angels examining these materials, the condusiona 
would be unreliable. The materials placed before you is taiiiteii and uiirealiable. Some 
one said that a J idge did not make a good administrator. I do not agree with that. 
The Judge when lie becomes an administialor, is like a boat cut off from ita 
moorings. There must be evidence which should stand the test provided by Law.” 

Tiie Pandit saw absoHitely no jiistilication for the issue of the OnlinaiioB, but when 
the Urdiaaiiee was proniuIgaied by the Govcrnoi-Gi-iieral, it was wrong to say that the 
responsibility was solely rliat of tlie Governor .General in tecpiiig it in force. “ I deny, 
bir, that Ilis Excelleiu y is solely icspousiblo for keeping it in force. I s.ay that this House- 
has the coiistit.utiomi. right and re.sponsiliiiity, umlivided and uiishaied by any body, 
to decide, when iv iui.-ets in session, wliether the ordinance ia to contirmo or not. With 
this object, 1 siibniifed u Bill, hut Ills Excel,eiiey has disallowed it, Firstl 3 -, His Ex¬ 
cellency had no iusuliciUion for exi-reising the riglit of pioniulgaling the Ordinance j 
Bceoiidiy, Ills Kxeel.'eney has no say in the matter, wliicli is for this House alone to detet- 
uiiiie, whether the O 'dinaiiee siiould be conlirmed or wnhdrawn. He admitted that one 
scciion made tin; inlioi.uctioii ot Bills subject to disailowaiiee by the Governor-General, 
but tins power could 4m;y be exercised iu very exceptional eucumstaiioes. If there was, 
for instance, a leb-.ii'.iu in India, lie might have disallow-e.l the introduction of 

23 
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his Bill. There was no rebellion on foot. On the other hand, dinner parties 
were going on (laughter), and they were going to have Baby Weeks as well (renewed 
laughter). P.andit Motilal said tliat the Home Member had tolii them that the Govern- 
iment was not devoid of political foresight. He was sorry to 6.ay that commodity had 
never been found to be available in the bureaucratic shop. 

Mr. Doraiswami AIYENGAU said that since the last debate, Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose had been removed some where to Btingoou, and another man, who was arreBtial, had 
not been allowed to see even his father on his deathbed. This was the kiixl of treatment 
which, we were told, wjis admirable. It was really vindictive. It appears that the 
Bengal Ordinance was promulguled for the peace of mind of Mr. Tcgart, He did not 
■ agree with either Mr. Das. or I'amlit Vlotilal Nehru, or with llie Home Member, that 
tliere was an anarchical conspiracy in Bengal, because no evidence liad been put forward 
to show its existence, The Home Meudier had said that ammunit.iou had been smuggled 
from foreign countries. What was the Police doing when this was going on ? What a 
sad commentary was this on the crimiiial ailmiuistration of Bengal ? The Ordinance 
was ultfa vires, and lie leaml i.liat the Government were only chasing a will o'tlic wisp 
m attempting to trace the teal levolutionaries, who did not exist, 

Kir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, in winding up the debate, made a short speech. He 
■congratulaleii Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar on his eloquence, and I’audit Motilal, on his care¬ 
fully reasoued speech, but it was left to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar to Jjut forward the plea 
that there was no levoiutioiiaiy organisiatiou at all. Tlic Home Member did not want 
to go on with the constitutional point laised. If Mr. Doraiawami Iyengar meant that 
there was no moral sanction behind the Onlinance, tlicu, that was nut a constitutional 
point. But, Mr, Iyengar had teferied to the .attempt on the life of Mr, Tcgart as an 

• alleged attempt. The Home Member assured the House that attempts had been made to 
murder Mr. Tegart, and this fact was borne out by tlic statement of the young man who 
was banged for shooting Mr. Day. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said ; ‘‘ I have given the House all the information 

to show that a conspiracy doe.s exist, and in iny previous speech, had given all the facts to 
.prove that the ordinary law was not sufficient. I have read tlie pamphlets to show that 
propaganda is widespread, and if anyone has still any doubl.s, then let liim peruse tho 
judgment of the Allahabad lligli Court on tlie Oawupur conspiracy case. I did not hear 
Pandit Motilal suggest that thts Ordinance was made and promulgated tor the purpose 
of suppressing any political party. In that matter, at least, 1 am glad the Assembly 
has come nearer to the facts. 

‘‘ In conclusion, let me say that in regard to thi.s Ordinauoe, we did act consti- 
dutionally. We brought this before the Bengal Legislative Council. That is the legiti¬ 
mate anti proper place for special legislation for Bengal, ami that legislation, the Bengal 
Council ii'jeoted ; and now tiic matter is before the House, i have no desire to suggest 
that any member of this House will vole otheiwtse than in accordance with Ills con- 
: science, and according to the needs of the. country. I do ask you to consider seriously 
what the efiect of an ailveiBB vote on this question will be. Will you not be sending a 

• message of encuuragement to the revolutionaries?. (Cries of “ no, no ") Ton may not, 
but I ask you to consider it. It is not for me to advise you tliat on the decision of this 
House are written, peremt et imputantur, (ie., they perish and are wiittuu down), 

Mr. T, C. GOSWAMI asked why iiotliing iiicriminaliug was found during the house 
searches made in Bengal, if really the Onlinance was meant to enable pol.ec officers to take 
.anarchists by surprise. Then Mr. Goswami asked the Govenimeiit to produce any incri- 
.minating document, foutni in these searches. The fact of tlie roatie.r was that there was 
.nothing incriminating, but l.oril f.yttnn had explained the position away by saying that 
the police were so busy in finding these perbons that 1 ho weapons escapeii their notice, 
(Laughter). The Viceroy, in his opening speech last year, had stated tliat the alleged 
■evidence collected against tlie accused persons, i.e., tlie liegulatioii prisoners, wouhl be sifted 
by two High Court Judges, and as Mr. Das so ably put it, Juilges could not be found by 
the Government to sift the evidence. This fact showed the nature of the evidence which 
the Police brought up against the accused persons. Tho Ordinance was devoid of even 
the academic merits of a well-presented case, and the principic which had been challenged 
by this Ordinance was a principle of elementary law, no matter what the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice had said to the contrary. 

The resolution of Mr, Doraiswainy Iyengar for the supersession of the 
Bengal Ordinance by an Act of the Legislature was pressed to a division and 
■caiiied, amidst loud non-official applause, by 58 against 45 votes. 
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REPEAL OF REPRESSIVE LAWS 
DELHI-9-10TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

On the 9th February the Assembly held one of its shortest sittings.. 
After a few interpellations the Hou.so passed without discussion the Indian 
Soldiers’ Litigation Act Amondrnent Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 
This Bill proposed sijocial protection iti respect of civil and rovenue litigation- 
of Indian soldiers serving under special conditions. 

Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Next day, I’eb. 10th, further consideration of the Spooi.al Laws Repeal¬ 
ing Bill of Mr. V. J. Patel was taken up. 

Mr. RANGACflARlAR moved for the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He was making this motion with considerable diffidoyice, which 
arose from the fear that like the proverbial peace-maker, ho might come to 
grief in trying to appeal to irreconcilable and impatient forces on both sides. 
On one side sat a mandated majority thirsting to purge the Statute Book of 
these special laws ; on the other side sat the Home Member, entrenched behind' 
the Council cf State showing an implacable opposition to these measures. 

Sir Aloyander MIJDDIMAN said th.at, when ho opposed the introduction 
of the Bill, it foUotvod that ho could not accept any other motion relating 
to the Bill. Hs admitted that ho spoke with warmth the other day. Ha 
would avoid A to day. He had sufficiently spoken on the previous occasion 
on the Bengal situation. Ho had pointed out the danger from outside to the 
foundations of the Govenmiciit. As for the Repressive I.aws Committee, 
whoso rccommendation.s for the i-opeal of the Regulations the members had 
referred to, the Home Member drew attention to tlie footnote written by 
the Committee before the ink of the report w.as dry. This footnote opined 
that in view of the Malabar Rebellion, the action taken was justified, since 
the Committee reported that an emergency had arisen. To those who argued' 
that tho Legislalui'o should be depended upon for arming the Executive 
with omcrgotii-,y powers, the Homo Mcmlmr recalled the failure of the Bengal 
Legislature oven to allow the introduction of tho Ordinance Bill. M. Ran- 
gachariar’s motion for a Select Committee showed at least that Mr. Ranga- 
chariar re,alis<;d th.at there was much to be said on tho subject, and had 
recognised tint before taking away the weapons of the Executive, they must 
act advisedly If he were to agree (o the motion for a Select Committee, he 
would be accepting the principle of repeal of all those measures. 

Contin\iii g, tho Home Member said that tho fact was that once the- 
Government had appealed to tho I.ogislature without success. He felt that 
it would be difficult to convince this or any Legislature about the necessity 
for special m-nisurcs unless tho conditions had gone very far. 

Mr. Jinnah asked whether the Homo Member wa.s opposed to the repeal 
of every one of the Acts included in tho Bill. 

The Homo Member replied ; I am, as at present advised”. The Home- 
Member added that if he had Iweii yuit that question under normal conditions, 
the reply of tho Government might have boon different, d'o-day, conditions- 
in India, partinuhuly in Bengal, were such that ho must oppose tho motion 
for a .Select Committee, He appealed to the House to co-oporate in preser¬ 
ving law and oi'der. “It i.s not merely a political necessity, it is a social' 
ncce.ssity and on it dopoiids your life and ray life and the whole of the social 
fabric.” 
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Mr. Eangachariar withdrew his motion for a Select Committee in view 
of the Government’s attitude. 

Adjournment Proposed. 

Sir Sivaswamy IYER moved for an adjournment of the debate for 
a few days in order to enable non officials to discuss informally with Govern¬ 
ment members, understand the actual position, and come to some arrange¬ 
ment on this question. On Mr. Patel favoring an adiournment the debate 
Was adjourned. 

Amendment of Cr. P. C. 

Mr. PATEL next moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Cr. P, C. with a view to remove those special privileges which Colonials 
enjoyed under the Code. He said that his object was not to disturb the 
■compromise arrived at, but only to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Racial Distinctions Committee. It was well-known that the last Assembly 
accepted the inclusion of Colonials in the term “ European British Subject ” 
as the result of pressure from the British Government. Personally, he 
(Mr. Patel) did not agree with the compromise which that Committee had 
arrived at, because there were oven now several galling distinctions between 
an Indian and an European in the matter of procedure and sentences. An 
Indian could be sentenced to 7 years, whereas an European could be sentenced 
to two years. An India/i British subject could bo tried by Second and 
Third Class Magistrates, whereas Europeans could be tried only by First 
Class Magistrates. There was also the distinction in the case of obtaining 
a writ under the Habeas Corpus Act. These wore some of the distinctions 
which he wanted to be removed, but for which he had not brought any 
proposal. His Bill was only a limited measure, and confined to Colonials. 
He did not see why British Colonials should enjoy more rights than Indians. 

Mr, LINDSAY, in opposing the Bill, said that it was entirely opposed to 
the spirit of good fellowship with which Europeans joined in the deputation 
to the Viceroy on the South African question. He would like to know 
what had happened during the last 18 months for this amendment to be 
brought before the Assembly. If they throw out this Bill, then it would 
have a great effect on South African public opinion. He moved that the 
■debate be adjourned tine die. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in supporting Mr. Patel’s motion and opposing 
the motion for adjournment, said that much bad been said about the spirit of 
compromise under which the Racial Distinctions Bill was passed. Thanks 
to the Heavens, neither ho nor his friends of the Swaraj Party were a party 
to that compromise. If anybody entered into any compromise, he did so in 
his own personal capacity, and not after consulting the feelings of the general 
public in India. He, for one, treated the compromise as a scrap of paper 
and would not touch it with a pair of tongs. Every minute that this House 
passed by without removing the distinctions that existed between an Indian 
and a European or a Colonial or American was a disgrace to them. The 
feeling of every true Indian was, and ought to be, not to put himself the 
question as to why this legislation was allowed to pass on to the Statute 
Book, but when it should be removed from that Book (Applause). 

Ultimately, Mr. Lindsay’s motion for adjournment of the discussion sine 
■die was put and carried, 44 voting for the adjournment and 42 against. 
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DELHI—11TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

President’s Salary Bill 

Impoi'tint Official Bills appeared on the order paper on this day. Mr. 
GRAHAM opened the debate by moving for the consideration of the 
President's Salary Bill. 

Mr. Aloned AH moved for a rcduotioti of the proposed salary from 
Es. 4,000 to Rs. 3,000. This was put and lost by a majority of only one 
vote, the divison being 46 against 45. 

Mr. Husaanally then moved an amendment that the President should 
devote his whole time to the duties of the Assembly. 

Mr. Wilson supported the principle of .Mr. Hussanally’s point, and ho 
wished that the Government assisted in making a proper draft to statutorily 
debar the President from undertaking any other work. 

The Piesidont (Sir Frederick Whyte), addressing the hlouse, agreed 
that the President should be a whole-time officer, and should not take any 
part in public activities which might possibly impair the impartiality of the 
Chair. If the House was desirous of providing this statutorily, and provide 
that the Preisident should not accept romunoration of any other kind, then 
the best thing whould bo to po.stpoiio the passage of the Bill till another 
day. In the meantime, the Govarnmout draftsmen would be able to draw up 
a proper proviso. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Hussanally’s amendment was carried and all 
the clauses pisseil, but the final passage of the Bill was deferred. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill amending the Inoomo-Tax Act by legalising 
certain dopartnicnt of supper-tax was passed without discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett next iutrodvmod, on behalf of Sir Charles limes, a Bill 
to amend the Tai-iff Act. 

Sir Ale;!4andor .Vluddiman next introducod his Bill to define and limit 
the power of certain Courts in punishing contoraiits of Court. 


DELHI—12rH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Indians in Tanganyika 

On the ! 2th February, owing to the unavoidable absence of Sir Purshot' 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Shanmukham CIIETTY moved recommending to the 
Governor-General in Council to instruct I'oprosentativos of the Government of 
India at the next meeting of the l.eague of Nations to ventilate there the 
grievances of Indians in -Mandated Territories, especially in Tanganyika, 
and to seek immediate redress thereof. Mr. Chetty said that the crux 
of the Indian griovarico wiis that Indians in Tanganyika, who formed 90% of 
the commercial community in the territory, were asked to keep accounts 
in English or in Swahili character, and those who did not keep their 
accounts in such a manner had to pay for the translation of the accounts. This 
was very hard on the Indian merch.ants, who were generally Gujerathis. 

Then, again, the Pedlars’ Ordinance was very hard on the Indian 
pedlars. He recalled the prolonged hartal observed by the Indian commercial 
community in protest, and the representation made by the deputation to 
the Colonial office. When the Govoriimont of India was approached, it 
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replied, as usual, that it was paying “ due attentio7i and bad called ior a 
report irom the Trade OornTnissioner in East Africa,” 

Mr. Chetty read from the provisions of the Covenant and said that the 
Britith Government was acting merely as agents of the League, and that, 
as India was paying 11 lakhs towards the upkeep of the League. India 
had a right to submit grievances to that body. Ho also pointed out that 
though IndiaTis formed 90 per cent of the trading cla.ss, four Belgian traders 
wore able to secure the right of keeping their accounts in French. Mr. Chetty 
sugge.sted that Tanganyika was olrserving the Boor spirit which was manifes¬ 
ting itself in Kenya and other neighboring places. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Legislative Secretary, opposed the resolution in the 
interests of Indian settlors in Tanganyika. He deprecated the loose terms 
in which the reaolution was couched. He emphasised that the Mandatories 
undertook the mandate only in the interests of civilisation. In imposed 
on them a heavy hurdon and great J’e.sponsibility, without any compensation 
advantage or profit. 

Perhaps, 400 languages were spoken by the members of the League, 
and it would bo impossible to rccogni.se every language. French had been 
allowed in Tanganyika because it was the recognised official language of the 
League. They could, therefore, claim only a concession and not a right. 
Ho further quoted from the Articles of the Covenant, showing that any 
dispute should first be settled by negotiation, and only if it was not settled 
should it be brought boiore the International Court ior adiudioation. Ho 
also quoted from the provisions of the Covenant i'og\!ilatin,g the action of a 
mandatory and granting rights of administration and legislation. His 
main ground for opposition was that, the Government had .already been 
making vigorous representations, and hopeful negotiations wore proceeding. 
This re.solution wanted them to break up those negotiations and go before 
the League. Moreover, before they took the case to the League, they must 
be sure of the strength of their facts and case, but should they take that step 
when negotiations had been explicitly provided for, and wore bearing good 
results 1 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR, who was a Member of the Colonies Com¬ 
mittee, in supporting the resolution, claimed elementaiy .iustioo. He 
admitted from knowledge that the Government of India had made protests 
.and representations ; but they had been negotiating and negotiating. He 
recalled that when years ago, a deputation waited on tho Viceroy, he assured 
that as Tanganyika was being taken over as a Mandated Territory by tho 
British Government, the interests of Indians there would bo duly safeguarded. 
"What happened in practice 1 Even tho right which Indiana had enfoyed 
for long long years under tho Gormans, to maintain their accounts in Gujerati, 
had, been taken away. When tho law was originally pa.ssod, Fi-ench was 
nf)t recognised as an official language, and the French Government protested, 
and within five minutes, Fi'ench was recognised. The Government of India, 
in charge of 800 million people, was still negotiating, and had referred to 
fancied difficultio.s. Tho fact was that the Secretary of State for India went 
from one room in Whitehall to another to the ColoTiial Secretary and knelt 
before him for tho Indians’ claims. There was no firm ,st,and. He recalled 
that Sir I). P. Sarvadhikari, when a member of tho last Assembly, had 
moved that India shall cease to be a member of tho League, If the 
Govornmciit did not secure redress from the League, this tendency to give up 
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Tnembership of the League would be atrongtheued. The fact of the matter 
was that the Mandatory Powers ware also “ Trustees ” of India, and 
therefore di<l not listen to the Indian protest. 

Mr. liHORE, iSocrotary, liducation Department, which deals with 
Overseas questions, said that the first grievanee of Indians in Tanganyika was 
about licoiicfs. The Government of India, as a result of their representations, 
had now got an assuraiice froni the Colonial Secretary that the renewal of the 
licences would be a matter of course on payment of fees. What more 
satisfactory assurance was w'anted ? 

As for the language require in out, the Government of India represented 
that it would be partiouLirly hard on small traders. The Colonial Secretary 
therefore agreed to exclude all persons from this requirement whoso profit 
was below ,£160 a year. Then, again, they secured the postponement of 
the Ordinanne till April, 1926. The Government pursued the matter 
further, and he announced that the Colonial Secretary has agreed to re¬ 
examine the whole po.sitioti. ITiey might he charged with having been 
unduly patient; hut did not this patience pay? I can conceive of no more 
inopportune moment for pressing this resolution, and hope the mover will 
not press it.” 

Kosolution Carried. 

The Resolution was put to vote and carried, the Government not claim" 
ing a division 

Postal Grievances 

Mr. B, C. PAL moved ; This Assembly rocommonds to the Governor- 
•Goneral-iii'Counoil that a Gominitteo to emiuiro into the grievances of the 
Postal staff bo constituted, to he composed of nine members, of whom three 
shall bo chosen from among the non-otlicial racnibors of the Legislative 
Assemlily, tb/eo to be Govenimont ollicials, and throe to he elected by the 
Executive Council of the All-India (including Burma) Postal and R. M. S. 
Union, the Ghairmau of the Committoo being a non-ollioial member of the 
Assembly, 

Mr, Pal said that when he signed the notice of this resolution along 
with other raembois, ho felt that the postal omployeea should have a hearing. 
The Govei'iiment might say that a Committee was appointed five years ago, and 
the postal people might reply that they had no re prose ntative on it,, and that 
its report di.siatisEied them. Then, again, the telegraph employees had been 
treated better. 'They bad one Coniinittoo in 1920, and another in 1923. 
Mr. Barton, General Secretary of the 'Telegraph As,sociation, was represented 
on it, and hid secured almost all that the Telegraph employees wanted. 
Mr, Pal admitted that the I’ostal employees wore not so well organised, but 
declared thiit they wore the most efficient, the mo.st honest, the most Inird 
worked, and the most deserving among public servants in India. They 
wore also the liiast paid. I’ricos had gone up. 'The Government should hold 
an open enquiry. 

Mr. JINNAII, who was the President of the Postal Conference held 
some time ago, in speaking on the resolution, appealed to the Government 
to recognise the existence of grievances among the subordinate employees in 
the Postal Department. The grievances had been enumerated by the Coii" 
ference. They wanted an enquiry into (l) suitable scales of pay for all 
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olassses of officials, (2) number and pay of supervisory staff, (3) duty and 
local allowance, (4) house accommodation. (5) increase of staff and reduction 
of hours of duty, (6) incroaso of holidays, (7) suitable buildings for post 
offices and rest houses, (s) overtime allowances, etc. The Government could 
not say that they had not heard of those grievances. There were distinc¬ 
tions made between the rates of pay to Postal employees and rates of pay to 
Telegraph employees. If the Government could give an assurance that 
they would themselves look into the matter with a view to meeting the 
legitimate and real grievances of the employees, then he would appeal to 
Mr. Pal to have the discussion adjouruod till the September session. 

Sir B. N. MITRA, replying to Mr. Jitinah, said that the Government 
were willing to examine, in consultation with the representatives of the sub¬ 
ordinate employees of the Po.stal Department, all their grievances. Beyond 
this, ho was not prepared to commit the Government to anything. The 
question bristled with difficulties, and they must find money, lie feared 
that there was a deficit of about ten lakhs in the Postal and Telegraph 
Department budget in the coming financial year. Replying to Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao, Sir B. N. Mitra said that he was agreeable to receive a depu¬ 
tation of employees’ representatives. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. .TINNAH moved an adjournment of the debate till the September 
session on the understanding that the Government was willing to discuss 
and consider the grievances of Lostal employees and would give them an 
opportunity to send their roprosontatives on deputation to wait upon the 
Government members and that the grievances would bo considered sym¬ 
pathetically, and not in the spirit that everything that could be done had 
already been done. This was carried. 


DELHI—16TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Supplementary grants. 

Quito a heavy list of bussincss appeared on the order paper of the 
Assembly on this day. The first 23 motions were demands for Supplementary 
grants under various heads totalling about one and a half of crores of rupees. 
Some official bills wore also introduced. 

Govt.’s Opium Policy 

After interpellations regarding the purchase of Natal Coal for the 
Sukkur Barave in preference to Indian Coal, the House proooodod to discuss 
supifiementary grants. All those demands were passed without reduction. 
A little discussion, however, took place on the demand under Opium. Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao and Dr. Datta rai-sed a number of points, to which 
Sir Basil Blackett replied. Gonoral discussion of the opium policy was 
postpoiied till the budget discussion. The Finance Member explained the 
view taken by the Government of the domniorcialisation of the accounts of 
the Opium Department. Replying to Dr. Datta’s chiugo about the gross 
miscalculation of their estimates, the Finance Member showed how difficult 
it was to form e.stimates about the crop at the time the budget was presented. 
Ho assured Dr. Datta that increased production did not moan that there w'as 
increased smuggling. Ho did not agree with Mr. Rao’s suggestion that to 
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finance opium production by borrowing money would in any way help the 
Provinces. 

A discussion took place on another motion oE Mr. Eamachandra EAO 
when he pressed the Government to state whether it was contemplating 
participation in the Empire Exhibition. Ho hoped that India would be saved 
the burden this year. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he could not add to his previous statement 
on the subject. Ho hoped to make a fuller statoment when the budget de¬ 
mands came He opined that it was not likely that the Government of India 
would take part officially, and that there was no chance, so far as he could 
see, of making any demands for grants in this year’s budget. 

The HOME MEMBER next moved the House to agree to the election of 
Standing Committees to bo attached to the various departments. This was 
carried by 90 votes against 38. 

Official Bills 


The Home Member introduced a Bill to amend the Prisons Act. 
This Bill proposes, inttr alia, to give effect to the following recommendations 
of the Gaols Committee, which have boon accepted by the Government. 

( 1 ) That the maximum period of separate confinement should be re¬ 
duced from six to throe months ; 

( 2 ) that solitary confiiiomont should bo abolished as gaol punishment ; 

( 3 ) that change of labour as a punishment should be restricted to a- 
stated period ; and 

( 4 ) that the following additions should 1)0 made to the exception to the 
combinations of puiiishinoiit enumoratcil in Section 47 of the Prisons Act, 
1894, (XI of 1S94) ;( 1 ) penal diet in combination with standing hand-cuffs; 
( 2 ) cross-bar I'ottor.s, in combination with standing hand-cuffs or with bar 
fetters ; (3) awarding combination for separate offences of punishment, which 
may not bo combined in the case oE a single offence. 

Mr. BURDON, Army Socrofcary, next Introduced the Bill to amend the 
Cantonments Act with a view to remove certain minor defects which have 
coma to light in the first year’s working of the Act, as amended last year. 

The Home Member moved the circulation of the Contempt of Courts BilL 
The House agreed to it. 


DBLHl— 17TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

India’s Public Debt. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 17th February, Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA 
moved: ‘Tb a A.ssombly rocommeuds to the Governor Gejioral in Council 
to appoint, in consultation with the Assembly, a Committee, consisting of four 
members of the Assembly, with power to co-opt two men from outside, 
to investigate the public indebtedness of the country and to report before the 
next budget as to the stops to bo taken to bring the debt position of the 
country more iti keeping with the capacity of the tax-payer.” 

Mr. .laranadas Mohta compared India’s debt in the past with that of 
to-day. It had risen from 100 crores at the time of the mutiny to about a 
thousand crores to-day. In comp;iriug India’s debt with that of England, he 
warned that they must keep in view the wealth and development of the two 
countries. Mr. Mehta declared that the railways were in no sense productive. 

24 
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They had incurred on the railways a loss of 84 lakhs of pounds, and they 
called thena productive. Then, again, he criticised what he described as the 
exhorbitant rates of interest paid by the Government in raising sterling 
Joans of 7 per cent in Plugland and the 6J per cent Bombay Development 
Loan in India. The Bombay Development scheme was proving a failure, 
and the association of ,Sir George Lloyd’s name with the Sukkur Barrage 
would also mean the failuie of that scheme. (Laughter). The Post Office 
■Cash Certificates rates wore also high. The small investor did not invest 
in them. It was only the middle class men who resorted to them. The 
■Government had thus actually competed with trade and industry by taking 
away money in cash certificate deposits. The total interest India was pay¬ 
ing every year stood higher than 40 crores, and still, the Government was 
borrowing at a rate almost double the pre-war interest. Was India so 
flourishing I Then, again, taking the r-ailways, what did they find since 
1914 1 The fare had gone up by 54 per cent, and the railway rates, by 
33 per cent. Over and above all other burdens came the handsome con¬ 
tribution of a hundred million pounds, without the consent of the Indian 
people, towards the prosecution of the Groat War, thereby swelling India’s 
unproductive debt. Ho cpioted from an independent authority which hold 
that English Ministers deliberately burdened India with the debt to the 
benefit of their country, and that the Indian debt of 100 millions would 
have been hold anywhere as English liability. Not content with this, said 
Mr. Jamnadas, the Government had imposed a burden of 40 crores of taxa¬ 
tion on the post-war period. Ho demanded that before the tax-payer was 
burdened any further, the whole po.sitioii should bo examined by a Committee. 
This was the first part of the enquiry. The second part would be to examine 
the scheme of debt redemption. He regretted that the Government had 
adopted a most haphazard scheme. The Assembly was not consulted, and 
even before the Council of State discussed it on the inspired motion of a 
friendly member (Sir Manekji Dadabhoy), the Government was in correspon¬ 
dence with the Secretary of State. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT opposed die vosolntion, but, welcomed tlie opporturdly afforded 
by it to take the House aud the country into tlic Gonirnmcnt’s coufidence in ilie matter 
ot the maturing debt and the new capital requirenn uls. He began by giving the ligures 
■of our gross debt oi'all kinds, wliioli araountfd, on the 3I.st March llil'l, to 651-2‘J crores, 
on the Slst March liJ24, to '.ISl-34, and on the Slst Maroli 1926, to l,02b'5:4. These 
ligures include the debt of the I'rovincial Governments, which, on the Hist March 1925, 
amounted to 126-87 crores. 

He then compared the proeluctivc debt witli the unpioductive <iebt on die three dates. 
He considered the provincial debt almost wholly productive, and therefore, excluded it 
from the comparison. The unproductive debt was 20-68 ciori's on the 31st March, 1914, 
.295‘24 in 1924, and 281-45 in I9v6. Between 1914 »n<l 1924, the unpioductive debt 
tliUB increased by 2ti8'ti6 crori-s. It was, no doubt, an undesirable feature of tlicir debt, 
but when compared with the experience of every other Nation, belligerent or neutral, 
during these 10 years, the very mmlerate nature of India’s unproductive debt was a 
matter for satisfaction. The productive debt, during 1924-26, had increased by 46-18 
crores, being a most entirely due to railway capital expenditure, and the taking over oi 
the K. 1. Hailway Company’s debentures, amounting to 18'6 million pounds. The un¬ 
productive debt had decreased by 13-79 crores during the current year. The ilecrease 
would have bten still larger but for tlie conversion ot a large amount of the 7 per cent 
sterling loan into 3 per cent stock, wliich reduced the annual interest, payments. 

The Finance Member next compared the internal with the external debt which stood 
respectively on tho 31st March, IHIS), 1924, and 192,6 as follows ; 107-80 and 371-60, 
384-43 and 485-84, 390-86 and 51181. This was calculated at a pound equivalent to 
rupees fifteen. It was, lie said, satislactory to note that tlie increase since 1914 has been 
iinore ill the internal than the external debt, and if the provincial debts weie included. 
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theu the internal debt exceuda tbo external. Apart from a nominal increase in the exter¬ 
nal debt, they Had reduced the external debt during the current year by nearly two and 
a quarter rnillon pounds. 

The t'Uianoe Member next dealt with the interest charges, which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
teemed to think, were immense, The gross charges of interest on all debts amounted in 
lil'i'.l-24 to 11'OG onnes, and came ilowii in Ilhd'l-’iS to 40’.04 cioros, partly due to re- 
bortowing at a lover I'lite, and maiiiiy, due to tlic rise of exchange. But it was not by 
the gross oliiuges of interest mat the liurdeii on the tax-payer was to be judgeii. What 
concerned tlie tax-piyer was the amount paid as interest out of taxation, because a greater 
portion of the interest vvas paid out of iucooie from productive assets. 

Beplying to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s critici.sin reganling what Mr. Mehta said was 
tlie Uiiptoilucti-'e Kiiilway debt and tlie inereasc in Hallway rates and fares, the Finance 
iViember .said ,riat the average of pric.is in I ndia had gone uf) comparatively higher than 
the inctcaHi; in rah s and fates, thereby proving liow wed Indian Ktiilways had been 
managed, (haiighter). As for their uiiproduetiveness, Mr. iVIelita, in the latter jiart of 
his speech, ha 1 liiinscit conlessed tiiat it wa.s productive, because he had oppo.setl the 
rcpayiueni of the Railway siuouities. 'I'he pioduciive net interest paid by the taxpayer 
on the unproiiuctiie debt amtiuuleil in I‘.ICIl-l 1124 to lo'Htl cton-s, and in 11124-25 to 13'82,. 
but this was alto an over-estimate, h aving asule tlie interest on the Gold Standard and 
the Paper (lutrency Kesrrvi's. Tliey eai'acd in 1!I2;4 21‘.57 lakhs, anil in 11124-25, sixty- 
thvee lakhs as i iteresl on tim 8ecrelaiy ol thate’.s cssli balance. Then, again the tax.payer 
received from the Railways (i'l l mores last joar, and is expected to receive approximately 
5’(!4 ctorcs in I he ourrrnt year. The linal ligutes, thetefore, for the net burden of interest 
on th« debt which had to he met out of taxati.m amounted to 8’85 orores in 11123-24 and 
7'64 in li)24-y.5, These egures .showed that the |iiiiblcin of paying interest out of taxation, 
was not alarmii g. fic meniioiied that the interest, on the uiqnoductive debt paid by the 
t.axpayar m K iglaiid amuuiiied (o Ji 3U0 milliona a year, apart from the sinking fund. 
The Indian taxpayer might therebne consider liiinself Cimipatatively fortunate. 

The .Finance Member said lliat it was not necessary for him to go daeply into the 
question of the Imi'den on Iiirlia of I'-mitiiiig money 10 Loudon to pay the iutevest on the 
external debt. It was a question of exchange, oi surplus, of expml and balance of pay¬ 
ments, and not a iiuistion ol the tax.payer’s burden in meeting interest charges. He had 
shown that this liui'dcn was fe'if ciotes in 11121-25. He liad no time to-day to say 
much nn the questieu of the amoti isatiou of th.‘ debt, iwcenily dealt with by a Govern¬ 
ment resolution. T ie animal cliatge invo ved was, no doubt, an addition to the amount 
required to lie met ftoiu taxation, but iliere was tb.'solkl satisfaclioii that now that their 
budget was balanced, not only was the sum reiuveste.l for productive capital purposes, 
but was an es.iential and valuable contribution towards solving the pioblem of our early 
maturing de.bt and the progtaiiime of capital expenditure during the next decade. 

Mr. .riNNAH asked whothor the Finanoo Member would bo prepared 
to meet an uifoi ranl Committee of the House tuiid discuss the subject, and 
that discus.sioii be, in the moanwhilo, .adjouriictl till the Simla seesion. 

Debate Acljouriicd 

Sir ]:!. BL ACKETT accepted Mr Jinnah’.s suggestion. Mr. Jamnadas- 
Mehta also accepted Mr. Jiniiah’s propo.sal as the best under the circumstances. 
Consequently, Mr. Jiniiah’s motion for adjourning the debate bill the Simla 
sessiou was put and carried. 

Supreme Court in India 

The next rosolution was moved by Sir H. GOUR for the establishment of 
a Supremo Court in India. Ho gave the history of the issue, which was also- 
raised in the first Asseinltly. He considered that when the Keforms granted 
them a fodoral coihstitution, then the establishment of a ,Supreme Court became 
essential- It existed in other Ifominions. India had enough legal talent 
now. The Privy Council had recognised this talent. Moreover, it was in 
the interests of India herself that a supremo judiciary lie set up to interpret 
constitutional law when differoncos of opinion arose. T’ho Supreme Court would 
cost only six lakhs a year, but ibo advantages to the country would be immense. 
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Pandit Motilal NEHRU opposed Dr. Gour’s resolution. Ha hoped that 
Dr. Gout’s dream would materialise before long, but till then it was prema¬ 
ture. He feared that Dr. Gour was watering the tree from the top, and not 

TAmiiVfiH nvftrhaulins 
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An Indian Military College 

Mr. B. Venkatapathi RA.TU moved a resolution that early steps be 
taken for starting a well-equipped military college in a suitable locality to train 
Indians for commissioned ranks in the Indian Army Service, and the 
necessary amount bo sanctioned to start preliminary work. Discussion on 
this resolution was adiourned on the motion of Mr. Rangachariar on the 
19th February. 


DELHI - 18—19TH FEBRUARY J 925. 

OHioial Bills 

The Assembly mot on the 18th Feb. to consider official Bills. Sir Charles 
INNF.S moved for the appointment of a Select Committee on his Bill 
amending the Tariff Act. This wa.s passed. 

Mr. GRAH AM next moved the following proviso, to be added to clause 2 
of the President’s Salary Bill ; “ The elected President of the Legislative 
Assembly shall not, during his tenure of that office, practise any profession 
or engage in any trade or undertake for remuneration any employment other 
than his duties as President of the Legislative Assembly.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved for the consideration of the Obscene 
Publications Bill in the light of the report of the Select Committeo. An 
amendment of Mr. Rama lyonger was carried and the consideration of the 
Bill was deferred till another day. 

Military College for India. 

Next day, the 19th February, a full dre.ss debate took place iu the Assem¬ 
bly on what all sides of the House regarded as a matter of vital importance 
to India. It was raised by Mr. V’enkatapathi RA.IU, who urged that 
necessary funds bo sot apart for the ostablishmcnt of a Military College in 
India. He took his stand on the fact that the Government already stood 
committed to start a College, accortling to the resolutions accepted by the 
Government in 1921 and 192.3, and that, as for funds, the House would not 
mind any expenditure on such a vital nocossity. 

Mr, BUUDON, Army Srerelaiy, saiit (hat- his lai'iy iutorveiilion in tlie lU-bale was lo 
place betoie tlu Houw- Hit; practical aspect, on wliicli tliu maiority of members naturally 
did not poBSCBf the iiiforinalion available to Ills Dcpartinein. [t was dfsirablc, and iotleed, 
eSEcntia), that they sliould g.'t. the utmost out of the. debate. Tlu; qucetiou of the proper 
training ot tin officers ol the Arioy was o£ vital coiiBcquencc to every country. It bad 
special imponat ce, as well as special difficulties, iu the case ot India, where they were 
seeking to replace the iintisli Officer, who has been ot sucii value to India, and had been 
extremely suoctssiul iii one of tin; arduous fields ot liurnau enterpris". The members, he 
realised, were koking forwaul lo flic time when India would obtain Responsible Goverti- 
ment, and be incri asiiigly independent ot military assistance derived trom Great Britain, 
The task was of no smail responhibilify. The mover re-called the resolution adopteii by 
the Assembly in Mill ell, I‘.I21. Mr, Buidou explained that tlic original resolution only 
asked tile Govemmiiu to keep in view the desirability of establisiiing a Military OoUege 
in India, but towaids the, end ot the day, an amendment ic it of a far-reaching character 
■was adoiited mging tlie setting ajiart ot tuiids for establishing a Military College, without 
either the Commaudci-in-Clnef or Bir Godfrey Pelt getting tlie opportunity to explain 
their position witii regaul to tiw proposed departure. 

Continuing, Mr. Buidon re-calied lliat Indians wore, tor the first time, made eligible 
to King’s Comniifsions in 1912. Tlie grant ot this privilege was without reserve, and 
Indian Officers lioiding King's Uomnussiona were granted equal rights and privileges 
with Britisli Olficcjs, anil possessed the riglit to command British troops. This equality 
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has been adhei'ed to unswiMViugly. The question o£ au Indian Sandhurst, said Mr. 
Kurdon, was considered and wieoted in 1917-18, when it was decided that Indians be 
granted King's Curamissions. It was equally essential that they sliould receive the same 
training as British Offlceis, with whom they were to serve side by side as equals. It was 
also consideiisi essential tlial, with a view to eliminate racial prejudice and to create 
mutual understanding between Indian and British officers holding King’s Commissions, 
they should lie associated together from an early stage at Sandhurst Moreover, what 
was required from the Officers was the capacity for leadersliip. strong personal character, 
ami personal influence for good. This the Indians coulil best acquire only in an institution 
which had been for years cultivating those qualities successfully. 

Continuing, Mr. Bunion said that they liad only live years' experience of the 
present policy, ami it would be ackuowledgcil that that was a very short tirai^ in wliioh 
to delcrimiie the basis of buldiug up a National Army by establishing an institution for 
training National Offloevs. It would be premature to abandon the piesent policy. The 
Government deoided in favor of sending Indian cadets to Hainlhurst in 1917-18, and 
nothing had since ocoarred to alter tlic judgment of the Govcrmiicnt regarding the 
advantages of Sandhurst, and the disadvantages of an Indian Sandhurst. In the first 
place hi! warned the House tliat if it was ilolinitely proposed to His Majesty’s Government 
that an Indian dandhurst be esiablishcd, tlicrc was the possibility of the question being 
raised whether such Iiulian e.a(letB were eligible for King’s Commissions, and wlieiiicr 
they should not be granted local or Dominion Commissions, “ 1 will put it like this. 
Will it be a reasouaiilc or unreasonable proposition for India to ask His Majesty's 
Government to agree to the esrablislimeut of an Indian Sandhurst, and to bind tlicroselves 
to give King’s Comiuissious in tlie vrmy, carrying with them the power o£ command over 
British troops on t,his basis of a separai.o Indian course of education, conducted unrlM 
Indian conditions and according to methods uices.vaiy to be determined to a very large 
extent by the ideas held Irom time to time by the Indian auttioritii'S.” Mr, Bunion said 
that it had been argued the Dominions luni tlieir own Military Colleges. There was a 
flaw in this argument. There were, no Briiisli troops in the Dominions, and the boys 
trained there held Dominion Commissions. Indians recfiving such Commissions would 
he in a position of ilelinite inferiority to tlie British officers witli wliom they would serve. 
Assuming, however, ttiat Indians trained in an Indian Sanilhurst were to receive King’s 
Commissions, then <iifitinction.s wtiicli would only be regarded as racial would be intro- 
duccil. It would be a distiuction to the disadvantage of Inilians, because the Officers 
trained in .Sandhurst would be regarded as sopeiior to those trained in India, where 
they could noi. reproduce tiie condiiions of Sandhurst. I.turing the War, Officers were 
trained in Wellington and Quoita to meet tiie exigencies of that period, but these Officers 
were novor regarded as in any way equal to the Officers of Sandhurst, 

Mr. Burdcin next referroid to tlie Debra Dun Military School, wlierc a preliminary 
course of iraiiiiug was being given. One great advani.age now was that while, pre¬ 
viously, Indian cailets were altogether unfamiliar with miiitary conditions, ilny would 
now get tlie preliminary training at Dehra Dun, and could not be altogether unaware of 
the nature of their course at Sandhurst, Mr. Burdoo, concluding, said thiu lie liad not 
tried to argue the case ill any contentious way. They were really pursuing tlie same 
object. The question was to find out the iicst method. As he tiaci ahown. tiiey would 
lose the bcuclits wliich they were deriving from tlie Sandhurst training if they were to 
establisli a military college, in India He believed tliat tiic Hou.se would agrn- witli him 
that; the tioveriiment was doing what was best lor India. They must, not take precipitate 
action. The Dehra Dun institution had provided a basis to go on, and they must wait 
for the full courso of preliminary education to be completed t.here. The question was of 
vital iiiiportanee. It was not one which could bo settled by tlie House, or even by the 
Goveruraeiit of India. In it, His Majesty's Govcriiment must, liave a loud voice “So 
long as His Majesty 6 Government are responsible tor tlie defence of India, they will 
have a great deal to say as to tlic method of training Indian t'onimisaioiu d Officers. 
They must have almost the sole voice in deciding as to what the coiir.se of cilucation 
should be of those who are to be trained to hold King’s Commissions in the .-Winy ’’. 

Bandit MAf.AVIVA said that Mr. Burdon had indulged in speeial pleading without 
convincing .any one. Ho said that so long as the King was t he Kmperor of India, tiie 
training in India should make no difference about the grant of King’s Commissions. He 
admitted that Baiidhurst was an institution of wtiich Euglislimen were rightly proud, 
and that tliey ill India could not produce it at present. He. hoped that honest Eiiglish- 
racn and earnest Indians would agree upon one matter, namely, that India must have in 
a few years ’ time full llespiinsibio Government. When they agreed to this, it was clear 
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that ten Commissions a yoai‘ woro iiisignilicanfc. II« would not have even training at 
bandhui'st it that was to be a pemanoiit feature. He stjongiy advocated an Indian 
Suiuihuist, bat agreed that so long as they were the ICiag-Kmperor’s subjects, every Indian 
should also ,^0 tor training r. 1 tSaiidliuisl. in Hnglaiul, say for six mvmths or even two years, 
but lie was t inphatic that ih'* main tmining for holding Kiug’n Commission?, should be 
given in India. I’andit Malaviya couiestoii the view of Mr. Jiurdon, that conditions in 
India were not eiiually good lor training. The ramiit ;u>kcd, where in the world liad tliey 
Bucii \v luleilul Canroumeur.s as they had in liulia, Tlirre was the Rawalpindi Canton¬ 
ment, for iusi lucc. These places wouid provide lull scope for training cadets in ideas 
oi warfare. India had given J60 crores as Iier contribution inwards the War. India 
couid have buhl a Sandhurst out oV tdiat money, and he believed that every Member of the 
House wimld ''ote lor any sum required lor a Military College. 

Sir i^ivasv/ami AIYaII said that Ite had not been able to lind out whether Mr. Bunion’s 
attitude was one ol opposition or willingness to accept, or inertia, or what cise. (Laughter), 
As for Mr. Buiikai's expianatiou about the n-soiuCion adopLcil in iy21, he nuuie enquiries 
about what eff ect tia<l been given to his resoiUtion, Then, Mr. Biudon did not choose to 
Correct lue pjsition. To-(i;ty, after live years, tliat explanation was given. He did not 
believe that M;. Burdon was opposed to tile spirit of t)m resolution, but he did not say 
liovv tar e.xac ly he was prepaveil 10 go. Sir Bivaswami Aiyar made it clear that when 
1 :hey wanted i*^andhurat in Ituliu, tliey <lid not ^ant to import through it training of an 
ihlerior characi^cr. They wanieii to iei>roduce tiie coiulitions prevailing in Knglaiul, and 
the same standard of training. As for equainy of status in respect of King’s Commis¬ 
sion, it an Indian bandlmrst was eslahiiahed, tsjr Sivaswami Aiyar said that the ideal of 
India was to model her army on the DoiuinUm basis. He thought that Mr. Kurdon hail 
stressed loo n uoh the ([uestiou of superior training at .Sandliurst, Indian Ofticers would 
be “ content with leading the Indian Army, ami would not mind it they were not allowed 
to lead lii'itiah troops. Moreover, an Indian Cllioer liiil not exeicisc authority over 
British troups in any otUer part of the wuiid. The point raised was, thcvofoir, obviously 
one of theory. 

Dewan Haiiiulur llANCACllAlllAlt moved an arnenilrueut to Mr. Venkatapathi 
llaiu’B resolution, that a (.’ommidee be immediaiely appointed, uiciuding noii-orticiai 
Liujiaus, lor luvestigatiou and report upon si coiuptctn-nsivc scliemi', including the hnaucial 
commitments i lvol^c‘^l therein. Mr. jlaugachaiiar .said iliai ni.cesaity knew no law and 
necessity was tiic mofli'.T of invention. An Indian army olficeivd by Indians was a 
prime necessity, :iud Indians would not mind any rX[»endjtuie on this matter, India 
was even prepated to rax herself so that, iu a rrsonable time, there migiit be an Indian 
Army to defend India, lau; the [)riiici(>ie ol tin* rrsoiuiiuii be ucoepiLMl by Lord Uawlinsoii, 
and then they couid iiiiioediat<dy appoint a ilominittr'c on the lines indicated by this 
amendmcui and for diawing up a compndiensive sclo-nn-. He feared that the Cfovernment 
were not in earnest. He would not say, as Mr. Jinuah, that, they were not 6o«o fide in their 
intemions. 

Pandit MOTILAL Nohru smiportod tho losolutiori. Indian India, he 
said, was solidly behind it. What Indians wanted was only a wclhoquipped 
College, so that Indian youths iiiiKht got training in the same maunoi' as 
I'ingliah youths. Three days ago, tho Pandit had opposed the establishment 
of a Supreme Court in India at present on the ground that there wqs no 
Kesponsible Goveiniiient, but this was a quo.stion which they must take up 
and solve, for olherwiso they would he moving in tho same vicious circle, 
namely, that vithtmt defence, there would bo no Eosponsible Government, 
and without training, they could not have an Indian Army. Tho British 
Government hid disarmed Indians, and not given Indians an opportunity 
for militaiy training, and now, to say that there were practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting this resolution, was unfair, because these difficulties 
were of the Govorumont making. The mere carrying of the resolution would 
not help Indians. The resolution must be given effect to in a sincere spirit. 
Lot, therefore, the principle of this resolution bo accepted by tho Government, 
and then they could appoint a Committee which, in collaboration with 
■experts, could draw up a scheme. That was possible in tho present circum' 
stances in order at least to make a beginning. lie maintained that among 
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those who had received general education, there was a largo number of 
men anxious for military training, and who belonged to martial classes. 
There was no such thing as noirmartial people in India. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved that the following be substituted for 
the original resolution : “The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General' 
in-Council that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legislature, be 
immediately appointed to investigate and report ; (a) whether it is not 
practical to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers for 
Commissioned ranks of the Indian Army; (b) if so, how soon should a 
scheme be initiated, and what stops should bo taken to carry it out; and (c) 
whether, if a Military College is established in India, it should supersede or 
bo supplemented by Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training of Indian 
Officers is concerned.’’ 

The Horae Member said that a National Army was of vital importance 
to India. He i-epudiated the suggestion that the Government was not serious 
about its promises. The amendment moved by him disproved it. He 
heartily commended it to the members. The House had professional advice 
as to whether an Indian Sandhurst was a good thing or bad thing. A 
thorough enquiry must precede the reforms necessary in their present mili' 
tary institutions. 

Pandit MALAVIYA moved an amendment with a view to ask the 
Committee to report as to what steps be taken to establish a Military College, 
instead of considering whether it was practicable to establish a Military 
College. Ho also wanted the omission of clause (b) and the addition of 
clause (d), urging steps for the acceleration of the Indianisation of the Army 
in order to attract Indian boys to military careers. He emphasised that 
Indians mu.st have King’s Commissions. 

The COMMANDKR-IN-CHIEP said that he could not accept the amend' 
merit proposed by Pandit Malaviya. Commenting upon the change proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya in asking the Committee to report on the steps to bo taken 
for the establishment of a Military College instead of examining its practi¬ 
cability, he said that ho could not accept it with its implications. Ho ad¬ 
mitted that, in 1921, he was caught napping, because ho wa.s not aware of 
the practice of the House (Laughter). As for the addition proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya about acceleration of Indianisation, this extended the 
purview of the Committee and made it of a much wider character. He could 
not, therefore, accept it. 

At this stage, closure was moved and accepted. Pandit Malaviya’s 
amendment to the Homo Member’s amendment was put in two parts. The 
first part was carried by 59 votes against 37. The second part was adopted 
without division. The resolution, as finally passed by 58 votes against 37 
votes, reads as follows; “ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 

General-in-Council that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legis¬ 
lature, bo immediately appointed to investigate and report (a) what stops 
should be taken to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers 
for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army; (b) « hether, when a Mili¬ 
tary College is established in India, it should supersede or bo supplemented 
by Sandhurst and Woolwich, so far as the training of Indian Officers is con¬ 
cerned ; (c) to advise at what rate Indianisation be accelerated, so as to 
attract Indian youths for a military career. 



THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

LEiUSLATIVE ARSEMBLY-FEBRUARY 20, 1925 

The JliiiUviiy Tiuds'ot for lO'J.o-L’l) \v;i^ iiresented fo tlio Indian Legislative 
Assenibly at Delhi on Fehniai-.v -0, ny Sii'Uharlos Innes, tlio Coiiiinorce Member. 
On tliis day was inaiiHurateil the iiinv ijn.x-ediii'e wliiidi tlie separation ol'ltaihvav 
liuaucos from (lenoral linam-es reiider(id possible under tlio convention to ■which 
the Legislature agreed last Soiiteiuher. 

Sir CIlAHfjKS JNNRS, in his o))eMitig remark.s, considered the occasion 
iinpoi'taiit as tlioj’ wei'o inaiigiiraliiig (Ik* new budget pi';>c('duro wliich separation 
of railway (iiianco li'Oin general linnjiee Jiad rendeiod possiole. The House, ho said, 
would get solid advautag(cs from the new procedure. The budget itself was not 
a departmeiilal comihlation. Tlio Kail way Finance Committee elected by the 
llouse had o.'uimiaod it in detail and approved generally of it. The House 
would now g 2 t more days to discn.ss the railway budget. It had been split up 
to facilitate (liseussion and enable the lloii.so to keep an intelligent watch 
not only on the development of the railway system but on each railway. 
Information t'.ioy were supplying to members in the form of memorandum 
W'ould, lio Lopod, clear away the last ve.stigo of .suspicion that the object of 
seiiaralion was to weaken control of tlie Assembly over the budget. 

rre.sonting the revised e.stimale.s for l!) 2 I- 2 r), Sir Charles Inncs placed the 
gross receipts from coinmorcial line.s at llS crores 1 lakh and the total charges 
at SG crore.s 77 laklis. It -was tlicrefure hoped to make a prolit from 
commercial linos during the current year of 11 1-4 ororcs. Last year, he recalled, 
tlie.y spent tif) cj'oros 10 lakhs to earn 90 crores 18 lakhs. Thus, tliough this 
year the^' earned nearly live crores more tlrin last, they .spent only 2 crores 14 
laldis inoro, lliougli rise in exeliaiigo liolped them to the extent of 29 laklis. The 
prolit still rcllecteil guvat credit on the Hailway Hoard and tJie administration. 
Tlio Inclicape Committee vvaalod them to aim at earning iive and a half per eeut. 
on Die capital at diargc. If rovi.scd e.stiinates for the cunont year proved cor¬ 
rect they wmuld earn fi. 40 per cent, Cwing to Hoods the railways lost about 
three duartoT's of a crore but in other respects they had a very good year. Pros- 
peet.s for 1925-20 were iiromising. They wore tln'refore budgeting for a gross 
receipt of 101 caorcs or three crore.s in exces.s of Die current year. The work¬ 
ing expenses of tlio c-ominercial lin(?.s arc put at 0.5 crores 79 lakius wdiich is 
three and three auai'ler crore.s more than that of the current year. Hut if they 
deduct one and a ipiartcr crore of windfall ivceivcd this year due to Privy 
Council’s decision that cmsloms dut.v was not leviable on stores imported by 
Companies’ lines, then the excess in the estimated o.xpendituro next year was 
only 2 V 2 crores. Hensons for this exees.s wci'c that they were liudgoting for 
70 lakli.s to provide anioinatic couplars from wliich important economies 
wmi’e anticipate d. Fifty lalih.s; have been provided to speed up repairs of rolling 
stock and fifty lakhs to get rid of Die .surplii.s and un.sorviceablo stores. He 
also mentinmkl that 2(1 lakhs wun-e provided to extend to the Eailway oflicera the 
Loo Eopoi t’s concessions. Hut in spite of those special allotments, the anticipated 
prolit next year would bo about Die .same a,s this year but for the refund of 
customs duty. As for contribntion.s to tlio general revenue, thpjr are expected 
to be 564 lakhs this year which was more t.han a croi-o above Sir Basil Blackett’s 
budget estimate next year. 524 laklns are Inidgettcd as contribution to general 
revenue. The dro].i of 40 laklis is due to Dio iiiereaso in Die eurront year’s 
receipt of 125 lakhs of windfall. He einphasi.sed that the real gross contribution 
would be much more if they inchidcd tlio loss on strategic lines. The gross 
contribution woukl be 685 lakhs during the enrrent yeai' and 045 next year. 
Touching the c.ipital expondilure. Sir Chailcs limes said they w'ould be spending 
IS V '2 crores this year which was much Dio same as last year, but the new 
capital outlay this j-ear was only 12-85 crores out of 30 ci'orcs sanctioned. 
Tlie agents had estimated an expenditure in 1925-26 of 32 crores on approved 
woilcs, 6 '/‘i crores were being sot aside for new construction and 16'/2 crores 

25 
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for open line works. This programme provide.s for an ultimate addition of over 
2,000 miles of line of which 348 will be opened iii 1925-26. Ho hoped the 
House would thoroughly approve of this bold policy of remunerative Railway 
Development so essential for India’s prosperity. ‘ 

He mentioned that, apart from spending Vh erores for bettering lower 
class vehicles, 30 lakhs have been set aside for tho convenience of third class 
passengers. Local Governments, he said, thoroughly approved of the new policy 
of the Railway Board undertaking the con,stnictiou of remunerative branch and 
Feeder Railways. They expected largo economy both on compensation claims 
and on fuel in spite of much larger traffic. 

He shoved the advance made towards ludianisation which compared favour¬ 
ably witli any other department. Tho (piestion fietween Indians and Anglo- 
Indians w.as not racial but communal. Ho was for giving chance to Indians in 
the subordinate Railway Service at iiresent largely manned by Anglo-Indians. 
For purposes of training a seliool at Chandaiisi will be opened on 1st March. As 
for the purchase of stores, hecliallongod anyone to sliow that orders had gone 
aliroad which could reasonably have been placed in India. Orders for waggons 
have been placed in India to (lie full capacity of the linns. They hoped to place 
in Railway reserves 41(1 lakhs during tho f.-urreiit year and 328 lakhs in next 
year ; hut those were cstim,alos which might or might not materialise. It was 
not thereforo ivroposed to use tho Railway Reserve. 


Tlie first and second (Hass faros have been reduced because of tho progres¬ 
sive decline both in passonger.s and earnings wdiilu in tJio case of third class 
there has been progressive incroase on lioth. Morcovci' to rodnee tiio third class 
fates even by half a pie would cost four and a lialf crorcs a year. The miestion 
was however under constant examination. Two hundred and ten laklis aro 
expected to bo placed to tho depreciation fund tliis year and 123 lakhs next 
year. 

Concluding, Sir Cliarlcs said tlio real importance of the current year lay in 
the ovidonce it afforded of tho ro.al advance towards a live efficient business 
management of (lio Indian Railway. Someone said in the Central Advisory 
Council that a new siiirit was abroad in the Railway Board. Credit for this 
was due to Mi'. Hindley and Mr. Sim and ultimately to tho Railway Agents 
and the staff. 

The following are the principal figures in the' Bailway estimates which Sir 
Charles Innes presented to the Legislative Assent,hly — 

Ar.in-Io IQOU 91 Revised Esti- Budget Esti- 
^ /liif io/lni niato 1924-25 mate 1925-26 

tKS. J QQQ ^ 


Cross Traffic Receipts ... 928.733 

Shares of subsidised Companies pi'olits. 2,304 

Interest on Fund balances ... Nil 

Miscellaneous receipts — 704 

Total receipts ... 931,801 

Working expenses , ••• 591,500 

Surplus profits paid to Indian States 
and Railway Companies — 11,440 

Interest charges 227,074 

Miscellaneous charges — 2,080 

Charges — 632,700 

Profit from Commercial lines — 99,041 


970,500 

1,006, 500 

2,950 

3,077 

Nit 

3,235 

002 

644 

980,112 

1,013,456 

630,075 

657,927 

14,900 

13, 350 

229,959 

238,182 

3,720 

3,430 

867,0,54 

912,899 

112,458 

100,557 


In accordance with tho terras on which the Railway Finances were separated 
from the_ general finances, tho contribution from Railway to General 
Revenue in both 1924-45 and 1925-20 is based on tho results of the year 
1923-24. It amounts in both years to a sum of Rs. 6,30,42,000 gross (of which 
Rs. 5,40,42,000 represent 1 per cent of the capital at charge of commercial 
linos and Rs. 90,00,000 one fiftli of the surplus inJl923-24) and to a sum of 
Rs. 5,09,52,000 net, after deducting the loss on strategic lines borne by 
the railway revenues in 1923-24. Tho loss on strategic lines is estimated 
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at Rs. 1,50,58,000 in 1924-26 and Rs. 1,53,40,000 in 1925-26 and the final result 
of the estinuitoK is therefore as follows: 

(a) Revised estimate 1924-25 (Rs. 1,0001: (W BnclKot estimate 1925-26 (Rs. 
10,(ir0); nrc'fit from commercial lines 1,12,458, 1,00,557 respectively._ Deduct (1) 
f“,ontriimtion to tjcrioral revenue.s 50,9.52; 50,952 (2) loss on strategic lines 15,058; 
15,340. Sui'plus ; 4,64,48; 3,42,65 veapoctivoly. 

One third of the ox'cess of ttie .surphi.s over three croros in each year, or Rs. 
5,48,3,000 in 1924-25, and Rs. 12,22,0(10 in ]925-2() also goes to the general 
rcveiincs nador the terms on which the Railway Finance,s were separated, 
making tlio total revenues expected to acc.rno to general revenue from the 
Ihiilwavs Rs. 5,04,35, (100 in 1924-25 and Rs, 5,23,74,000 in 1925-2G. The 
halaneos Rs. 4,09,65,000 in 1924-25 and Rs. 3,28,43,000 in 1925-26 are placed 
to the Railway Rosorvo. 


IjOss Owino to Ftoons 

Owing to the fl(wd.s in Southern India, during the .summer, and in parts of 
Northern India during the antuinii, the Railway lost about thrco-ciuarters of a 
orore either by a reduction in their roeeipte or an increase in their expenditure 
on repairs, b it in other respects they have had a very good year. The gross 
receipts of commercial linos in 1924-25 are now estimated at Rs. 9,77,66,20,000 
or 4,77,25,000 more than in i923-24. 

On the whole, there has been no more tlian a normal expansion of passenger 
traffic, but with excellent crops in most parts of India and better trade conditions 
generally, ridlsviiys liavo been called upon to move a much larger volume of 
goods traffic, especially in co,al, into and food grains. In the first eight months 
of the year the East Indian Railway (with the Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway) 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway .succeeded in carrying oyer one and three-quar¬ 
ter million tons more coal than in the corresponding period of 1923-24. 

The working expenses of the c/muno.rcial line,s are expected to amount to Rs. 
62,00,15,000, or about two hundred and fifty live lakhs more than m 1923-24. 
Owing to a decision of the Boiubay Higli Court, upheld by the I rivy Council, 
tliat customs duty was not leviable on stores imported by the Companies lines, 
prior to the 1st of Aruil 1924, a refund a about a crore and a quarter (nut of a 
total refund of somo two hundred and fifty lakhs) is expected in redmdion of 
(ho woi'k'ing exjienses, but by (ho .separation of railway from general hnance it 
liiia been luissible to con.stitute a depreciation fund and set aside tlio qorrect 
amount t'opro.senting the depreciation of the year which on cotnraercial lines is 
about two and tliree quarter crores in exeoss of the expenditure on replacement 
and renewals in 1023-24, and in addition over a quarter of a score more than 
last year ha> lieen .spent on fho i-epairs and maintenance of Railway lines and 
their cqnipmeiit apart from the repair.s of Hood damages._ In spite of increased 
traffic there is a small decrea-so in the e.ost of fuel owing to a royisum of the 
coal tracts of various railway.s ami the lower price which now obtains for coal 
and it is expected that about eleven and a half laklis less than last year will he 
needed for payments in compensation for lo.st and damaged goods 19 jo-26. 

AVith iiro.sjiects ,at present promising the gross trafflo rec‘oipt,s of commercial 
linos next year are estimated at Its. 1,00,71,44,000 or about three crores more 
than in the current ye.ar. 'I'lio working expenses of the commercial lines are 
))ut at l?s. 6fi,79,37,000, or atioiit e.roro.s more than in the current year of 
whii'h a (Tore and. a quarter i.s due to (he absetme of this years refund of cus¬ 
toms’ duly. Rpeeial allotinonhs of 70 lakhs are made for the commoncemont of 
tlie .scheme, for Intmdue.ing automatic, e.ouplers from wbve.iv imiwtant cconoiniea 
are anticiT'fitiyl of 50 lakhs foi' speeding np repairs to rolling stock, and or 
another 50 hi.klis for wilting down (lie value of store.s to the present market 
levels, and thus facilitating their disposal, Thongli a considerable increase of 
traffic i,s anticipated the cost of fuel is owing to tho lower price placed at a 
figure 19 lakhs tielow that of this year. It is also hoped that about 20 l^aJms 
les.s will be rmiuirod in onmi)en,s.ation for lost and damaged goods. It is to be 
remarked that in spite of the special allotments aggi egating 170 lakhs, which 
have been made for improving tho equipment of the line, the antimpatctt profit 
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from commercial linos in 1925-26 would be about the same as in 1924-25 but 
for the refund of customs duty in the earlier year. 

The net capital outlay in 1924-25 is now estimated at 12‘8r) croi'es, but the total 
expenditure of the year’s capita] eriioctodto be considerably greater since the outlay 
is reduced to tlie extent fof 155 lalihs by tlio refund of customs duty, 
and a reduction of four crores is also expected in the capital locked up in 
stores balanios. I'lie estimated total caviital expenditure of the year 
is tliereforo 18.5 croros, a iiKure approximating to the expenditure of last 
year. Next year a further reduction of one and a half (uores in stores balances 
IS anticipated, and additional caihtal expenditure of 2;! erores i.s pioiin.sed, over 
six and a half ci'orrs of which are for the conslruc.tioii of new line,?. The pro¬ 
gramme. in this direction provides tor the ultimate addition of over 2,000 miles 
of lino of which 438 miles will he opened in 1925-26. Of the new projects, that 
for connecting Raipur with Vizagapatam hy a Railway 260 miles in lenglh to 
Parvatipur is tho most important, and it i.s liopod to undpriake it atari estimated 
co.st of 536 laldis simnllanconsly xvith the development of the Vizagaiiatam 
harbour. Considerable progress is anlicipatcd with tho Central Indian Coaltields’ 
Eaihva.y and xvilli otlior lines in the Bengal Nagpur Railway area which will 
serve the coalfiehLs, Tlic allotments are made for a large nnmbor of now pro¬ 
jects in Burma and Southern India and a .small amount Is provided for prelimi¬ 
nary expenditure on relioving tho congested state of the downward coal traffic 
into Calcutta by providing better railway communication between the coaltields 
and the docks. 


General Discussion on the Kailway Budget 

The debate on the Raihvay Budget wa.s talcen up in tho Assembly on 
February 23rd. It wa,s begun by Sir Campbell Rhodes. 

Sir CAMPBELL RHODES thanked Sir Chailes Innes and JIj’. Ilindlcy for 
preparing a number of yiaiwisi explaining tlie delails of tho budget, 
While adversely criticising the Acxvorth Committee, ho admitted that the 
Assembly must now accept State management as an aceepfod fact. Ho laid 
special stress on the need for Ilailway development. Betwoen 1912 and 1921 
increa.so in mileage ha.s been only 10 per cent compared with 37 per cent, of 
increase on passengers and 27 per c,enl. of increase in goods carried. Thus tho 
Railways wore ovorhurdenod and Ra.ilway development has boon inadequato. 
lie gladly noted the estimated reduction in compensation payments which 
meant that the Railwav facilities xvero impioved. The Commerce Member had 
addrcs.sed the Housea.s the Chairman of a Company. The House was in the posi¬ 
tion of shareholdoi's and inembci's of tho Central Advisoi’y Goiineil were directors. 
He empha.sised Ihoreforo that mombers should save the Railway adrainistration 
of criticism in minor delails and that quostions of tho kind wliich liad been 
asked in such large nnmbcr,s should cca.so. 

He then addressed a warning to the Railwa.y lioai'd about Avho.se growing 
strength he wa.s becoming su.spiciou.s. Agents were to bo merely located 
as State officials biding time until they rctiied and were not allowed to undertake 
original expeiiments and iniliative. Then they wmuld not get lli(3 futuio agents 
of the type of (ho past. He perceived tho dangci' to the progress of Railway 
dovcioprnent from ovcr-centraUsution which was Jmlicntod by Mr. nindley’,s 
speech in the Council of State, xvhere (he Chief Commis.sioner had referred 
Avith pride to tho slandaidisation that xvas being clTected. The siioaker urged 
that both tlio RailAvay Board and tlie House should take (heir hands off local 
management. Hero Sir Campbell Rhode,s ontei-cd a mild protest: again.st the 
cavalier _way in Avhicli. Sir Chaihxs Innes had refen-ed to priAAalo enterprise in 
the past in building branch and feeder lines. This cnteriirise, he said, c.iuno 
into the field Avhen tlie Oovomnient itself xvas not preiiarcd to act and did a 
vast deal of pioneering AAmrk. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes congratulated tlie Govcirimont on having at last staried 
the opening of the Raipnr-Parvalipur brancli line, wliich Avoiild open up the 
Vizagapatain harbour. This would return 5.81 per cent on capital. The .speaker 
thought the return avouIcI be much more hy giving a safe harbour on tho 
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long (loast-lhie betwoon Ciiloitta and Madras. lie lioped the Government would 
I)ress on earnestly with tliis seliemc. 

Sir Oampholl Rliodes next, referred to tlic new orders passed by the 
(lovcrnTnonl; about construction of brancli linos. ITcre, instead of the old 
sound branch line tenns, they iiad the pi'oposition “Hoads I win, tails you 
lose.” (Ijangliter.) lie also urged electrificution of the Calcutta Suburban 
linos as soon as i)os,siblc and .strongly spoke, on the question of the Howrah 
Bridge. He imld that the Raihva.v Board ought to contribute lai'goly to the 
construe,! ion of the bridge. 

Sir PliRSlK.iTTAMDAS TII.^KIIRDAS ciiticiscd tlio observations made by Sir 
Cainphell Rhodes about tlio attitude of Sii' William Acworth. Ho hold that if there 
was any I'On-idcnee left in the ininiis of Indians that tho peoiilo brought out 
from ICngland ('onid tak(^ an imiiarti.al vi('w. it xvas due to Sir William Acworth 
who.insleadcf lihirulci'ing into the wi'ong lobby, showed a gi'oat .senseof conviction 
and courage by going into the tight lobby. Eor did ho agree witli Sir Campbell 
in describing the House as .shareholdcr.s who have been addressed by the 
tloinnierco .Mieniber as tlio Chairman. 'I'he shavoholdoi’s wore represented by the 
Finance .Member, but Ihcy wort^ sleeping partners (langhter). Althongh lie was a 
inoinbor both of ilie Advisory Council and the Finance Committee, ho hoped the 
(Jommoveo Memlter wonld agree that Itio Committo.e had also to work against 
time, and had very litllo time lo consider the budget in detail- 

Sir ]’nrsl,otlamdii.s objected to the position with regard to the disposal of 
siirplus store.s and hIiowchI that according to tho po.sition described by; the 
Finance Moniiiev last yciir, tho (lovornmi.vnl had not taken up a consisteut 
attitude. Sir I’niaholttundas next referred to tho accumulation of 7.5B crores 
in the Ihiilwiiy Reserve and ,3.03 crores in tho doitrcciation fund. This latter in 
tho deprecittrion fitnd wa.s in excess of what wonld have been dobitablo to the 
I'Cvemies. They would tints Imve in re.sttrve over ten crores. Tlio question 
therefore Ihcrv had to tisk llu'insolvcs was whother any reduction was clue in 
the faros and mtes at- this jiuictnre anil whethor any use was to bo made of this 
reserve. The railway faros since tho oittbroak of the war had gone up by 
between 33 l.t aU fior eont. iitnl railway rates b,y 15 to 35 itqr cent. Now the 
tales and ffccs Iteing whiit they arc, riMluidion in the cost of material, coal, etc., 
woitld .surely mean that tho rtiihvti.vs must work at a profit, uuLoss any 
tmforeseett disigtor overtook them, lie therefoto thought that after six months 
the Commerce Memhiu' slmnld revii'w liic sihialion and if tho conditions were 
normal he sboiikl try to declare a dividend lo the sleeping partner and to the 
benotit of these who used rail way,s. He did not. advocate action in a hurry, 
hilt: fell tliit_ a cojislnietivo seheirie shoidd he put forwiu'd as to the 
directions in which cone(:-,ssiotis and reiiiis.sious should be made out of Itailway 
Reserve. 

Sir l’m'sh-:ttmi(da,s, procoi'ding, iioirited lo tlio delay of no less than three 
years whiel:i aad tiilien itlaeo in tliecunstilnlion of the rates tribunal recommended 
by the Aewoitli (lominillce. lie recalled Uiat tho Industrial Commission had 
also laid, paiijcidar .strc.ss that rates charged be equitable in the interest both 
of lociil in(]iptri(.'.‘i and iigi'icnltm i.sl.s. The, dela,v was making the Indian public 
su.spicions ol the Goveniincnt’s iiitenlions. When they were to find out a sys- 
teni of ccieiitili(; taxation and debt, redemption, why not also have, a system of 
scicntilic rat 's. No dcltiy should t.licrclore occur in the establisiiineiit of the 
ralo.s ti'ibnn.il. Fir l’ur.sholtani(l;i,s stiid Sir Ciunpboll had welcomed the pros- 
twetive reduction in payment of comiicusalion. Hero Sir Rursliottamdas uttered 
a nolo ol warning': Ho sitid iliat Iho real_ criteTion should not bo the amount 
yiaid in t <)nii.ii.'u,saiioii, but tho nmiilicr ot claims put in for com port sation. There 
xvas tho danger ol logitima,((! ckiiins being ignored as vciy often happened. At 
prc.sent, lie taid, tlie Poshd Deitarfnioiil. wtis honest and xvhon an article or 
letter wa.s handed in, one felt sure- that it would reach its destination, but that 
contidence w.as net inspired by the railway.s, 

Touelmig tho question of railway der'elopmciit, Sir Purshottamdas observed 
that attention should ,'i,lso be ilirccted to find out whethor thero was not 
clieaper nieant! of tran.s|)oi't wliich could bet let-servo tho purpose than extension 
ot Railways. 
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Mr. RAMA IYENGAR referred to the detailed criticism of the Railway Budget 
which he had published in tlie press and was circulating to (he members. He 
criticised the largo variations in the estimate figures and actuals dtiring the 
normal period like the present. He quoted figures to show that the Assam 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and one or two other Railways wore working at a 
loss and maintained that tlio recommendations made by the Inchcape Committee 
for cuts in the working expenses liad not at all been carried out. lie did not 
therefore agree with the previous speaker tliat there was any cause for rejoicing. 
There had boon no real saving except under fuel. 

Mr. EAMCIIANDRA RAO endorsed the remark of Sir Campbell Rhodes that 
it was necessary, that it was desirable in public interest, that members_'of the 
Railway Advisory Council and Itailw.ay Finance Connniltee '.should continue to 
sit on tliose Committees. Mr. Rao emphasised the dosirabilily of securing con¬ 
tinuity of policy of the Committee and wanted to guard against; yearly election. 
It took members time to learn luisinoss and by the time tiicy wore able to 
grasp fully the various issues, another election took place at the end of the 
year. He .suggested for consideration of the Government that the rules be 
altered with a view to provide for election for Ihrco years for the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Railway Finance Commiftco, provided one third 
of the inembej’s retired every year and wore replaced by those fro.slily olocted. 
He agreed with Sir Campbell that (hero should not tie over-conti’alisation, 
but he held that powers of the Railway Finance Committee bo enlarged with a 
view to bring within its purview various contracts, a number of which were _at 
present being entered into by agonts. The question of powors of the Financial 
Commissioner should also ho p:one into. Ho thanked the Railway Board for 
paying attention to South India after several years’ representation. 

Mr. C. S. RANGA IYER said ihat the Budget was not a poor man’s 
Budget. Where was tlio proposal to reduce third class fai’o.s ? First and 
second class faros were reduced and further conveniences were hoing sanction¬ 
ed for those passengers at the expen.so of third clas.s irassongei’s. Ho strongl.v 
criticised the absence of Indianisation in Railways. The fact. Ire said, was that 
Indian Railways wore administered autocratically by the Railway Board in 
British interests and on British ideals. He did not want a syiniiathotio speech 
but substantial progress. 

Mr. K. 0. NEOGY made some plain-sircaking. He said tliat Sir Charles Innos 
had described himself as Chairtnan of a Company, but tho memtrers of the 
House were helpless and could not I'cmovo the Chairman if they liked. 
Already tho powers of tiro House were very limited. The Railway Board, whom 
he contemptuously referred to as ‘coinpanywallas’, eontiiiued supreme and, from 
Sir Charles Innes down to a large iiiiinher of ottieers, were all European.s. 
They were all birds of passage and had no cumrnnnity of interest with Indians. 
There was therefoi'O danger of tho devolution of ipower to tiro agents going too 
far. They must guard against accepting (ho convention which tho Commerrro 
Member had asked them to establish, nauioly to prevent tho inombors from 
keeping watch over the manner the railway authorities discharged their duties. 
Then again all Railway officials, the Railway Board and Sir OharlevS limes, 
have been opposed to State management. How could they bo expected 
to put nmcli heart in making it a success? Pro])er control by tlie 
Assembly was tiiereforo essentia). Tho railway wa.s one of the few 
departments under the charge of the Centr:il Government which maintained 
personal contact with tlie masse.s. They could vividly bring t.o t;he mind of 
the people the existence of the Central Government by benevolent administra¬ 
tion of railways. 

Mr. JOSHI held that tho Railway Policy was bound to fail it it was run ou 
cornmorcial linos. He opined that the management should be placed on a footing 
for the convenience of the public. Sufficient rciiresentation should also be 
given to the Eailw.ay employees who tormod.an iiniiortant part of (lie Railway 
Administration. He suggested that every railway should be taken over by tho 
State when its contract expired. He said that tho first pirinciple of coiiimer- 
cialisation was that the customers who paid most should get the best attention. 
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Was Biat so in the case of Ihird olass passengers ? On the other hand new 
coaches weni to lio constructed for the fii’st and second class passengers thouah 
the nuinlior of such passengers was falling. Mr. Joslii dilfcred from tlie Com- 
merco Meinfuir that the Anglo-Indians akmo liad hereditary liking to the Railway 
Service. He urged full opportunity lor Indiau.s. 


Mr. iIAMh\DAS MEHIA (diaractcrised the .separation of Railway Budget as a 
land niaiic iii the tustory of the Railway. Ho toid Sir Cliarlcs Iniio.s tliat uules,s 
he lihcrated liimsc lf from the .shackle.s iinpo.sed bv the Secretary of State’s con¬ 
trol, he would not he really in the position ot_ the Chairman of tlio Company. 
Mr. .lamiiadas Melhta hold that no less than sixteen c7oro.s wore cliargod to the 
Railway Revenue without justilicatioii and in violation of tlie ‘ canon.s of 
Commorciahsation. No wmider that thci-o was no reduction in tiie rates and 
fare.s. Tlie foromost was the contrilmlion of more than six crorcs to the general 
oxchcuuor. The House had been crying against tax on transport 
and liigh ralo.s and farr-s, hut the members had dono nothing to 

relievo trade and the passenger,s. On tlie other luuid, tlioy had 
agreed to take, away six ciorcs from the I'ailway revenues. Ho reminded 
the Comiaor(.e Momlier that Ibu crore.s of capital expenditure wa.s 

aanutionod by the House on tlie understanding that the convenience of tlie 

third clas.s passengers would he kept paramountly in view. This undertaking 

the Govoinment had not lidlillod. Nor had the Government liolped the local 
railway mdvis.ry by spending in India as mneh as possible out of 150 orores 
He made sovi ral suggestions to improve the form in wliich tlie Budget 
should be prosentecl and demands drawn up. lie held strongly that tho 
Assembly should not touch petty ilotaihs, but should control the policy, hotli 
administmiive and linanciah On this matter lie was at one with iSir ‘Cliaries 
—a matter wliich evoked .sarcitsin. 

Mr. Mehta objected to tho Government jiroiiosal to set aside 37 lakhs to 
grant the I jCC coiicesBions to Railway (Ifficers. Ho urged tliat 70 laklrs for 
provision of automatic couiilers should he charged to capital and not to revenuo. 

Mr,. B. 0. 
of railways 


LAL 

into India. Many 


said that tlicre, vyore soiue who did not, like the inti’oduction 


. - , - .... Villagers vvlioin Im hiul eonio across’disliked 

the railway whi .h took awa.v their produce tor export, but now that tho rail 
way.s had come to stay, they must make the licest of them. Slilv 'glancinji 
acro,s,s to J i. Motilal Nehru, Mr. Ral had a Iliug at the Swariijists ; iio reinainded 
tho house that tlierc were some peoidc who condoiuned sncli innovations as 
Railwajus and preferred tlie pictiire.squo bulloc.k cart. He was in favour 


tioii figui'o being divided into Mmslims and nou-Mii,slim.s. “Wo are sufficientlv 
divided, why divide u.s further ? (Laughter). Why separate, ms as Muslims and 
non-Muslims. Mliy not put us all down ;is Indian.s”? lie wauled railwav 
workshops to be a,sod as training ground for Indmn engineers and urged the 
Government not to look into the Government Hou.so Visitors, Book and the 
honours list to liid the inombcr,s for the local Advisory Committees but to 
select men who really understood the needs of the passengers. 


Mr. N, C. KETiKAh, said that tliey had seen how tlio Rotrenclimont Committee’s 
proposals had been whiHled down. Ho warned tho Railway Board that tiio 
Assembly w.xs detei mined to exorcise reasonalile control, and that if State 
management fane I, tho Railway Board would be held responsible foi' its failure 
.riie railways had not been a paying pvoiiosition till recently. 


Pandit MAI.jAMVA said that ho c.oi:ildnot congratulate the Commerce Member 
on lus Budget. He applied the toshs, tir.stly development of Indian .Railways 
and consequent dovolopinent of the Railway indu.stry; and secondly progress 
in Iiidianisation. Judged by both tests the Railway Administration had failed. 
He allowed that tlie working oxponso.s of tho Railway,s were veiy high, and 
that in tlie case ot some railways, .such as the Assam l.lengal, it was particnlarly 
high. Ho urged that tlio working expenses be brought down to 50 per cent 
of gross receipts and objected to the grant of the Lee Concessions to tho 
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officers, because already larsre inci'ease had boea si veil to salaries ol officers. 
Li fact, higher officers’ salary should be reduced and Indians should be trained 
and recruited at lower rates of salary. There was a surplus shown in the Budget, 
but it was no real surplus, for it meant that tlie pas.senger was being taxed 
to add to the general revenues. Until tho reoent increases in the rates and 
fares wore reduced there could be no real surplu.s. lie urged therefore reduction 
in the fare by utilising the expected surplus. 

Sin Charles Inkes’ Recly 

Sir CHARIjES INNES replied at Icngtii to (ho various iioiuts raised liy tho 
speakers and maintained tho iiosition ho took m* in lii.s speoc.h. He said the 
Government was about to addre.ss tlio Seci-etary of State regarding the modi- 
iication of the control of the India office over the Railway Board, Ho said 
more had been done for the eonvonicneo of tho llrd class pas.sengor.s during the 
last five years than during an,y other similar period. He maiulained tliat _the 
increases in rates and faros were overdue and wore urged by the Acworth 
Committee. They must first build up tho reserve, ^ To reduec tho third class 
fare now would mean dead loss, because tho Raihvay.s woronot ready to moot 
the additional ti’affio whioli tho reduction would bring about. He hoped lo 
di.scus.s tho tmuierou.s points like Rates Tribunal,District Jloavd lines; etc,, when 
the demands lor grants were discussed. Ho assured them that like true 
Englishmen, lie and the memltci'S of tho Railway Board would do their best lo 
make the State managomont a succ-o.ss and hoped that the Assembly would 
restrict itself to tlio question of policy only. 

The general discussion of the jiaihvay Budget thus closed and the Hou.se 
rose for the day. 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 
DELHI-24TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Official Bills 

On the 24th February, after interpellations, Sir Basil BLACKETT pre¬ 
sented the final report of the public accounts committee. The House then 
procoodod to elect panels for five standing advisory committees to bO' 
attached to various departments. 

The House next pas.sed without discinssion. Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
Bills amending the Prisons Act and Mr. Burdon’s Bill amending the Canton¬ 
ments Act. 

Mr, BHORE moved for the consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Merchants Shipping Act, with a view to provide for compulsory deposit of 
return tickets in the case Haj pilgrims. Dr. Jeolani supported the bill and 
the motion for the coiisidoratioii was carried by 53 against seven, 

Mr. SHAFEE moved deletion of clause 6 a.s the clause would have tho 
effect of killing small shipping companies and make the faros run high by 
the diaappoarance of competition. This was rejected, 

Mr. Mchamed YAKUB moved an ametidmont providing that the return- 
ticket deposit; should not ho enforced on any one who had made a declaration 
on oath before an aut hority appointed by a local Government in this behalf 
that he did not intend to return to India within throe years of the date of 
this declaration. 

Mr, BUGRE, on behalf of Government, accepted .Mr. Yakul/s amendment 
on the disti.ict understanding that if the working of this cha)ige negatived 
the essential object of the Bill, Government might- hare to reoonsider it. 
All other amwidmants moved wore rejected. On the motioti of Mr. Bhore 
clause 9 was deleted. )Some more formal amendments moved by .Mr. Bhore 
were can-ied. 

Legislative Council for Atmeio Merwara. 

Mr. Harbilas SARDA iiiovod—‘Tlio Assembly recommends to the 
Govornor-Geiicral in Council that he will bo pleased to establish a Legislative 
Council for A; mere Merwara.’ 

Mr. Harbilas asked the House not to think of Ajmer Merwara as a 
small pr(.ivinc'e. Its political and strategic,al importance was great. It was- 
tbo heart of Rajputana and bad gloriou.s historica.I associations, Afmor was- 
tho last capii.al of the Hindu Empire in India. This little province sent the 
largest average of fighting men in the war. In intellectual and moral evo¬ 
lution Ajmori Marwai-a was not behind other provinces enjoying Legislative 
Councils. If literacy was the test of capacity foi' government, then Ajmere* 
Merwara’s figures of literacy were 113 per thrjusands as compared with 37 
in U. B. and ::5 in the 1'unjab. Thcri, again, the highest percentage of voters 
in Iiidia, n.aniely, 75 per e-nit. of voters went to poll in electing their represent¬ 
ative to the Assembly. He complained that the municipal and other regu- 
latio.'i.s api)licd to his province were very old. Ho showed that the province 
was admiiiislerod as a scheduled district, not because it was backward but 
because it was held iu’ 00 ,s.sary for the fiu-theranco of the Government of 
Iiidia’.s policy in de.aling with Indian states in Rajputana. But now the goal 
of British poliiry in India had changed and his province must enjoy the benefit 
of the Reform. 

26 
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The HOME MEMBER said that Ajmere was occupying the position which 
it had always occupied, namely an appendage of the Imperial Govt, and Mr, 
Harbilas ought to bo proud of it. Although the speaker did not attach great 
importance to the population test, yet there was a line below which he could 
not go. The population of Ajroore'Merwara was only five lakhs. But a 
weightier consideration was that it was a deficit area. The Government 
of India, who were anxious to extend to it the benefits of the Reforms had 
proposed to the United Provinces Government that they should take it up, but 
the United Provinces refused it as it was not a paying proposition. If Ajmere- 
Merwara began to pay U. P. might reconsider its attitude. He admitted the 
argument about Coorg having been granted a Legislative Council was a weighty 
one, but in the case of Cooi’g the district was paying and other circumstances 
w'ere favourable. He did not come prepared to give an answer as to whether 
Ajmere Merwara should cease to be administered as a scheduled district. 
His position to'day was that constitutionally it would bo difficult for the 
Assembly to make a grant whose disposal would be discussed elsew’here. 
He saw no hope in the near future of Ajmere-Merwara becoming more than 
an Imperial appendage. 

The resolution was put to the House and rejected by 31 votes against 26. 


Voting on Railway Grants. 

DELH1-~25TH FEBRUARY 1925, 

Rejection of Demand re. Ry. Board. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 26th. the debate on voting on Rail¬ 
way grants was initiated by Pandit Motilal NEHRU who moved the 

■ omission of the demand for the grant of Rs. 9,86,000 for the expenses of 
the Railway Board. His motion, he said, was based upon grievances as 
old as the Railway Department itself, and the persistent disregard by the 
authorities of the best interests of the people. “ I know, Sir,” declared 
Pandit Motilal, “that I am inviting a storm of opposition not only from the 
Treasury Benches, but also from more friendly quarters. “ Wo are a little 
perturbed by the rise and fall of the official barometer, When the centre 
of disturbance is shifted to other parts of the House, it becomes a matter 
for serious consideration. Lot me assure the House that we have given the 
matter the most anxious and serious consideration, and nothing but a 
compelling sense of duty to the country induced us to take this extreme 
constitutional course ”. Continuing, ho said that the grievances of the 
people had accumulated for the past three quarters of a century, and 
they had now reached a stage when complete refusal of supplies alone 
would meet the situation, and not small bits of cuts here and there, 
nor mild censures. It bad been urged that Raiiw’ay matters were 
commercial matters, and that Railway policy should bo discussed 

■ detached from all political and constitutional considerations. He said ; 
“ I beg to differ from that point, and submit that the Railways are 
the biggest political machine in this country. The Railway policy has a far- 
reaching effect upon not only the commercial but the political conditions 
■that prevail in the country Now that the Railway Budget was before 
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the House and they wanted to raise a constitutional issue, how could they 
raise it without treating the Railway Budget in the same way as the General 
Budget 1 “ It is the inherent right of this House to refuse supplies, on a 

proper case being made, and 1 hops to establish it." The only proper 
occasion to raise the question was whan a demand was made relating to the 
central adniinistrative authority, namely, the Railway Board. It was well- 
known that the Railway Board was a wholly irresponsible body. The 
salaries of the Agents and officers wore noii-votablo. It was obvious that 
the House was not the raastor so long as it could not vote on the salaries of 
the Agents. He said ; " Bet us have either a Railway Board responsible 

to tbe Legislature, or no Railway Board at all.” 

Pandit Motilal then proceeded to illustrate how this irresponsible Rail¬ 
way Board had acted against India’s interests. First of all, they must re¬ 
member that the railways wei'e built to enable the Government to keep fuller 
control over their territory, and whatever henofits Indian users of the Rail¬ 
ways drew wore di'awn bocauao the Railways were there, and had to be 
used. But what bad treatment of Indian interests ! Was there a single- 
Indian member on the Rail way Board? He denied that Indians were not 
capable to bo its memlmrs. Thera was that capable person. Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya. He asked what Railway training had been received by Mr. Sim, who 
was the Blackett of the Railway Board (L-tughter). The whole Railway 
policy had boon one of exploitation, which began with the system of guaran¬ 
teed railways. This exploitation had boon sufficiently exposed by Mr, 
Dutt’s Ecoiunnic Hiatory of htdia. Then, again, they all remembered the- 
treatment that Indian passoiigors had. Pho spoiker was a good athelot in 
his younger days, (laughter), and had tn uiy a tassel with ovoi’bearing Kuro- 
peans. Then, again, the railway policy had been directed to helping the 
export of raw material and import of foreign manufacture. !llvot\ the Fiscal 
Commission admitted that this complaint wa.s not entirely without basis. 
There was the sleepers scandal. The locomotive industry had bean absolutely 
destroyed by the Railway Board not fulfilling its pledges. The Tariff Board 
has shown that the stoi'os purchase policy was no hotter, B-atwoen Con¬ 
tinental ami Bi'itish steel, tlie Government, in the past, always preferred 
the British even at a higher cost, but now, though the steel industry in India 
had been given protection, tho Last Indian Railway and the B.-N. Railway 
had sent orders for Continental stool, hoc.iuse the competition was between 
Indian and Continental stool. Could they not adjust the prices 1 

Kir Charles had told them of the Governraoiit proposal to grant 26- 
lakhs as the Lee eoucosslons to Railway officers. Though a decision had not 
been roaohod, tlio grant had already boon set apart. Why. ho asked, should 
those officer.' bo granted thoso cmicossions ? Would they have got it if they 
had romained in tho employ of tho Companies? Than, there was the aga- 
old complaint regarding tho indianmtion of tho Services. Tho fact should 
have bt'cii that after throe quarters of a century of working the Railways, 
tho whole of tho staff should liave baeii Indian. On the other hand. Sir 
Charles Innas had told them that "a now spirit was now abroad in the 
Railway Board”. TI 10 speaker was thankful for this, but ho foit that this 
now spirit shoidd havo by this time become old. Thore was no paucity of 
competent Iiidians. He saw that there wore two hundred motions for reduc- 
tioms. I'hoy wero really two hundred argumente in support of his motion. 
(Laughter). If Iho membors believed in their motions, then they must all 
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vote with him (renewed luughter). Ho continued: “ We want that the 

present Railway Board must go and give place to a more responsible one. 
If, however, you vote against my motion, you will be voting approval to the 
;general policy of the Railway Board.” 

Independents ; no, no. 

Swarajists : Yes, yes. 

Pandit Motilal: I should like to hoar the reason for this “ No 
The Railway Board's policy, to me, calls for the severest condemnation. 
Every single vote cast against my motion will be a vote for the approval of 
the railway policy. (Independents, no no). If that is so, then those who 
say ‘ no ’ appear to me to be most ridiculous. I propose to take up a big 
stick, 1 admit, hut the Railway Board deserves it (laughter). 

Mr. Pal: Will you be able to crush it. 

Pandit Motilal ; Let us try. I have no intention of engaging in this 
■desultory conversation. Sir, I ask the members seriously to consider and 
weigh carefully all the consoquoncos which flow from an adverse vote on my 
motion, (applause from Swarajist benches). 

Mr. JOSHI asked the Chair whether an amendment could be moved to 
the Pandit s motion for a reduction of one rupee as a vote of censure on the 
Railway Board’s policy. Ho agreed with the Pandit’s censure, but not with 
his method. 

The President said that the Pandit have given the Assembly an oppor* 
tunity of taking the extreme course, and if Mr. Joshi approved of the 
Pandit’s arguments, he would no doubt vote with him. 

Sir Charles innea said that they had been treated to a speech by the 
Pandit speaking against his own conviction. 

Mr. Chamanlal asked whether any member of the House could question 
the bonafides of another. 

The President said that he did not exactly hear what the Commerce 
Member said, but he did not think ho was out of order. 

Sir Charles INNES : Sir, all I want to say is the impression which the 
Pandit’s speech left on my mind. It reminded me of “ his sounds had 
little meaning, but his words w’ore very strong.” It was with a considera¬ 
ble sense of disappointment that he had received notice of the Pandit’s 
amendment, because, if the House accepted it, it would be receding from 
the position it took up last September by agreeing to the separation of the 
Railway Budget. By this arrangement, the House agreed to treat the Rail¬ 
ways as a commercial proposition and took upon itself the task of consider¬ 
ing in detail the various demands for graiits under the Railway Budget. 
The Board had done its best to preijaro the Budget in a form which would 
facilitate discussion. The Hon, Pandit said that he did not require the 
Railway Board, The speaker reminded the House that H. E. the Viceroy 
last year described the Railway Board as a general staff at headquarters. 
The Hon. Pandit proposed to cut off the supply for that general staff. The 
Pandit had mentioned certain grievances, but what would be the effect of 
this motion, if carried 1 It would deprive the House of an opportunity of 
discussing the various grievances set down on the paper. He said : “ I, 

for one, want to protest against the strongest Party using its powers to 
deprive this House of liberty of speech by adopting a policy of redress of 
.grievances before supply for purely political reasons.” The Pandit had 
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oomplained that the salaries of the members of the Board wore not votable. 
Was that the fault of the Eailway Board, ha asked ? Why drag politics into 
this Railway qviestioii 1 " As for griovancos before supply, if that is to 

determine your vote, then throw out every one of the demands for grants 
and let us of the Railway Board go back and do our job. We should not 
make a farce of discussion of the Railway Budget, and that is what the 
Pandit wishes us to do. If the Hon. Pandit wore consistent he would refuse 
supplies to every department of the Govcniruont of India. Then ho would 
end the Constitution, retire to Allahabad, collect his .Swarajist forces, and 
fight a battle with the Conunandei-in-Chief.” 

Interruptions. 

.At this sitagP, a mild uproar was caused by interruptions and shouts 
from Swarajist benches. The President said that ho did not object to reason¬ 
able interruptions, but if those were frequent, a member could not proceed 
with his arguments. The Hon. Pandit, as the leader of a groat Party, 
ought to extend bilarance towards the Member of the Government. 

Pandit Motilal ; I rise for a personal explanation, .Sir. The Hon. 
Sir Charles Innas is hopelessly misroprosonting mo in everything I have said. 

I never said 1 will do without the Railway Board. I said that I shall do 
without the iirosponsiblo Railway Board. 

Resuming, the Commerce .Member said that the Hon. Pandit thought 
that by cariying this resolution, he would force the Govornor-Gonoral to 
restore the provision. “ This gesture is purely meaningless. Its only effect 
will bo that this House will have deprived itsoli of the legitimate and proper 
opportunity ol criticism of the details of our Administration.'’ 

Pandit Motil.nl: That i.s nothing. 

Sir Charles Innos : .Many of the motions .-ire of groat importance, and 
we in the Railw'ay Board wore looking forward to healthy and proper criticism 
on the floor of this House. We caiuiot discuss tlicin on a motion of this 
kind. I appeal ro this House, lot those who believe in meaningless gestures 
of this kind go with the I-’aiidit into his lobby. Rvoi-y member of this House 
who believes that; ho is re.sponsiblo to the people of India, and who wishes 
to have a free discussion on matters of .administrative importance, and every¬ 
body who believes in the right of the minority and liberty of speech, all 
those will. I hope, follow mo into the Govornmont lobby.” 

Mr. CHAMANLAL said that ho had never heard in the House a 
more provocative and more meaningless and more absurd speech than that 
delivered by the Coinmorce Member. .Sir Charles had talked through his 
hat when he said that the Pandit w.is depriving the House of an opportunity 
for discussion. Sir Charles had told the Pandit to go to Allahabad, raise an 
Army, and fijibt with the Briti.sh Government, led by the G-in-C. “ Is that 
the view you t.ako of the debate wo have raised? Is not this an encourage' 
ment you yourself are giving to tho revolutionaries in India (hear, hoar) ? 
Do you not ask for a fight ? ” 

Mr. Goswami; They will have it ono day. I say, you are all revolu¬ 
tionaries sitting on tho Govoriiraont benches. (Laughter.) 

Touching Indianisatiou, Mr, Cliamanlal complained that nothing had 
been done in this direction. Ho said that tho Government’s interest in the 
que.stion was proved by tho fact that Mr. Hiridloy, in the Council of State, 
where the Govornmeiit was sure of its majority, bad not said in bis speech a 
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word about Indiaiiisation. Sir Charles had said some words because he waft 
faced with the Assembly, having a noirofflcial majority. Mr. Chamanlal 
concluded; You are gagging us merely because we have raised this consti¬ 
tutional issue. Our argument is that you should be thrown bag and baggage 
out of this irresponsible position. 

Mr. ,JINN AH, the Leader of the Independent Party, regretted very much 
that there were differences of opinion between them and their Swarajist 
friends. The Independents, he assured the House, have examined the ques¬ 
tion very carefully. Pandit Motilal supported his motion by first bringing 
forward the principle of redress of grievances before supply, and then he gave 
the details of the grievances. Mr. Jitmah continued : Now, are we going to 
apply the first principle of grievances before supply on its true constitutional 
basis 1 Wo feel. Sir, that in order to enforce that principle historically, constitu- 
tionally and logically, we shall have to answer the questions put to us by Sir 
Charles innes. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Why did you do it last yearl 

Mr. .Tinnah ; I do not want to import excitement into this. Sir. Sup¬ 
posing wo thought wo wore wrong last year (otlicial benches, applause), are 
we committed to the same mistake this year ? I think we all make mistakes, 
including my friend, Pandit Motilal, but I am hero to humbly proclaim that 
I made a mistake. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ; This might be another. (.Swarajist laughter). 

Mr. .Tinnah : Mr. Mehta, Sir, has never made a mistake, and ought to 
be exported to a higher place (renewed laughter). 

Continuing Mr. .Jinnah said that the Independents discussed this ques¬ 
tion, and thought that refusal of supplies was not a proper course, because 
they were not prepared at present to carry out that policy to its logical 
consequences, Mr. Patel had told them last year that they would go to 
the country and start a campaign of non-payment of taxes. Had he done 
it ? Mr. .Jinnah said that it had been suggested that his party men should 
be allowed to vote according to their individual conviction. Had the Pandit 
done it ? 

Independents ; No. 

Swarajists : We all agree to a man. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am prex>ared to release ray Party from all 
Party obligations. Will you ? (Laughter). 

Mr. .Jinnah : That is only when it suits. Pandit Motilal (renewed laugh¬ 
ter). Mr. .Jinnah said that his Party felt that they must have the courage of 
their convictions, and make the issue a party question. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar; Can the Hon. Member make references to 
party proceedings I 

President: The Hon. Member ought to have raised that question when 
Mr, Eanga lyor was doing it. (Laughter). 

Resuming, .Mr. Jinnah said: Ikmdit Motilal had not only raised a 
constitutional issue, but had also referred to a number of griovancos. 

Pandit Motilal : On a personal explanation, Sir. I ynit my ease entirely 
on constitutional grounds, and showed how the irresponsible IJailway Board 
was conducting itself, by giving illustrations of irresponsibility. 

Mr. Jintiah said that ho understood the Pandit’s argument;. The Pandit 
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had raised obiections to the constitution of the Board. Now, the Board was 
responsible to the Govornmont of India. 

Pandit Motilal : So are the Provincial Governments. 

They had grievances which had not boon attended to, which, in the 
words of Pandit Motilal, had accumulated. Therefore Che Pandit said that 
they must dismiss certain servants of the Board. There was a fallacy in that 
argument. If they were going to coii-sidor the various grievances, the best 
way to discuss them was on a motion tabled for the purpose. The Assembly 
was a [larty to the Convention of Woptomber last, and had agreed to 
commercialisation. The question of Tndiaiiisation and other problems were 
discussed only last Beptomber, and the Government gave its answer. 
Mr. Jinnah assured the House that ho was not satisfied with the administra¬ 
tion, its policy, or programme. There wore inminorable grievances to be 
redressed. Pandit Motilal wanted to spur the Railway Board to redress. 
.So did Mr. Jinnah want, hut there was a fundamental difference in their 
methods. (Applause). 

Mr. PATBL, said that when the Budget was discussed last year, 
Mr. Jinnah joined the Swarajists in throwing out the demands for 
grants uiMer the heads Customs, Salt, Income-Tax, and Opium, but now he 
said that the Railway Budget must be .separately treated, and at the same 
time, held oat the promise that he would do something in the matter of the 
general administration. What was that something, Mr. Patel could not 
understand. “ My friend .Mr .Jinnah does not know what to do. Ho is 
puzzled. I am not surprised. Even last year, he was against this obstruc¬ 
tionist policy. Somehow or other, ho was taken to the slaughter house, 
(loud laughter) as he said at that time. This time, he ti'iod to escape from 

that situation, but the Nationalist Party, by its very constitution and 

programme, is bound to a policy of obstruction in case tho Govornmont 

does not give a satisfactory rosponso to tho National demand, made through 
this Assembly. '1 bo Nationalist Party waited for a reasonable time, and 
when the demands for grants carno, they had to launch on a policy of 
obstruction. That was tho rule of tlio Natiouidist Party, and that rule holds 
good even to-day, and tho case for thiowiiig out the Budget is ton times 
Btronger than id was last year. 

Mr. Jiuniih : But it is not correct to say that that rule holds good to-day. 
Let it not be forgotton that the Nationalist Party rules have been rccoutly 
revised, so that the Independents and Bwarajists are free to decide as they 
please, unless there is an agreement between them. 

Mr. Patel; I quite agree that there is the revised rule. You changed 
the rules in order t,o get out of its operation, but I still affirm that wo are 
bound, in honor, to go by the original agreement. The Government have 
not given any :rospoii.so to our National demand. 1 wonder how any member 
from Bengal with any conscience can vote against this motion of Pandit .Motilal. 

Mr. Pal : I would follow your conscience. 

Mr. Patel ; I shall just quote you, my friend (Laughter), .Mr. Pal, 
speaking on the Budget discussion last time, said that there was extreme 
unreasonableness on the part of the Government and equally extreme 
unreasonableness on the side of the Nationalists. 

Mr. Pal : Not on the Railway Budget. 

Mr, Patel : I want to know if tho Government has become less unreason¬ 
able. Don’t you know that several Bengalees have been brought under 
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Eegulation III and the Ordinance 1 I admire my friend Mr. Jinnah, who 
admits that he has made a mistake, and now wants to rectify it. But I 
cannot understand— 

Mr. Pal; I say you cannot make a distinction between the Railway 
Administration of other departments of the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah : I surrendered my judgment when I joined that Party. 

Mr. Patel; Mr. Jinnah belongs to the Independent Party without 
surrendering his conscience (applause), and now he is the Leader of the 
Independent Party, and he wants every member of that Party to surrender 
his judgment. (Cries of No, No) Yes, you have made this a Party 
question whereas my leader, tho Pandit, is oven prepared to release us 
from the obligation. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Mr. Patel knows perfectly well that the Indopendcnt 
Party cannot make it a Party question unless there is a clear majority for 
it, and on this we have had a majority. 

Mr. Patol : All tho same. Mr. Jinnah was able to surrender his judg¬ 
ment last year, and now he would not siirrondor, and therefore, wants to 
separate from the Swarajists. Very good of him. If you are really a 
member of the Nationalist Party, you must veto for Pandit Motilal’s motion. 

To come to tho main point, tho Govornmeut have been guilty of several 
acts of omission and commission. They have treated resolution after resolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly with contempt. The integral part of tho Convention 
about railways is that an Indian must be appoiiited on the Railway 
Board, and tho Government have not appointed one. If there was 
a ease for throwing out the deniands for grants last year, it exists ten times 
stronger now. I would obsti uct tho Oovornmont at every stage, and throw 
o\,it every demand, not only on tho Railways, but all Departments, arid 
fitjally throw out all bills and resolutions of tho Government, and compel 
them to resort to certification, and show to tho whole world that the Govern¬ 
ment is being carried on, not with the consent of tho people of this country, 
but against their consent. This persistent coming into grips with the 
Goverini]ont by tho Swarajists day after day and session after session will 
make tho people ready for tho non-paymotit of taxes and civil disobedience. 
That is tho only way of bringing round this bureaucracy. 

Mr. Jinnah : What direct action do you propose ? 

Mr, Patel : The rejection of the Budget roust iiecossarilly load to a 
mass movomont. It is tho first stage in that direction. The great struggle 
is coming, and we Swarajists are rejecting this item as tho first stage of that 
struggle, (Hear, hoar.) 

Mr. B. C. PAL regretted tho turn tho debate had taken, and thought 
that the Government must bo oxcoodiiigly comfortable at present at seeing 
both wings of tho Nationalist Party standing in opposition to each other. 
He also regretted tho irrelevant roforencos to party eorresjiondence which 
bad not boon published, and which wore meant to bo confidential. What 
tho Indopondoits wanted wa,s that they must work with reason and conscience, 
and not bo tied to tho chai'iot wheels of the Swaraj Party. It had lieon 
said that grievances must l)a redressed before .supplies were given. In this 
Railway Board, there was not a single member who wa.s a I'osponsible 
memb(M' of tho Government. They were all subordinate servants. No 
membor of tlie permanent Civil Service in Liiglaiid would bo refused his 
salaries on the ground that the Foreign Minister had administered wrongly. 
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Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar ; Does not my friend know that the Chief 
Commiasioner’a salary is noirvotable 1 

Mr. Pal : Yes, I know that, and that is why we went to get the right 
of vote on these items as well. Wo do want greater representation of Indian 
talent on the Railway Hoard, but the issue here is not whether we are to 
have the Railway'Board or not (Cries, of oh, oh.) Wo want to proceed con¬ 
stitutionally from precedent to procodont, and create Conventions, so that it 
would be difficult for the Viceroy to certify any Bill rejected by this House. 
“ I have been asked why I did not vote for the rejection of expenditure 
under the head "Customs” on the last Imdget occasion, You will remember 
that I then said, " for goodness’ sake, let us throw out one item only.” 

Mr. Motilal Nehru : What became of your conscience then 1 

Mr. Pal : My conscience is in iny keeping in the morning, in the mid-day, 
and at night also (loud laughter and prolonged applause), whether in Delhi 
or in Calcutta, or even in Simla. My consoienee was in iny keeping last 
time in Delhi, and from the .Juno session at Simla. I ask whore was the 
consistency cf Mr. Patol and his party when they bridged between the 
opposition and Sir Charles Iniios over the Tata ,Steel Industry’s Protection ! 
(laughter and loud applau.se). Wliero was their consistoucy when the 
supplementary demanda were sanctioned ? 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : The Swaraj Party, as such, never partici¬ 
pated in any debate on the supplementary demands. 

Mr. Pal : The expression " as such ”, like charity, covers a multitute 
of sins, (laughter). 

Pandit Motilal : No member of the Swaraj Party, either as such or 
something olso, took part in voting on any supplementary demands. 

Mr. I’al ; I consiilor the Stool Protection Bill as a money bill and you 
voted for it. 

Pandit Miotilal : Don’t dabble in law. 

Mr. Pal : I will dabble, not in law, but in politics. Now, Sir, I shall 
not introduce any more heat. Wo have had enough of it. (Laughter). I 
am prepared to embarrass the Clovoriiinont if that embarrassment will lead 
mo to my goal. T’his onibarrassinejit will not load us to our goal. It will 
not woakon tho position of the Govornmont. It will only weaken our 
po.sitioM, tho position of tho non-officials and tho people. 

Motion Rejected. 

Tho motiotj of Pandit Motilal Nehru was put and lost, 41 voting for 
and 66 against. The result was received amidst loud Official and Indepen¬ 
dent cheei's and amidst crios of “ shame ” from tho Swarajist benches. 


Reduction of Grants. 

When tho Assembly mot after lunch, the discussion was resumed on 
tho dotailod domanda for grante. .Mr. PATEL moved for the reduction of the 
demand under the Railway Board by Rs. 77,000. He explained that the 
Swarajists had had thoir fight on tho general question. They were defeated, 
but now tliey w'ould, through these rcdnotio}is. fight tho Government inch by 
inch. (Laughter). Tho Sw.ar.ij Party propo.sed to fight tho Government 
wherever they found them going wrong. Hence, he moved for the reduction 
of this item by 77,000. Ho considered that the Railway Board was very 
extravagant, because they had pirovided for two lakhs more than last year in 
speite ol tho fact that on account of tho decentralisation which was ptroceeding, 
27 
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more than half the work of the Eailway Board had been reduced. He 
■explained how he pitched upon this figure of Es. 77,000, and referred to 
the fact that in the non-votable items, they had provided for nearly Ks. 50,000 
more as the pay of five Directors. 

Mr. Eamchandra EAO, who had tabled an amendment for reducing the 
Eailway Board’s demand by only Es. 50,000, supported the motion of 
Mr. Patel. He understood from the newspapers that the Government was 
going to appoint a Director of Finance on the Eailway Board. Mr. Eao 
asked what was the necessity for this post when there was already a 
Financial Commissioner. 

Mr. HINDLAY explained that the Assembly could not expect the 
Eailway Board to carry out the groat task of renovating the Eailways and 
effecting improvements with a reduced staff. The Acworth Committee had 
not considered as to how the Directors in the Eailway Board were to carry on 
their work. It was difficult to carry on the work with the junior and senior 
technical staff. They had alre<ady taken the F.ast Indian Eailway under 
State control. They could not do all this without increasing their staff. 
Mr. Sim had to tour in several places in order to carry out the decentralisa¬ 
tion work. 

Motion Carried, 

The motion of Mr. Patel was pressed to a division and carried, 59 
■voting for and 41 against it. 

Indian Member on Eailway Board. 

A lively discussion then ensued on the motion of Mr. V. N. MUTALIK 
for the reduction of the Eailway Board demand by Es. 100 as a vote of 
censure on the Government for not having appointed an Indian member on 
the Eailway Board in spite of the promises made, that one would be appointed 
as early as possible. The motion was put and carried by 58 votes against 40. 


DBLHI-26—27TH FEBRUARY J925 
Eediiction of Fares. 

Next day, Feb. 26th, the Assembly considered further demands for grants. 
Mr. Joshi moved a cut of Es. 1,000 to raise the grievances of third class 
passengers and urged a reduction in third class fares. 

The motion was put to the House and carried by 60 votes against 48. 

Corruption in Eailway Service 

Lala Dunichaiid then moved for a cut of Es. 100 from the demand under 
the head “Eailway Board.” He raised the grievances of third class passen¬ 
gers, like lack of adequate water supply, and absence of sheds and 
waiting rooms. Ho considered that third class passengers were being treated 
as worse than animals. It was the attitude and policy of the Board which 
were responsible for the grievances of the general public. He specially com¬ 
plained about bribery and corruption on Eailways, and the bad manners of 
the Eailway staff. 

The Motion was lost by fifty votes against thirty-six. The reduced 
grant of Es. 9.07,900 for the Eailway Board was approved. 

On the 27th February, before the Assembly resumed discussion on 
•demands, the Secretary of the Assembly read a message from the Council of 
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Stats announcing that the Council had rejected Dr. Gour’s Bill to repeal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and Mr. Neogy’s Bill to prohibit the 
reservation of Railway compartments for Anglo'Jndians and Europeans. ThiS' 
announcement was followed by cries of “shame” from the noii'offioial benches. 

Railway Inspectors 

Mr. V. Rajii moved the first motion for reduction. Ho moved that the 
Railway Budget be reduced by Rs. 20,000 under the head " Inspection.” 
He complained that the confidential reports of Inspectors of Railways were' 
not available to the members of the Assembly. If the Central Advisory 
Board wore to bo useful, they must be fully taken into confidence. He- 
quoted the opinion of the Acworth Committee, 

Leo Concessions. 

The next motion was by Mr. Kelkar, Member of the Swaraj Party, 
that the demand under tlio bead “ Working Expenses.” be reduced by 37 
lakhs. Thi.s sum was provided by the Government to moot the cost of the' 
Lee Commisfiion’s proposals (for two years) on the East Indian and G. 1. P. 
Railways, and on Comi)any lines, subject to the decision to be arrived at 
whether the proposals be conforrod on officers of the Company Railways 
in whole or in part. 

The House agreed to the demand being formally reduced by 37 lakhs. 

Indianisation of Services. 

A som'iwh:it heated debate ensued on Mr. M. K. Acharya’s motion tO' 
effect a cut of 20 lakhs in order to censure the Government for not having 
sufficiently Indianisod the Railway Services. He showed with the help 
of statistics that Indians had not boon given adequate encouragement, and. 
emphasised t hat those who wore superannuated ought to be sent away in 
order to cn'uourago Indians. As regards salaries also, there was a groat deal 
of disparity which ought to bo removed. 

Dr. Wuli Muhammad Hussainally supported the demand for Indianisa- 
tion, and suggested a nominal cut of one hundred rupees. 

Mr. Afharya accepted thi.s amondmeut. The reduction of Es. 100 was 
carried by 51 ag,iinst .’Tl votes. 

London Board’s Charges. 

Mr. Patel then moved a cut of two lakhs in the London Board’s establish¬ 
ment charges of Rs, 20,24,000, He did not understand why so much should 
bo spent 0 \ eii when the G. I. P. arid E, I. R. were to be under State 
inanagemont The motion wa.s carried by 47 against 3,2 votes. 


DELHI— 28 TH FEBRUARY 1925 
Over-Crowding in Railways 

Mr. Ganganand ,SINHA moved a riorninal reduction of Es. 100 to call 
attention to the unsatisfactory arrangement,a for traffic concerning third class 
passengers. Ho urged th.at provision bo made for more carriages. 

Sir Charles INNES: This year, we are providing for 725 third class 
traiins, and wo arc coiisidorin,g whether we cannot add to this stock. As 
regards over-crowding in the suburban linos of Bombay and Calcutta and 
Madias, the right remedy is the electrification of the lines. We have already 
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opened one line in Bombay. We are shortly attempting more there. Some 
are getting ready for Calcutta, while we are awaiting details from Madras 
before electrifying the suburban lines in Madras. 

On this Mr. Ganganand Sinha withdrew his motion. 

Training of Indiana 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR raised a discussion on the question of the 
absence of facilities for the training of Indians as railway officers and superior 
subordinate officers. 

Mr. HINDLEY regretted that India being such a large country, it was 
not possible always to keep members in touch with what was being done by 
the Railways. There was misapprehension ori the point which he hoped 
to clear up. He pointed out that though they were taking under the Lea 
proposals 7 6 per cent of Indian recruits in future, the flow of recruits must 
be slow. For instance, in State Railw.ays, the annual requirements were not 
more than ten officers a year in the Transportation Department, 16 in the 
Engineering Department, and 9 in the Locomotive Department. A costly 
central organisation for the training and recruiting of this small number was 
not justified. The Railway Board was not, however, keeping quiet. Ho 
regretted that large number of Indian youths wont to England for training. 
Training in England was not of much practical use in India, The Railway 
Board was anxious to see all these lads got training in India in Indian require¬ 
ments. In the case of the Locomotive Department, however, it was felt that 
in order to keep them in touch with modern developments, training in India 
bo supplemented by that in England. There was no difficulty in finding 
enough number of trained men for the Engineering Department, while, so far 
as transportation was ooncorned, a school at Chandausi was being opened on 
the 1st March, and would form the basis of the central organisation. Chau- 
dausi was chosen because it was previously the headquarters of the railway 
district, and some buildings were vacant. In future, it might bo considered 
desirable to select a more suitable place where they would build newly a 
.school and hostel, according to their needs. Ho trusted that the House would 
not mind this expenses on new buildings, In the meantime, Chandausi would 
iprovide the place for rocjuitmont. He emphasised that the most essential 
requirement was the efficiency of recruits. He did not believe in a course 
of theoretical lectures making for a railway officer. Practical training 
should be followed by a theoretical course. 

Replying to a remark of Mr. Rangachariar, Mr. Hindley said that both 
Indians and Europeans would bo trained at Chandausi because, at present, 
both Indians and Europeans were in their employ, and would be selected 
for training. As for South India, he told Mr, Rangachariar that he was not 
fully aware of the conditions, but a workshop was being constructed at 
Trichinopoly. and if not already arranged, he would see that a training school 
was estabished there. 

On this Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion. 

After some minor motions had boon disposed of, Sir Basil Blackett rose 
to present his Annual Budget Statement. 
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In Introducing the Budget for 1925-26, the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member said:— 

Review of the Year 1924-25 

Oar hopCB of a steady revival in trade, which were disappointed in 1922-23 and 
1923-2*1, havj at last been fii,tilled in 1921-2fi, The ciuiiMctt'jistic feature of the yvar 
has boi n movement of a gicater bulk of commodities both for export anti for home 
ConsumptiOL. The first ten rnonfhB of 1921-25 sliow once again a consideralion in the 
expansion in the exports of grain aiul pulsrs. Tiie price of tea has been advancing and 
our exports ior the yeai coubtituie a record. The cotion tiade ha<i been adjusting itself 
to bmailer margins, but an encouraging feature of the year is the steady expansion in the 
e.xport <'f Imdan-macic piece-goods, ospeciahy noticeable under tlie liead of grey piece 
goods. In the last months of 1921, some, of our chief exportable coinmoditifts, notably, 
jute, tea and wheat, rose markedly in price. Ootton, on the oilier hand, was falling in 
price and lits been slow in coming lo t.lie luarket, Tlie hopeful prospects entertained 
by the cotton induhliy have not ah yei, fully materialised, but with a large crop insight 
and indicat.ons of a steady iiit.evnal demand, there are legitimate grounds lor hoping 
that the delay in iheir realisation is only lenipovary. 

The total value of the exi'Orts of Indian merohandise lor tlie tirst ten months of the 
financial yeai was 297 and liall crores, which ih over 50 croros in ( xcchS of the tigurca 
of 1922'2H, and 2i ciores in excess of ihose of 1923-24, IrnpovtH have atlvanced 
similarly, an I the balance of tiadc in inercliaiuliso in Indin's favor up to the end of 
January, 1925, was exactly the Bauir us at tlu' end of Januaiy, 1924, namely, 103 and half 
crorca. After all(<wing tor a total import of bullion <luring the first tea months m 
qucBtioii of 51 and liall crores, thiU'e remainB a net balance of 42 croves in favour of India, 
as against 53 anil half crorea a year ago. 

Revenue —C'ualoma 

The welcome recovery in trade is clearly visible in the tigurra of gross Customs 
receipts. We budgeted for a gross n venvic utuler this luad of 45-02 crorea and a net 
revenue of 4 5 02 crori’S. Tint prea-nt ligures indicate that the gloss recidpts will be 
48*74 crores—-an inenaso of 2'72 crorcs. There is a tailing oil in receipts under the 
heads tobacco, malch-os, and inuchiuciy, but nearly e.vtny other head shows an increase, 
specially the revenue iiom import duties on coiton piece-goods and sugar, and that from 
the cotioii exc gc duty, now estiinabul to yichl 2-10 crori'S in 1924-25, Metals other than 
Iron and steel, and export tiuties also show noticeable increases. The protective duties 
imposed in las: June are expected lo bring in about 2*25 crores, of which about I'lO crorea 
may be regarded as additional revenue. 

Taxes on Income 

1 referred a year ago to the* experimental nal uie of our estimate of receipts under 
the head of Th les oil income. The ligure included in our budget for 1924-25 was 18*22 
crores. Our nitest estimate is 1*75 crores less. Ab the House knows, the Income-tax 
demand is based on the rcsulte of the preceding year, but, wdiilc trade conditions 
in 1923-24 Old not appreciably iliffer from tliose of the previous year, the total yield 
of 18 and onc-torth crores in 1923-24 include large arroar collections. The year 1924-26 
consequently opeiird wdtli cnmpaiaiively lighter arrears, ami our receipts are reduced 
accordingly. Thanks to the elforts of the Central Board of Revenue, I have reason to 
hope than our estimates of Income-tax will henceforward contain a emaller clement of 
couiectun^, J am also confident that with improvement in our machinery of collection, 
theie is a considerable margin for increase in future years under thia head of revenue. 
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Salt 

Undor the head of Salt, we expect to receive r31 crorea less than our Budget 
estimate of y06 crores. This is exactly the amount by which the actual receipts from 
salt in 1923-24 exceeded our expectations as set out in the revised Budget of that year. 
Our estimates allowed for a rapid replenishment ot stocks following upon the reduction 
of the duty. But we umicr-oslimated the rapidity. The rush by dealers to replenish 
stocks took place in such volume during March, 1924, that the receipts in that month 
exceeded the estimate by I'Sl crores, and the receipts in 1924-25 are correspondingly 
reduced. 

Opium 

There is a considerable decline in our estimated receipts from Opium. Our revenue 
under this head is lienved in great parts from fixed sales to external Governments both 
within and outside the British JSinpire with whom we have definite agreements, but in 
addition we have for some years bwn offering 3,000 chests a year for sale by auction at 
Calcutta. These chests are bought liy tra<ici'.s for export to foreign countries with whose 
Governments we have not concluded any agreement for direct sales. All such exports 
are dependent on the grant of au import certificate by the Government of tlie country to 
which the opium is being exported, and no export is allowed without such a certificate. 
Recent international discussiims regarding opium have introduced much natural uncertainty 
in the opium trarle, and since October last we have sold very few chests by auction, 
in February we sold none at all. The, consequence is that wo now expect a reduction in 
revenue of 66 and half lakhs, and it, is not improbable that our Opium revenue will 
continue its progrcasive decline in the next few years. 

Thu position will be better understood if I give figures of net revenue instead of gross 
receipts. Our net revenue from Opium since the year 1921-22 has been as follows :— 

1921- 22 ... ... ... ... 1'27 crores, 

1922- 23 ... ... ... ... 1-92 , „ 

192,3-24 ... ... ... ... l-6() „ 

For 1924-25 we originally estimated for a net receipt of 2’25 Crores. Our revised 
figure is r31 crores. ttie gross receipts being 3'6R crores and expenditure 2'87 crores. 
In addition to a reduction of 66 and half lakhs in our receipts there is au increase 
of 28 and half lakhs in our Opium expenditure, due to the high out-turn of the Crop, In 
our forecast for the year 1926-26, which it is convenient in this instance for me to 
anticipate liere, our Opium expenditure is expi'Oted 1o be reduced by 67 lakhs as the 
result of a reduction of the price paid to cuitivaiors and restriction of the cultivated area. 
This has become necessary sinci- our stocks in reserve are growing beyoiul our requirements 
and would iitherwise have become unduly liigh, particulary in view of the possibility of 
a progressive reiluctiou in demand. In consequence ot this and of tlie inclusion in our 
excise opium receipts ot a special non-recurring item ot about 20 lakhs to wliich I slialt 
refer later, oui- net revenue for 1926-26, in spite of a reduction in sales, is expected to 
be 1-76 Crores, which is 46 lakhs higher than the revised figure for 1921-25. 

Railways 

I need say little at this stage in regard to our Railway receipts and expenditure. 
The net credit to general revenues anticipated in the Budget was 4'58 crores, a figure 
arrived at without reference to the prospect of the separation of Railway Ifiuance from 
General Finance. The fixed contribution to general revenues in accordance with the 
arrangement approved by this House last iSepteraber is 0‘09 crores ; and in addition, 
we are entitled to one-third of the e,xOe6s over 3 crores ot the net balance slii/wn by receipts 
over expenditure. The figures for 1924-26 can best be summarised us followi-s :— 

Crores. 

Net receipts from Railvv.ays after deducting all payments, including 
working expenses, but before adjustment of coiitvibutiou ami 
transfer to Railway Reserve ... ... .. 9'74 

Contiihutioii to general revenues ... ... ... 6'09 

Balance ... ... ... ... ... 4'66 

Central Government's share, representing one third of tlie excess of 

this balance over 3 crores ... ... ... ... 0'55 


Kct tvanster to Railway Reserve ... 

Net credit to general revenues 5 OU-pO'55 


4-10 

6-64 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

I have a^l•ea(ly given the Revised estimates for the posts and Telegraphs Department 
II) dealing with the introduction of the new system of commercial accounting. The 
actual out-tui'n of the year on the old basis, as now estimated, differs very little from our 
anticipations at the time when the original budget was trame(J. There is a reduction in 
the nih receit’ts amounting to Hi iakhs, which is more than fully accounted for by the 
fact that we have agreed to increase by 2H lakhs the asBigiirneut to Provincial Governments 
on account ol their share of the receipts from unified stamps. 

The only other variation of itiiportauci-in the rt veiiue for 1924-25 is under the head 
of InieifSt, vhere wc expect an iinpiovcmeiit of 51 iakhs, exclusive of exchange, owing 
jarger balance's. 


Expenditurc—iSxchangc. 


On the expenditure; siMc, one of the most important variations between the Original 
and Revised estimates W(;re based o)) the assumption—for vvliich 1 was careful to disclaim 
any prophetic value—that the average rate of exciiuiigc of the year would be 16 and three- 
fouith pi nee, I was accused in more tbaii one quarter of raslmess, but the sequel shows that 
J was unduly cautions, for the average, rate of exchange for the year is now put at 
17 and half pence exclusive of Railway transactions, which affect our general fmaucia! 
position only ndircctiy, the resulting ruh, saving in our expenditure amounts to 2-15 ciores, 
•of wliich 70 Jaklis «»ccur under Military Services and 5 laklis under posts and TeJegiaphs. 

Military Services. 

Our eBtimates provided for a net Military expenditure of 60-26 croes. This estimate 
was fratned on tlio basis of the Budget of the previous year, modified by such information 
as was available at the tiim; when the original estimate for ilie curjent year was prepared 
regarding the progress of ex[H‘nditure (iaring 1926 - 24 . We have now bei’oje ub foi'our 
guidance the actual figures for 192;H2f, wiiicli give us for t he t'nst time since the War 
a basis of calculation which begins lo approximate to thr: norma). Aided by this ex¬ 
perience aiul by the recorded hgures of cxpirudhure during 1924-25 up to date, wo now 
fiml ourselveB justilUid in adopting a net figuie of 56*63 crou-s as the fievised estimate 
for tlie current year, a figur<* which is nearly 6 eiores better than the, original estimate. 
Wboi'tage in Ltie authorised esUihlishmeiitH ef the various sejvlces and further economy, 
in scvcjal directiont^ accouiu lor a induction <>1' l-VOciores, Kxchange accounts, as I have 
alniady sai<i, for 70 lakhs, burplus stores liave been consumed or olherwifii-disposed of 
to the extent of i’lO ciores, or 45 lukhs above the origimU estimate, while gratuities to 
surplus oliicei’ii and other payineut^i to the. Wav Office ior the Ui'ilish forces in India aru 
expected to rriiuin; 33 Juklis jcbs. There is a saving of 15 lakhs under the head Military 
Woi'ks, and vuious other savings in expeialitun; Hmounf. to t50 lakhs. On the receipt 
side, arrears fiom miiuslnieiitH of war expenditure luive brought us 42 Jakha more llian 
wc aiiticipatevj, On the otht'.r hand, we have liad to provide for an inciease in the cost 
of the Army ow ing 10 recent rises on tlie prices of forage and other bupplies, for which I 
have allowetl 15 lukiis. An adilition of )1 laklis has to bi: nia<le in oui' esLimate for nou- 
cffe.ctivc charg^iB. 'llus revision of the* pay and adowances, including free passages to 
officers of the Army within tlic current year, involves the provision of an addiiioual 
29 lakhs in the Revistd <*stimate. I shall n'luru later to our Mililaiy expenditure in 
dealing with the liguies lor 1926-26. 


(hvil Expenditure. 

I have alrtsuiy Tuentioned the excess of 28 laklis under the head of Opium expenditure, 
J'equireii for additional paymeiitb to cultivators. Under ail the other heads of our civil 
expenditure, taken tugelhn, and cxclmling tlie saving under the head of Exchange 
■already meutioiied, then; is a net excess of 29 lakhs. Tiie bounties under tlie Bteel 
Protection Act have cost us 37 lakhs, ami the adtliiioual bounties recently aBsenled to 
by this House will cost us a tuitlier 25 iakhs, making 02 lakhs in all. In addition, we 
have, to meet t ho cost of improvements, following the. Ijco. i.lommibsion’s lecommendations, 
in the (lay, pensions and allowances of the Superior Services under f he Central Goveru- 
tneiit, amounting to about 26 iaklis. Of this iigure, however, about 6 lakhs fail to be 
paid out of the Railway Budget, ami 2 Jakhs have nln!ady been included in the tigurcs 
lor the Posts and Telegiaphs De}»ar(meiit, It is satisfactory to observe that, in spite of 
these additional charges, tlir net excess in the Revised estimate for other (Mvil expeudiluroB 
over tlie ongina. Budget amounts to 29 iakhs only. 


The 


Rouse will observe from these 


hgures that in piace of a modest surplus of 
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oE just undiii' 4 cvoreB. Tliis improvement is mainly attributable to the substantial 
savings in Military eipenditure, to tlie savings in Hiicbange, to improvoil Customs receipts, 
and to the increase in the contribution trom Railways to general reveuuea. The improve¬ 
ment under these items is more than euougli to counterbalance the reductions in our 
revenue; tiie lefunds o£ Customs duties to company-managed Railways are covered by 
the amount set aside in suspense from last year’s windEall ; and the savings under 
general Civil expenditure, for which as well as for the reilnction in Military expenditure 
the steady vigilance of the Finance Department may claim some credit, have ail but met 
the extra ohaiges, not anticipated in the Budget, for bounties in connection with the 
iron and steel iniinstry, and the cost of tlic tioc Commission’s recommendations. 

Expenditure lor 1925-26. 

Military Services. 

I will now ileal witli the estimated expenditare for the year lH‘26-26 and begin with 
the largest item, Military expenditure. We are providing in oar Budget tor a gross 
Militaty expenditure of crores. The House wiil not fail to observe the olose approxi¬ 
mation between the ligurea for our net military expenditure in the last three years which 
have come under review to-day, uameiy, the actual expenditure for 11)23-24, the revised 
Budget for 11124-‘25, and the Budget estimate for Ib'i.'i 26. 

But in order to bring out tlul continuous and substantial reduction whicli h.as taken 
place in our expen litiu'e on Military services, 1 propose to go back for a moment to 
1220-21. Our net Military eipenditnro in 11)20-21 was 87'38 crores ; in 1021-‘22, 6y'80 
croics ; in 1922'23, 65’2T crores ; and in 11)23-24, 56’23 crores, a ligure, it will be 
observed, well bolow the tiguro proposed for that year by the lletrenchmeut Committee. 
These are the aotual ascertained iiguros. The expenditure in U)20-21 was inilated by 
heavy outgoings in connection with tho special operatio)is in Wav.iiistan and the Munh- 
Wost Frontier, while in 1021-22 similar abuormal conditions continued, but on a reduced 
scale. The Budget estimalo for Military expenditure in 11122-21), which I'ormeil the 
basis for the examination conducted by tiic Retrenchment Committee amounted to 67 76 
crores. After an exhaustive examination of all the various blanches of Mtlilary adminis¬ 
tration, that Comtniltee recomraeiided that tlie net Budget estimate for 1923-24 should be 
lixed at 67 threu-fourti) crores, subject to such addition as might bo necessaty on account 
of delay tn carrying out the (troposod ciianges and of any special expendituro that might 
be necessary over and above tiu; ostablislied charges. The committee lecognised that in 
the near future, there would be fl ooiisiderable falling cii in cxpouliture iti consequence 
of tho liquidation of iiabilfties arising Out of the, war, such as gratuities to demobilised 
officers. Thoy expressed tile opinion that tho adoption of their reconiinondations would 
enable the estimates in subsequent years to be leiluoed to about 67 crores, and ultimately, 
should a further fail in prices take place, to 60 crore.s. But, as sttitcd by the Coiumittee, 
tlie Commandcr-in-Chief was unable to subscribe to the latter expression of opinion. 

I liavc already expiaiiu-d to the House that (he actual expenditure in 1923-24 proved 
to be .56 one-fourth ciores. To tliis, lliere must tie added 3 crores, representing the 
utilisation of stocks without repfcnisliment, For 1924-26, t he revised ligures point, as 
I have explained to tin; House, to a total expenditure ol 6l>'33 oroies ; but here, again, 
there is additional i xpendituve in kind due lotheutingupofstoreswitlioutrepleuish- 
uient, amouul,lug to 1-10 crores. For the pui'iioscs of comparison with the current year, 
therefore, the true expenditure of 1923-24 should be taken at 69 oiir-fourtli ciores, and 
the true expenditure of 1924-2.6 at .67-43 crores. Onee again, in 1925-26, we hope to be 
able to utilise stores without reptenishinent to a total of 70 lakhs. Toe estimate of net 
cash expenditure for the year is .66’25 crores, makiug a total of 66- 95 orores lor expen¬ 
diture in cash and kind, taken together.. 

In compiling the budget for 1925-26, we liave to take the actual ligUres for l'J23-'24 
and tile latest revised Hgure.s for 1924-25. These give us a basis of compilation which 
may lie regarded as reasonably normal. The estimate for 1925-26 have been under 
consiiieiatiou since July last by a Bub-t'ommittee of the Executive t'ouncil appointed 
for this special purpose by Ilis Excellency tlie Viceroy. As I forrsiiadovved in my 
Budget speech a year ago, specially Iioiivy provision is necessary in 192,6-26 for 
terminal e.havges on account of gratuities to demohilisiied offioers. The amount 
reqiiirerl tor tlii.s purpose is r7l ci-orcs, nearly a crore more than the Revised 
estimate in the current year. We arc, however, approacliing the end of these abnorinat 
terminal charges, and vve aniicipate that in 1926-27 the final balance required to liquidate 
our totnl liability will amount to a few l.aUliB only. 

If al abomial items are excluded, the estimates for Ihe established charges of the 
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Army for 1926-26 amount to 65 croves. These estimates include not only 27 lakhs on 
account of the item introduced fur the lirst time last year in respect of (Justoms duty on 
imported stores, but also an eutitely new item for charges for stationery and printing, 
for the Army, amounting to Id raklis, transferred from Civil expenditure in accortianoe 
with the reoomraeudatiuuB of the I’ublic Accounts Committee. The provision tor antici¬ 
pated ailditional ehai’ues on account of tlio revision of pay and passage allowances for 
the officers of the Army in India ih 1926-26 amounts to 15 lakhs. A special provision 
of 43 lakhs is included for buudiugs for the Hoyai Air Force and tor the continuation 
of building schemrs in Waairistan, now approaciiiug completion. The expenditure on 
the purchase of .army stores in India ami in England has been reduced by about I-TO 
ci'ores. tn sp;te of the large auil cuntinnous icductions which, as I have shown, we havo 
been able to eiient. in Army expenditure slnG<r 1920-21, anti of tlie further appreoiabio 
reduction shown in the estimates fur 1925-26, I am happy to say that, subject always 
to our being spartid tlie necessity fur expenditure on those active military oporationa 
which are the niglilmare of every Kinauce M 'mbsr, I couildentiy look forward to a 
further important reduciion in 1926-27. 

Before leaving the Military estimates, f wish to draw attention ouce more to the 
stores account of the Army. At thi; lime when the Betrenohmunt Committee sat, the 
amount of mcncy lockeu up in Military stores was c.stimatcd at 20 and halt cvorca. 
This ligure h,ab now been n'lluced by 4 mores tu 16 and halt crores on the Slat March, 1926. 
If our Buliget anticipatioms for 1925-26 are realised, there will be a further reduction, 
by 70 lakhs to appruximatfly 15 and tliree-l'orth crores on tlie Slat March, 1926. This 
sum representf mainly working and mobiiisatiou reserves and the actual balance of 
stores surplus tu requirements will not be of any considerable extent. 

Civil Expenditure 

I have ali'iady dealt witii the provision to be made for 1925-26 for the reduction or 
avoidance of dcut, and with the reduction of 67 lakhs in Opium expenditure expected to 
result from testriotiou of the cultivated area and reduction of the price to be paid to 
cultivators of opium. The net expenditure on account of interest on debt and other obli¬ 
gations will be less than iu 1924-26 by 97 lakhs owing to a large increase in the amount of 
interest due on Bail way investments and on loans to Provincial Governments. A provi¬ 
sion of 16 Jakiis is being made for m w civil works, anil a somewhat higher scale of expendi¬ 
ture has also been allowed for under the heads of ordinary maintenance and repairs, Thia 
head, liowever, shows a large ili'cn-iisu owing to a reduction in the special expenditure in 
Waziristan. 

1 feel particular salistactimi in drawing the attention of the House to the fact that 
we have been able, concurrently witif the reduction we have made, iu Military expenditure, 
to provide addi' ional sums unite a|iprreiable in aggregate amount, for education, research 
and other benehc .al services botli in the O-eiieral Budget and in the Budgets for the areas 
ilirecily adminisicred by the Central Hoveinment. By way of example, I may mention 
iu particular the restoriuiou of 3 laktis out of the 6 lakhs for tlie Indian Research Fund 
wliioh was su-speiiled two years ago oil the recommendatiou nf the Betrencliiaent Com¬ 
mittee ; the proiision of increased grants for the Ishirnia College in Peshawar and other 
colleges in the Iforlh-West Frontier Province ; additional expenditure for the Forest 
Kesearcli Institute at Debra Dun; increased grants to the Department of Agriculture 
for erecting a 8 Ugii.r-cane breeding station at Coimbatore ; and a larger provision for the 
Agricultural Inslituli' at Pii.sa. 

In connectio i witli tlie. prevention of over-budgettiiig, I (iiaw attention to the fact 
that we have for the lirst time thi.s year adopted, as an experimental measure, the systena 
of' making lump reductions in some of the more imfionant beads of expenditure to allow 
for probable savitgs. Tlie total cut thus made in the estimates of Civil expenditure 
araounls to 1,5 lakhs. A similar cut of 20 lakirs has been made iu the Military estimates. 
We hope tliat the system can be so developed as to provide an effective check against the 
possibility of ove.-esl I mating, to which the Public Accounts Committee has this year 
devoted ooiisiderahle aitenlioii. When departmental otHcera frame their Budgets, they 
naturally piovide for the lull saiiciioni-il strength, hut small savings inv.ariably occur 
under individual lirads of expienditure, due mainly to accidental causes such as a temporary 
alioi'tage of staff, smallei expenditure on leave, salaries, and the like. It is impossible to 
foresee and allow for imcdi savings individually, but in the aggregate, they may be consi¬ 
derable. It may l.e that riic particular cuts we have made will not be justified by 
results, but li.ave lo doubt that on the whole the total reduction will be fully realised. 
This course, is not a togei hi'r convenient, in that it restricts, and po.ssibly unduly restricts, 
the opportunity for re-appropriation which is frequently necessary in order to meet small 
casual excesses, and it may have tlie further inconvenience of forcing us to come before 
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tbis House for supplementary grants. But the Finance Department will certainly do 
its best to secure that such supplementary grants shall not be necessary if it can possibly 
help it, and when they are really necessary, I feel sure tbat the House will recognise the 
fact, I believe tbe principle is a sound one in itself ; it has recently been adopted on 
the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee in England in respect of the 
British Army Budget, and I coniidcntly hope that it will in the end lead to more accurate 
budgetting. 

Revenue— Customs 

I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. In if wn ignore the non¬ 

recurring refund of 2-80 orores, our net Customs revenue is now (•Btimated at 47‘56 crores. 
We cannot count on a repetition in 1926-26 of the unusually high receipts from cotton 
piece-goods, sugar and cotton excise duly, as well as from protective duties. I accordingly 
place the estimate lor 1225-20 at 46'36 crort-s, or 1'21 crores less than in the current year. 

In this figure 1 liave made allowance for the effect of the adoption of some minor 
proposals for reduction in our I'ustoms tariff. These arc, in the main, on the same lines 

■ as the proposals which were made in the Finance Bill as originally introduced a year ago, 
but fell out when the Finance Bill was revised, They include tlie abolition ol the import 
duty of two-half per cent on grain and pulse, the reduction from 16 per cent to two-half 
per cent cif Mj/ofew of the duty on reeds, hcalds and various other articles, chiefly used 
in power looms, and finally, the modification of the duties at present imposed on petrol 
in such a way as to fix the duty to he paid by all petrol alike, whether imported or home 
produced, at 4 as. a gallon in place of the existing duties of (! as. a gallon for home pio- 

■ duccd petiol and eight-half as. a gallon tor imported petrol. These proposals arc recom¬ 
mended by the Government in the interests of trade, and the House will have an opportu¬ 
nity of considering them in detail when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration. 
Their effect on our revenues is inconsiderable. 1 may mention here that we do not 
pioposc to invoke the assistance of the Frovisional Collection of Taxes Act either in onJer 
to bring these proposals into eflcct before the Finance Bill becomes law or for any other 
purpose in connection with the Finance Kill this year. 

Taxes on Income. 

On the whole, the year 1924-25 has been better for trade than the pievions year, 
though the cotton mill industiy has continued somewhat stagnant. But as 1 have 
■already observed, our original estimate of revenue from Taxes on Income for I924-26 
proved unduly sanguine. Forl922-l’f! 1 put the tola) yield at 17'35 croiee, wliich is 88 
lakhs higher than the Ilevisid estimate for the enrrent yi ar, but still 87 lakhs below the 
-oiiginal Budget estimatf of that year, and 1 trust, considerably below the figure which our 
receipts from Taxes on Income will reach in a year following a period of really good trade. 

Salt. 

In my Budget speech last year, I spoke of a prospective reduction of 2-16 crores in 
1926-26 under the head of Sak as compared with the liginc of 1924-25. We arc iustitied 
in assuming that ihe yield of the salt iluly will be a normal one in the. coming year, 
.and I now put the revenue at 6'96 ciores. Tin's is lees by 79 lakhs than the revised figure 
for 1924-26, which was swollen by collections at the higher rate of liuty in foice in 1112,9-24 
under the system of credit sales. The fact that the reiluction amounts to 79 lakiis only 
is due to the fact, which I have already cxplaim'd, that. I vS] crores of ,Sa)t revenue originally 
■expected to accrue in 1924-25 were thrown back into 1923-24. 

Opium 

I have already dealt with our estimates of Opium revenue, which amounts to 3'66 

■ croies gross and 1'76 ciores net Our receipts include a non recurring amount of about 
20 lakhs under excise opium, resulting from a change in procedure under which Local 
Oovernments will take over from us on payment the stocks of excise opium lieJd in 
treasuries on the Ist April, 1926, and will in future make payment to us on receipt instead 
-of, as at pifsi nt, only at the time of sale to the public. 

Railways 

The fixed contribution from Railways to general I'cvenues will, as in '-the present year 
be based on the figures of 1923-24, and amounts to 6-09 crores. In addition, as the Fiouse 
is already aware, we expect to receive some 16 lakhs, representing one third of the excess 

■ Over 3 crores expected to be transferred to tbe Railway Reserve. Our total receipts from 
.■Railways for 1926-26 arc therefore put at 6'24 crores, as compared with 6-64 crores in 
1924-26. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

[have esplaiaed the eBtimates o£ the Posts and Telegraphs Department for 1925-86, 
bat them is one important cousequenco of the change in our accounting procedure in. 
connection with the treatment of postal ami telegraphic stores which 1 must mention here. 
Hitherto, sucli stoics have been paid for from Ileyenues at the time of original purchase 
and credited to a Suspense account within our Uevenue account which is cleared when the 
stores are actually issued either for revenue or capital purposes, a corresponding credit 
being taken ,0 Kevenue. This has been lound very inconvenient in practice, and our 
Kevenue accounts have been afl.-ctcd by considerable fluctuations in the amount of these 
stores balances. In some years when stores were purchaserl £01 special reasons in larger 
quantities that usual, our eipeiiditure has been inflated. In tlie last few years, when 
purchases hate been vcBtricled and tve have lived on accumulated stocks, the largo credit to- 
Heveuuc was taken as a reduetkm in our expenditure. Tltis made comparisons over a 
senes of years diflicuit. We have now decided, on tiie atlvicc of the Auditor-General, to 
keep these iransactions outside the Keveuue account. Tim immediate effect of this pro¬ 
cedure will, liowever, be lliat there will be a large credit to Ilevenue in the course of 
1926-86, in rrspect of the value of slocks held on Ilevenue account on the Slst March 1926, 
which is esticiateil to be 1'21 crorcs. Now stores purchased during the year will, however, 
no Jongrr he-Ichitrid to Ilevenue, The actual addition to Revenue caused by this change 
of procedure in 1926-26 amounts to about 69 lakhs, which represents the estimated value 
of the net neiv purc.liaBes, as wc anticipal.c that the amount of stores in stock and in. 
workshops will be reduced to that figure by llie 31st Marob, 1926. But it is clear that 
in the hist year in which the change is made the result must be a uon-recurreut receipt 
of 1'24 crores which will not reappear in the loliowiiig years. 

Other Revenue Heads 

Under o-.her heads of Revenue, I have, allowi.-d for a reduction in interest receipts 
owing to sma let balances being available foi temporary investment, but the Currency 
receipts are t xpccted to exceed those of l98'l-‘23 by 26 lakhs, chiefly because of the larger 
discount on Treasury Bills issued to the Paper Currency Reserve tluring the current year. 

We are now in a position to strike a bivance. The total rstimated revenue for 
1926-86 amounts to 133'68 crores as against an estimated expenditure of 130'44 crores, 
disclosing a surp,us of ii'24 crores. But before considering the nature of this surplus and 
the use to be made of it, t must turn to tlte subject of Ways and Means. 

Ways and Means. 

The following statement summarises the Ways and Means position in India and 
England, taken togotlier, during 1924-25 and 1925-26 ; 

[I n c r 0 r e s] 
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In 1924-2S, our total liabilities were considerably less than the Budget estimate- 
The reduction is mainly due to the failure of the Railways to spend the sum provided for 
capital outlay. The continued issue of Cash Certiiicates on the improved terms intro- 
•duced in April, 1923, is estimated to give the satisfactory net receipt of 4‘60 orores instead 
of I'SO crorcB as estimated, and our revenue surplus for 1924-26 is better by 3‘82 orores. 
The sum raised by our rupee loan was nearly 7 crores less than the figure assumed in the 
Budget. It was estimated a year ago that we should close the year 1924-26 with a balance 
■of 18'68 crores. We now anticipate that the balance will be 46-19 crores. Though our 
balance is larger than we originally anticipated, it nonetheless shows a reduction of about 
6-3 crores as compared with our opening balance. 

For 1926-26, Railway capital outlay in estimated, as the House is aware, at 23 
crores. We have also to provide during the year for the maturity of about 3 and half 
■crores of 1925 War Bonds, Loans to Brovirrcial Governments mainly for capital develop¬ 
ment purposes are put at about 14 orores, anil about 1 and half crores are required for 
the new Imperial Capital at Delhi. I may mention that the gross outlay to the end of 
1924-26 on new Delhi is estimated to amount to 11-26 crores, and the net outlay, to 10-94 
■ctores. The first step towards the occupation of the Secretariat was taker, in the autumn 
of 1924, when the Accountant-General, ( entral Revenues, and the Taxation Enquiry 
■Committee were given office accommodation there. The work is row well within sight 
•of completion, ami after a year or two, this special form of capital expenditure will 
disappear finally from our Budget. 

Our position at the end of 1924-26 in regard to balances will be a strong one both in 
India and in London. In Imiia, I anticipate that the maximum amount of new money 
that we shall require to raise by a rupee loan in the open maikct will be 12 ciori s, a 
figure which is well within the amount of the annual savings of India available for 
investment in Government securities. But, us I recently explained to the House, the 
• question of beginning operations for the conversion of early maturing bonds is one which 
is engaging the close attention of the Government of India, 1 am not in a position to 
.make any statement on the subject at prcseni, but it is not improbable that when we 
approach the market for our new rupee loan wc shall also put before the public a 
conversion offer. 

The last external loan which we issued was in May, 1923, wlien £20 millions sterling 
of India 4 and half per cent Stock was offered to the public at 90. We were fortunate 
in our choice of date for this issue as generally speaking, the price of gilt-edged securities 
on the London market stood at a higher level at th.at period than they have done at any 
time since. In 1 924-26 wo were able to avoid new external horiowing alftigether, and 1 am 
iglail to be able to say that we have every expectation of repeating this happy abstention 
again in 1926.26. This will he a particularly satisfactoiy achievement in that we have 
to provide in the summer of 1926 for paying of about .£2 and half millions of Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway guaranteed stock when that Railway is taken over by the Slate. 
Apart, therefore, from the ordinary sinking funds which are operating to repay the 
sterling debt, we. shall thus be converting this amount of India’s capital obligations 
abroad into an internal liability. The nominal total of our external debt will, how- 
■ever, he inerrased in 1926-26 in consequence of the taking over of the debenture stock of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihv.ay to the amount of £3-6 million, just as it was 
increased in 1924-26 by taking over the debenture stock of the East Indian Raiiway, 
increases wbiob, as I have already pointed out, do not represent additions to India’s 
■external liabilities, but simply a change in the form of an existing debt. 

There has been a strong anil conlitiuous demand for rupee exchange throughout the 
year and we anticipate that our total remittance during 1924-26 will amount to £42 
millions. We have already remitted about £ 40 millions, of which about £ 33 millions 
bare been obtained by the purchase of sterling in India. It has been necessary in view 
■ of the general cash position in India to transfer the equivalent of £6 millions from the 
Paper Currency Reserve in India to treasury balances against a corresponding transfer in 
London, and for the purposes of the Ways and Means statement, we are assuming that the 
total of such transfers during 1924-26 will amount to £ 6 millions. For 1925-26, we have 
taken a figure of .-t-Sl-half millions for remittances from India. 

Final Proposals 

I remarked in my Budget speech a year ago—and subsequent events fully justified 
me—that altliough a Finance Member always desires above all a Budget surplus, he fre¬ 
quently finds it the cause of more embarrassment to him than any other part of his Budget. 
■Once again, in 1926-26, wc have a surplus to dispose of amounting, as I have already 
.said, to 3-24 crores. The first necessity is to examine the nature of this surplus carefully 
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and see how far it can be regarded as a true recurreut surplus. Thanks to the separation 
of Hallway FiuanctH from General Finances, we are no longer iu doubt regarding the 
permanence of that part of our revenue which represents to the contribution from the 
Hallways to the grtKiial tax-payer, We have made a satisfactory provision out of revenue 
for a regular programmi^ of reduction or avoidance of debt, ami though there is, as 
always, much new expenditure which might be regarocii as desirable or even urgently 
iLeo.efesary out of t'eiitial revenues, we have at any rate been able lo piovide this year fur 
Some of the most valuable of the beiiclicial items of expeudilure which had to be dropped 
during the period of special stioss. On the other hand, if it is urged, as it rtcll might be 
that an unfavourable inoiiboori cannot be regarded as an improbable event in this year 
or next, I can r-;ply that the srparation of Kaiiv\ay Kinauce reduces the mllu- nce of the 
monsoon on our General Budget liguies, that our estimates are not dtjpeudent for their 
realisation on the mtmsoon proving an exceptionally good one, and that if wo take a 
reasonably wide view of the general prospccis, wc are entith'<l to hold that India is not 
altogether withc'Ut a reservoir of linancial power stuird against a rainless day. 

But there are three times on the receipt sulc of our account which are dednitely of 
a lion-recurrent character. 1 refer lo the 1*24 crores credit to Uevenue from the issues 
of postal and telegraphic stores, tlie tiiial credit of 13 lakhs from enemy ships and about 
nO Jakha noa-recurreat Opium revenue, to all of which I ilrew attention earlier in the 
ovening. In our Military Budget also we have to take allowance for the fact that tlie 
process of eating down our store*! is still continuing during 1926-26, and that approxi¬ 
mately 70 lakliB of such stori’s are expected to be ctmeumed during this year without 
replacement. To the extent of 2'27 crorrs, tlicrefon-, the surplus, as shown above, is 
fiwolieu by receipts of a uon-rccurrent clmracUT, But, on the other hand, we have iu 
our Military Budget l‘7Icioreb of expenditure in connection with the disbandment of 
iurplub officers, which represents a non-recunent item of e.'^pendituro, and to this extent 
our surplus is made to appear less than it otherwise would be. Taking all these items 
together, we are jusutied in concluding that iu any case, 2 -r >8 crores of the surplus re¬ 
presents a true recun tug bill plus. I bhaii no doubt be reminded that the position in 
regard to exchange incioducesu further tloub*.. The [-iouse must, how(*ver, remember that 
now that the liadway Butigec is sr-parated from GtOieral Finances, exchange transactions 
in regard te liailways do n t ;nlect our GeiierHl Budget to any iippreciablo extent. To that 
txient, exchange fluctuations are of less nmment to <mr linances than previously, ^ Moreover, 
we do not overiouk the possibidiy — 1 liopo the probabdily— of a continued reduction iu our 
Military expenditure, and we are. jusuhed also in looking lorward hopefully to a^ uonsi, 
dirable improvement as time goes on iu our iccripts from Taxes on locom<5. The Govern¬ 
ment of India hare therefore come, to tlie cone usiou that they are justified in making pro¬ 
posals for giving up 2 and half crorea out of tlie surplus iu favor of whatever Claimant or 
claimants may bt lieiii to be deserving. 

Arc there any such claimaiUs, and who aro they ? It is Loo late, I fear, for rac as 
Finance M.embi i to put in a claim on behalf of the taxpayer uf tlie lutuie and ask that 
the sum shouUl be diivoieil to file reduction of debt. But then! are many members 1 know 
who would like to bet! vhc charges for lelters and postcards mluced, I sympathibe entirely 
with the importance, wliich is attaclieil to the. clieajtcuiug of communicationb of all kinds, 
but are wc in a position tliis year to do anytliing iu regard to postal rates ? The dictum 
that taxation of communications is bud taxation upplieb to the hosts and Telegraphs 
Department tiuae as much as to Ilailwayb. The Depaitmenr, uudertakea some tasks which 
in many counti’ini are uudfii'taken by private enterprise, paying taxes and royalties to the 
Blate iu return lor ih-; concessionb granted. There nmy therefore! be some iustilication for 
claiming a small coin,nbut,ion to general vcvenU'a from the I'oBta and Telegraphs Depavt- 
meiit, but it sUoumI in no ciicuvustancc‘s be. more than a small one, Tlic couveres. however, 
is also true. I si e no jutlilical ion for rnakiug th«! geimiai taxpayer pay heavily for the 
cost of faciliiatnig private coiTesponileiict:. Tlie Hosts and Telogmphb Department is 
emphatically a business conceni winch should pay its way. If once, we depart from tins 
principle, tlicre ib no t nd to the possible burden which might be iiiiposeii on the taxpayer, 
and the task of k- eping wurking expeuses down and sccuriug economical ami efficient 
management U nia<le immensely more difficult* Tlve figures which 1 have given to the 
House snow that loth in the current year and in the next, t.he revenue of the Department 
does not quite balance the expenditure under tlie sysiem of commercial accounting. It 
may be that belter trade and further improvement in the direction of economical and 
efficient management within tiie De[)ai’lment may enable us to take a different view a year 
or two hence, but it is clearly irapobJ-iblc to-day lo contemplate any reduction in postal 
charges* 

Moreover, any auch reduciiou could only be made at the expcuBc ot oar general revenue 
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8 UrpIuB, t>iat is, at the expense o{ the other claimants, and whatever else may be said, it is 
clearly unjust that the Posts and Telegraphs Department should be subsidised at the 
expense, not of the general tax-payer, but of the tax-payers of particular Provinces. And 
this is what is involved iir 1M5-'2B, rf we devote any part of our surplus to a reduction of 
postal charges, since such action would limit our capacity to reduce the Provincial 
contributions. 

Provincial Contributions 

This brings me to the one claimant whose claim, by common consent, must come first. 
There is really no I'oom for uncertainty in regard to the position. Tire Government of 
India have repeatedly said that their financial policy has been, is being, and will be 
directed to the reduction and eventual extinctiou of ttie Provincial contributious at the 
earliest possible date, bo Jong as any of the Provincial contributions are outstanding, we 
cannot devote our surplus to reduction of postal charges (unless this oaimot be done out of 
the surplus of the Posts and Telegraplm Department’s Budget itself) or to the reduction of 
Central taxation, without failing to live np to this promise which has been given to the 
Provinces witliout qualiliciition. The Provinces were disappointed a year ago. We cannot 
disappoint them again, 

Bengal Contribution, 

At this point, 1 must refer to an item of 63 lakbs, lepresentiiig tin) contribution from 
the Government of Bengal which aulomatically falls due to be paid from 11126-36 onwards, 
unless the throe years’ moratorium previously granted is now extended. I have not 
included this item in the figure of 3'34 croivs given as the amount of tiie surplus. My 
reason for omitting this is that it could hardly be regarded as part of our normal revenue 
in iy25-i!6 by any one, who is familiar with its previous history. If the Government of 
India were still in the position in which they were in 11)21, of being unable to balance 
their Budget witliout extra taxation, or even If their Budget just balanced but left no 
surplus over for the reduction of the contributions of other Provinces, the claim of Bengal 
to an exteiiBion of tive period of remission of its contribution miglit not perliaps have been 
a very strong one. But in view of Bengal’s special claim fur considuiation, emphasised by 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, anil in view of I he fact that we are now in a 
position to begin the reduction of tlie ouiitvibutious of other Provinces, the Government of 
India, after a careful and detailed study of the case, liave come to ilie conclusion that 
Bengal must be given some further respite before being brought into line again with the 
other Provinces. 

The Government of India, tliercfore, propose that 74 lakhs nut of the surplus of 3‘24 
crores should be kept in hand as a margin against possilllc disappointmeuis or misadven¬ 
tures (luring 1926-26, and by way of security against any deterioration in the position of 
the Central finances in 1926-27 ; that the remainder of the surplus, namely, 2 and half 
crores, sliould be devoted to the reduction of I’roviucial contributions and sluiuld be 
applied in accordance with the order of priority between tlie Provinces definitely esta¬ 
blished umirr the Devolution Rules ; and tliat in addition, the contribution of 63 lakhs due 
from Bengal should be remitted for a further perioii of tirree years. The Pioviiioes entitled 
to a share in the 2 and half crores in accordance witli the Devolution Hules are ; 

Madras, whose contribution of .348 lakhs will be reduced by 126 lakhs, 

United Provinces, whose contribution of 240 laklis will be reduced by 56 lakhs, 

Punjab, whose contribution of 17.6 Itikbs will be iviluced by 61 laklis, and 

Burma, whose contribution of 64 lakhs will be reduccil by 7 lakhs. 

It is desirable that 1 should mention a minor point arising in connection with the 
proposed reduction of the Provincial contributions. When, a year ago, we passed the Act 
abolishing the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs Act enabling Gover nment stores to 
be importe.l free of duty, we entered into a temporary ai'rangement, partly because we were 
pressed for time, under which, in 1923-24, we are repaying to the Provincial Government 
the duty on Government stores imported by tlrem. This ariarigetmmt is admitterily 
unsatisfactory. Considerable administrative inconvenience is involved in this system, and 
it is open 10 the grave objection that it ilefeats an cssmitial purpose of liiiiian policy, 
which was one of the mam justifications for the pas.srng Of the ri'ceiit Act, in tliai, 
whatever procedure is adopted, it still pays a Provincial Oovcrinneiit to buy stores in 
England and get tiie duty refunded by the Central Government rat,her than to buy them 
in India at tiie import price plus duty. This is umavoidable so long as any refund of duty 
is permitted. The Government of India are not bound by any pronii.se to continue such 
refunds, and they propose simultaneously with the reduction or remJs.sion of tlic contribu¬ 
tions in the case M tlie tive Provinces concerned, to discontinue the refund of duty in 
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their case as from tlie let April, iy25. The amount involved is tidfling, and does not 
amount to mart than about 20 lakhs for all the nine Provinees together. The only Province 
to which the ai angitment is of real importance is Humbay, to whom about two-thirds of 
the 20 lakhs falls to be paid. It might be thought inequitable iu the present circumstances 
to refuse to continue the refund of duty m the Case of Bombay, but the Government of 
India propose to take the qupBi ion up with the Bombay Government as well as with tho 
otlier Governments to whom refunds will still be payable, with a view to arriving at soma 
solution which will obviate the objections to the existing arrangement, 

111 order to give the House a coiiveriieut opportunity ol oonsideviug the important 
subject of the leduftion of the Provincial coutributiuus, the Government of India propose 
to bring forwan a Resolution inviting tlie enneurreuce of the Assembly in the proposals 
set out above. This Kesolution will be taken directly alter the h'mauce Bill baa beeu 
consideted and passed. 

Conclusion. 

Those whose memory carries them back to tbe Bmlgets introduced in the liist Asserably 
in Marcli, 1221, and Marcli, l'.l22, and tliose who liave as vivid a recollection as I have of 
tile Budget diBOtssiona of Marcli, UI2;t, cannot fail to he impressed by the contrast hetween 
them and now. The mtmbeis of the tirst Assembly Co-opeiated unhesitatingly with the 
Government in II le unpopular task of iiiakiiig lieavy adilitions to our taxation in 1221 and 
1222. Two yea 's ago, wiuiu tin; Budget for 1222-21 was introduced, not only had we to 
contemplate the picture of five succcsBivc years of dclicits, aggregating nearly lOO croies, 
but we had stiil to face a serious gaii on tho revenue sidt; of tlie account between our 
revenue and our iipenditure iu tlic year then ahead of us. In spite of drastic retrenchment 
involving tiie sacriiici of many useful ami desiralili' objects of expenditure ; iu spite of the 
postponement of many items ultiiuaridy unavoidable wild) tin; certainly tliat the neceBsiiy 
of meeting them vould add to the diflioultiea of sucoeedirig years ; and in spite of Itie lieavy 
increases iu taxadon 111 1221-22 and 1222-23, wc foumi ourselves once again compelled 
to aek for the imposition of a fintlier bunion, Idast year in preseuting the Revised csti- 
mates for 1223-25, 1 VI as ulilii 10 assure tlio House that our sacriticcs had not been witliouc 
reward, but it was still not possible to say vvitii certainty that the yitir wouhi en.i with an 
.actual Hurpiiis of oi'diittiry revenue over onlinaty expenditure 

To-iiay we arc ,n a loippier positioti, atul can look back with tiuite satisfaction on 
the realised .surpluses of sviUstantial amounts botii in 1'.I23-2I and 1224-2.5, the latter 
icourrd in spile of i.he reduction 01 the salt tax to the ligurc at which it stood befote 
tlie increase niadt the year bcloi'c. iirtter atil), for tin; year now ahead of us we liave 
not merely tlio prospect of securing a realised surplus once again, but we are. also 
taking a real and substantial step forwanl towards tlte l•ventual extinction of ;tl“d 
I'toviuoial eoiitributions, and are thereby giving new liopr to those wlio are working the 
Kefoi'meil Constitution of Imlia in tlio IToviuecs and fresli encouragement to devote 
tlieir energies to tlie task of Iruildiiig up a new India without the exasperatittg restric¬ 
tions imposeil liy inanoial peiuny. for this result, we must jiay tlie tribute of tliauks 
wliieh is so justly <luo to tliose wlio went liefore us. We are now able to appn eiate 
in better perspective tlte value ol tbe tieliievemeiits of tliose wlio eari ied tlte burden in 
tlie dark and diliicuit years immediately suco.ei'ding the War. We are rctipiiig to-day 
■.some of tlie fruits ol the labors of the Inst Assembly oil Bir Malcolm Hailey, rny 
predficessor iu tlie Office of finance Member, and of the membeiB of the Retrenchment 
Committee, 1 f, .•! sine iliat all of tliem will feel, on Bceing our position to-ilay, that if 
the lealisatioii of their hopes lias been long deferreil, their labors have not been in vain. 

Hut if, by ct iitrast witli tlie ptist, our pusitiiiu now seems a brighter one, we cannot 
be blind to the vaitness of tlie work slid to be done. Apart from the Bengal contribution, 
there are still ti and three-foilb ciorcs of I’rovincial conlribntions between us and the 
(lay when the Ce itral Goveiiiiiieni's liudget can be balanced witliout assistauce fiom 
Provincial simroei, ami tlie task of leilucing tlte level of Central taxation actively 
begun. In all countries of tile world the war and its afte.vmalU liave raised the level 
■of taxation liigli. Pew countries liave escaped as riglitly as India, but the level of 
taxation liere is nevertheless mucli above the pre-war figure. Our disposable surplus 
in 1225-26 takes us only a step towards oar immediate goal. The steep liill which we 
have painfully c imbed has but brought us within distant view of the liigher peaks 
towards which we aspire. We liave, grounds to-day for sober satisfaction ; we have none 
for premature elation 0 )'for any slackening in our endeavour, lean oiler India no better 
motto to-(iay than my own ohl family device : noms travaillerons en esperance, “ we will 
work in hope.’ 
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Attitude of Parties towards the General Budget. 

Soon after the Budget speech, the Swaraj Party of the Assembly held 
a meeting on the 2nd March at Delhi to discuss the attitude they will adopt 
in connection with the General Budget. After a prolonged discussion, it 
adopted its Sub-Committee’s recommendations to reject all demands under 
several heads of “ General Administration ” and the Secretary of State’s 
expenditure besides the provision of Rs. 77,000 for the cotton excise 
establishment. 

The Independent Party also met on the same day. From the speeches 
made at the meeting, it indicated doubt in the minds of some members 
whether, in view of the Swarajists having taken up their own line of action 
over the Railway Budget, it was necessary for the Independents to join them 
in connection with the Gene ral Budget. 

The Madras Members of the Central Legislature met on the same day 
at Mr. Rangachariar’s residence at Raisina and the sense of the meeting 
was in favour of supporting the Govt, of India’s proposals for the 
remission of the provincial contributions. The feeling among the Bombay 
members appeared to be very keen over the excise duty on cotton and 
it was understood that the Swarajists and Independents would both press 
upon the Government for at least a substantial reduction of this duty, if 
not its abolition. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

DELHI-3RD MARCH 1925. 

The Assembly met next on the 3rd March and, after a few interpellations, 
proceeded to the general discussion of the Budget. Mr. Amarnath DUTT in 
opening the discussion complained of the immense poverty of the people, which 
had never been the subject of serious consideration by the rulers. He criti¬ 
cised the high rate of military expenditure and said that if the Government had 
really the good of the people at heart, they would have drawn soldiers for 
the army from the tillers of the soil. The White army sat like a vampire 
on the hearts of the people. Unless the grievances of the people were 
redressed, they could not give their assent to the budget which, instead of 
lightening the burden, had agreed to it, and instanced the non-remission of the 
salt tax and giving effect to the Leo Commission proposals as examples 
to the point. The duty of every patriot was to refuse all demands for grants 
until the Government was responsible to them. 

Mr. COCKE congratulated the Finance Member on his budget and on 
the exoellent work he has been doing since ho took up his duties in India. 
This tribute was borne out by the knowledge that, compared with the 
deficit of 27 crores and 15 croros in 1921-22 and 1922-23, they had 
a surplus of two crores and four croros in 1923-24 and 1924-25. He 
hoped that next year they would got a lietter surplus than that budgetted 
Tiow. He particularly referred to the substantial reduction in the Military 
budget. Coming to the tariff changes, he urged that before the next budget 
was presented, the Finance Member should see bis way to reduce the 
existing high duties, particularly on motor's. As for the cotton excise duty. 
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he wished the Finance Member had at least made a beginning this year by 
reducing by half, if not full, Mr. Cocke considered that the income- 
tax was not equitable. Mr. Cooke also raised objections to super-tax. Now 
that England had taken off the Corporation Tax, they in India should also 
take up the remission of this tax. The speaker did not think that postal, 
rates could be reduced this year in view of the loss on the working of the 
Postal Department. 

Sir Piirshottamdas THAKURDxAS welcomed the surplus budget, but- 
felt himself unable to congratulate the Finance Member. Ho said the budget 
and the revised estimates showed that the Finance Member had been 
over-cautious in his outlook and that the surpluses disclosed were without 
parallel, compared with rocotd year. Ho heartily congratulated the Provinces 
granted lemissions of contributiotts, which were overdue to them (applause). 
But he could not congratulate Bengal, which was not self-supporting and 
was still living on the taxes of the Government of India. (Laughter). He 
thought Bengal and Bomhay were treated alike by the .Vioston avi^ard and 
had similar grievances, hut Bombay hud been loft out and Bengal again 
granted throe yeais' remission, and Sir Basil had gone to the extent of 
saying that il the 63 lakhs from liengal wore included, it would be quite 
an extra-ordinary receipt. Sir Furshottaindas Thakurdas then compared the 
budget figures as estimated and as revised during the last two years. 

Summing up the position, ,Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that, 
including about ten croios which wore being taken to the Railway Deprecia¬ 
tion and Reserve Fund, the revenues of Lidia had shown since 1923-24, 
including the budget for next year, a total surplus of about 22 crores. These 
22 crores were being utilised for soma purpose or other, but not to the 
relief of the taxpayer. Tlio Finance .Member bad in three years put this 
huge sum to create confidence in India’s credit, but did Sir Basil realise 
that the oontentmont of the people was a bigger factor in maintaining 
confidence in the market 1 

The Governmont was continuing on the Statute Book one duty which 
marked not only the inferiority, but the humiliation of India. Every Viceroy 
had stood committed that it should go. The Government of India, by 
Lord Ilardinge’a undertaking, stood committed to its abolition as soon as the- 
finances ponniitcd, and now, as soon as finances became available, the 
question of the excise duty was being mixed up very wrongfully with the 
question of provincial contributions. Provincial jealousies were being created. 
He, for one, if ho were a Bengalee or Panjabee or Madrasi, would not have- 
hesitated for a moment to vote against the cotton exoise duty. 

Mr. GOSWAMI took the Government to task for not appointing a real 
Economic Enquiry Gommittoo with a view to ascertain the economic condi¬ 
tions of the people. Ho asked his friond.s to remember that the Government- 
had given effect to the recommendations of the Leo Commissson, thereby 
flouting the considered decision of this House. The military budget still 
stood at 66 crores, which the country could not boar, and he feared that the 
Government had only reduced the figure from last year's provision by 
manipulation of figures. 

Ho said tliat there was every iustification for a portion of the Telegraph 
Department’s e.xponditure being placed under the military expenditure. As 
for the exchange, Mr. Goswarai considered the Government’s policy as 
disastrous, and whatever profits India got were only adventitious. Conclu- 
29 
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■ding, he considered the Meaton settleraenta as one arrived at in a hurry, 
and it should therefore not be regarded as sacrosanct. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAI pleaded for the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty, and criticised the Government for keeping the exchange at such a 
a state as to enable foreign countries to import their piece-goods and under¬ 
mine the great national industry in India. The cotton merchants in India 
were not only losing ground in the Indian market, but their export trade was 
seriously handicapped. 

Mr. ABHYANKAK said that, far from complimenting the Finance 
Member, he should censure him for the budget, the ohiect of which was to 
•exploit India for the benefit of the foreigners. The voluminous volume 
presented to the members was not worth the paper on which it was printed 
if the members could only view it from the National point of view. What 
was the use of having Railways, Post Offices, and Telegiaph Offices and all 
those other departments, said to ha of public utility, unless Indians had a 
full hand in them, and the money spent for their maintenance was spent 
in India? On the other hand, crores and crores for their maintenance 
were being spent far across the seas, beyond the possibility of even salvage. 
The whole object of this budget was the enthronement of the bureaucracy 
in the name of the people of India. India was being administered as 
an estate, and not as a country. Otherwise, could they ever believe that 
India, whatever its past, could be so emasculated and denationalised as it 
was to-day, after 150 years of British rule ? India wanted not only Indianisa- 
tion of the Army, but that rifles used in war should also be produced in India. 

Mr. Shunmugam CHETTY said that the Budget this year pave the 
final accounts of 1923-24, which proved that Sir Basil Blackett was absolutely 
wrong in proposing the imposition of the salt tax, and having it certified 
against the verdict of the Assembly. It was now clear from the surplus of 
1923-24 that the Indian critics of Sir Basil Blackett were right, and they 
properly understood the financial position. The speaker complained that 
Sir Basil, by over-estimating the expenditure, particularly the army figures, 
had deprived the Provinces of a reduction in the contributions last year. 
Mr. Shunmugam welcomed the proposal for tho establishment of the Provin¬ 
cial Loans and Railway Loans Fund. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR said that the budget showed signs of rehabilitation. 
A number of reforms wore discemable, but others still remained to be 
adopted. Mr. Kelkar felt that salt need not remain a State monopoly, and 
that the tainted excise revenue should bo given up. He dealt at some 
length with the debt redemption scheme, which, he said, set apart a greater 
sum than was needed. Ho pleaded fur the abolition of the cotton excise 
•duty, though he had many grudges to square up with the methods of the 
millowner. He also urged the remission of the contribution from Bombay, 
as bis Province was budgotting for a deficit He condemned the Govern¬ 
ment’s exchange policy in tho past, particularly the sale of Reverse Councils, 
which was a wanton attempt at tho liquidation of the financial resources of 
India. 


DELHI—4~5TH MARCH 1925. 

Next-day, the 4th March, on the Assembly re-assembling, Mr. RANGA- 
■OHABIAB initiated the discussion. The budget, he said, showed that 
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they had now turned the corner. The speaker perceived that the original 
pessimism of the Finance Member had given place to optimism. He said' 
that unless the heavy additional taxation of 40 orores during the recent years 

was taken off, they could not consider any surplus real. There was a. 

regrettable tendency noticeable of increasing expenditure under almost every 
head. He thanked the Commandoi-in-Chief for economy in the army 
estimates, but felt that steady reduction of the military expenditure must 
continue until at least it was l)rought tlown to fifty crores. Further substitu¬ 
tion of British troops by Indian troops would result in economy. HO' 

saw no reason in view of the falling prices for additions to the omoluments 

of army officers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rangachariar referred to the difficulty with which 
the Legislatures were faced iu having to face an irresponsible and unrespon¬ 
sive Executive. 

An impnrtaiit and comprohonsive review of the Army in India and a 
frank cxpreiision of opinion on the question of Indianisation of the Army 
were given by Lord RAVVLINSON. Tno Military budget, he said,, 
within the last five years, had been brought down by more than 30 orores, 
which was over one-third of the tot.J. Within his term of office, he could 
carry out no further reduction in the combative branches of the array. 
Economies in other directions would not, however, cease. He mentioned 
the difficulties ho had to face in the reconstruction oi the army in the light 

of the expe 'ience of tlio war, along with carrying into effect drastic econo¬ 
mies. The r isult. of training and instruction was that to-day, the efficiency 
of the army must bo considered .satisfautory. Tho lessons of the war had 
generally helped them. “ IndoccI, I can say without hesitation that tho army 
in India had never been oilbor better commanded or staffed (applause). 
From this, 1 must eliiuiuato the per.sonality of the Commandor-itrChiof. 
(Laughter). When tho time will come for me to lay down the reins of 
office, my greatest regret will bo to sever connection with the magnifieierit 
body of officers and men who form tho army of India.” 

The Coiamandei-in-Ohief opined that the present policy in Waziristan 
was succossiul, and that they wore maintaining a reasonable standard of 
law and ordir in that tuibuloiit frontier. Relations with Afghanistan, 
despite Soviet machinations and the activities of propagandists, were 
similarly normal. It would be foolish to shut their eyes to the indications 
of a ro-approaohraent between Russia and China. Russian policy in Central 
Asia was developing on some new linos. 

Touching the army administration, Lord Ravvlinson testified to the 
success of the sehomo of decentrali.sation iu the form of creation of four 
commands. Ho explained that as modern warfare was becoming daily more 
and more technical and scientific, they were keeping a programme of 
education in tiio army at their forefront. 

After gi'ung an account of the substantial provisions which had been 
made in improving tho conditions of employment of tho Indian soldier, 
H. E. the Commaridei-iii-Chief gave his opinion on Indiauisatiou, to which 
ho gave his most oaniest attention. Ho said th.at tho first difficulty was 
that India was not a Nation. (Some voices ; question.) Ho did not see 
how, for many many yoar.s to cemo, India could do without a large 
percentage of liriti.sh officers to defend India. (A voice : How many ?) 

H. E. the Cominaivler-iu-Chief : I leave you to guess, (Laughter). 
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The experiment of InaianiBation of eight units must be carried through, 
and not plucked out by the root. He warned that what was needed was 
•quality and not quantity. Any attempt to force the pace would imperil 
the whole scheme. The Territorial Force Committee had made far-reaching 
recommendations. The Dehra Dun College, the Kitchener College, and King 
•George’s School would provide grounds for education for those who have in 
view the military profession. He would insist on having the best Indian 
oliicers and nothing but the best. The problem was so full of conflicting 
interests, complicated by racial and religious differences, and so intimately 
onnnected with political development, that it would be dangerous in the highest 
degree to risk the consequences of a rash step. If the House regarded the 
problem from a wider aspect and got away from minor details and racial com¬ 
petitions, it would be more likely to win the confidence of those responsible 
for any scheme of Indianisation, and with whom the final decision of this 
vexed question must ultimately and inevitably rest. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL condemned the Commander-in-Chicf’s pronounce¬ 
ment regarding the Indianisation of the aimy. He said that the reasons 
against speedy indianisation were th.at India was not a Nation, and that 
they could not have a National Army. There were too many languages, 
castes and creeds. Here, the speaker argued that Germany also was not a 
Nation in that sense, and yet there was a German army. The Government, 
he said, did not Indianise the army because they did not want it for India, 
but for the Imperial policy of maintaining Britain’s supremacy in the East. 

Mr. Chamanlal quoted a Despatch of the Indian Government sent in 
1896, which runs: “Millions of money have been spent on increasing the 
army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to provide for the secuiity 
of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent incursions of the warlike 
people of adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of the British 
power in the East. The scope of all these great and costly measures reaches 
far beyond Indian limits, and the policy which dictates them is an Imperial 
policy.” He asked the Government members honestly to confess that this 
Imperial policy had not been the cause of India’s unfitness, and stood in the 
way of Indianisation. 

Mr. PATEL welcomed the frank speech of the Commander-in-Chief 
who had told them that the Government thought that India was not a 
Nation, that they would have no Indian Sandhurst, that Indianisation of 
the Army must wait for a long time, and that they should not expect 
substantial reduction in the military expenditure. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to reply. Ho first met the argument that 
the majority of items were non-votable. He told the House that in England, 
•out of 790 million pounds in respect of debt interests, 385 millions were 
non-votable. In India, 118 crores were votable and 97 non-votable. This 
year, out of 118 non votable, 47 crores represented intersets, which, even 
in England, was non-votable. Of the remaining 71 crores, 66 crores of 
the military Budget were non-votable. In the case of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, the figures for 1923-24 showed that out of a total of 76 crores of 
revenue, only fifteen crores were non-votable. Thus, both in the Centre 
and in the Provinces, a very largo proportion was votable. 

Sir Basil Blackett, continuing, said that regarding the claims between 
■the Government of India and the War OflSce, they were making considerable 
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advance towards a satisfactory agreement at a fairly early date, and as 
soon as this was effected, there would be a sufficient amount as surplus. 
The Persian debt had been advanced befoi'e the war and the early part of 
tbe War, jointly with the United Kingdom. The East Persian claim bad 
nothing to do with other matters appearing in the Budget, 

As regards the profits of the Gold Standard and the Paper Currency 
Reserves, the Finance Member said that when Government security hold 
in the Paper Currency Reserve was covered for note issue, whatever 
form it took, it became nothing but I. O. Q, The question a.s to bow 
much secuiity they should hold in the Currency Reserve was quite 
another point. The question of one form of Government security or 
another form of security did not alter the position. He, however, agreed 
with Mr, Patel that to issue nd hoc securities and spend money out of it 
was a wicked thing. Ho agreed also that a raid on tbe sinking fund would 
be thorougVdy unsatisfactory from every point of view, because the result 
of so doing, from the point of view of creditors, would be damaging. The 
action of the Assembly in supporting the Government of India’s resolution 
on debt redumption would enable their schemes to materialise, and they 
would be enabled to obtain additional money at favorable rates. 

He (Sir Basil) had been accused of a special grudge against Bombay, 
because tbertu was no remission of Provincial Contribution for that Province. 
They might not like the Meston Award and the Devolution Rules, but he, 
as Finance Member, had to accept them for the time being, and therefore, 
he could not be accu.sed of doing what the Rules laid down. Ho had also 
been accused of not relieving the tax-payer, but I'oduotiou in provincial 
contributions was, from the point of view of the Contra! Government, 
equivalent to reduction in taxation. The Government of India kept in hand 
only eighteen lakhs as reserve against possible riitfioultios next year. They 
could not, therefore, be accused of being unduly cautious. 

The discussion of the Budget thus ended. The Assembly then adjourned 
till the next day to consider oflicial Bills. 

Official Bills 

Next day, MARCH 6 TH, Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending 
the Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. Bliore moved that the Bill about the Haj Pilgrimage be passed as 
already amended by the Assembly. Th's was passed by 66 votes against 13. 

The Bill amending the Cantonment House Accommodation Act and 
the Bill amending the Indian Port Act were passed. Sir Charles Innes’ 
motion to tale into consideration the Select Committee’s report on cotton 
ginning and cotton pressing factories was also passed. 

Mr. Bhore moved the House to agree to the request of the Governing 
Body of the Lady Hardinge College for the nomination of two members of 
this House to sit on the Govoriiiug Body. Ho said that the College came 
into existence as the result of the maguificont generosity of private indivi¬ 
duals, but the Government was making annual grants to the institution. 
The Qoverriiijg Body had welcomed the interest taken by the members of 
this House in the College, and considered that the representation of the 
House on the body would be of very real value. 

Mr. Rangachariar moved that the resolution bo not proceeded with. 
This was agreed to. 
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Voting on Budget Grants. 

DELHl^STH MARCH 1925. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

Voting on demands for grants by the Assoinbly commenced on this day. 
After intoryellations the maiority of which related to Railway and other 
matters Mr. Kasturbhai I.ALLBHAE Millowiiers’ representative, moved the 
omission of the provision of Rs. 77,000 for covering the expenses of the 
establishment for collecting the cotton excise duty. His motion, he said, was a 
logical corollary to the decision of the Assembly ii> September last. Sir Charles 
limes did not defend the duty in September, but let the cat out of the bag 
by observing that the pioper thing was not to take off the cotton excise duty, 
but also to reduce the import duty. Thus Lord Havdinge’s pledge and the 
Fiscal Commission’s recuminoiidations must go as chaff before the wind, and 
the cotton mill industry must tauo its chance with impoi ted cotton goods from 
Japan and elsewhere. 

The losses of the Bombay mills alone for 192a amounted to Rs. 117 lakhs. 
He had ascertained that during the year just closing, the losses would not be 
less than 150 lakhs, and if the present depression continued, he did not know 
where the industry would be landed. But the case for abolition did not entire¬ 
ly depend upon the condition of the industi-y. Imports in cotton manufac¬ 
tures wont up from 68 croros in 1923 to 83 croros in 1924, while the total 
exports did not exceed oven ten crores. 

Pandit MOTILAL said that his motion wanted a induction of Rs. 79,300. 
It included the expenses of Rs. 2,300 in respect of the cotton excise duty in 
the Central Provinces, Ho wanted to abolish the tax not only in Bombay, but 
in every part of India. This obnoxious tax bad disgraced the Government 
and humiliated India for the past 30 years. In spite of the ceaseless fight of 
the National Congress, in spite of the promise made by the Viceroy andmven 
the Finance Member, and in spite of the vote of this House last September, 
Sir Basil Blackett was unmoved, and had not a word to mention in his long 
budget speech about the duty. Worse still, though speaker after speaker con¬ 
demned this duty during the General Budget discussion. Sir Basil, in his 
reply, made no serious reference to the duty. The speaker admired this feat 
of Sir Basil, which required great courage. 

Sir Campbell RHODES opposed the motion of Mr. Ka.sturbhai, 
stood by the conclusions that the Fiscal Commission had arrived at; hut they 
could not run away from the economic effects of abolishing the cotton excise 
duty. This point was forcibly brought forward by Dewan Bahadur Rama- 
ebandra Eao in the September session when, representing the agriculturists, 
he had said that the reductiuii of the duty would not necessarily mean a 
reduction in the price of cloth, and therefore, to that' extent, he was in 
agreement with the view Sir Charles luncs expressed on that occasion. Mr. 
Kasturbhai Lallbhai would have been on stronger ground it he had sugge.sted 
a corresponding reduction in the import duty. The political issue was a dead 
one, and when the duty ceased to be a countervailing duty, then it became 
purely an economic issue. Here, he (Sir Cambell) was at one with Mr. 
Kasturbhai, that the Government must give effect to the Assembly's wishes. 
The fact that he was not able to support the motion as it stood did not affect 
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his view that if it was carried, the Government must at once give due con¬ 
sideration to the wishes of this House (applause). The only point was that 
the Assembly must fully undorstand what it was doing. 

Mr. Ramachandra RAO supported the motion of Mr. Kasturbhai. He 
made it clear that the Madras members would not be a party to any change 
in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme of remission of Provincial Contributions. He 
had the support of the Bombay bench6.s for this statomotit. There was no 
member from Bengal, U, P., Bombay or .Madras who would accept any 
change in the scheme for the remission of Provincial Contributions, and see 
the Transferred Dopartmenta in his Province starve. Bir Campbell Rhodes had 
quoted him (.Mr. Kao) from the speech he had made in September; but he 
would find a little lower in that speech the passage, that if it was decided 
to remove this duty, then there must ho a tax on those compa,nies which 
made profits. His suggestion now was that this duty should be abolished. 

-Mr. PATEIj remarked that both sides of the House agreed that the duty 
must go. It was only a rpiestion of funds, and the speaker felt that the 
Finance Motabei had so much money at his disposal that he could not only 
abolish the excise, but also reduce the postage and salt-tax (laughter). There 
was already with him a surplus of 74 lakhs. Then, again, why should not 
the 80 lakhs of discount charges be .spread over a number of years ? 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported .Mr. Kasf.urbbai’s motion. He said that 
according to the admission of the London I'xmi-.n, this tax was politically, 
morally and economically indofensiblo. Its continuance was an open sore, 
and was neither in the interests of the consnrnor nor of the trader. The 
interests of the consumer lay in developing the n.-itional industry. It could 
not develop if the handicap of this duty continued. It was a reproach that 
three-fifths of the cotton produced in this country should go out of India, 
to be ooiiverijed into piece-goods for the use of India, it was a pity that 
the Govornmout, whtch had all along promised to I’omove this duty, should, 
■since the September debate, have shown a somewhat different attitude. 

Sir Purnshottamdas THAKURDAS took particular objection to the speech 
of Sir Campbell Rhodes, who represented an interest oppiosed to the interests 
of the mill industry. He felt that Sir Cambell Rhodes had tried to rouse 
provincial jealou.sie3, and that ho had tried to put capital agaijist labor by 
sounding the clarion call to Mr. Joshi to come and stand under his banner. 
Sir Campbell Rhodes had done all under some guise or other in the interests 
of Lancashire to maintain a duty which Lancashire thrust down the throat of 
India. Mr. Ramachandra Rao had asked for a categorical declaration that 
nothing would interfere with the remission of provincial contributions. Sir 
Purushottamdas assui ed him that he did not want the cotton excise duty to 
take precedence over jnovincial contributions (applause). He would support 
the remissioii of provincial contributions, first, second and last. He was told 
that the Madras Government feared that support of the cotton excise might 
endanger the remission to the Provirices. The speaker did not know the 
secrets of Sit Basil Blackett; but he did not see bow it should. He depre¬ 
cated members thinking that the cotton excise duty was a concern of Bombay 
alone, because the industry was mainly situated in that Presidency, ibe 
speaker felt that the industry was of vital importance to India as a whole. 

Sir Basil BI.ACKETT, in reply to the debate, said that the motion of 
Pandit Motilal for reduction of Rs. 79,300 would have been more logical* 
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as it would remove all provisions for the colleetion of the cotton excise duty 
all over India. By passing the motion, the House would be expressing the 
view that the Government should not collect this duty as from the Ist April, 
1925, He had estimated a receipt of Rs. 216 lakhs from the duty ; but if 
Sir Purshottamdas’s figure of 160 lakhs was more probable, then, it would 
straightway reduce his surplus of 74 lakhs by 55 lakhs. However the 
Finance Member stood by his own estimate. We have to find 216 laks if 
this motion is accepted. 1 say quite clearly to this House that these 315 lakhs 
do not exist. We cannot got that money either without budgeting for a 
deficit. 

“ I want to put the position perfectly straight. By voting the motion, 
the House is endangering the 260 lakhs set aside for reduction in Provincial 
contributions. It is voting that any further surplus we may have this 
year, or indeed, in future, should first go to the reduction of the cotton excise 
duty, and only thereafter, to provincial contributions. This is perfectly 
clear and logical. I cannot, naturally, state at this stage what decision the 
Government would arrive at in the face of that vote. The Government are 
necessarily awaiting in this matter the discussions that will take place on 
the demands for grants and on the Finance Bill. The Government would 
be put into a very difficult position by the carrying of this motion. In spite 
of what Pandit Motilal and Mr. Raniachandra Rao have said, the Govern¬ 
ment will take it as an exprossioii of opinion by this House that the cotton 
excise duty should bo abolished in preference to Provincial contributions. 
(Voices ; “ No, no, this is not the opinion of the House).” I know, and I 
am sure that is not what the House wants, hut the conclusion which I have 
mentioned is unavoidable.” 

Ad)ournraont Carried 

After some members had spoken, Pandit MALAVIYA, amidst cries of 
“ No, No ”, moved for an adjournment of the debate till Thursday, the 
12th. His reason was, whether the Government agreed or not, that during 
the voting of demandii for grants, they would be able to show to Sir 
Basil Blackett that the saving required to abolish the cotton excise duty was 
available. 

Pandit Motilal opposed the motion. He said that his case was based on 
an entirely different ground from that put forward by Pandit Malaviya. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the Government would support the 
adiournment. but it committed the Government to nothing. Thereupon, the 
House divided, and carried Pandit Malaviya’s motion by 62 votes against 49. 
The minority consisted of the Swarajists and some Independents, while the 
majority consisted of the Government, Independents, and others. 

DELHI—7TH MARCH 1925. 

Income-Tax Grievances 

During the voting of grants on this d.ay, Bala Dunichand moved that 
the demand under the head “ Taxes on Incomes” be reduced by Rs. 100. 
This was rejected. 

An interesting discussion then ensued on Mr. Neogy’s motion for a out 
of Rs. 100 in order to draw the attention of the Government to the operation 
of Devolution Rule No. 16, under which both Bengal and Bombay, the two 
industrial Provinces, wore hit hard in that they obtained practically no share 
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of the income-tax collected in those two Provinces, whereas other Provinces 
obtained more than was expected. The out was carried by 63 to 41 votes. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar moved for a cut of 3J lakhs under “ Taxes on 
Income ”. He quoted figures to show that there was no necessity for addi¬ 
tional provision in various Provinces. Indeed, it had been found that, in 
some Provinces, the money provided last year had not been spent. 

Mr. Ranaaswami Iyengar, who had given notice of a out of one lakh,, 
supported Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion, reserving the right to move his if Mr. 
Rama Iyengar s was lost. The motion was lost, the voting being 60 against 48. 
The budget provision, with the cut of Mr. Neogy (Rs. 100), was accepted. 

Salt Industry in India 

A demand for the encouragement of the salt industry in India, and! 
revival of the salt industry in Orissa, was made by non-officials, headed by 
Mr. Yenkatapathi Ra.iu, who moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand under 
the head “ Salt ”. 

After discussions the motion was carried by 66 to 33 votes. The 
Assembly then adiouniod. 


DELHI-I 2 ~] 3 TH MARCH 1925 . 

On the 12th MARCH, soon after the Assembly mot. Pandit Motilal’a 
motion to adiourn the House to discuss a matter of definite and urgent public 
importance, namely, the action of the Oovommonb in failing to provide an 
opportunity to the House to discuss the Reforms Committee Report during the 
current session, was ruled out of oixler by the President, firstly, on the ground 
that it would anticipate discussion on the substantive motion of which notice 
had been already given by Mr. Ranga.swami Iyengar and secondly, because 
the matter referred to the Govarnor-Ganeral and not the Governor-General- 
in-Council. The House would, however, have an opportunity to discuss 
the Report while voting on demands ntider the Home Department and the 
Executive Cc.uneil on this day and the next day. 

Discussion was thou resumed on the demand under “ Salt.” Mr. Dorai- 
swamy Iyengar’s motion for a reduction of 50 lakhs was rejected without 
discussion. Mr. J. Mehta’s proposal for a cut of about 16 lakhs was also 
rejected. After some further discussion, the demand under “ Salt” was passed, 
and the House proceeded to resume the adjourned discussion on the motion 
of Mr. Kaslurbhai Lallbhai for the omission of Rs. 77,000, which represents 
the cost of the collootioii of the cotton excise duty. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

On behalf of Government Sir Basil BLACKETT announced the 
Government of India’s decision regarding the Cotton excise duty. He said :— 
The House will lemorabei' tliiit, on Friday last, aft.ei-spending the whole day in the 
discussion of a motion to omit li'om the (Justoms giant the provision required for the 
staff wliicli collects the cotton cxcibo duty, we linally postponed further cousideratiou of 
the motion tid to-day, in order to giv^ time for further consideration of titn points which 
h,ad arisen. It emerged clearly from last Friday’s debate that tlicre was complete 
unanimity in the view that the only obstacle to the repeal of the cotton excise duty was 
the question of fuiuls, aud aluio.st coiiipleti: unanimity tliat the sum cannarked in the 
Budget for ]!l2r>-2l> for ihi! relief of the Provinces must not be eiicroaotierl upon. It was 
pointed out on belmif of the Government that the motion before the House, if carried 
and accepted, involved tint non-collection of tlie cotton excise duty as from Ist April, 

30 
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19:26, and that the lose of revenue could be made good only by reducing the sum get 
.aside (or the Provinces. It was further pointed out that even if the money were really 
available, it ought logically to be devoted to increasing provincial leliet. If, in the 
words of Sir Purushottamadas Thakurdas, the priority of the I’rovinoial claims first, 
second, and last is conceded, the reduction or abolition of the cotton excise duty this 
jear must, in any case, be at the expense of the Provinces hereafter. Various suggestions 
for a solution were thrown out in course of the discussion. Sir Campbell Rhodes urged 
that the Government should agree to accept the vote of the House on this motion, and 
if It were oariicd, should abolish the cotton excise duty, even if it involved encroaching 
■on the funds available this year for provincial relief. Pandit Motilal Nehru expressed 
his readiness to vote for alternative taxation if a suitable alternative could be found. 
Paiulit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in moving for an adiournraent of the debate, expressed 
JqIs expectation that cuts coulil be made sufficient to enable the duty to be repealed 
without diminishing the sum available for the 1‘roviDceB. Finally, Mr. Jinuah made 
the interesting suggestion that if the wliole duly could not be abolished this year, a 
beginning might be made as an earnest of the Government's expressed desire to honor to 
the full the pledge given by Lord Harrlinge. 

All these points required, and have since receiveil, careful and prolonged exaorination 
■and re-exaraiiiation by the Government, who were, and are most anxious to give full 
weight to the views of the House on this very important question, and welcome the 
■opportunity offered by an adjrrurnment. That opportunity has been used by the 
Government, who liave given the most careful ami sympathetic study to the whole 
Buhiect, and 1 have now to explain to the House the conclusions at which they have 
■arrived. A rc-examination of the Rsiimates confirms the Government iir their view that 
there is no legitimate possibility of both maintaining their proposals for provincial relief 
in tact and abolishing the cotton excise duty. They cannot budget for a deficit, and 
they are convinced that no important outs can be made if the budget figures are to remain, 
■as they must, a true estimate of the amount likely to be required for the service of the 
State in 1926-26. Tlie Government are unable, for the reasons stated last Friday, to 
recommend any form of substitute taxation, since, this inevitably means imposing a new 
tax, tlie proceeds of which will be paid to the millowners. They must also rule out at 
once any idea of encouragement on the sum earmarked for provincial relief. It is 
■obvious that this latter course is not desired by the House, arul even if the House were 
to pass this motion, which, I liopo, it will not, and even if that motion must logically be 
taken to mean giving priority to the cotton excise duly over Provincial contiibutious, 
Government feel that they would be failing in their duty if they were to consent to 

■ deprive the Nation-building services of fumis they so badly need in order to repeal a duty 
at the moment preponderatiiigly political. 

There remains Mr. Jinnali’s suggestion that a beginning might be made this year by 
=«ome reduction, necessarily small, in tlie duty, as an earnest of the Guvcriiracni’s good 
intentions. Our recurreut surplus amounts only to 18 lakhs, and it is clear liiat a 
recurrent loss of revenue ought not to be fiuanccit out of non-recurreut receipts. Even 
■a reduction of half a-per cent, in this liuty, from 8 and half percent to 3 pricent, requires, 
■as we estimate, about 30 lakhs, and would, tljerefore, involve risk when we come to 
the Budget for 1926-27- 

But at first sight, the proposal has some obvious altractions. Its adoption would, 
it is claimed, finally ilispose of the BUB|)icion tliat the Secretary of State, or Lancashire, 
or some obstacle other than lack of funds, stands in the way of the Government carrying 
into effect those pledges which the Goveromnit have once again declared their intention 

■ of honoring in letter and in spirit, 1 repeal once more that there is no obstacle otlier 
than the question of funds. But I recognise that there will always be those who demand 
that a sign be given unto them, and who will not be convinced except by ocular 
demonstration. If a reduction by liaif-a-per cent, this year would really be regarded as 
an ocular demonstration, it would obviously have a real proliticaL value. 

A further suggestion has been made, that to make a convincing demonstration, the 
initial reduction ought to be accompianicd by a plan for jirogressive diminution and 
nltimate eitinoiioii within a few years. This clearly involves an unjustifiable speculation 
as to the budgets of these years as well as a mortgage of any future surplus, with a 
definite preference in favor of the cotton excise duty over Provincial contributions 
after 1925-26. 

The Government have had the advantage, since last Friday, of discussing the whole 
matter with the representatives of the millowners. The Government recognise that the 
industry is passing through a diflScult phase which, wc trust, however, is a temporary 
■nne, and we are ready and anxious to give a sympathetic and favorable hearing to the 
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millownerB’ case, and to do all that we can to help the industry in a practical form, 
But it is abundantly clear, and this is not disputed by the millowners, that a reductioa 
of the excise duty by half-a-peroent would not touch the fringe of the problem which 
now faces the industry. I am inclined myself to doubt whether erun the complete 
abolitiou of the duty would really get at the heart of the trouble, though it woulii give- 
some temporary encouragement. We are, therefore, met once again by the fatal obieotion 
that such a reduction of the duty by halt a percent would merely put 30 lakhs a year 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer, strictly, of the Provincial taxpayer, into the pockets- 
of individuals, .vithout in any w!iy helping the industry to surmount its difficulties. This 
,30 lakhs a year woukl cease altogether lo be available towards these further reductions- 
of Provincial contriliutions, which the (Joveriirnent and the Assembly are anxious to eflfect 
indeed, and have promiseil to effect at the earliest possible moment. The Bombay 
Government which, besides favoring tlic abolition of the cotton excise duty, has also- 
represented strongly its claims to i-ciicf, would, so far from being helped, see the date- 
of its relief p'O tanto postponed, and tin; .same is true of other Provinces. Objeotions from 
this point of view 10 a re.luctiori of more than half a per cent, are, of course, ah the greater. 

The Government of India’s coiic-usion, therefori;, is tliat if they were to recom¬ 
mend a leduc,ion of the duty this year, they would be yielding to a political temptation 
without udequivte justitication for their aciioii, arnl tnat the only right course is for 
them again to recommend to the House ami 10 the country the proposals which they 
originally put forward after careful consideration in the budget statement, proposals- 
which, in the existing circumstances, are, in their opinion, those best calculated to serve 
the interests of India as a whoie. 

PANDIT MATILAL said that his case was based on an entirely 
political ground, and ho stood for the total abolition of the duty and not 
its reduction by half a per cent or so. The disgrace must go, and he waa 
not aware of the mathematical calculations which extracted percentages of 
disgrace. It was for the Governmout to find out the funds for the purpose, 
and if it did not find the funds, the responsibility for the continuance of 
the duty must rest solely on the Government. He did not in the least 
suggest that the remission of the provincial contributions be interfered 
with in any way. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS said that the Government had no will to help 
the cotton industry. There was Calcutta, which was granted another morato¬ 
rium for three years. He did not feel jealous, but why did the Finance 
Member show such great regard for Bengal, and continuously ignore for 
interests oi the cotton industry I Then, again, on the one hand, the 
Government had been acolaiiniiig its credit in the money market. On the 
other hand, it had laid no less than 11 crores for debt redemption to 
create contidenco in the market. Why could not the money be spared 
for helping the cotton industry 1 He vigorously asserted that the fact was 
that, as thoTu was no will, there was 110 way. 

Motion Passed. 

Eventually, Mr. Kasturbhai's motioti was put and carried by 70 votes 
against 41. Thus, the provision of Rs. 77,000 for the establishraont for 
collecting the excise duty was refused. 

'J'ho Government’s Opium Policy. 

After two motions on ' Customs ’ had been refused, Mr. C. Doraiswamy 
IYENGAR initiated a lengthy discu.ssion on the Opium policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, by moving for the total abolition of the provision for the 
expenditure of the Opium Department. Mr. Iyengar referred to the telegrams 
from London about the questions put in the House of Commons on this 
question. Earl Wintertoii had replied that the view of the Government of 
India was based on the findings of the Royal Commission on Opium of 1895, 
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that ceuturies of expenerice of the people of India showed discretion, and that 
the use of prepared opium was, for the most, without injurious consequences, 
and that the Provi noial Governments wore exercising control in the distribu¬ 
tion of opium. Mr. Iyengar objected to the use of this language. If the 
■Government admitted their opium policy to be a disgrace, then that disgrace 
must go at once, and not by gradations, unless, of course, it was the intention 
of the Government to keep the people emasculated. Of course, the Govern¬ 
ment had been adopting in Conferences and Conventions the language of slow 
and gradual extinction of the use of opium. It was the same language which 
the bureaucracy used in respect of Indianisation and the Reforms. He was not 
altogether surprised at the language, but the figures of the consumption of 
opium toll their own talc. 

Dr. DATTA, in a forceful speech, moved an amendment for reduction of 
the demand by Rs. IC'O. Ho quoted the execrable and demoralising effect 
of the use of opium, and said that the appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1896 was due, not to the action of the Government of India, but to the 
action taken by certain philantbrophists in the United Kingdom, ajid the 
pressure of public opinion there. Indeed, the view of the Government of 
India had always been based on the effect of prohibition on public revenues. 
As one member of that Commission tersely put, the evidence before, the 
Commission was this, that while wealthy landlords considered opium good, 
the lawyers, professors and those really interested in the welfare of the 
people were against the policy of the Government of India in 1895. Lord 
Hardinge’s despatch of 1911 considered opium as a specific against malaria, 
and as necessary in the case of ailments to children. Dr. Datta did not 
agree with these views, and proceeding, quoted figures to show that 
one-third of the total amount of opium '>as used in Bengal, and consumed by 
one million people in Calcutta. Incidentally, Dr. Datta questioned the view 
that was made to prevail during the last two years, that opium habit was 
pernicious to whites and good for brown and colored people. He informed 
the Government that there was a good deal of illicit traffic in opium going 
on the borders of the Indian States, and that the Government should 
institute enquiries. The policy of the Government, instead of spreading the 
area of cultivation, should be to concentrate it so that the chances of 
eventual extinction might be real. 

After a number of members had spoken the Assembly adjourned. 

Next day, the 13TH MARCH, Sir Basil Blackett resuming the debate on 
opium policy said that no one who listened to Dr. Datta’s speech could fail to 
be impressed with his sincerity and moderation. It was most desirable that 
Indian public opinion should be in possession of the figures and facta on 
which it can arrive at an independent judgment on the subject of opium. 

Sir Basil Blackett explained that throughout British India, apart from 
■ certain inaccessible tracts of the Burmese Frontier, the cultivation of opiuna, as 
regulated by the Act was permitted only under license. The total area 
to be sown was fixed by the Government from year to year, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the Punjab, where the people were allowed to plant a small 
area with poppy and sell opium direct to licensed vendors, the cultivator was 
bound to sell the whole of his produce to the Government at a fixed rate. 
Drude opium received from the cultivator was sent to the factory at Ghazipur, 
where it was made into raw opium in two forms—firstly, opium meaiit for 
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export, consisting purely of Benares opium, and secondly, excise opium, 
consisting of one part of Benares to three or four parts of Malwa opium, 
supplied by Indian States in Central India and Rajputaiia, The cultivation, 
manufacture, and export of opium was a central sabjeot, and the sale 
proceeds wont to the central revenues. 

Summing up the attitude of the Government of India on internal con¬ 
sumption, Sir Basil said that the Local Governments had been recently 
addressed to examine the question of internal consumption. If the Local 
Oovornments came to the conclusion that there was pnma facie evidence 
making it desirable to review the conclusions of the Opium Commission of 
1893, the Government would consider that suggestion. The subject being 
transferred, the Local Government’s views must have considerable weight. His 
personal view agreed with that of Mr. Cosgravo, and he saw no reason, unless 
there were very strong reasons to the contrary, why there should not be an 
enquiry to review the conclusions of tho 1895 Commission, 

Pandit MALAVIYA, in a vigorous speech, attacked the Government of 
India’s policy. It was tho duty of tho Government of India, said the speaker, 
to adopt a new policy which would bo followed by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, who were their agents. 

Sir Baa 1 Blackett; No, they have provincial autonomy. 

Pandit Vlalaviya; When wo have provincial autonomy, I may not have 
to waste my time in reviewing tho Government’s policy. The evil which 
opium has wrought on men, women and children is to groat that the situa¬ 
tion calls for urgent reform. Already, improvement has set in Assam by 
Mr. Gandhi’s visit and tho Non-Co oporation movement, as the figures of 
1922 show. 

Sip Basil Blaokott; 'I'he reduction that year was duo to tho reduction by 
the Assam Governmont of rations by a vei’y oonsidcrablo amoutit, atjd by 
increase in tlie issue prices. 

Pandit Malaviya ; Thatik you. Making allowance for that, I still say 
that nobody, not even Sir Basil Blackett, will dispute that the visit of 
Mr. Gandhi gave great impestus to tho ariti-liquor movement in Assam. If 
consumption had been brought down iti Assam and in three other Provinces, 
the same could be effected in all the Provinces of India as well. 

Proceeding, tho Pandit quoted the statement of Mr. Andrews, that the 
opium sent out to India went to the Straits Settlements, where it was sold 
in dens under Government monopoly. If that statement was correct, it was 
the duty of the Government of India to stop tho export. It was no argument 
to say that, if India did not exyiort, other countries would. Concluding the 
Pandit urged that the use of opium, except for scientific and medical purposes, 
be made a penal offence. 

Pandit MOTILAL, on behalf of the Swarjya Party, associated himself in 
the strong condemnation ol the Government policy by Dr. Datta and others 
in the debate. He, however, advised Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar to withdraw the 
motion for a total cut of the provision under opium, because they must pro¬ 
vide for the cultivation and manufacture of opium for medical and scientific 
purposes. 

Nominal Cut Effected 

Mr. Iyengar withdrew his motion. The nominal cut of Rs. 100 was 
carried by tO against 62 votes. The reduced grant was then carried, bub 
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before the Asseinbly gave sanction to it, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Rangachariar, stated that the statement of Pandit Malaviya, that a greater 
part of the export of opium to the Far Fast went to Rritish Colonies, was 
entirely contrary to facta. He also pointed out that the statement that the 
Government of India had in any way fallen short of the full obligations under 
the Hague Convention was also incorrect. It was well known throughout the 
world that India had done more than any other country to carry out the 
provisions of the Hague Conventions. 

Pandit Malaviya : Has the Finance Member seen the statement of Mr. 
Andrews, that the American Delegation loft the Conference in disgust as 
India and the British Government did not carry out the contract of 19201 

Finance Member : If that is what is stated, it is not correct. 

Pandit Malaviya ; Does the Government know that it was the action of 
the Government of India and Great Britain which led President Coolidge to 
call back the American representatives from the Conference 1 

Finance Member : No, I do not know. 

Stamps—Forests—Post and Telegraph 

The Houae then proceeded to discuss the demand under ‘ Stamps,’ Mr. 
Rama Iyengar moved a cut of 17 lakhs in order to ask the Govt, to charge 
to capital instead of revenue, the expenditure in connection with the cons¬ 
truction of Security Printing Press Works. The motion for out was passed. 

The next demand was under “ Forests.” This was agreed to. 

The ri 0 xt head was Postal and Telegraph Department. No cut was 
made in this demand, but Sir Purshottamdas and Mr. Eamacbandra Rao 
raised interesting points which elicited satisfactory reply from Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Interest on Debt. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA in moving the omission of the demand under the 
head “ Interest on debt,” drew the attention of the Government that certain 
items in the budget, though of a votablo character, were put in the non- 
votablfl list. He said that the Government of India Act laid down what 
items could be iion-votablo, and ho thought it improper for the Government 
to take away certain items from the scrutiny of the House, He thought a 
test should be made to find out how far the Assembly could be deprived of 
its power of scrutiny of Government expenditure. 

Mr. PATEL moved an amendment to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion, 
reducing the demand to over one crore and thirteen lakhs. He 
explained how he arrived at the figure. Although he agreed with Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta that if the figures were properly arranged by the Govern¬ 
ment, there ought to be a higher figure entered under the votable item, the 
scheme was never announced in this House except in the Budget, and since 
then, after Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution the other day, there had been 
informal discussions with some Committee of the House. This House was 
entitled to know what had become of the labois of that Committee bofoie 
agreeing to vote this huge sum. It was wrong to enter as non-votable 
items those items which were votable. 

iSir Basil Blackett, in winding up the debate, defended the scheme 
as necessary in the interests of Central and Provincial Finance, and to 
develop Railways and Irrigation and other capital requirements. 
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A Cut of 77 half lakhs. 

Eventually, Mr. Patel’s motion was lost by 43 to 47 votes. Among tho 
neutrals, were Mr. Jitmah, Mr. Eamachandra Rao and Mr. Venkatapathi 
Ra,iu and Mr. Rangaohariar, all Iiide|)endoiits, besides Sir Sivaswarai Iyer 
and others. A few minutes later, Mr. Shurimukham Chetty (Whip of the 
Independent Party) moved lor a reduction of the Budget provision by 774 
lakhs. The motion was put to vote and pressed to a divisioii. This time, the 
Swarajists, in a body, headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, remained neutral, 
while a few independents who had remained neutral on tho previous 
occasion, also did not go into the division lobby. These included Mr. 
Rangachariar, Mr. Karnachandra Rao and Mr. Venkatapathi Raju. The 
result was that only fourteen voted for .Mr. Shunmukham Chotty's motion, 
while, on the Government side, there were 46. When the result was 
announced, the Swarajists vied with the Government in loud cheers 
and thumping on the table, lasting for several minutes. Finally, the main 
demand was put and again pressed to a division and carried by 64 against 
39 votes, amidst loud official applause. Tho neutrals on this occasion 
included Mr. Jinnah, .Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, .Mr. Shunmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Kasturhliai Lallbhai. 

DELHI~I47H MARCH 1925. 

Demand for Executive Council 

When the Assembly mot on this day for the fifth and last sitting on the 
voting of the demands for grants, Pt. Motilal NEHRU moved the omission 
of the whole demands for tho itxecutivo Council. Pt. Nehru said this 
motion was a very comprehensive one and covered the whole field of 
administration. It was a motion of censure on the Government of India, 
and the Swaraj parly would vote for it on the ground of the refusal of sup¬ 
plies before redress of grievances. 

He knew there was a difforonco of opinion among the Nationalists. 
What the Swarajists would term ns obstruction and refusal of supplies tho 
Independents might consider merely a protest against tho actions of the 
'Government, but the fact remained that they were all thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the administration. Ho knew that they had not the power really to 
refuse supplies and that they could not force their decisions. His motion 
went to tho extreme limit that was permissible under the constitution. 

Pt. Nehru then hurriedly referred to the important events which had 
taken place since 1912-20 in order to show the cause and effect. In 1919 the 
Government declared a general amnesty. Then came the Special Congress 
which in view of the special circumstances adopted the creed of Non-co-oper- 
Ation. This movement continued and as admitted by the Government there 
was a lull in the activity of revolutionaries. The Swaraj party was formed 
in 1923 with the object of either mending or ending the Councils. Now, 
what followed this declaration of their policy? The Government brought up 
the Alipore conspiracy and other cases, which, bo declared without hesitation, 
were absolutely false. In September, 1923 tho Council entry was permitted 
by the Congress and it was in September that a number of Swarajists were 
arrested under Regulation III including the proposed Editor of the “ Forward’’ 
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and other vernacular Swaraiist papers. The election manifesto of the Swar^ 
party was issued in October, 1923, offering an open battle to the bureaucracy, 
and was followed by the entry of the Swarajists in various Councils. The 
Assembly by an overwhelming majority passed the resolution for a Round 
Table Cotiforence and failing a satisfactory response thereto rejected the 
various demands and threw out the Finance Bill last March. Similarly in 
Bengal the salaries of Ministers were twice rejected. Then, in the last 
September session, the Assembly passed resolutions about the Lee Report 
and the Taxation Committee which were ignored. Soon after the Assembly 
dispersed the Ordinance was enacted in October and practically all the per¬ 
sons arrested under it were Swarajists. In this session the Assembly had 
censured the Ordinance and further the Government denied them even an 
opportunity to discuss the Reforms Committee’s report on the plea that it 
had not yet formulated the provisional policy on the report. The Viceroy 
was going to Fngland to discuss the situation in India and with him would bo 
present a galaxy of Indian administrators, Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, Sir Frank vSly, Sir William Vincent and his hon. friend Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The speaker summed up by observing that he bad shown that the 
Government had introduced a reign of terror by indiscriminate arrests to 
crush the spirit of freedom. Pt. Nehru concluded, ‘you want to crush the 
spirit of freedom. Rembember the spirit of independence once born can never 
die. Do what you like. Repression will only recoil on your head. Go on trying 
it so long as you like. We shall never bo tired of opposing that repression and 
of suffering whatever suffering we might have to undergo and in the 
meanwhile all we can do is to speak out our mind clearly as I have done.” 

After a prolonged discussion the motion was carried by 66 to 48 votes 
amidst loud non-official applause. 

Other Demands. 

The next item on which division was challenged was in respect of the 
Viceroy’s household allowance. This was, however, carried by 65 against 
51 votes, some of the Independents remaining neutral, while the rank and 
file of the party voting with the Swarajists against the Government. 

On the Army Department grant the House divided with the result that 
the amount was sanctioned by 62 to 61 votes. There was another division 
over the Secretary of State’s expenditure in England. This was also carried 
by 63 against 61. 

Other items of demand wore agreed to without division, Swarajists 
crying ‘‘ no ” in respect of each of the items. The amount which the 
Assembly reduced in the whole budget excluding Railways was Ra. 18,39,300. 


The Finance Bill. 

D ELHI— } 6 TH MARCH 1925. 

The final stage of the Budget was reached on the 16th March when the 
Assembly met to consider and pass the Finance Bill. About 45 amendments 
wore tabled urging, among other, reductions in Postal rates and Salt Tax and 
opposing proposed reduction in petrol duty. Sir Basil BLACKETT moved the 
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House to take the Fiiiatioo Bill into consideration. He did not think he 
should niako any speech at that stage. 

Mr. V. J. I’ATEL, on behalf of the SwarajisCs. opposed the taking of the 
Finance Bill into consideration on the ground that nothing had happened since 
last March to justify a change in the policy of the Assembly. On the other 
hand matters had gone worse. He felt that the Assembly must refuse to be a 
party to expenditure of taxation so long as it had no control over them. Not 
only they had no such control, but what had been the Government’s treatment 
to the Assembly? It had followed consistently the policy of ignoring resolutions 
passed by the Assembly. Ho narrated at length one by one important reso¬ 
lutions of the Assembly which had not been carried out. Even Mr. Jinnah 
had doubted the Government’s bonafido in respect of the Indianisation of the 
Army. Repressive laws had not yet been repealed. The Lee concessions- 
costing about two croros annually wore granted and even made non-votable. 
The Bengal tdrdinance was being kept on. Then, again, the Taxation Enquiry- 
Committee bad not been dissolved. 

Mr. Patel, continuing, observed that Cotton Excise Duty had not been 
abolished and was being kept on in the interest of Lancashire despite what 
Sir Basil Blackett told them the other day. 

The motion that the Bill bo taken into con.sideration was then put by the 
President. 

Pundit Motilal urged its postponement till the next day but after some 
discussions the President maintained that he had met the wishes and conve¬ 
nience of the House by putting the motion. The House then divided and agreed 
to the consideration of the Finance Bill by seventy-six votes against forty. 

DELHI-17TH MARCH 1925. 

The Budget Position—Govt. Statement. 

The Assembly met on this day and continued discussion of the Finance 
Bill. After interpellations, .Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to make a statement 
on behalf of the Oovornment in regard to the budget position. Ho said the 
Budget as introduced showed a surplus of Its. 74,00,000 of which only 
eighteen lakhs could be regarded as a recurring surplus. The Government 
had been impressed by representations made by the House as to the undesira¬ 
bility under pircsent circumstances, when they were relying on contributions 
from provinces, to carrying forward so large a surplus even if it was non-re¬ 
curring and they had given the most anxious thought to the question in what 
manner they could meet the wishes of the House without doing anything that 
could bo regalded as financially improper. The difficulty had been that they 
could not use the oon-roourring surplus in order to finance the recurrent loss 
of revenue. -Vfter very careful consideration and after consultation with the 
Secretary of State and formal consultation with the Provincial Governments, the 
Government of India had decided that they would propose in the House 
that out of the surplus the sum of Ks. 50,000 should be set aside for the 
purpose of rt aking a non-recurring grant to relieve contributions of these 
provinces—Bombay, Central Provinces, and Assam—which received no 
benefit from the recurring relief and also to Burma which got only seven 
lakhs out of a DOtal contribution of 64 lakhs. 

Objections to any such proposal were of course considerable. They did 
not want to gel back to the system of doles to Provincial Governments. At 
31 
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the same time the Government of India thought that in the first year in 
which recurring relief was being given under the Devolution Rules to some 
■of the provinces, and when they had non-recurring surplus, the distribution 
of such non-recurring surplus might be regarded as on quite a different 
footing from the Devolution Rules. He made it clear that the proposed 
non-recurrent reduction would be for one year only and would be without 
-prejudice to the distribution of future surplus, whether recurrent or 
non-recurrent. The Government of India therefore proposed, if the House 
so desired, that the non-recurring grant should be out of the surplus as 
follows ;—Bombay 22 lahhs, Burma 13 lakhs. Central Provinces 9 lakhs, and 
-Assam 6 lakhs. These figures must necessarily be arbitrary, These bad 
'been arrived at after taking into consideration amount of contributions paid 
by the Provincial Governments concerned and, on the other hand, all non¬ 
recurrent expenditure included in the Budgets of those provinces. The 
■Government has ascertained that in all cases the non-recurrent expenditure 
included in the provincial budgets was greater than the proposed relief, so 
that the provinces might not bo tempted to finance recurrent expenditure 
out of the non-recurrent grant. They had informally consulted the Provin- 
■cial Governments and all of them expressed their views on the subject. 
Most of them expressed gratitude ; the Punjab Government, however, regarded 
the objections against this non-recurrent grant as very strong and desired it 
to be known that it had not given its assent. The Finance Member said he 
proposed to oirculato to the .Members soon the amendment to his original 
resolution regarding remission of contributions to include these further 
remissions. Ha hoped the House would not mind short notice. 

Mr. A. Rangaawami lYl'lNGAR in reply said : — 

'We are thankful to the Finance Member for such a bit of information 
that he has given as to the state of (he budget on subsequent irifoimatiori. 
What the House would have liked to know yesterday and what it would like 
to know to-day is what happened to the cuts which have been made by this 
House on demands for grants. So far as I recollect of the Railway Budget 
there was a sum of Rs. 37 lakhs already withdrawn by the Commerce 
Member himself in consequence of his withdrawing the proposals for giving 
effect to the Lee Commission’s recommendations. There was a sum of 
86 lakhs which this House cut out in regard to money sot apart on account 
•of stores depreciation account. There was also a sum of about 20 lakhs 
in capital borrowing which the House cut out which would in all amount 
to an annual recurring saving of one lakh. I want to know (a few voices : 
■one crore and not one lakh), I moan one lakh by way of interest on that 
borrowing programme, being less than the total amount available every year. 
■On account of that the borrowing from out of the revenue will be about 
one lakh. Therefore I expect that as a result of this total net revenue on 
Railways the Budget would be a sum out of which one-third ought to go in aid 
■of the general revenue under Part II of the Budget. Nothing has been said 
about it. Before considering the Finance Bill this House is entitled to know 
what the Government have done with it before they begin to deal with the 
new taxation proposals which are embodied in the Finance Bill and I 'i,hiijk 
the House has not been treated fairly by the Hon’ble the Finance Member 
ID this matter. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT replied that as regards Railway cuts the first cut 
Actually made was Rs. 78,100 under the Railway Board, 36 lakhs under Rail- 
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way working expenses voted for and 20 lakhs under Railway expenses. The 
House will remember that it was stated that they were made on the under¬ 
standing that supplementary estimates would have to be introduced if neces¬ 
sary. It is obvious as I have already stated in the House some little time- 
ago that you oaiinot take those cuts as representing at this stage an estimated' 
reduction in expenditure of the Railway for the year. The cut in regard 
to the Capital expenditure does not appreciably affect the annual budget 
so far as iregai'da the Railways. Therefore I do not think that we can take 
any additional credit to the general budget in respect of cuts which at present 
are in such a position that they will have to be brought back to this House' 
for supplementary estimates. 

Mr. A. Rarigaswami Iyengar : That is not our view. 

Sir Basil Blackett: That was the statement I had made as regards other' 
cuts. There is a out of R.s. 77,000 under Cmstoms. Rs. 100 under taxes on 
income, Rs. 100 on salt, Rs. 100 under Opium, Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps and 
Es. 62,000 under head of the Executive Council. The Government of India 
have not yet taken a formal decision a.s to the action that they proposed in 
regard to these cuts, but it is obvious that the only cut which seriously affects 
the budget position is the cut of Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps that was made not 
because it was desired that expenditure should not be incurred, but because 
it was proiiosed that the expenditure should bo transferred from Revenue to 
capital. In view of the fact that the Government of India have not had time 
to decide as to what action they will take in regard to that particular out, 
there is a possible doubt, perhaps not a probable doubt, as to the size of the 
surplus. If that cut wore to bo met from the capital some part of it under 
that would be met from this year's note, some part of it would go to increase 
the expendi mro of future years. The surplus therefore stands at 74 lakhs 
as in the budget, subject to some possible addition, perhaps not probable in 
respect of 17 l.akhs, but under the head Stamps for the Security Printing 
Press at Nasik. 

Reduction of Salt Duty. 

The discussion of the Finance Bill then commenced. There were two 
motions for reduction—one of Mr. Rama Iyengar to reduce the Salt Tax 
from one rupee four annas to oiio rvn)6o and another of .Mr. Doraiswamy 
Iyengar to reduce it to twelve annas. I'ko latter in moving the reduction said 
that the Government h id no right to tax the poor man’s breakfast. If the salt 
tax was i-educod, its consumption would go up thus making good the loss that the 
revenues would suffer by the reduction. Increased consumption of salt would 
improve the health of the Indian people. The cost of production of a maund 
of salt was tw'o annas, and a duty of one rupee and four annas was a tax 
more than thousand per cent. The Indian salt was in no way inferior to the 
foreign salt, and he suggested a duty of Rs. 2 on imported salt. He regret¬ 
ted that the policy of the Government was to restrict the production of salt 
in India, while encouraging importation of foreign .salt. It was in the hands- 
of the Finance Member to refuse the salt tax and balance the Budget. 

After a heated discus.sion the motion of .Mr. Rama Iyengar for reduc¬ 
tion of salt tax to Re. 1 per maund was put and carried by 61 votes- 
against 56. 

Duty on Motor Spirit 

Mr. Devaki Prasad SINHA then opposed reduction of duty on motor 
spirit. Ho said petrol was produced by trusts and monopolists and monopoly 
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prices were not determined by equation of supply and demand but by the 
sweet will of the monopolist. Lowering of the duty might not reduce the price 
of motor spirit and thus might not benefit the consumer at all. Due to the 
regulation of prices by monopolists, Indian petrol was sold cheaper outside 
India than in India. He urged that some measure of control might be 
■exercised by the Government over monopolists and trusts. 

Mr. JINN AH agreed that motor trade was depressed, but relief should 
not be given this year. The present excise duty of six annas must therefore 
remain. At the same time ho agreed with Sir Charles limes that the 
additional duty of two and a half annas on imported petrol must disappear. 
Petrol locally produced was in the hands of the monopolist concern and did 
not require any protection. On the other hand, when imported petrol would 
compete on equal terms with local petrol, there was a chance of its 
cheapening. 

Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was put and lost by 50 votes against 38. The 
■Government, proposal about reduction of duty on petrol was then passed with¬ 
out change. 

Paper Currency Reserve 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, while opposing retention of.Clause VI of the 
Finance Bill, said that the Paper Currency Reserve was not safe to the 
extent of fifty crores as contained in the Government of India securities. 
Thus holders of notes to the extent of fifty crores were not safe. The 
•Government was endangering the safety of noteholders to that extent. He 
criticised the Goveriiment policy to use money out of the Gold Standard 
Reserve if it exceeded the limit of 40 millions. He said it was not revenue 
proper. 

The motion was lost without division. 

Postal Rates 

Mr. Dunichand moved that the postal rates be reduced so that the post 
■card be charged quarter anna, reply card half anna, letters not exceeding two 
and half tolas weight half anna, and for every two and half tolas or fraction 
thereof exceeding two and half tolas half an anna. 


DELHI—18 TH MARCH 192S. 

On the Assembly meeting on this day several 'amondraonts to the Finance 
Bill were disposed of. After that Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Pandit MOTILAL opposed the motion. He felt that great confusion 
aViout the constitutional position had arisen among some members. Some had 
told him that by throwing out the Finance Bill he would be also throwing out 
the amendment reducing salt tax. (Laughter). He admitted that no Govern¬ 
ment in the world could be carried on without supplies ; but he also said that 
no Government in the world was entitled to supplies if it did not remove the 
grievances before it asked for supplies. Mr. Jirmah speaking the other day 
had stated having once made a constitutional protest it would be less dignified 
and less effective to repeat it. That was not the speaker’s position. Where 
was the dignity in making one protest and then meekly submitting themselves 
To pass all demands 1 In that way an action taken in 1894 might have sufficed 
lor the whole life of the Assembly, Indeed, it appeared to him that sometimes 
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wisdom outstripped his Independent friends and sometimes they outstripped 
wisdom. There was a time last year when Mr. Jinnah agreed to throw out 
all supplies : but unfortunately that was not so this year. Mr. Jinnah had 
said that he was wrong last year. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the facts of'the situation were simple. 
He heard Pandit Motilal with great attention and found that the Pandit was 
struggling with an unoonstitutional position. (Hean hear.) The Pandit 
had repeated the previous arguments; but his position was logical and con¬ 
sistent though not altogether, because while admitting that the Government 
must have supplies he proceeded to refuse them. The Pandit’s position was, 
however, clear. He wanted to break the Constitution and to force the 
Government to certify the Bill. Now fortunately there were in the House 
members who did not take that point of view, who recognised that they had 
a responsibility to them (voices : what responsibility ?), that they had a con¬ 
stitutional position exorcising the powers which they considered should not 
be used. They wanted to save the Government from using those powers now. 
The King’s Government must be carried on. Did the Pandit by his speech 
desire that the King’s Government should not be carried on ? 

Mr. ABHYANKAR, supporting the rejection of the Finance Bill, said 
that the King’s Government of India to which Sir Alexander Muddiman bad 
referred was quite a different Government from that in England. It was 
the duty of the Swaraj Party to refuse supplies to the Government so long as 
it was carried on against the wishes of the people. 

Mr. JIFNAH opposed Pandit Motilal’s morion to reject the Finance Bill. 
He was glad to see Pandit Motilal and his party in true colours. It was 
clear that the Swarajists were hare in the Assembly for the purpose of wreck¬ 
ing the present constitution from A to Z. 

Pandit .Motilal : Mending or ending. 

Mr. Jinnah ; I don’t want any ambiguity on this question. I want to 
know whether Pandit Motilal is trying to mend the constitution. 

Pandit Motilal : Yes, to mend or else to end. 

Mr. Jinnah : If you succeed in ending the constitution and if the 
country supports you then no man will be more pleased than myself. If the 
country wants this Legislature and Government ought to be wrecked, then 
it may be —, although you may not have the majority now, you may come in 
larger numbers msxt time and achieve your object. 

Pandit Motilal; We have already a distinct and clear mandate from 
the country t<D destroy this Legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah : I deny that. I say that the Pandit and his party are not 
in the majority here. 

A voice : Wait and see. Let us both reign and see in the elections. 

Pandit bhyanilal ; Wo, Swarajists, are in a large majority. 

Mr. Jinnah ; 1 am prepared to wait and see. I don’t want to be side¬ 
tracked by these interruptions. 1 am afraid in this controversy between 
Swarajists ard Independents the real culprit has escaped. The question 
we have got to consider is ; Can you make this Govomment impossible I 

After a prolonged passage-at-arms and discussion the motion for the 
passage of the Bill was passed amidst loud Oflioial and Independent applause 
by seventy-five to forty votes. 

The House then proceeded to discuss other legislative business. 
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Dr. GOUR moved the appointment of six members to sit on the Joint 
Committee on Mr. Sethna’s Bill amending the Succession Certificate Act. 

Then followed an interesting discussion on Sir Charles INNES’ motion 
that the Bill amending the Indian Tariff Act as amended by the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration. This Bill imposed a specific duty on 
sugar and cigarettes among other minor changes. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT next introduced his Bill amending the Stamp 
Act. The Bill was immediately taken into consideration and passed without 
discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s next Bill amending the Income Tax Act to authorise 
collection of Income Tax on Overseas Pay was also considered and passed. 


DELHI—19TH MARCH 192S 
Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On this day the business of the Assembly related to non-official Bills. 
Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that his Bill repealing special enactments (Re¬ 
pressive laws) be taken into oonsidoration. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved several amendments. In doing so he 
emphasised that his object was not to obstruct the Bill but to smoothen 
its passage, He wanted to make it so reasonable that the Council of State 
should accept it in the interest of the country. He took his stand on the 
Repressive Laws Committee’s report. Ho had not heard any complaint 
against the use of Regulation 111, in relation to foreigners and to 
maintain alliance with foreign states and security and tranquility against 
foreigners. Where the Regulation had been outrageously used was in 
the detention of persons on the plea of safeguarding against internal 
commotion. He, therefore, proposed that provision of Regulation III 
be amended to restrict the power of detention in respect of internal commo¬ 
tion only to the frontier province, Baluchistan, and Dera Ghazi Khan 
District of the Punjab, 

The other object of his amendments was that repeal of the Punjab 
Murderous Outrages Act and State Prisoners’ Act, I860, should not be 
included, that Madras and Bombay State Prisoners’ Regulations should be 
repealed, but that it provided the Bengal Regulation HI, which he proposed 
to retain in an amended form, should be extended to Bombay and Madras 
when necessary. He also would provide for a High Court to send for 
confidential records of a case against a person dotaizied under the Eegulatiozi 
and to order his release if the High Court was satisfied that detention was 
not justified. He would allow the Government six months time before the 
persons arrested under Regulations, Acts and Provisions proposed to be 
repealed were released. 

Mr. Rangaohariar moved his amendments one by one and ho moved the 
provision enabling the Government to have six months period before releasing 
prisoners. This was rejected. 

His next amendment restricting the application of the Bengal Regulation 
in respect of internal commotion to the Frontier Province. Baluchistan, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan District and also amending the preamble of the regulation 
was also defeated. 

Another amendment of bis was also rejected. Clause 3 of the Bill was 
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then put and carried by 70 against 30. the Government being opposed to 
the clause. 

Mr. Raiigachariar next moved that the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act 
be omitted from the list of laws proposed to be repealed. The House unani¬ 
mously agreed to it. 

Mr. Patel than moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN opposed the Bill. He asked those who said 
the Government could ask foreign characters to leave India as to how they 
would deal with their own bad characters sent back by other countries. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer had alleged that the Government was following a policy of re¬ 
pression to break up the Swaraj Party. If that was the Government’s policy, 
•certainly then it had been applied very inefficiently. (Laughter). So far 
as Mr. Patel was concerned, ho had told them that ho would soon bring 
forward a Bill repaalitig even the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act. 
•Mr. Patel’s position was perfectly clear. He wanted to deprive the Executive 
of all power whether by refusing supplies or by repealing the Bill. He 
must strongly e ppose the Bill. 

The House divided and passed Mr. Patel’s Bill by 71 against 40 votes. 

DBLHt—21ST MARCH 1925 
Salt Duty Restored 

On this day Sir Basil Blackett moved the Assembly to agree with the 
■Council of State in maintaining the salt tax at Rs. 1/4. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Swiirajist, Mr. Shuinnukam Chettiar, Independent, 
and Mr. Joshi, Labour Roprosontative, opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s motion, 

Ultimately the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, that the amendment made by 
the Council of S;ato in the Finance Bill bo taken into consideration, was 
put and carried by 68 votes .against 60 amidst the loud applause of a majority 
and cries of “ Shame ’’ from the Swarajist benches. The next motion 
asking the Assembly to agree to the amendment of the Council of State 
restoring the Salt Tax to Rs. L I was then carried by 70 votes against 60. 

Official Bills 

Mr. Bhoro moved for leave to introduce the Cotton Cess Amendment 
Bill. 'Ibis was granted and passed without discussion. 

On the motion of Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. Clow was appointed to the 
Select Committee c n Registration of Trade Unions Bill. 


Provincial Contributions 

Sir Basil BL.\CKltTT moved that this Assembly recommends to the 
Governoi-Genearl-in-Council that ho be pleased (a) in pursuance of sub-rule 
(1) of Rule 18, of the Devolution Rules to determine the sum of Rs. 733 
lakhs as the total coiitriliution to bo paid to the Govornor-General-in-Council 
for the Financial year 1925-26 by the Local Governments mentioned in Rule 
17 of the said rules, (b) to take the necossasy step to amend the sub-rule (2) 
of Rule IS, Devolution Rule, in such a way as to secure to the Local 
Government of Bengal, remission of contribution payable under sub-rule (1) 
of Rule 18 of said rules by that Government to the Governor-General-iu- 
Council in Financial years 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28, and further to 
provide that for the financial year 1928-29, the last previous annual con* 
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tribution of the Local Government of Bengal shall be deemed to be remitted 
contribution for the year 1927-28i (c) further to amend Devolution Eules in 
such a manner as to provide that out of a sum of Rs. 733 lakhs recommended 
to be determined by the Qovernor-Goneral-in-Council as the total contribu¬ 
tion to be paid by the Local Government to the Govornor-General-in-Counoil 
for the year 1926-26, the following remission be made, namely, to the 
Government of Bombay, 13 lakhs, to the Government of Central Provinces, 
9 lakhs, to the Government of Assam, 6 lakhs, and further to provide that 
the sum determined by the Governor-General-in-Council as the total amount 
of contribution for the year 1926 26 shall include amounts so remitted and 
that for the year 1926-27 last, previous annual contributions of the said 
Local Government shall be deemed to include in each case amounts remitted 
as aforesaid. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD moved an amendment to Sir Basil Blackett’s 
resolution of financial relations between the Government of India and the 
various provinces by independent authority with a view to avoid in future 
the necessity of aotionrby way of a temporary relief of the character contem¬ 
plated in clause (b) and (c) of the resolution of Sir Basil. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
the difficulties of intor-provinoial settlement when each province thought she 
was in the position of a milch cow was very difficult. The Joint Select 
Committee itself had realised the exceptional difficulties of arriving at a 
solution acceptable to all local Governments. He was not sure if the 
Government of India had not also suffered from the Meston settlement, 
because the Government of India which was supposed to have balanced its 
budget, had deficit budgets for four years after the Meston settlement and 
had to embark on taxations and retrenchments to make both ends meet. 
The provinces were not only milch cow. The difficulty of re-opening the 
case was that there was only a certain amount to go round according to the 
award. For the present the surplus was distributed in a certain way in 
which neither the Government of India nor the local Governments were 
satisfied, If they altered the arrangement, then the redistribution must 
lead to taking money from some one to pay some one else. He saw no 
solution of financial relation, the question being settled satisfactorily until 
the time when the Government of India were in a position to give something 
to each Provincial Governments out of its surplus. Now, however, the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee had recommended revision of the Meston settle¬ 
ment when a suitable opportunity arose. The Government of India had not 
arrived at any provisional conclusions on the recommendations of the 
Muddiman Committee on that particular question. In those circumstances, 
it was clearly impossible for the Government of India to accept the ainend- 
mej)t of Sir Chimanlal Sotalvad. He hoped Sir Chimanlal Retalvad would 
withdraw his resolution. 

The amendment of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was put to vote and lost 
by 44 against 27 votes. The Council then adjourned. 
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The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

DBLHI~23RD MARCH 1923. 

On the ■23rd March, Sir Aloxauder MUDDIMAN moved the introduo- 
tion of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill. He. 
said the Viceroy bad previously indicated that supplementary legislation 
would be necessary. Alter the local Act had been laid on the table of' 
Parliament for 8 days, His Majesty’s assent was given and was received 
only on the Ihth Mar. This explained why the Bill was being brought so- 
late in this session. It was not possible, in view of the procedure required 
by law, to bring the Bill earlier. Certain Provisions of the Bengal Ordinance 
were beyond i,ho scope of the Bengal Legislature, such as those affecting: 
jurisdiction of the High Court and affecting territories outside Bengal. 
Hence the need fo\' supplomontary legislation. 

Clausa Ilf of the Bill was in favour of the subject, as it.provided that 
any person convicted on trial by Commissioners under the Local Act may 
appeal to the High Court and further that death sentences shall be subject 
to confirmatio i by the High Court. The fourth clause enabled the local 
Government with the previous sanction of the Government of India to 
direct detention in Jails outside Bengal. Clause V was merely a construc¬ 
tion clause. Clause VI took away from the High Court the power to inter¬ 
fere in the matter of Habeas Ui»pus. He rnentionod that provisions of a 
similar nature had always boon inserted in the Acts which conferred special 
powers on the executive. This clause was an exceptional part of the pro¬ 
cedure deliberately set up by the Government and was an integral part of the 
schema embodied in the original Ordinance. 

There was no opposition to the intioduotion. The Bill was then intro¬ 
duced. Sir Alexander Muddiman next moved that the Bill be taken into- 
consideration. 

Pandit MOTILAL rose to explain the position of the Swaraj party. He* 
looked upon the Bill as a vicious measure designed to achieve the Govern¬ 
ment’s purpose by underhand methods ahd not by straightforward course. 
It was a trick, and a well-prepared trick, offering a tempting bait which no- 
lover of justice and fairplay could find easy to desist. Where it pretended 
to concede to the accused the right of appeal to the High Court it really 
helped the bureaucracy to tighten its hold upon those unfortunate victims who- 
were deprived of a little protection they still enjoyed. The Government had 
been convicted out of its own mouth. He recalled that the Ordinanoe was- 
issued just after the Assembly finished its September session. The Govern- 
metit next cheated the House of its statutory power to disonss this Bill to 
supersede the Ordinance. Then again it was a debatable constitutional point 
■whether, "when the Ordinance was still in force, the enactment of a parallel 
legislation in the Bengal Council was in order. He would leave it to the* 
Calcutta bar aiid the Calcutta High Court to decide that question. Then 
again the Government did iiot come before the Assembly with the main Bill 
that was presentod to the Bengal Council and was thrown out by that 
Council. It had been now enacted with the assent of His Majesty. The 
Assembly wa.s asked to supplement the local Act which had been denounced 
in unmeasured term 'and yet they could not say anything about the main Bill. 
Here was an indiioct attempt to seek some sort of approval of a measure 
based on the Ordinance which had been disapproved by the House. 

32 
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The speaker then discussed the Bill clause by clause. The third clause 
■conceded a very valued right of appeal to the High Court. Clause IV 
empowered custody in a province outside Bengal. Clause V was not a mere 
■construction clause as the Home Member bad stated. It deprived every 
■Civil and Criminal Court of its jurisdiction in dealing with the misdeeds of 
the bureaucracy under the Bengal Ordinance Act, Clausa VI refused right 
to the accused to claim trial. It denied the right which cost England the 
•heads of its kings. Thus, while the Bill on the one hand conceded the right 
■of appeal to the High Court, it, on the other hand, suspended Habeas Corpus 
and denied the accused right to claim a trial and thereby struck at the very 
foundation of men's rights. The Government had power to detain the accused 
indefinitely and to put on trial only those whom the Executive chose to try 
at its sweet will. “ I challenge the Government here to say whether they had 
the heart and the courage to try all those who have Vjeen arrested under this 
Ordinance. What is the value of a right of appeal when there is no right to 
•claim trialHe admitted that in a case like this when hundreds were 
taken there was undoubtedly some crime ; but which country in the world 
was free from crime ? It must be in the very nature of things that some 
-would be found guilty and conviction of these would bo used as a pretext to 
arrest hundreds of others. “ If there is one unfortunate man who has the 
■chance of having his case placed before the highest tribunal of the land that 
•chance no reasonable person will deny. While wo must recognise that there 
is some value, however little, in the right of appeal in those circumstances, 
there was some chance, however slender, of the condemned man getting 
justice from the High Court. On the other hand, we are asked to barter away 
all rights of others for claiming trial for this little concession.” Mr. Goswami 
bad the other day oharacterisod the Government as a devil’s Government. The 
speaker felt that the Government's attitude appeared to bo “ hang in haste 
and try at leisure ”. His part would be to oppose and refuse with all his 
strength the grant of exceptional powers while ho would remain neutral on 
Clause HI. 

Mr. JINNAH, speaking on behalf of the Independent Party, regretted 
that the Bill should have been in the hands of Sir Alexander Muddiman. It 
waa only adding insult to injury. When the Governor-General promulgated 
the Ordinance there was universal condemnation from one end of the country 
10 the other. 

Mr. Calvert (Punjab official) ; Certainly not. 

Mr, Jiniiah : Except for some degenerate members of the bureaucracy. 
Have you lost all sense of what Englishmen are proud of ? 

Mr. Calvert: We have not lost sight of truth. 

Mr. Jinnab : It is nothing else but a disgrace to any civilised Govern¬ 
ment to resort to a measure of this character. (Hear, hear). I suppose 
Mr. Calvert has been absent from Groat Britain too long. I will quote to 
him the words of a great man, of whom every Englishman is proud, 
Lord Morley. I do not care a straw for Mr. Calvert’s opinion which is 
;ab 8 urd and which is absoluely demoralised, degenerate and not worthy of 
an Englishman. I repeat that this Ordinance was condemned universally by 
the people of India. In the face of public opinion the Government had 
•obstinately gone to such a length that, instead of coming to this Legislature, 
it took shelter behind the local legislature. (A voice : Shame.) The 
Bengal Legislature rejected the Bill. It was certified. He was shocked that 
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this abhorrent measure, this abomination should have bean placed on the 
table of the British Parliament and that it should have passed there without 
scrutiny and resentment. As an admirer of the British Parliament ha said 
that by this omission the Parliament had lost the title of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Lord Winterton had admitted to Mr. Lansbury that there waa 
no limit to which a man might bo detained without trial. The speaker 
did not plead for the cause of the guilty. Ha waa opposed to the Bill 
because the Governmeni; waa not giving protection to the innocent who were' 
likely to be prosecuted and said that the enactment was an engine of oppression 
and of repression of legitimate movements in the country. What was its 
justification? Waa there war in the country ? Was there a national peril?' 
Waa the safety of Bengal endangered 1 The Government’s ground waa 
petty, namely, that a few lives of officials were etidangored. If the speaker 
were an official whose life was endangered, if he was going to bo shot down 
like a dog he would never be a party to a measure which would endanger 
the liberty of the innocent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson : He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

Mr. Jinnah : But rather I would stand and be shot down by that 
wicked gang than give power to the Executive which can be abused 1 
(Applause.) He appealed to the bureaucrats, to Englishmen, to rise higher, 
not to be nervous but to uphold Englishman’s noble, magnifioont principles 
of justice. Ha recalled that the Government followed the same policy 
in 1909. It did not benefit by it. It enacted the Eowlatt Act and had to 
repeal it without ever using it. He had warned the Government when it was 
enacting the Rowlatt measure. He would warn it again. That policy was 
wrong. Could the Government think that the House would agree to the 
supplementary Bill before the House 1 He quoted thrice from Lord Morley 
who, when replying to Ijord Minto, had observed that the argument that 
“ by packing off train loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify tbo 
anarchists, out of their wits and all will come outright” wa.s a Russian 
argument and did not work out successfully there. As regards the Bill 
before the House, although the subject would be tried by special tribunals 
and special rules of evidence, he would be guilty of the gravest injustice if 
he deprived him of the right of appeal to the High Court. He would not, 
therefore, oppose clause III, but would not be a party to its enactment and 
would let the Government carry it if it desired. As regards the other clauses 
of the Bill which would facilitate carrying out of the abominable Bengal Act, 
he would not be a party to their enactment. He asked the Home Member 
whether the House could be a party to iiidefinite detention of any person and 
a party to deprive him of the right to claim the most priced writ of Habeas 
Corpus. He appealed to every member who had an iota of sense of justice 
and fairness to vote against these clauses. He again made it clear that he was 
not in favour of protecting the guilty. He had no mercy for the guilty, but 
he maintained that no grave peril had arisen to justify this exceptional 
enactment. 

Concluding, he appealed to every English non-official member to vote 
with him. The Government policy was wrong. “I appeal to the Treasury 
Bench not to persist in this policy. If you really wish to got rid of this 
danger then the only and proper course is reconciliation.” 

Consideration of the .Motion 

The motion for consideration was then agreed to. Clause 3 was also 
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passed. When clause 4 empowering detention outside Bengal was put to 
vote, it was rejected by 74 against 37 votes. Clause 5 suspending jurisdio- 
tiori of Civil and Criminal Court e'as next put and was rejected by 73 
against 37 votes. Mr. Acharya and Mr, Doraisami Iyengar did not move 
their amendments on these clauses. 

Clause 6 was then taken into consideration. The President ruled that 
•amendments urging deletion of a clause need not be discussed and that a vote 
could be taken on the motion and that a clause stands part of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSW'AMl bad, however also given notice of an amendment 
to this Clause, He said the sting was at the tail. His observation the 
other day, that the devil’s Government must cease, had come in for a good 
deal of notice. He declared that the promulgation of the Ordinance and the 
•action of the Government during five months had made him believe that, 
in view of the sins of the Government, his description was not with justifica¬ 
tion. He quoted from Lord .Morloy and also from Buchan’s life of l.ord 
Minto. The Government, he said, had been taking so many drastic steps 
in the interest of the State. In a letter Lord Minto admits that ha was 
keeping persons interested to rally the Moderates and let them have a 
bright chane at the election. (Laughter). 

The president put clause 6 to vote and it was rejected by 73 to 39 votes. 

In the next division for the retention of Clause V Sir Hari Singh Gour 
remained neutral and the result was the loss of one vote by non-officials 
where there was no change in the Governmeiit votes. 

Ill the third division for the retention of Clause VI, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Charles Innes who wore absent in (ho two previous divisions voted 
with the Government. Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh also voted with 
the Government and Mr. Eaj Narain remained neutral. Thus the result of 
ithis division was 39 for and 73 agianst the motion. 

The Bill " Mutilated ”. 

Sir Alex ander Muddiman said the Bill has been mutilated and be would 
not, therefore , move that Bill as amended. He said he wanted time to con- 
•sider the situation and would make a final motion the next day. 

The Assembly then discussed Dr. Gouv’s Age of Consent Bill together with 
the report of the Select Committee. This Committee proposed that the age 
of consent be raised from 12 to 14 in the c.ase of unmarried girls and from 12 
to 13 in the case of married girls. On the motion of Mr. Chanda the House 
by 66 to 22 votes (Government remaining neutral) fixed the age of 
consent at 16 in the case of unmarried girls. 

Eegarding married girls the Assembly, despite opposition from the 
■orthodox section voiced by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Eangacbariar and others 
and opposition from the Government on the ground of possible serious agita¬ 
tion in the country, passed Dr. Datta’s motion by 46 to 43 votes fixing the 
• age of consent at 14. 


D ELHl — 2 4TH MARCH 1925. 

The last sitting of one of the most strenuous sessions of the Assembly 
was held on this day. After the Home Member had announced that the 
.Simla Session will commence by August next the House heard, all standing, a 
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message from Lord Reading asking the Assembly to pass the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Bill as recommended by him. 

The Home Member first moved the re-instating of Clause 4 without any 
speech. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR, strongly opposed the motion and declared that 
no occasion had arisen for the Viceroy to exorcise the emergency power. 
The Assembly was not a party to the passing of the Bengal Act. The 
Bengal Council had also rejected it. The Bengal Act was thus leally the 
Bengal Governor’s Act, Now, ho asked, what extraordinary situation had 
arisen in Bengal to .justify the exceptional measure 1 Why should power be 
required to detain any person outside Bengal 1 Wore not the numerous Bengal 
jails enough ior the purpose'! Then, again. Section 491 of Cr. P. C. only 
authorised the High Court to call for records and sea whether a detention was 
legal or illegal. 'Ibis was not a very big power. Why should the Govern¬ 
ment be afraid of its own High Courts 1 The Viceroy, Lord Reading, had 
recommended the Bill though no necessity had arisen. This recommondation 
of the Governor-General was not a more recommendation of the kind made by 
the Assembly B resolution. The Viceroy’s recommendation was a mandate 
and if the Assembly did not agree, then the Viceroy’s signature would make 
it law, He warned of the seriousnesa of the stop they proposed to take. 
He contended that no civilised Government could .act as the Government of 
India was acting. He had no hesitation in a,sking the House to refuse to 
accept the Govcriior-General’s recommondation. (Applause.) 

Mr. JiNNAH quoted from the Viceroy’s o\ieniiig speech wherein he had 
■said that the I'esponsibilify in dealing with the Bengal situation was solely 
his and could not bo shared or put on other shoulders. Why then, asked 
Mr, Jinnah should Lord Reading bo now desirous of placing that responsibility 
•on the shoulders of the Assembly and was this the n)anner in which His 
Excellency was going to place that responsibility 1 It was, declared .Mr, Jinnah 
a flagrant misuse of Section 67 (B). He was sorry that this should happen 
when two groat men, one ex-Lord Chancellor and the other Lx-Lord Chief 
Justice, wore in charge of the affaire of India. The Bill was intended 
to carry to its logical conclusion the nefarious plan of the Government 
to detain a person, indefinitely and to strike at the root of the right of a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. “ I see Government persists in its 
policy obstinately, I say once more that you will regret it. You will create 
more trouble by it than you would suppress.” 

Pt. MAflLAL said ho should have preferred not to speak. He would 
•only say tint now that a loaded pistol was being directed to the head of the 
Assembly, no solf-respooting person could go back on yesterday’s vote. In his 
statement ei obiects and reasons attached to the Bill aud in his Speech the 
Home Member had attempted to emphasise that the right granted to the 
■accused to appeal to the High Court was the main provision of the Bill and 
that others were only subsidiary. The House passed the clause and rejected 
the subsidiary ones. Then came the cat out of the bag and the Bill came 
back to them with the Viceroy’s recommendation. The fact was that under 
pretence of getting certain shadowy right to the accused, the Government was 
taking away whatever little right the accused proposed at present aud such a 
Bill was now attempted to be forced down the throat of the Assembly. 

Mr. B. C. PAL said that as be represented the City of Calcutta he should 
have a say. 'The political criminalism and revolutionary patriotism was an 
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old story, 30 years’ old one; brato force was pitted against another brute 
force and humanity between them was being crushed. The irresponsible 
Government was trying to repress a legitimate movement for political freedom 
of a dependent nation. Repression would not frighten Bengal. “People may 
lose nerve for a while, but the more you try to frighten them, the more they 
become reckless.” As regards the Bill it was a lawless law depriving a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. He knew the Government’s threat of 
certification was there. “ Go ahead and certify, rule this country not by 
constitution, but by certification,” Mr. Pal shouted at the top of his voice. 
These caused tremendous applause and laughter. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA recalled that when, after fierce 
opposition the Rowlatt Act was enacted, Lord Chelmsford told him “You have 
killed the Bill, I am not going to put it into force.” There was still time for 
the Government to retrace its stops. By its action to-day the Government 
had only exposed the constitution in its nakedness. He felt that the Ordinance 
was enacted because of the action of the Swarajya Party in the Bengal Council. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIVIAN said that Mr. Jinnah put his finger on the 
right spot. This legislation might be good or bad. If the Government 
wanted it, it must have the whole law or not at all. 

Rejected Once Again 

All the three clauses proposed to be reinstated were then put 
together and rejected by 72 to 41. Thus the House declined to accept 
the Viceroy’s recommendation. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then asked the President to send the Bill with 
certificate that the House had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended 
by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar took a technical objection saying that the 
Assembly had not refused to pass the Bill as recommended by the Viceroy. 
It had only thrown out certain clauses. 

The President said the implication was apparent. 

The Home Member observed that in any case it was for the Governor- 
General to decide whether a certificate should be applied or not. 

Viceroy’s Certification to the Council of State 

After it was thrown out twice by the Assembly the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill was placed on the table of the 
Council ol State on the 25th March with a message from the Governor- 
General certifying that it was essential for the tranquillity of Bengal and 
recommending that it be passed in the form as originally introduced in the 
Assembly. The Bill was taken into consideration by the Upper House 
on the next day, the 26th March, and was passed. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Assembly then considered Dr. Gour’s Age of Conso?it Bill. 

Mr. Tomkinson moved that the authority to try cases of relations 
between man and his wife not being under 14 years be the court of Sessions, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate instead of court of Sessions, 
Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of first class. The motion was agreed to. 

The Bill as amended was put to vote and rejected. 

The Assembly then adjourned ‘ sine die.’ 
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VICEROY’S CERTIFICATION 
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The Viceroy’s Certification. 

(Bengal Cb. Law ambnu. Act Sopplkmentaby Bill 1925). 

The ioliowing statement by H. E. the GovernorGeneral of the 
reasons which moved him to pass an order tor the certification of the 
Bill to Supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 
was issued in the “ Gazette of India ”, Extraordinary, dated Delhi, the 

Ist April 1925. 

“ Whan on the 26tli October 1924,1 made and promulgated an Ordinanoe 
to supplement the ordinary criminal law in Bengal, I published a statement 
recording in a concise form the circumstances which in my judgment rendered 
this measure indispensable. I do not consider it necessary to recapitulate 
or amplify that statement further than to say that the grave recrudescence 
of anarohical and terrorist crime in Bengal and the organisation of oonspira* 
ciea to this end can no longer bo a matter of controversy. I intimated at 
the same tirne that measures of a more permanent character would in duo 
course be presented by the Government of Bengal in the local Legislature. 
In pursuance of this intiniation a Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legis' 
lative Council the object of which was to continue the provisions of the 
Ordinanoe for a period of five years. This Bill having been enacted under 
the provisions of Section 72B. of the Government of India Act, has received 
the assent of His Majostyin-Council. 

" Certain of the provisions of the Ordinance were, however, beyond tho 
the competence of the local Legislature, partly as affecting the jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal and partly as 
operating in one particular and in certain contiiigoiioies beyond the territorial 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal. Tho object of the present Bill is to 
supplement the local Act in these respects. The provisions for an appeal 
to the High Court by any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners 
under the local Act and for submission to tbo High Court of any sentence 
of death passed by Commissioners constitute, in my opinion, important safe¬ 
guards for the ;iust and equitable operation of the special procedure instituted 
by the Act. Circumstances may arise in which it will be desirable that 
persons committed to custody in jail under Section 11 of the local Act should 
be, for such time as may be needful, removed from an environment in which 
their presence might be a source of danger to the public security. This is a 
precuation which I consider necessary. 

“I also consider it indispensable, in order that the preventive and pre¬ 
cautionary powers, vested by the Act in the Executive Government may 
be made effective, that orders of arrest or of committal to or detention in 
custody should not be subject to the directions under Section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. Moreover, if proceedings of this 
character wore taken, the Government might be obliged to reveal information 
of a most dangerous character and to compromise and render powerless 
their measures of precaution and intelligence which constitute, in dealing 
with secret oonspiracies, one of the most important practical safeguards of 
public security. This would clearly frustrate some of the most essential 
purposes of the Act. For these reasons I have decided and certified that 
this Bill is essential for the tranquility of the Presidency of Bengal. Inas¬ 
much as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924 expires 
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on tho 26th April and time does not allow of a Bill being submitted for Hia 
Majesty’s assent, in accordance with the procedure laid down in sub-section 
( 2 ) of Section 67 B of the Government of India Act I have made a direction 
that the Act shall come into operation forthwith 

(llEJBOTEO UUDGBT OSAKTS). 

His Excellency the Viceroy finally certified the rejected Budget grants by a com¬ 
munique issued in the “ Gazette ui India ” Extraordinary, dated Delhi, the 1st April, 
jy;,15 : 

Declaration by the Govemor-General-in-Counal under section 67-A (7) of the Government 
of India Act regarding certain demands refused by the Assembly. 

In pursuance of section 67A [7] of the Government of India Act, the Governor-General-m- 
Council is pleased to declare that the following demands, which have been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly are essential to the discharge of his responsibilities 

Railways, (la;iital, open line works Hs. 10,00,00; Cotton lixoise establishment, 
R». 77,000 and Executive Council, tour expenses o£ Merohers of Counoil, Us. 62,000. 

The following resolution was also published :— 

The statements relating to the revised estimates for 1024-25 and the Budget estimates 
for 1926-26 which wore presented to the Logislativo Assembly and the Council of State 
on the 20th and 28th February 1925, have now been revised with reference to the changes 
made by the Legislative Assembly when voting demands for graniB, the restoration by 
the Governor-Qeneral-in-Council of certain demands refused by the Assembly, and the 
decision to remit in part the contributions of certain provinces, in acooniance witli 
resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly and the Council of iState on the 21st and 
23rd March, 1926, rospeotively. 

Certain alterations not affecting revenue and expenditure have also been made in the 
estimates in the light of more recent iiiforinatiou. Revised statements are now published 
for general information. 

The following reductions were made by the Legislative Assembly in the course of voting cf 
demands 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

1. Railway Board, Rs. 78,100. 

4. Working expenses, adminstration Rs. 39,00,100. 

6, Working expenses, operation and maintonance, Rs. 36,00,000. 

16. Customs, Rs. 77,000 

17. Taxes on income, Rs. lOO. 

18. Salt, Rs. 100. 

19. Opium, Rs. 100, 

20. .Stamps, Rs. 17,00,000. 

28. Executive Council, Rs. 62,000. 

Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

8. Railways, open line works, Rs. 20,00,000. 

Of these the Governor-General-in-Couucil has, under Section ()7-A (7) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Act, decided to restore the reductions under dc.mauds Nos. 16 and 28 
and also Rs. 10,00,000 out of the reduction of Rs, 20,00,000 uinier demand No. 8. For 
the rest it is considered that an allowance sliould be made for supplementary grants in 
respect of the reductions under demands No. 1, 4, 6, 8, and 20 as follows : 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

1. Railway Board, Rs. 40,000. 

4. Working expenses, administration, Rs. .39.00,000. 

6. Working expenses operation and maintenance, 36.00,000, 

20. Stamps Rs. 17,00,000. 

Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

8, Railways, open line works, Rs. 10,00,000. 

The not result of these changes is that the total revenue and expenditure charged to 
revenue for the year 1925-26 are now estimated at Rs. 130,87,97,100 and Rs, 130,43,83,600 
respectively, leaving a surplus of Bs. 24,13,600. 



The U. P. Legislative Council, 

LUCKNOW—26TH—31 ST JANUARY 1925. 

After over & month’u adjournment the Oiiital I'roviuoeb Legislative Council assembleij, 
on the 26TH JANUARY with the lion. Mr. Keane in the chair. 

Technical Education. 

After the usual long list of questions Babu BITARAM (Swarajist) moved 

(a) “ Tliat this Council recommends to tlie Government to recognise the principle- 
that technical education, by wuich is meant education in some industry such as- 
agriculture, carpentry, smithy, tpinniug, weaving, dyeing, etc., is an essential part of 
education in ai Vrrnaoular and Anglo-veinacnlar schools in this Province, and to issue-, 
directions to the Hoard of Vernacular Education and to the Intermediate and High School 
Examination Board to so frame ihcii- curricula of studies as to give sufficient scope for 
imparting teciinical education to all sciiolars according to their respective tastes, anil to 
revise the text hcoks and other courses of studies accordingly. 

(b) That ohis Council further recommends the Government to direct that a 
Buifioiently large number of representative 1 ndiaus be associatcii with the members of the 

Boards in fram .ug the curricula of studies and selecting text books to give effect to the- 
above resolution. 

Kunwar JAGDfiill IHladAD, Education Hiicretary, opposed the resolution and 
mentioned that there were already 13 technical schoo.s in existence in the province where- 
teohnieal cduoation was imparted. The Govei nment were cognisant of the importance 
of technical training, but they did not tliink any good purpose would be served by giving 
effect to the resolution, and changing so drastically the curricula of studies. Apart 
from that there wens practical difficuitics in tlie way of teaching the numerous subjects 
mentioned by the mover of the resolution. Eirstly, it was uiidesiiable to leach too many 
subjects to hoyt. of a tender age ; secondly, the time-table for scliools would not allow 
such a variety of subjects; and lastly tlirre was tiie question of cost, Continuing, the- 
Bducation Secretary pointed out that techuical education should supplement general 
education, and not take the latterN place altogether. He feared the demand for industrial 
training was not so great as to justify such a drastic change in the curricula. With the- 
growth of industry in the province tin) Governmeut would undoubtedly lay greater 
stress on industv.al education. 

The resolution was then put ami carried without a <livision. 

High Scliool Examinations 

Maulvi SAHABIIDUIN next moved that tlie courses of study be made easier, ami 
the number of sriuj-'cts prescribed for middle ami high school e.xamiitations he reduced. 

Mr, MACKENZIE in opposing thoreBOlutiou,poinledoutthattheflt)lectionofthe- 
courscs "of study or the higli scliool examination wa.s prim-irily a liuty of the Board of 
High School an 1 Iniermetliale Education, a statutory body, and he as President of that 
body objected to tliis altem|iL to infringe its riglils. He would ask the members how 
they would appreciate an attempt by a liigher legislature to dictate to them in regard to- 
then'own businciis. It was perhaps a fact thalthc examinations here, were more difficnlt 
to pass than in soma neighbouring proviiiccs, and it was true that boys who failed to- 
obtain their Scl ool Leaving Corlilicate here were known to liave passed creditably 
similar examintuions held in otlicr provinces, but the Director of Public Instruction 
doubted if that v-ere a discreilit to tliis province. 

The rCBOlutii-n was put to the vote and pressed to a division, and was declared lost 
by the casting vc ie of the Presnleut. 

Suborilinale Services and Corruption, 

On the 27TH JANUARY I'andit Sri Kriahna Dutt PAHWAL moved That 
this Council recoiQinends to tlie Govi-inmont tliat a (lomiiiittee, two-thirds of wnose members 
shall be non-officials elected hy tlie non-olficial raemher of the Council, be appointed to 
inquire into and i-epoi-l on the extent to whicli corruinioii is prevalent among the public 
servants in the various depai tmeiits of tlie Government and to rocommenil steps for its re¬ 
moval. In i-ecoiiimen.liiig his resolution for acceptance the mover said that it was known 
to oiui and all that |iublic servants, more especially subordinate servants of the State, 
were in the habiv of taking illegal gratification. The disease was most prevalent in the 
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police, tbe procees-serving and patwari departments. As a matter of fact, patwaris did 
a brisk trade in it, and in many departments these malpractices had assumed a scmi-legal 
chsii'acter, since they were carried on under the very noses of the superior officers. 

Thakur MA8HAL SINGH moved ati amendment disapproving the appointment of a 
■committee but requesting the Government to lake energetic measures through the heads 
of departments to eradicate this evil. The appointment of a committee, he said, would 
not only mean an additional expenditure to the Government but would also involve 
delay and detailed investigation. 

The FINANCE MEMBElt oppoatid the resolution but was agreeable to accept the 
■ainendmeut. A committee, Mr. O’Donnell remarked, would serve no purpose. He ad¬ 
mitted a certain amount of corruption existed in the lower ranks of Government servants, 
■but a eommitti* would be woi-se than useless in cht'oking it. What was needed most 
was the growth of a strong public opinion against bribe-taking and bribe-giving. The 
■Government was extremely anxious to check this system of taking of bribes. Instructions 
had been issued to every department to keep a strict watch, but the Government could 
not dismiss any of its servanls on sustiicious alone. Any charge of conuptioii had to be 
proved in a court of law, but because of the reluctance of the public to give evidence m 
■such oases the Government very often had to deal leniently with a suspected ofieiider. 

Pandit GOVIND BALLAB PANT, in opposing the amendment, said that in spite 
of repeated instructions aeceptanec of illegal gratification still continued. It was time 
to make other attempts to cheek it. He referred to the acceptance of “ dalis ” by high 
officials and remarked that in itself it was not serious, but it had an ailvcrsc moral effect 
on subordinates, 

Thakur Mashal Singh’s amendment was put to the vote and defeated by 42 votes to 26. 
The resolution of Pt. Paliwai as it stood was carried. 

On the 28TH JANUARY the business of the Council was resumed on the resolution of 
JBabu Prasidb Naratn Auand recommending more frequent meetings of the Council at 
fixed periods. The mover and his supporicrs complained that the lime allotted for non- 
official business was very brief, and many resolutions of public interest could not be 

■ d iscussed. 

Proposed Teclinical University. 

Bai Bahadur Babu VI KII.AMA.1 IT SINGH moved ; “That this Council recommends 
to the Government (a) to establish at an early date a technical university of a federal type 
in Cawnpore, comprising the faculties of Technology, agriculture. Commerce, Arts and 
such otoers as msy be necessary, and (b) in order to give effect to this recommendation, to 
appoint the foliowiog committee to draft a Bill : Bai Hahadur Bala Silaram, Baja 

■ Jagannatb Baksh Singh, Baba Sangam Lai, i’andit Baijnath Misra, Haiiz Hidayat Hussain, 
Mr. Asbiq Husaiir Mirza, Babu Narayan Prasad Aurora, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Principal, Agricultural College, Cawnpore, the I’lincipal, Technological Institute, 
■Cawnpore, the Principal, Suiiatau Dliaram College of Commerce, Cawnpore, the Fiineipal, 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedio College, Cawnpore, the Principal, Textile School, Cawnpore, the 
Principal, Dyeing School, Cawnpore, the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
■Cawnpore, the Director of Agriculinre, Cawnpore, and Eai Bahadur Babu Vikiamajit Bingh. 

The mover said the idea of founding a lecUnological institute originated with Bir 
Haicourt Butler, and a committee had been formed to look into the feasibility of establish¬ 
ing a university at Cawnpore, Cawnpore was a most suitable site for a lecbnological 
■university, since there were seven colleges, including the Technological Institute, and the 
■college for Agriculture. Those two institutions were at present affiliated to the external 
side of Allahabad University, but since, in view of the proposed university at Agra the 
•external side of Allahabad University was going to be abolished, it was desirable that 
■Cawnpore should have its own university, of which those colleges should form part. In 
regartl to funds, there would be no serious difficulty, since no fresh heavy expenditure 
would be called for. The colleges, as at present, should tinance their own teaching and 
■other expenses, and should only bo affiliated to the proposed university. An iionorary 
Vice-Clianoellor would be appointed and the only extra expenditure would be the salary of 
the registrar and his staff. 

Kunwar JAGDISII PRASAD, Education Secretary, said that during Sir Harcouit 
Butler’s regime Mr. Chintamani, then Minister of Erluoation, enquired into the feasibility 
of founding a university at Cawnpore, but at that time there was no talk of Agra Uuiver- 
■sity. The acceptance of the Agra University project had necessarily changed the view of 
the Government. 

The resolution was defeated by 36 votes to 23. 
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Arras Act Beatrietions. 

Oa tha 30TMJANUARY I’araiit HiUdOVIND PANT (Swarajist) moved : “ That this 

Ooauoil I'eooramfiids to tlie ti jvernmeut to liberalisa the rules governing arm licenaea 
and in partiouiar (a) to lower the qualilioatioiis entitling a person to get a licence ; (bV 
to grants licence to every applicant belonging to the entitled classes on the presentation of 
the application without making an inquiry except where and if necessary to hnd out 
whether the applioanr, does or does not (Mrssess the qualifications alleged ; ( 0 ) not to withold 
a license for the proteoiion of crops, or for destruction of wild beasts, from any 
agriculturist, except where he has been convicted of a serious offence, or there is a likely 
apprehension of a breach of the peace by liim ; (d) to issue instructions to Magistrates tO’ 
give an opportunity to an a[>plicant fur a licence to appear to show cause why his applica¬ 
tion should not b; rejected lor reasons specifieii by him before rejecting it.” 

The mover narrated the ravages of wild animals in his own district Alniora, where 
annually many lumau beings and a large uuiuber of cattle were killed by leopards and 
tigers, Owing to the Jack of tire-arms the viliageis had most often to look passively on 
such devastations by wilil animals. Tbe speaker regretted that on account of their political 
views many resp-ctable gentlemen were not granted aims iiceuses. If there were an 
adequate number jf guns in every village in Aliuora he was sure so many men coulii not 
be carried away by tigers. 

Lala MATHk BA PKASAD moved an amendment deleting clauses (a) and (b) from, 
the resolution. He pointed out that in luaiiy ca.ses altliough qualified persons were not 
granted Jiceij.9ea undesirable elements of society managed to get them and misused them. 
The amendment was opposed and rejected. 

Mr. M.UKUN DI [jAIj in supporting, made a fervent appeal to the House to accept the 
motion. He drew aiti ntiuu to the fact that the submontane tracts of the Province were 
all a belt of deuse jungles, and not only those parts but tlie i’rovince as a whole was full 
of wild animals, in liis district, Garnwal, 74 persons were killed by a single leopard in 
one year, 64 persons were kille.l in Almora by tigers in the same period, and to get the 
country rid of tiiese. peals all the help Government rendered was to cancel or withhold 
lioensrs. The primary function of tho State was to protect the lives and property of the 
people and not to j lopardise them He wante<| to know what the Government feared in 
issuing more licen.ma. A national army could not be fitted out with breach loading and 
muzzle-loading guns. 

The Baja of .M.\HMUDAliAD saiil tliat the (Jovernment much regretted these ravagos 
by wild animals -ind district ofHocrs were doing tlu-ir beat to get man-eaters killed. 
Liberal prizes were otleied to attract professional eliikaris to go tiger-sliontiug in Almora 
and Garhwal. Governmeut were alive to their duty in protecting life and property but 
tho Horae Member legrei,ted Government could not accept the resolution. The rules relat¬ 
ing to the iasue I'f licences wore framed under an Act of the Government of India and 
they could not be alter'd until the Act was amendeil. The fittest place for alteration in 
the Arms Act was toe Assembly. In regard to the rejection of applications for licences by 
district oHcei's, the applioant, the Horae Member pointed out, had the right of .appeal tO‘ 
higlier quarters, Cloncluding, he drew attention to one factor which was biasing Govern¬ 
ment's decisions in regard to such a propiosal. A year before the Government might have 
been more sympatlietic but now things were differeut. During the recent communal riots 
fire-arms weie freely useil by licence holders. The Government could not consent to make 
a free distribution o-' such deadly things. 

Pandit Sir Krishna Datta I’ALIWAL moved an amendment to the effect that every 
voter of the Legislative C ouncil should be entitled to the grant of a licence for firearms. 
Amidst laughter the speaker ilcciared ; “ It is our birtlu'ight to carry arms in order to 

protfot life and honour,” The amendment was accepted. 

Babu NEVIl S.vHN moved an amendment adding two clauses to the original resolu¬ 
tion to the eifect tha the grant of littensc should not be refused on the ground that tlie 
applicant held certain political views aod that the district authorities should give specific 
reasons for rejecting ipplioations for a licence in order to give the. applicant an opportu¬ 
nity to appeal. 

Both the amendments were accepted by the Council. Tlie resolution as amended was 
carried without a division. 

On the 31 ST after interpellations, the House agreed to a motion of the 

Finance Member that the Rill further to amend the Oudh Kstates Act of 1869 be re¬ 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting further opinion thereon within two months. 
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Oudh Conit Bill. 

The Home Member next moved that ttie Oudh Courts BUI, as amended by the select 
■committee, be taken into consideration. There was a very large number of amendments 
■on the agenda. Before these amendments were taken up, the Home Member narrated the 
history of the Bill and felt sure that it was the desire of the Council that the Oudh Chief 
Court should be established now and it rested with the Council to see that the Bill was 
passed in a form acceptable to Government. 

The Finance Member moved that the debate on this Bill be postponed for a mouth 
from this dale. The House agreed to take up farther consideration of the Oudh Courts Bill 
in February and the President adjourned the session. 


LUCKNOW—2S1H FEBRUARY 1925. 

The Budget Session 

The budget session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced on the 
.2STH FEBRUARY with the hon. Mr. Keane, President, in the chair. 

Committee Keports. 

The Finance Member presented to the Council the seventh report from the com- 
miltee on public accounts as well as the report of the select committee on the bill to provide 
for the salary of the President elected by the Legislative Council. 

Excess Grants. 

Demands for excess giants aggregating Its, 12.78,786 in the financial year 11)22-23 
were then presented to the Council in accordance with the recommendation made by the 

■ committee on public accounts. These demands were presented to regularize expenditure 
■already incurred in excess of the voted grants. The grants were made without any 
reduction. 

Supplementary Demands, 

The House next proceeded to cotishlor demands for supplementary grants in the 
■budget for the financial year 15)24-26, 

Arms Licenses. 

Mr, Mukandilal in moving a nominal reduction of one rupee from a supplementary 
giant under the head‘Aciministiation of Justice’ciiticiscd the illiberal policy of Govern¬ 
ment in granting Jicensrs to prople in bili districts like Almora where they were a prey 
to wild animals. This was rejectid by 44 against 19. 

Bestoration of Canal Works Destroyed by P’loods. 

Another demand for capital outlay not chargcii to revenue was for Rs. 12,26,000 which 
was sanctioned by the Government of India as an advance in the current financial year 
for the restoration of the canal works destroyed by the Hoods of the last year. This sum 
was made up of (1) Es. 1,26,000 lor reconstruction of the main training works on the 
Kosi river and Gaula weir in the Tarai and Bhabar Government estates and ; (2) 
Bs. 11,00,000 for rtconsliuotioii of Dhanauri dam, Dun canals, snd headworks of the 
Eastein Jumna canal. 

The vote of the Council was asked to transfer these two items from revenue account 
to loan account. The Council agrecil to this transfer being made. 

Laud Becorii Operations, 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY Klian Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin moved ;— 

‘ That this Council recommends to Government to be pleased to appoint a committee 

■ of members of this Council with a non-official majority to inquire into and jeport on the 
necessity of incurring further expenditure on the land record operations in the Province.’ 

In moving the resolution Khan Bahadur Fasihudilin referred at h ngth to the policy 
of Government in regard to land records and settlement, The settlement stafl was 
actnally being strengtliened and the expenditure on this head was actually increasing from 
day to day when the province was still suffering from the effects of the most serious and 
-disastrous floods that had ever visited it within living memory. 

The resolution as amended by Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for the deletion of the 
words ‘ with a non-official Ma]Ority ’ was put and carried without division. 

Higher Hindi and Urdu Examinations. 

Babu Sangamlal moved that this Council recommends to the Government to advise the 
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Board of High School and intermediate Examinations and the external side of the 
Allahabad University to institute higher Hindi and Urdu examinations corresponding to 
the High Sishool, Intermediate, B.A. and M.a. examinations. 

In moving t he resolution Babu Saiigamlal explained that his intention was that the 
medium of examinations shoulii be Hindi and Urdu, and said his resolution would help 
the University to solve the. existing difficulty of the medium of instruction. There migltt 
be difficulties in giving effect to Ins rosolutiou, but a beginning ought to be made and the 
difficulty solved. Proceeding, the speaker pointed out that it would entail no great 
expenditui'f and urged that this Council should have a voice iu matters of policy and 
principle rtgarding the affairs of tlie University. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, in opposing the resolution, congratu¬ 
lated the tCiOvcr on the consistent irrelevancy of his speech (laugliter) and said that the 
obscurity ol his resoluliou liad grown valuably thicker after his speccli. His one point had 
been that these examinations eliould be continerl to students who did not know English. 
The High Bebool and Inlenucdiaie Educatitm Board, the tSducation Secretary pointed out, 
was only concerned with Anglo-vernacular education. If the Ministers were to ask the 
boarii to institute sucli examinations tlu'y would surely say they had neither the power 
nor the jurisdiction to do so under the existing Act. 

Ilai Ba ladur Thakur Hanuman Siiigli moved an amendment that means of study for 
such eiamii atious be provided. The resolution and tlie amendment were then separately 
put to the House and declared lost. 

The Budget lor 1925-26. 

On the 287H fEBRUARY the Hon’ble Mr, IS. P. O’Donnell, Finance Member to the 
■Oovernment of the United provinces, iiresontcd the budget tor 19115-26. The estimated 
reveuue an ! receipts for tins budget year amount to P>s, 16,08,41,000 and the disbursements 
total Its. 16,24,42,000. In other words there is a net delicit oi Hs. 16,01,000 and as there 
was a balance of about 12 laUbs in tlic .Fnrnine Insurance Fund m the current year, 
the total deheit in the ordinary resources of the province woultl be approximately Us, 28 
lakhs or 86 lakhs. If tlie Stamp Act is not e.xfeiidcd for anotlier year it is proposed to 
take a loar, of 43 lakhs fiom the Government of India. The Government of Imlia, it was 
stated by the Finance member, had agreed to give this loan. In concluding his statement 
Mr. O'Doniiel said 1 — 

“It is clear tliat if »e are to rely on our own resouices there is little chance of 
any radical inipiovemout. of our litiances. Our revenues are liiginy inelastic and do not 
admit of any large or iai>iil expairsion, Uelief can only come tlirough remission of our 
contribution. Fortunately in this respect omen.s seem to be more propitious than they 
had been 111 any preceding year. 1 ncetl not conceal my hope that the iirst fruits of the 
Government of India’s policy in regard to tlie remission of contribution will be visible 
in the budgot wbicli iliey will present to.<iay, that vve siiall secure a remissiou which 
will wipe out the loan of 48 lakhs tliat at present appears on tlie receipt side of our budget 
and tiiat tinr. remission will be followed by olbei's in subsequint yeais,’’ 

Mr. O’Donnell in his statement Iirst refen-i <1 to tlie tinaucial position of tlie current 
year. Tlie budget of 11124-26 as presented to the Oouiicil provided for a revenue amounting 
to Its, 12,81,30,000, leceipts under debt heads amounting to Us 2,09,45,000, making 
with an opening balance tola! rea.-ipts amouiuiug Ub. 16,37,41,000. On the expenditure 
side provisir u was made lor Its. 12,60,11,000 under civil heads and for Its. 2,62,76,000 
under tlebl heads and tlie closing balance was cElimatcd at Its. 10,568, The budget as 
passed by the Council provided lor tlic decrease of revenue of Ks. 18,49,000 and decrease 
of expeiuiilu 'e of Hs. 18,59,000 so that the closing balance was increased by Its. 10,000. 
The revised Oguies of 1924-25, however, showed a decrease in receipts amounting to 
Its. 9,88,000 and civil dishuisements were higher by Hs. 25,90,000 and under debt beads 
by Its. 5,28,000, a total increase (,f Its. 81,13,000. The net result was that the closing 
balance had fallen by 41 lakhs. The fall had been the effect of a single cause namely 
the floods. ’Die total burden imposed on the province by the Hoods is about 127 lakhs, 
of which 76 .akhs fell on tlie current year and some 62 iakhs on the next. 

The istimate of expenditure under civil bead for the budget year 1925-26 is 
Its, 12,94,98,000, that is to say, an increase of Its. 30,29,000 over the corrected ligure 
of 1924-26, Of this increase Ks. 8,25,000 is due to revision ot pay and allowances of 
the All-lnoia services. Under debt heads the budget dgure for disbursemeuts is 
Kb. 3,29,43,o 00 or in other words Hs. 90,63,000 above the corrected budget ligure* 
of 1924-26 and 86 and half laklis revised figure of that year. The total disbursement thus 
-amount to lit. 16,24,42,000. 
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In the revenue side the estimate for the budget year is Bs. 12,89,42.000, receipt 
under debt heads amounts to Bs. 2,46,24,000. Adding to these the opening balance of 
Bs. 72,74,000 the total on receipt and revenue side conies up to Ks. 16,08,41,000. In 
other words tnere is a net deficit of its. 16,01, OOO and as there was balance of 11,92,000 
in the Famine Insurance fund the total revenue deficit is Hs. 27,93,000. 

On the 4 TH MARCH only two non-offlcial resolutions were discussed and both of them 
wore from the riwarajiat benches. A resolution recommending that Hindi and Urdu should 
be the medium of instruction m schools up to the High School standard was passed 
after a prolonged debate. Mr. Mukandilal moved the other resolution recommending to 
the Government that blaiuling (Jommiilees elected by the Council should be appointed 
for every department of administration. The resolution was opposed by the Hon. Mr. 
U’Donuell who maintained that Standing Committees would be superfluous in 
some departments. The Government was anxious to associate itself with the legislature in 
matters of administration to the best extent possible and the Government had appointed 
Btandiug Committees and Advisory Boards in departments in which they were found 
necessary. The resolution was after a lengthy debate passed by the House. 

Oil the 5TH MARCH the Couiioil passed the Bill providing a salary of Bs. 2,000 per 
mensem for the President elected by the Council who should be a whole time servant of 
the Council. fn the course of the debate on this Bill, the liou’ble Mr. O’Uonnell, 
leader of the House and Pandit Goviud Ballab Pant, Sviarajist leader, delivered 
speeches appreciating in glowing terms the services rendered hy the Hon’bJe Michael 
Keene, the present Presiileut of the Council. 

The Oudb Chief Court Bill. 

The debate on the Ouiih Chief Court Bill, wbioU was postponed in February owing 
to some technical difficulty, was resumed ou this day. 

Babu bhankardayal moved for the omission of clause 7 of the Bill, conferring 
original jatisdiotion on the proposed Chief Court. There was no practical need to vest 
the Chief Court with original jurisdiction. The Oudh people at large did not demand 
this oonoessiou for their Chief Court. The Aliahabaii High Court had no such original 
jurisdiciion, and even the Presidency High Oodrls had original jurisilietion only over the 
I’resiilency towns. 

Babu Sitar-am, who had given aotieo of a Bimilar amendment, strongly supported 
the motion. He maintained that the conferment of original jurisdiotion would necessitate 
an increase in the number of Judges, and make the proposed Chief Court very costly. 
People at large woukl not derive any benefit commensurate with this costly conoeBSion. 

Lala Mathura Prasad Merliotra emphatically opposed the amendment, remarking 
that the conferment of Original jurisdiction would beuefit liiigants greatly since their suits 
would be disposed of speedily, 

Hafiz Hidayet Hussain wanted to know if the Government had established any case 
for the conferment of original jurisdiction Oii the Oudh Chief Court. He feared they had 
not, and were they to get up one it woulil have no legs to stand upon. 

.Vlaulvi Satiabuddin pointed out that cases of large valuation of Bs. 5 lakhs and 
over w( re more frequent in Oudh than at Allahabad, and that was the reason wby 
original jurisdiction was found necessary for the Oudh Chief Court. 

Nawab Yusuf said he bad to oppose the amemiraent simply because he had found 
Out from discussions with Oudh Taluqdars that the conferment of original jurisdiction 
would benefit them greatly. 

Baja Jagannath Bux Bingh assured the House that the extra cost involved investing, 
the Chief Court with original jurisdiction would not be ill spent. 

The Hoii. Baja of Mahmudabad, the Home Member, assured the Council that the 
cost of conferring original jurisilietion on the Chief Court would not be exceedingly high. 
The clause had been included in the Bill with the advice of one of the most prominent 
lawyers of this Province. The inolosion of the clause would benefit the people of Oudh 
generally, and Oudh taluqdars in particular. Under the present arrangi'meiit, the Oudh 
Taluqdars had to expend large sums in suits involving a succession or tiansfer of estates. 
The creation of original side would relieve them to tome extent. The landliolders of 
Oudh richly deserved this concession from the Council. 

The Home Member, in conclusion, regretted that the House bad of'ened a fresh 
question of original jurisdiction. The principle that the proposed Chief Court should 
have the original side had already been recognised by the Council. 

Habu Bhankaidayal’s amendment that clause 7 of the Bill should be omitted was- 
defeated by 47 votes to 20. 
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QaeBtion of Appointment 

Babu HhaiikardayaL moved another amendment to the effect that the Chief Court 
Judgea should be appointed by the Govcriior-in-Council, and not by the Governor-General. 

The H('U, the Kaja of Mahmuijabad, opposing, pointed out that in the existing 
Chief CouMir in India these appointments were made by the Goveruor-GencraJ. 

Mr. bhankardayaPs amendmeut was then put and rejected by the House. 

Lawyer Judges 

Babu Bindeswari Prasad moved an ameudnumt to c-ause 4 of the Bill to the effect 
that the Chief Judge of the proposed Court sliould always be a Lawyer Judge. Babu 
Bindeswari I’rasait pointed out that ail the Chartere<l High Courts in India were presided 
over by Lawyer-Chief Justices, and following that precedent the Oudb Chief Court also 
should have ii lawyer as its Chiet Judge, Further, a lawyer had abetter knowledge of the 
law than Civil Servants. 

Mr. Mukunoilal. who had given notice of a similar amendment, maintainetl the same 
view. Ilti amled that section 101 of the Ooveinmcnt of India Act clearjy laid down that 
in Chartered High Couvia at least oue-tlnrd the number of Jugdes, including the Chief 
Justice, should tie leciuiu'd from the legal profession. If JawyeiB alone were doomed 
tit lo preside over High Courts, it ner<(ed no arguments to prove that they also were fit 
to hold the olfice of Chief Judge, Further, there was the question of conlidence. An 
Indian Civil Servant was primarily mi adiiijnistrator, and as such oven as a Judge he 
was always iwarc of the dirticulties of administiatiou. His •judgment was apt to bo 
biassed by that knowledge. He ran the risk of judging a case not always on its legal 
merits, but iometimes from an juiruinistrativc point of view. Moreover, the Bar bad 
more contideLCo in a Lawyer-Jmige than on a Civilian. 

Mr. Afllara Baifi saitl tliere was nothing to say agaiust Civilian Judges. They 
admiuistcied justice as abiy aa any other cuiss of Jucig»-s. it was, ijowever, a fact that 
Jawvers had more conlideiiC'.j in a Juilge r«cruiu*.d Irom their number than in a Civilian 
Judge. 

Mr. Mohh Hiog, Legal Uerm mbrancer, opposed the urnendumut on throe grounds: 
firstly, the proposition was uijpr('Ce<ienie(l ; sreondJy, it was unfair ; and last but not 
least, it was contrary to public inrei’esi. Hi' dul not know why riiere shoulij be a legal 
reservation in regard 10 r ite office of CiiiH'Judge jn favour of t he iegai profession, Tlierc 
was no such practice in the Chief (‘ourts and the Judicial Cominissionei's Courts. Why 
should this Council adopt. I he custom of the High Courts and not of the existing Chief 
Courts and Judicial ConimiKSioiiei’s Courts? Bueb reBcrvalion vvou.d be grossly uuJair 
to Judges recruited I'lOm the. Inqx'nal and I’rovinoial Civil Service. U was in the 
interests of t ic public that tlic liel<( ot selection shouUl be extensive, aiui not restricted 
to cue group of Judges, Concluding, Mr. Moss King rciuaiked that he tailed to under¬ 
stand why lawyers VN-niitnl (o shirk competition aiui not rejy on their merit.s. 

ThaUur HHuuiuan riirigii, Thakur Maslial Smgh, Baja Jugaunath Hux Singh, and 
Lala Mathura Prasad Meihotia sp<)ke in suppoit of Mr. Moss King’s views. 

The Hon the Kaja of Mahmudabail, the Home Member, said there were many 
difficulties in tfie way of the Governnumr in accepting lids amendment. Some of the 
reasons had already been given by the Legal Uemembraucer. Such rcBorvation would 
react on thiMccruitraeiit of tlu’best type of Set vice men to the Judicial Dep«artment. The 
•Govcrnoi-in-Cc uncil in making ri’Commeudations to t he Goveriior-Geiieia] for any appoint¬ 
ment always consiiicred t lie mevita and fitneaa of a particular candidate to hold that office. 
They could not vi'Strict r,iu?iv choice to a particular group only. He failed to understand 
why there was tliis suppicjoii that tlio prciper claims of Lawyer-Judges would be ignored. 
He pointeii ort that more than one Lawyer-Judge luul been appointed Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of Oedh, thougli tliat post was not rcsci vctl for any class of men. 

Aftor some further discuHsion tiic ameiulmi'nt was put to vote and pressed to a 
division. It wmb rejected by 45 votes to 26. 

liabu Hhajtwaii Bahai Bedar moved an amendment, that Lawyer-Judges should be 
recruited from liarnslers, Advocates, Vakils, etc , of “ ten years’ practice in India,” and 
not of “ t.eii years’ standing,” as proposed in the Bill. The ainendtnent was negatived. 

Two other minor amendments were also discusHeil and negatived. 

Hext day, 'he 6TH MARCH tlte diBcnasion on the Oudh Chief Court Bill, was resumed 
in the Council, Amendments io clause 4 of the Bill, relating to the constitulion of tbo 
Court were ilist taken up 

Thak\ir Hanunian Singh moved the addition of the following provision : “Provided 
that the numbec of Indian judges appointed to the Clrief Court shall not be less that 
three-fifths of the total number of Judges constituting the said Court,” At Pandit 
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Nanakchand’g euggestiou the words “ at no time ’* were later substituted for the 
word “ not.” 

Tbakur Uanuman Singh, Pandit Kanakchaud, Mr, Eukundilat, Lala Mathura 
Prasad Merhotta, Dr, Jaikai'uath Misra and several others urged that Govermuent should 
carry on the policy o£ Indianismg the superior services. The Government could prove 
tlreir professed policy by appointing three luilians as judges of the propo8B(i court. 

The h'inance Member said that the Government was not opposed to Indiainsation of 
the services but ho failed to see why it was desirable to include that distinctly racial 
qualitioation in the statute. It was one thing to urge the appointment of officers recruited 
in India, and quite a difieient thing to insist on appointing Indi.au8 only. He would 
take a concrete instancu. Supposing at any time a member ot the Indian Civil Service had 
to be appointed to a judgeship of the Chief Court, and, taking it tor graiite.d that there 
were already two non-Indian judges, would it be fair on the part ot the Government to 
supercede the senior non-Indian judicial officers and appoint a leas qualified Indian, just 
because he happened to be an Indian. That would not only be unfair but undesirable 
in the public interest. 

Further, would the Government he justified in totally ignoring the claims of deserving 
non-Indian raembera of the legal profession rii the event of a vacancy taking place in 
the cadre of lawyer juiigcs, simply because there were already two iion-Iiidiau judges, 
and simply because that gentleman happened not to be a statutory Indian, although per¬ 
haps he had spent the best part of life in an Indian law court ? it would be grossly unfair. 

The amendment was carried by 43 votes to 2!). 

Power of Judges 

Mr. Moss King moved an amendment adding tiie following proviso to Clause 10 of 
the Bill relating to the exorcise of jurisiiiction by judges of the Cliief Court,‘‘Provided 
that except in the exercise of original jurisdiction, a single judge of the Chief Court shall 
not be competent to hear and decide a case, whether of a civil or criminal nature, which 
cannot ordinarily be heard and decided by a single judge of the High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad. The amendment, it was explained, would bring up the powers of a single 
judge of the Allahabad High Court, The amendment was carried without opposition. 

Clause 11 of the Bill was also adopted. 

Clause 12 of the Bill relates to appeals from file original civil jurisdiction of the 
Cliief Court, and provides that such an appeal against the order of a single judge shall 
lie to the bencli of two other judges of the Chief Court. 

On the motion of Mr. Moss King, the Council agreed to add the following sub-section 
to tills clause. ” Except as otherwise provided by auy enactment for tlie time being in 
force an appeal from any appellate decree made by a single judge of the Chief Court can 
lie to a bench consisting of two or.licr judges of the Chief Court if the judge who makes the 
decree declares that the case is a fit one for appeal,” The original clause was remembered 
as sub-scction (1) Clause 12 and was arloptod as amended. 

The Haja of Mahmudabad, Home Member, in moving that the Ouilh Courts Bill bo 
passed, expressed his thanks to the Council for their attitude in dealing witli this Bill, 
They were conferring a real boon on the people of Oudh, and the Horae Member, being 
one ot rhem, expressed his grateful thanks to the noii-officiai members on beliaif of Oudh. 
Concluding the Haja thanked his esteemed friends, the Finance Member and the Legal 
Bemembranoer, for the valuable help they had extended to him in framing the Bill and 
getting the measure passed. 

Hafiz; Hiilayet Hussain, while seconding the motion, felt unconvinced of tlie 
necessity of giving the Chief Court ordinary original civil jurisdiction. He regretted 
that the amendment in regard to the appointment of a lawyer Chief Judge had been 
rejected by the Council. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, in supporting the motion, said the Bill was sors to help 
the better administration of justice in the province of Oudh. 

Raja Jaganinith Baksh Singh said that the people ot Oudh would be very grateful 
to the Couucil for the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Mukandilal congratulated the Raja of Mahmudabad on the iirtroduction and 
passage ot the Bill, In his opinion the Government had, in the course of the rlebale On 
this Bill, given wrong interpretations to Sections 80-A, lOl and llfi of Mu; Government of 
Iiiilia Act. He challenged ttie Government to dispute his statement that under Section 
80-A, once t)io Government of India had given permission to i he Local Government to 
fake a certain Bill into consideration, the local Council had every power to propose any 
amendments and discuss tlmm without further reference to the Central Government, From 
Section lOl (4) it was clear that the Chief Justices of a chartered High Court should 
always be lawyer Judges, 
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Kill Bahiidur Shankiv D lyal thought it was uatair on the part of the Government 
to have changed the date of tliseussiou of the Bill from the 6th to the 6th March, 
without giriugdue notioe.s. By carrying the Bill through the Government would achieve 
a victory vvliith shou.d lie on tiieir conscieuce. i’he conferment of original jurisdiotion. 
on the Chief Court was certain to ruin the practice of the junior mofussil pleaders of Ondh 
and fill the pockets of Lucknow lawyers, Tiic change of the date for discussion had helped 
the passaage of the Bill and had infringed the rights of individual members, who in hi* 
opinion could legally sue the Houae. (Laugliter). lie had lost every faith in the sense 
of justice of the Council and he thought he had better discontinue his connection with it, 

llai Rahadur 'i'hakur Hanuman Singli and Rai Bahadur 'I'hakur Mashal Singh suppor¬ 
ted the motior, for the passage of tlie Bill. 

On tlie motion ot tlie Legal Ueiiiembraucer the House next agreed to certain conse- 
nuential araeiulmButs to the Bill necessitated by arnendraents accepted tlie day before. 

Babu Mohanlal Saxena, criticising the Bill, asserted that in the Select Committee 
on till) Bill till re liad not hern a single representative of the mofussil pleaders. 

Pa'niiii Xanakchand tliought the Bill owed its origin more to the sentiment ot the 
Oudh people t lan lo any real demand for a he.tt.er judicial system in Oudh. If original 
jurisdictiou »as uecesBiiry for tlie Oudh Cliief Court, it was equally necessary tor the 
Allahabad High Court in tlie iiiten-st of Agra landholders. The Bandit wanted an, 
assurance frmr tlie Govoriiriient tiiai. tiiey wouhi not make it a precedent to get in future 
the sanction of tlie Government of India for ameiiilments on every Bill which might 
come up for consideration hnl'ore tin; Council. 

The Finance Member expiained tliat lie liad moved tor the adjournment of the detiate 
on the Bi.l on the Slst January not to secure any tactical advantage, as had been suggested 
by some members, but to get the snuction of the Government of India for amendments 
which were intende.l to make radical cliangos in the Bill. 

The molion that the Bill be passed into law was put to the House and carried by 
52 voles to 2. 

Bill to Control Opium-smoking 

Thu .STawab of Chattari, Minister of Industries and Kxcise, moved that the Bill 
to provide for Outrol of the practice of Opium-smoking in the United Bi'ovinoea be taken 
into consideration. 

There were several amendments to the different clauses ot the Bill, all of which were 
rejected. The only other important aiuviiilmeut which was accepted by the House was the 
addition of thn following new clause to the Bill on the motion of Mr. Mukundilal:— 
“WliencYir two ot more persons are prosecuted lor any oSenoe under this Act, the 
magistrate, may, if for reasons lo be recorded by liim he thinks lit, tender to any accused 
a pardon on couditic.n of liis making a full and true disclosure of all the taels connected 
with tlie .jfIcD'te. duch accuseil person will become a competent witness in the case 
and will not Jfi liable to punishment so long as the pardon remains in force and a 
conviction may legally be based on Ins testimony. Tbe Bill as amended was passed. 

Town .Area Bill, 

Lala Matiiuraprasad Mi.rliotra introduced a Bill to amend the United Provinces 
Town Area Act (2 of l‘J21) and on liis motion she Bill was retorred to a Select Committee 
composed of nine members. Tlie Council t.lien adjourned. 


The General Discussion of the Budget 

After six day’s adjouinmcni the Council re-assemblcd on the 13TH MARCH. The 
general discuss on of the Budget was initiai.fd by Mr. H. David, who referred to 
the United Brovinci s Development l.oan. He asked what was the present balance in 
the hands of tin; Government out of a development loan of about Bs, 4 crores. He was 
surprised to no'e that the Hmlget, estimate of tbe revenue from excise was Rs. 8 lakhs 
better than Lie I’.udget estimate of iy24-2r) under the same^ head. He feared the Finance 
Member had been over sanguine, 

Rai Buihadur Balm Vikr.amjil Singh said that this year’s Budget would have been a 
surplus Budget but fur two calamities. One was tbe devastating floods, the dispensation 
of i’lovidence over wliiob the Government bad no control, and the other the extravagant 
reconimendationi: of the Lee Commission, the dispensation ot an unsympathetic Govern¬ 
ment against whcli ihe Provincial Government should have strongly protested. Ho had 
still some holies ibat tbe members of the Superior Services drawing salaries from the 
revenue oi the T’l ovinee would not, in consideration ot the financial plight of the Province, 

34 
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avail themseWeB of the numeioUB conooBBionB made to them by the Lee CommisBion* 

Mr, Mukundilal critioiBed the general policy of the Govctnment. In regard to the 
Budget he could not but notice that the total receiptB under debt heads amounted to 
nearly Bs. 3 croreB, an unusually large amount ccusuleriiig that the total revenue receipts 
-of the province was Lbb than Bs. 13 crorcB 

Lala Babulal thought that the Budget liad not provided sufficient money for the 
■expansion of primary education. J'audit yagnaiiarain Upadhya regretted that no money 
had been budgetted for grants to the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Moslem 
'■University. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Swarajist leader) said this was the only province in 
India that had budgetted for a deficit. Xhe Governor in openiug the Council in March 
last year had forecasted a prosperous year, but all calculations had been upset by the 
floods, and the province had passi-ii through a year of gloom and loss. Even the remission 
■of the provincial contribution would not go far to make up the Josses. 

Two other members from the Swarajist benches, Babu Sitaram and Thakur Har- 
-Prasad Singh, urged that sufficient provision should he maile in the Budget for the 
■improvement of rural areas. 

Next day, the, 14TH MARCH, Mr. O’Donnell (Finance Member) resuming the 
Budget discussion thanked the members for tlie compliments they had pairl him for 
■the lucidity of the Budget. These generous references, he added, were more duo to 
Mr. Blunt and his two deputies, Messrs, Bajpal and Tcyen than to himself, Proceeding 
Mr. O’Donnell referred to the various crineisms made duiing the riebaie and pointed 

■ out that if the financial situation was not as good as he ami His Excellency hoped 
it would be, it was not due to any fault of tlin Government, He would not, however, 

■ admit that the situation was as serious as some members thought it to be. This year there 
would have been no detioil but for the floods. The bcirowings of the Government could 
.not be said to be excessive. 

In regard to the increase of salaries of the Superior Services, resulting from the Lee 
Commission recommendations, personally lie was of opinion that the concessions made were 
neither excessive nor disproportionate. In view of the rise in the cost oi living the present 
scale of pay was only a fair rate of remuneration to the members of the All-India Services, 
He would remind the House that the Lee Commission had ncommeiuleii not only 
this rise in the salaries of some offioeis, but (here was the other recommendal ion of the 
■Commission, which was the rapid Indianisation of the Superior Services. The Commission’s 
recommendations might beiu-tit certain offieers to some degree, but would not, in the 
long run, involve extra expenditure to the administration. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

Administration of Justice 

On the f 6 77/the Council met for the voting of demands contained in the 
budget. The hon. Mr. B, P. O’Donnell, Ifinance Member, moved the flrst demand for 
Bs, 66,88,000 under ‘ Administration of Jnsticc.’ 

There were several motions for reduction under this demand most of which were with¬ 
drawn or rejected on this day. Next day, when discussion was ri'sumed under this head, 
the total demand of Bs. 66,88,000 minus lis. 17,110 w hich Lad been reduced, or Ks. 66,70,890 
■was granted. 

Demand for Education 

The bon. Eai Bajishwar Pali moved (he demand tinder Education for lis. 1,67,60,600- 

Pandit Govind Ballabh I’aiit moveil a reduction of Bs. 60,000 from the grant of 
Bs. 4,66,786 for the Civil Engiueciing College, Boorkec, 

The Education Secretary accepted a reduction of Bs. 26,000 only. The House 
.agreed to this amendment and it was carried. 

Genera) Administration 

On the f BT// il/i4ffC//the demand of Bs, 1,06,06,] 19 nndei head “General Adminis¬ 
tration ’’ was considered. As many as 133 notices of motions for reduction were received 
and tabled, hut only 64 motions couhl come up before the House for discussion when the 
■Council adjourned. 
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Tbe motion for reduction of Ministers' salaries oooasimed a breeze between the 
SwarajiatB ami Miniaterialiat beuonea. Uabu Buagwati Bahai Baclar, Bwarajist, who 
moved the reduetion, and Pandit (ioviiui Hailav Pant, Bwarajiat leadur, wanted to know 
if the Miniaters belonged to any political party, wliataoever; if so, what was the strength 
of that party in ami outside the tlouncil. The Swarajists farther maintained that the- 
Ministers hail achieved little during their tenure of office and had no tixai programme oT 
work before them. Ministerial supporters maintained tliat the present Ministers had done 
well enough to earn the thanks of tlie Council and of the Province at large, that they 
belonged to the Majority I’arty inside and outside the Council, the party of land-holders 
which had the greatest stake ui the country. The reduction motion was negatived without 
division. 

General Administration, 

On the 19TH MARCH discussion was resumed under General Administration,. 
Pandit Goviml iiallabh Pant moved the reduction of tlie demand in respect of 
CoramiBsionera by 11s. t’,00,000. He said the Commissioners' Committee, appointed in. 
1922, iiad unanimously tccommemh'd a reduction in the number of Commissioners of 
Divisions frmn Id to 5. The Goverumeur. had in a way accepted that recommendation, 
and yet, year after year, the Goveinment approaclied the Council to vote for provision, 
for the salary of those Id Commissioners and their establishments. The Qovernmont’a 
usual txplauadou was that tlie matter was being consideroii by llie Government of India, 
That Govermneut, it would appear, was laking an unusually long time in considering a. 
unanimous ri oommendation. The only way 10 force the hands of the Provincial and 
Central Governments was 1,0 out down the supply. 

Mr. Muliundiial proposed a reduction of Hs. Hi,393 on account of tbe same item,, 
saying tliat afart from the <]uestion of principle, the .sup|ily for Commissioners should be 
reduced in the interests of economy. 

llai ISabeh Jagdish Prasad pro[)osed a nominal cut of Its. 100. He said he would not 
press for a reduction of tlie demand by Ks. 2,00,000 for fear lest all the oleiks and. 
menials in the Commissiouers’ ollices were dismissed. 

The motions by I'aiidit Gobiiid Hall.abh Pant and Mr. MukuudUal were rejected 
witliout a division, but the motion proposed by Laia Jagdish Prasad was carried. 

After some minor motions wliich were witlulrawn, Thakur Manjit Bingh Eatbor 
moved that the tutai deiinuid umler the hc-ad General Administration be reduced by 
Its. 100. He refi'ired to an incident during tlm Hamiila celebration at Muzafiarnagar 
wlii'U Mr. Darling, tlic Distritet Magistrate, was alleged to liave behaved in a high-banded 
fashion with some piomincnt iocal residenta and enlisted them as special constables. He 
proposed the r iduciion as censure motion on the Government for not having dealt properiy 
with the District Magistrate, 

The J’inance Membei said tliat lie li.ad already espressed to the Council the view of; 
the Govenuir in (kmncil in regard to the ineident. The Governor in Council had dis¬ 
approved of the manner in wliich ilie District Magistmte enrolled special constables and 
had conveyed to him their disapproval. It wouM have been wiser had he refrained fronx 
enrolling a mniiber of prominent mm as special cimstables. In other respects the Govern¬ 
ment was of op nil'll that the action of the District Magistrate was juslitied, and therefore 
there was no occasion for any further action on the part of the Government. 

Pandit Nanak t'haud aiconded the motion, which was carried without a division. 

On the m It ion of tlie Pinauce Member, tlie Council adopted two minor reductions- 
in the deiiiaiul. The total di-iiiail uiiiler General Adiuinistratiou amounted to Es. 1,06,06,119. 
The Couneil adopted ii-dnetion molioua aggi' gating Es. 16,178. The total demand, less 
Eb. 16,178, was put before the House, 

Pandit. Goviiid Iiallabh Pant opposeil the total grant, maintaining that no supplies 
should be vote 1 un ess tlie K'xectitivu was subordinated to tlie Legislature. The Executive 
wa.s llouting the oiiiniou of tlie I'oniicil inasmuch as ihe judicial and executive functions, 
were not sepmated, and the nuniVier of Commissiouers had not been reduced, in spite of 
repeated di'raam s of the Councils. 

Tile Pinanc’Member said that at least the Pwarajist. leader had put forward before 
the House a wricking motion. The Council had gone into the details of the demand and 
had made rediicrioiis wherever found desirable.. The Qovenimeni, was not entrusted with 
the framing ol a new Constitution for India, Its task was to carry out the principles 
embodied in tin Govi rnmeiii of India Act. He would .ask the Pandit; to go to the Assembly 
to redi'es.s liis gi evanc ■. The total demand was voted by the Council, 
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Civil Works 

The Nawab of Chattari moved the grant of Bs. 47,44,108 under Civil Works, He 
referred to the re-organisatiOfi scheme in the P. W. D. 

Babu Mohanlal Saxena moved the reduction of the demand by Bs. t la kh in respect 
■of the item regarding the Public Health Provincial Institute of Hygiene. 

The motion was adopted by the House and the total ilemand less Be. 1 lakh was voted. 

Medical Grants. 

On the 20TH MARCH, the demand for grant of Bs. 22,84,587 under head 
' Medical ” was voted by the Council. In moving for the grant of demand the 
Hon’bie Bai Eajeshwar BaJi, Minister in charge of the Department, briefly surveyed the 
activities of the Department during the year 11)24-26. The Minister referred to the 
Women’s .Medical School at Agra which had been separated from Men’s Soliool since 
]8th April, 1924. The separation of two schools, the Minister added, was proving advan¬ 
tageous to girl students. In the Budget under discussion gvi'atei' provision had been made 
for the extension of Maternity and Child Welfare work than in any preceeding Budget. In 
■the interest of rural sanitation the Government inlendeil to subsidize qualified medical 
practitioners to help them to settle down in rural areas. The Budget provision on this 
.account was half a lakh arid the Government hoped they would get lOO medical men to 
avail themselves of this subsidy. Further the Goverument had introduced a sort of grant- 
in-aid system for new dispensaries thiii might be opened in villages. Provision of half a 
lakh had been made for four such dispensaries and if there was more real demand for grant 
on this account and if funds were available, the Goverument was agreeable to spend more 
money on this head. There were altogether 66 motions for tlie reduction of the demand 
■under the head “ Medical ” of which only one effecting a nominal cut by fie. 1 was adopted 
by the Council, the rest of the motions being withdrawn. 

M ussooiie Hospital Scandal 

There was considerable hi at in connection with the reduction motion by Thakut 
Manjit Singh Bathorc, Swaraiibt, who ujged that the demand he reduced by Bs, 100 in 
respect of the item rcgaidiug giants to hospitals aud clispcnsarit-s. Thakui' Manjit 
Singh referred to the incident that took place in Mussooi ie last year when a certain 
patient Mr, Lubeek was removed from the operation table of the European Hospital 
because he was not a pure Euiopean. He was surprised to see that the Government ha<i 
the cheek to come to this Council to ask for a grant lo such hospitals of which the 
■doors were closed to dying men simply because all the blood tlial flowed in their veins 
was not from Europe. 

Mr. David, in seconding li e motion, strongly ciilicised the action of the hospital 
■authorities who in his opinion had ignored all Christian principles of charity and 
humanity. Hospitals which were \ps,o jacto humanitarian institutions should not so 
rigidly apply colour bar in emergent cases. 

Col. Oohrane, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, admitted that the incident refer- 
red to was bad and regiettable ; hut it would not lielp matteis to exaggerate the event. 
The patient was refused treatment in the, European Cottage Hospital on the ground of 
hie drawing a certain scale of pay. It was the rule of that hospital that persons drawirrg 
■ salaries beyond a certain scale would not he admitted as indoor patients. The question 
of colour never arose. He was removed from that hospital to the nursiirg home only about 
200 yards distant. The prevalent custom in Europearr Hospitals is to admit patients 
■adopting a European style of living. 

Mr. Mnkundilal expretsed dissatisfaction with Col. Cohraue’s reply and said no 
grant should be made to that hospital until its rules were so amended as to avoid leourrence 
of such incident. 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad stigmatised the action of the Hospital aulhoiilits as callous and 
inhuman. The Minister must give details of the incident that led to the death of 
Mr. Lubeek. If he had not dealt with the Hospital authorities properly, the Council would 
make it a question of confidence in him. 

Mr. Muir, Secretary to the Government, informed the Council that Mr. Luheck’s 
operation was delayed by nearly four hours due to removal from the European Cottage 
Hospital to the nursing home. He died of heart failure two days after. The hospital 
was a private institution and though the Government regretted the incident, they could 
take no further action. 

Nawab Yusuf agreed with the previous speaker that the circumstances that led to 
Mr. Lubeok’s death were unfortunate ; but he failed to see how the Minister came in for 
itiame. A censure motion on such an incident was out of question. 
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The Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwai Bali anil the Hon’ble Nawab Chattari both vegietted 
the incident and assured the Council that unless (he hospital authorities amended thi ir 
rules in such a way as to adoid similar occurrences in futme, the grant would be suspeiided, 

Thakur ManiU Singh’s motion was thereupon withdrawn. The Council voted the 
-entire demand iindej' the liead “ medical ” less one rupee. 

1 he Oudh Chief Court Bill. 

tin the .2/.yr MARCH as soon as the Council ic-assetnbled [01 voting o£ demands 
the Hon'ble Mr. Keane, I'lesident, lead to the t.'ouncil the iollowing message netived from 
H, K. the Governor, who, having taken into consideiatiori the Oudh Courts Bill passi d by 
Council on the 7tti March and presented to him for .assent on March ISth, has decided to 
return the Bill to the Council tor recousiileration on a single point. The Governor iinds 
that the last piX'Viso to e.ause 4 ri quires that tlnce-lifths of the total number of Judges 
constituting the Coui t shall be Indians. It is difficult for him 10 assent to this racial 
prescription pioviso which so far as the Governor knows is unprecedented. Attempt was 
made, he believes, to introduce similar qualilical ion iid,o Section JO of the Goveniiuent 
of India Act and was uidiesitatingly rejected. Nor is there any analogous piovisiim 
in Section lOl, Tlie Ltgislaiuie, both in Kngland and in India, has hitherto cou- 
sieteutiy refused to recognise lace as a qualilicatioii or disqualiticalion for public office. 
The proviso is in practice not iinleed to secure adequate representation of Iiiiliaus 
in the Chief Court, because under otln-r provisions of the Bill it is certain that as a 
general tula three judges will be Indians. Hut it is eiisy to sec that the enactment 
of the proviso taken in oiiiiiunction witli other prefciipiions of clause four might in certain 
contingencies hare tiie rtsuii that the three Indian Judges who are not the best thiee 
Indians availab.e might be appointed. The pioviso in the Governor’s opinion constitutes a 
dangerous precwlenoe. If sucli prescription can be innile in ieB|ieot of 60 per cent, 
of Judgeships it can be made in respccl of JSO per cent, or DO per cent, and if 
it can be made on belialt of linlians it can be ru.adc on behalf of atiy community which 
happens to be tbrninant in llie legisiaiuie to Ibe prejudice of the minority communuits. 
The Governor bclievrs tbat the pioviso luiis ilirecily counter to the principles of the consii- 
lution which he is requiied to administer, lit; taimiit reconcile it with the letter or spirit 
of the Queen’s I’roolamation of Id.'iSor election '.hi of the Goveinmeiil of India Act or I'aia 
7 (Sub-Section .S) of liis own Instrument of Instructions, .\nxious as he is 10 see the Oudh 
■Courts Bill become law, the Governor, lor the reasons given, coneeives tiiat lie lias no 
alternative but to return the Hill for ic-consulevation upon this point. He earnestly 
recommends that t ic following amcmlinenl of the Bill be passeil by the l.egislative Counoil 
tliat the last pj-oviso to clause. 4 of the Bill be omitted. 

[Clause 4 of the Oudh Chief Courts Bid relates lo tin; number of Juilges and 
their quaUticatione, ll proviiles that the Chief Court shall consist of a Chirl Judge 
and four or more Judges, at least two members of the Indian Civil Service, aiul at 
least one member of the I’rovincial Judical Service. Tin-rc was one pioviso lo this 
Clause iu the original Bill and at the time of passing this Hid the Council addutl a second 
proviso to the effect that at no time till! number of [mlian .hiilges of the Chief Cuuit shall 
be less than 60 per cent , of the total number of Judges. The Governor's message relates 
to this second proviso,] 

The I’oiicr Grants. 

The Hon, Haja Mahmudahad, Home Member, Uien presenteil the demand of 
Rs. 1,56,67,011 unilei head “ I'olice.” In asking for the grant of this ilemand, the Home 
Member paid a tribute to the services rmilered by Mr. A. D. Ashdown, Inspector- 
Genera! of f'oiice, who, he regretted, iuteiiileil to retire fiom service towards the close of 
this year. Altogethtr 111'notices of motions for reduction of the dcmanrl were receiver! 
but no sooner had tlie Council voted on the 64th motion than the guillotine was applied. 
Total cuts made by ihe Council in the I’olice Budget amount to Rs. 1,68,717. This 
amount includes salary of two D.l.G.’s iuclnrling D.l.G. in charge of C.I.D. 

Public Health. 

On the 23 RD MARCH the hon. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Miuistoi' for Kducation, in moving 
the ilemand for Rs, 12.89,1167 untler the hearl of Public Health, referreii briefly lo some 
of the activities of this department tluring the yrar. 'Tin'chief put pose of the I’ublic Health 
department, ho said, was iu the livst instance to aiiopt nnasiires for the prevention of 
epidemic diseasi'S. Secondly it was the object ol this department to educate people, to 
adopt belter sauitaiy coudUions of living. In these provinces the chief epidemics 
prevalent were .as they all knew plague, malaria, cholera ami small pox. The department 
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did not feel their ground so strong with regard to plague as they did with regard 
to the other three epidemius. 

On tlie motion of the hon. Minister the House agreed to reduce the demand of 
Ks. 2,46,975 under Public Health by Kb. 41,272 in respect of expenses in connection with 
bubonic plague. The Minister pointed out that this sum was included in the demand 
by mistake. After some more motions were disposed of, the total ilemand as reduced, 
Kb. 12,76,.5ai was made, 

ludustricB Department. 

On the 24 TH MARCH the non. tlie Nawab of C'liattari, Minister for Industries and 
Agricuiture, moved a demand for Ks. 10,06,327 under the head Inilustries and referred 
at some length to the activities of the department, (jovcrnment were going to start 
three more weaving schools in the province and convert three of the district board schools 
into model schools this year. Tim only two divisions where there were no industrial 
schools were Fyisabarl and Kumaon and Government hoped to open one school in each of 
these two divisions as soon as possible. 

The Minister moved a reduction of Rs. 4,885 from the total demand, vvliicU he said 
was included in the budget by mistake. 

The hon. Minister next accepted a motion of Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, to 
reduce the demand of Ks. 1,957 in respect of an item regarding allowances, etc., by 
Rs, 1,457. The demand as reduced was voteil. 

Jails and Convict dettlements. 

The hon. the Kaja of Mahmudahad next moved a ilemand of Bs. 32,03,669. 

B.abu Bhagwati Sahai Bcdar, in moving a token reduction of Be 1 from the demand of 
Ks, 66,840 in respect of the item of snpeiinteudence, deuounoeil the administration of jailB 
and particularly referred to the bad treatment of political offenders anil delay in the nomi¬ 
nation of jail visitors. The speaker graphicaily described several inhuman and indecent 
practices prevalent in jails ami appealed to the Home Member to try to reform his adminis¬ 
tration of the jails. 

The motion for reduction wa.s ovonlually pressed to a division ami carried by 63 
against 21, The announcement of tlie result was received with loud and prolonged non¬ 
official applause. The total demand minus Ue, 1 was pul and granted. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 25TH MARCH the hon. Mr, S. P. O’Donmdl, Finance Member, moved the 
demand for Rs. 86,86,080 under iiamt Revenue. 

On the motion of tin) Finance Member tlic House agreed to reduce the demand of 
Rs. 9,92,032 in respect of an item regarding kauuugo inspectors and other kanungos 
by Rs. 660, 

On the . 2577 /the discussion of the I,aml Revenue demand was resumed by 
the Council. The total demand less Rs. 7,42,166, was voted. 

Agriculture. 

The Nawab of Cliattari next moved tlic grant of the demand tor Us. 23,13,820 under 
Agriculture. That sum, the Nawab explained, included Rs. 19,12,000 for Agriculture, 
and Bs. 1,98,000 for tlie co-opeiative department. Tlie demand was voted. 

Forest Demand. 

On the 27TH MARCH tlie hon. Home Member moved the demand for Rs. 36,20,026 
under the. head of forest (excluding inteiesi) ami misoellaueous railway expenditure. 

The House agreed to reduce three other allotmuuts ami hnaliy granted Rs, 33,84,926 
under the demand of forests. 

The next demand was tor Rs. 3,61,000 under forest outlay charged to capital. This 
was ill respect of an item regarding the construction of the Lainiliaur valley tram line in 
the Haldwani division. The demand was granted without much discussion. 

Irrigation Demand, 

The Finance Member next moved a demand for Rs. 48,.69,526 under irrigation works 
for which capital accounts are kept (exciuding interest), otiier inigation expenditure and 
construction of irrigation works. No reduction liaving been efftoted tlie demand was granted. 

Famine Insurance, 

On tlie 28TH MARCH the Finance Member moved a demand of Rs. 32,39,690 under 
tlie iicad •‘(.diargcB Against the Famine Insurance Fund.” It was voted without reduction. 
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The Finance Member next moved a demand of Rs. 1,43,16,312 under the head) 
■" Irrigation outlay not met from Revenue,” which was voted in its entirety. 

After a Bhort disouKSiou a demand of Kb. 3,52,076 under the head “ Miscellaneous”, 
was voted. A ilcinaud of Us. 16,01,000 under the head Loans and advances by tire 
Provincial Government ” was also voted. 

Indian Students in England. 

The finance Member then moved a demand of Rs. 3,62,700 nmier the head “ Expendi¬ 
ture in England charged to revenue under the control of the Higii Cotumiesiouer for India.” 
This was voted. 

The U. I’. Stamp Act. 

On the 3 OTH March, the Finance Member iritroilnced t;lie Rill to extend the duration 
of the United i’ ovincea Stamp (Ameniliricnt) Act of 1923 anil moved that the Bill be taken 
into conBulcvation, Mr, O’Douuell explained that tbe Act had been in force for the last 
two yeai'B and t:ie Gnunoil was familiar with its details. He was aware that some members 
doubted if it was at all neoesBary to extend tlie operation of tliis tax, but he would remind 
tbe members of his Budget speech in wliich lie made it clear that the province was budget- 
ting for a dangerously low closing balance. The situation had been altered to some extent 
owing to-the remission of the contribution to the extent of Rs. 56 lakhs. Not only would 
tbe loan of Hfi. 43 lakhs from tlie Government of India be wipml out, but the closing 
balance also would be increased from Rs. 16 laklia to Rs. 28 lakhs. 

Proceeding, the Finance Memlier said the enliancenieut of the rates under the Stamp 
Ttct was very small. Uuiing the last two years l.liat it had been in operation there 
bad not been a tingle complain or protest against tins measure. 

Babu Sangam Lai opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. He sai l that 
at the time of presenting the Budget it was the inteiiiion of the Government to borrow 
Es. 43 lakl s frem the Government of India. They irwived a rrmitsion of their contribu¬ 
tion to the extent of Rs. 66 lakhs instead, and in addition to that, at tlie time of voting 
the Budget dimiands, the t'ouncil made araeudinenis rffecting cuts in the Budget to the 
extent of over Rs. 1(1 lalilis. Even if these cuts weie partially resUned by ccvlification, 
there would be a sufficient balance in tbe lianils of llie Government to provide Jls. 7 lakhs 
more for the Transferred Uepartmeuts, wiihout this fn sli taxation. 

The motion was put to the Council and rejecli'd by 53 votes to 22. 

Govts. Excise Policy, 

0nthc3I5r MARCH, Vli'. Mukundilal, Bwavajist, moved tliat this Council recom¬ 
mends to the Government to accept ami declare tliat tolal abstinence is tlie aim 
and object of the excise policy of the Government, and to give effect immediately to 
the rccommendstioiiK of the Provincial Excise CtiiilVtenoe with a view to acliieve this 
end, and to adopt measures including local option anil lat.iouiiig anil registration for speedy 
attainment of the said object. 

The Ron’ble Minister in charge of tlie Excise Department assured the Council that 
the Government, were doing tlicii best to further the cause of lempcranoe. He was, there¬ 
fore, agreeable to accept the first jiart of the resolution regarding the aim of the Govern¬ 
ment. He woulc not, however, accept the resolution as a wliolc berauee the Government 
bad no time to consider the (iroposals of the Excise Conference. He hoped the mover of 
the resolution would withdraw it for the present. 

The resolution was not, however, withdrawn, but was amended before its passage. 
The amended resolution passed by the Council, read as follows ; — 

This Council rt'commrnds to the Government, to accept and declare that total 
labstinence is tli-i aim .and object of its Excise fiolicy, and to favourably consider the 
proposals of the Excise Conference with a view to achieve that end. 

rhe Oudh Couits Bill 

On the JST APRIL there was an excited debate, in tiie Council when the Oudh Courts 
Bill was returneil for consideration with the recnrameiidation from His Excellency the 
•Governor, that the Iasi proviso of clause 5 of the Bill be omitted. 

The proviso to which the Governor hail taken objection ran as follows'.—“Provided 
lhat the numbci of Indian .lodges appointed to the Chief Court, shall at no time be less 
than tliree-fiftlis of l.lie total number of judges constituting the said Court.” 

An amendment fur deletion of this proviso was put before the Council from tlic chair, 

Swarajist Amendment 

The Swarajists moved an amendment that the following be substituted for the existing 
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pi'oviso in clause V—“ Provided also that not less than 3-6th of the total number of judges 
constituting the Chief Court shall always be persons who have resided in India for a. 
period of at least thirty years." 

The Swarajists raaiK; it clear that the proviso suggested by them now was in spirit 
the same as the existing proviso, but they desired to suhstiiute one set of phrases for 
anotlier just to eliminate racial prescription in order to enable the Governor to give his 
assent to tlie Bill without any pricks of conscience. They further maintained that it was 
solely by way of qualification that they had laid down this prescription which had 
nothing to do with tiu; racial question. Negation of the Queen’s proclamation was a 
common custom witli tlie Govurument of India. The entire British administration had 
been marked by racial arrogance in every licld, whether in hospitals or in lailway 
stations. Racial differences are maile and easily tolerated by the Govemraent. Racial pres¬ 
criptions existed in Uic i .riininal Procedure Code and in regulations regarding recruitment 
to the Police, to tliB Bengal pilot service, to the Royal artillery and the air forces. The 
Queen’s proclamation was iiUeiitled to secure and safeguard the rights of Indians and not 
of aliens in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S, P. O'Douiiel, H'iuance Member, replying appealed to the Council 
to deal with the question in the light of reason -He. emphatically repmliated the suggestion 
that tile amendment recommended by the Governor was designed to defeat the just claim, 
of Indians. Personally he admitted, anel he had always admitted, that tliere had been just 
ground for complaint in the past regarding tile policy pursued in regard to the services. 
Hu had more than once said that in ids opinion a great mistake was committed and that 
the recognition accorded to the c.aims of Indians was lardy and inadequate. It was 
however fairly plain that at any rate during the last five years, a good deal had been done 
to remedy that mistakci, A big step was taken into 11120 and a bigger advance was about 
to be made now. In any case, the amenduieut recommended by the Governor vias not 
to defeat the claims of Indians, for u, was certain, that even without the proviso as A 
genural, rule three judges would be tudiaus, Thu Bill hail been returned for consideration 
.solely on a question of constitutional principle. 

The amendment rocomraeuded by the Governor deleting the last proviso to clause 4 
of the Ondh Chief Court Bill was carried by the House by 61 votes tor aad 33 votes against. 

The Swarajist ameiulment was negatived by 50 voles against 80. 

The Mutldiman Report. 

On the .4Pf?fZ,, after two day's prolonged debate, tliu Council, on the motion of 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, passed the following resolution ; “ That this Council recommends 
that the Government be pleased to convey to the Government of India the considered 
opinion of the Council, that the Muddimau Committee’s report and recommendations are 
highly unsatisfactory and that immediate steps should he taken to revise the constitution 
In conformity with the wishes of the people.’’ 

About twenty members took part in the debate and in one voice insisted that Diarchy 
was unworkable and must go. Some members urged the formation of a second chamber 
in tlie provinces, transfer of more departments to the control of Ministers ami appointment 
of a Royal Commission for immediate revision of the constitution. Some merabers were of 
opinion that some sort of educational qualiiications shonUl be laid down for Council 
members. 

Every Mussalman member expressed tlie view that the interest of minority oora- 
rauiiities should be adequately safeguard, d previous to any cliange in the present consti¬ 
tution. Indian Mussalmans, they insisted, were as anxious to attain Swaraj as members of 
any other community. They wanted their community to be regarded as part and parcel of 
the Indian nation. Whereas Dr. Ganesh Prasad aud otlier Independents and Rwarajists 
favoured wide extension of the franchise, Dr. Ziauddin and some other speakers, were 
opposed to any further extension of the franchise without extension of education among 
the electorate. 

The Swarajists characterised the Majority Report as a waste paper document. They 
pinned no faitli in Acts or Royal Commissioners, but in the faitli aud determination of 
Indians to attain Swaraj. 

The officials took no part in tlie debate', tile Hon’ble Mr, O’Donnell deoiaiing at the 
cutset that this Government was neither responsible for the appoinlinent of the Com¬ 
mittee, nor did the Committee submit its report Ui them. Tlie matter was one for the 
consideration of the Becn-tary of Htate and the Govenimcnt of India. 

Dt. Ganesh Prasad’s resolution, as amended by Mohanlal daxena, was passed unani- 
niously so far as non-official members were concerneil. 

1 he Council then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW—JAN.—MAY 1925. 

The Legislative Council met oix the I6TH JANUARY in the Couacil Chamber 

Lahore, Mr. Cubboh, tiie outgoing Presiilcut, in'esiciing for the last time. There was almost 
a full atteiuliiiioe ol: memhers ami the visiioi's’ gailery u’aa crowded. There was an air of 
escitcment and bustle in tlic chamber owing to the election of the first non-official 
President, Only iwo rneiubera were nominated as candidates for the office of President. 
They were Khan Baliailur rtlicikli .\bdul Qadir, the (ireseut Deputy-President and Dr, 
Gokal Cliand Narang, leader ol the Hwarai Party in the Council. 

Ballot papers were distihnted to liie members and the voting rcbulted thus 

Khan Batuulur Bheihli Abdul Qadir T1 votes. Dr. Dokal Ohand Karang 32 votes, 

Bheikh Alidul Qadir was then duly electetl I'resident of the Council. 

Legislalne husitiess was theu taken up ami itisposed of speedily. The Punjab' 
Municipal (Aiaeiulinent) Bill and tlie Punjab Small Towns (Amendment) Bill were intro¬ 
duced and I'efei'ied to Select Couiiiiittees. A number of Government demands for 
supplementaly grants were voted without much tliscussiun. 

Compulsory Land Acquisition 

Next day, the 17TH JANUARY the resolution that occupied most of the time 
of the Council was one moved by Saidar Partap Singh recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment that it should invariably oiler land in exchange for any land acquired in future- 
under the Land Ac.quisilidii Act and that compensation should be awarded only in cash 
where the persons coucui'iied rctused to accept lauil in e.xchange. 

Mr. Kill;', T'inaunial Commissioner, defemliiig the official point of view, said that an 
undertaking had already been given by Mr, <'a.‘<sou, hi.s predecessor as Pinaocial 
Commissioner, that land would not be acquired unless it was unavoidably required for 
an urgeriL public puiqiosc, ami it was difficult for Government to give an undertaking, 
that it should invariably otEer laud iu exchange lor land, unless it was available. 

The resolution, on being pul to the vote, was carried by 27 votes to 21. 

Trial of llcvcnue Cases 

The winter session of tiie Punjab Legwlative Council was concluded on the/pTVy 
JANUARY uf er an hour’s sitting in which the Council disposed ol a non-official resolution 
recommeudint: to the Governmeiit that Kevenue Officers be directed not to take up and try 
in camp llevfiiuo Court ciuses ol any desCi'i(ition. The resolution which was moved by a 
Khilafatist nimnber, was dehaied for about half-aii-hour, and was eventually withdrawn on 
an assuriinoe by the Goverumi-nt that the Kiiiance Member would issue instructions to all 
Beveiuic Officers that no case sbould no tried except at the headquarters of a diatriot or 
at some placn nearer to tlie land where, the cause of action arose, and unless inspection, 
at the Biwt was absolutely necessary, appeal cases should he heard at headquarters. 

The Comdi then adjourned sine die. 

The Budget Session 

Tilt: Builget Session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced on the 28 TH 
FEBRUARY when Sir John Maynard, Kiiiance .Member, preseiili-d the Budget for the 
year lli25-2t wliich showed a total revenue of just over U crores, the largest iu. 
the history of the Province and exceetiing the revised estimate of 11)24-25 by 45 lakhs and 
the total budgeted expenditure of 10 crores 92 lakhs against 10 ororcs 17 lakhs, the- 
revised figures for tlie current year. Thus there was an anticipated revenue surplus of 
10 laklis over expenditure. “ K; ojjjy p,.,. I'evenue," said the finance 

Member, “ a nau ow margin whicli any untoward incident such as rise in prices of 
food giains, involt ing gram of grain compensatiou allowance, would at once be obliterated. 
Tlie moBt important item of revenue is irrigation, Tlie next important item of income 
is land revei.ue, titamp.B have shown a gratifying revival, while forests show no remark¬ 
able vai iation. On tlie e.xpeiiditure side, the cost of Civil acliiiiuistration has increased 
by 2 lakhs. The general administration shows no change. The expenditure under 

35 
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Police has decreased largely as compared with the revised Budget, which contains 
some extra-ordinary charges and slightly as compared with the original Budget. But 
the administration of justice is expected to increase by 4 and half lakhs over the 
■original and 2 lakhs over ihe revised budget, and there is a slight increase over jails.” 

Turning to the capital side, the finance Member said that the capital expenditure 
was as usual on the construction of the Sutlej Valley Project. This and the capital 
■expenditure on open canals account for one croro and hh lakhs. The Hydro-Electric 
Project takes up b 6 lakhs. The capital expenditure on civil works requires 37 lakhs. 
Closing ways and means, the balance is 3 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir John Maynard said that the delicit from which the province 
■suffered in the tirst two years of tire relormed aominisiration was due to the increased cost 
■of establishmenta which included 87 lakhs for subordinate establishments, 16 lakhs for 
provincial services and 20 lakhs ior Ail-India services, including SI lakhs, the cost of 
the proposals of the Lee Commission, increased working expenses in irrigation and a great 
Tallin the excise revenue. “Three years ot gootl rain fall, careful economy and the 
(Proceeds of fresh taxation have lloated us out of our difficulties. My no ill-luck or 
indiscretion or extravagance, no wasteful expenditure and no sentimental sacrifice of 
revenue, take us back again among those sluals and shallows among which we lay 
.grounded ” (Cheers.) 

After the Budget speech was ovo;r the Select Committee’s report on the Punjab Borstal 
Bi 11 was presented and the Council adjourned. 

Itemoval of the Lawrence Statue. 

On the 2t^D MARCH the Couiicil devoted 2 and halt hours to the discussion of 
.a non-official resolution recommending to the Government that immediate steps be taken 
to remove the Lawrence statue Ironi its present site on the Mall at Lahore. A non-official 
■member who supported the reso.utiou said that ilie ingcription “ Will you be governed by 
pen ot sword ” and the pose of the siatue wounded the feelings and susceplibilities of 
Indians and humiliated tlnm before the eyes of the worUl. The oppositionists maintained 
that the statue should not be removed from its site, but that flie inscription stiouid be 
erased. There should be no objeciiou to the statue as Lord Lawrence was a great 
.administrator and a statesman whose name was respecied by evoiy I’unjabee, 

Mr. Craik, speaking on belialf ol the Govciunient, diiiruled the official point of view 
■and removed misapprehension of tlic Council saying that the suiue was not tiie property 
■of the Municipality but was kept as trust with tluru. The Government took charge of 
the Blaiuc only when the Local Municipal Committee in a resolution passed in October 1623 
■entrusted the statue to the Government. He was never told by his Indian friends that 
this was a subject which stirred the hearts of milliotis of Indiaus and he believed that 
■ all agitation in this matter originaUrl with the Non-co-opeialion movement and by the 
Lahore Municipality when it was captured by Hou-co-operators in 1621, What did the 
pen represent except the rule ol raw t The agitation was nothing more than sentimental, 
which did not do much credit to those who cherished it. The Eughshmun has also 
feelings as well as Indians, said Mr. Craik, but he does not speak much of it. Giving 
effect to this resolution would be felt by every Englishman as an insult 10 the memory 
■of oue ot their greatest heroes. Would any mimbcr ot the House accept such 
indignity to a dead hero ? He trusted that the House would reject the resolution. 

When the Council met ou the next day , the JTtO the adjourned debate on 

the resolution regarding the removal of the Lawn,-riec Statue from its present site ou the 
Mall, Lahore, was resumed, and, after two hours’ live.y discussion, the motion was put 
to the vote and rejected by 38 votes to 24. 

A Question of Indemnity 

The Council therr discussed another non-official resolution, which recommended to 
the Government that the indemnity realised from the inhabiiants and the Municipal 
■Committee of Qujranwala under the I'olice Act in 1616 might be refunded. The mover 
.said be did not understand why the indemnity of Us. 2,60,000 should not be refunded 
in the case of Gujranwala. wlieii the same bad been refunded in the case of Kasur and 
.Amritsar, where similar disorders took place hr 16)6 as in Gujiauwala. 

Bir John Mayriaul and Mr. Huntielt opposed the lesoudion on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, saying that the e.rses of Kasur and Amritsar were not analogous with Gujranwala, 
■where the railway station, post office, and chuich had betu burnt by the mob during the 
jiots in 1616. 

The rtsolution when put lo the vote was, however, carried by the narrow majority 
•of one, despite Government opposition, 30 voting for the motion and 26 against. 
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Voting on Budget Grant* 

On tlio GTH MAKOH, thu Council unaiiimouBly elected Sirdar Mohiadra Singh 
as Deputy President. The Council also .accepted a resolution moved by a membor o£ the- 
Government recomnieniling neceptauce by the Government of an annual guarantee of 
Rs. 11,770, subject to revision, when the actual cost of coasttuotiou was known, for a- 
period of live yeiirs on acuouiit of the priip.ised extension of the Lahore-Multan trunk, 
telephone line to liaraehi. Several demands for supplementary and additional grants, 
were voted wit lout much discussion. 

Press Libel on Officials 

The only item whioli evoked some discussion and opposition from the non-official 
benches was the dumainl liy Sir Jolin luaynard in respect of the Administration of Justice,, 
for a grant of its, l,2u0 as tiavelliug uliowance to the Public Prosecutors, which was- 
required tor counai l engaged by the Government for Rai Sahib Jamna Das, ex-Jailor of. 
Multan Jail, lo.' oon lucting the case against tlie “ Bande Mataram " newspaper of Lahore 
for alleged libe . 

Data Itodhiaj moved anamendioeut that the grant be reduced by Rs. 2, and criticised, 
the iuBtitmiou of such cases agaiii.^t newspapers as tuterfering with the freedom of the Press.. 
Members who foliowetl and supported me ameudiuent characterised the case instituted 
against the. “ Biinde Maiavam " as a pure piece of extravagance, and pointed out that it 
the Government wmt on helping its servants and otBcera with public money, then on the 
least pretext evt I'y Governmmt servant wouhl bring dcfaniatiou suits against newspapers,, 
and it would ueoomo difficult fur neWHpapc_r.s 10 veaitilatc public grievances and criticise 
the actions of oltioia.B. 

Sir John Maynard, who opposed the amendiimnl, asked the Council what the officers 
of the Government were to do when their ciiaracters were attacked in a public manner. 
How were they 1.0 liiid out whether tlie attacks w.iie i.rui.t or false ? There was only one 
method, he said, and that was to procure a judicial investigation into those facts. 

Thu amenduient being (lut to the vote was lost, an.l the grant was voted, 

Thu Opium t Punjab .Vinendmeut) Bill, i..ic Punjab ICxcise Bill, and the Municipal and. 
Small Towns Ameiiuiuont lli.ls were then [lass,;,!, and the Oouucil adjourned, 

On the al'H MARCH lliere was a general discussion of the Budget in the Council 
and ill a lour hours ihscnssioii, non-official .members from all p.ans of the House- 
congratulated the Pitiaiice Mcmb'r on the surplus Budget and tiianked the Government of. 
India lor the reiiiissiuu of Die provincial conrribumm of Rs. 01 lakhs, 

llyilio-Kiectric Projects 

On the ISTH MARCH alter two day’s ptolouged discussion the Council rejected 
the amendmiiiu iMJVUd liy i’rol’.'ss If Rucliiiain to rcidnc.,: tuc total grant of Rs. 34,62 000' 
hydro-electric schcmi-s in the I’unjab liy Re, 1. The debate centred on the question 
whether tlie Maudi Hydro-Klectric Scheme, ioitiateil and prepared by the Government and 
its experts, was bitter and cheaper than tli-i Maiihopiir .Scheme, prepared by a member of 
Indian uuginr.ers, and whethe,,- tlin Council shorn.1 adopt thu former and sanction the- 
necessary amount of m iney, or reject it in favour of the latter, which the mover of the 
amendment and his support,ns charactej-is.-.l as an infinitely better and clieaper soborae 
than the Maudi pioj.ici. 

The, Council then -/oted all the demands f.>r grants relating to Industries, Agriculture- 
ami Public Healtl , an l adjourned. 

The Police Grant 

On the li'iTH .ilAilCH fifteen am -ndniems were moved in the Council by non-official 
membiirs for itie omission or reduction in the Government demand for a grant under 
I’olioe, and after four hours diseu.sium all or them, except, two, were eitlier withdrawn, 
or rejected. Tin-I wo amendiueMta that wer.-carried i-eiated lo tlie Border Military Police 
and Die. Il'aiKvay 1'iliee resp.-ci ively, au.l tin- movers of the amendments advanced the- 
Bame iii'incip.e in lioth eas.-s, namely tliat ttie exp.iiiditure should he borne by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and not by the I’rovineia. Goverum at. 

Arre.st of Akali J.-itliiis 

Next day, tiu". I'i'TH MaUCH, discussion was continued on the demand under 
Police, and afi.er tliree liours discussion tii-i demand was voteii with nominal reduc¬ 
tions. Ill moving a reduciion ot Us. iOO riariiar Gurbaksh Bingh criticised the general 
policy of the Governineut in regard to th--arrest of .Vkiilis and .Akali jathas. Other aikh 
members sdso condi miied the policy of the Goveinmeiit in their dealings with Akalis. 
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They complained that the jathas were not anested but innocent villagers and the public 
o£ the province were arrested and harassed. The Government were afraid to arrest the 
jathas in their own territory in the I'nnjab, and allowed them to proceed beyond the 
boundaries of the Pun]ab in order to avoid lining the Punjab jails. It was enjoined by the 
Sikh religion that all jathas that passed through the villages must be fed and entertained 
by the Sikhs in those villages, and it was highly unjust of the Government to arrest 
.people for entertaining these jathas. 

Mr, Craik asked the Bikh members who had spoken in support of the amendment what 
it was precisely that they wanted the Government to do. 

Sardar Jodh Bingh ; Arrest the jatiias as they start from Amritsar. 

Mr. Craik saitl that the Goveiumeut would not do that as that would give them an 
•opportunity for a first oiass moroha ou an enormous scale with all their supplies close at 
hand with every possible disadvantage to the Government. Amritsar was a city with a 
considerable number of people who were not interested in the Akali movement, and there 
was a considerable section ot tne community in the business world whose peaceful avoca¬ 
tions would be seriously disturb'-d by the activities of the Akalis. Would those communi¬ 
ties welcome a morcha ot first Class dimensions at their very door with arrests by thousands 
• daily in Hall Bazar ? 

Bardar Jodh Bingh : Then take them outside Amritsar and arrest them. 

The amendment was, however, pressed to a division but was lost by 36 votes to 18, 

The demand under I’olice was then vohsl. The Council discussed the demands under 
•Jails and Convict Settlements, and voted the total demands without any reduction. 

Mudrliman Committee’s lleport 

On the 18TH MAKCH, the Council re-assembling, Mr. Mazhr Ali Azhar moved that 
•“ This House be adjourned to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the un¬ 
satisfactory and retrogiade niiturc of the Majority Report of the Kei'oims Kiii}uiiy Com- 
•tuittee." In the course of a lengihy speich in Urdu he chaiacterised the majorily Kepoit as 
unsatisfactory and intended to retaxI the progress of ihecountiy. Dyarchy iiad failed. 
They had given it a trial for four years hut found it wanting. He urged a uniiary form 
of governme-nt. The only way out of the trouble was complete Belt-government. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (leader of the Sikh party in the Council) said that the Majority 
Beport was unsatisfactory and the whole question of the reforms should be tiirashed out 
■ anew with a wider scope of reference. Speakiug for the Sikhs, he said that whatever foim 
■of government there might be in future, there should be no soil of religious rule in the 
Punjab. The Sikhs in the I'mijab would not tolerate a religious rule. Under the present 
Keforms they had been relegated to a position of perpetual minority, liven if full respon- 
■sibility were granted to-day mimbefs of the majority community might form a Govern- 
'mclit and the Sikhs would be relegated to the hack ground. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmud (Ministerialist) said that dyarchy had utterly failed, and it 
■must go. They could not remove the defects in the adiuinietralion without removing 
dyarchy. Unless they could force their Executive to acept the decisions of the Legisla¬ 
ture, they would not be satisfierl. He urged the repeal of the Government of India Act 
at the earliest possible date. 

Dr. Gokal Chand Narang (leader of the Swaraj party in the Council) gave his full 
support to the motion and said fhc ideal that the Indians had in view so far as the constitu¬ 
tional advance was concejned, was freedom of person, speech and the Press, right of free 
association, a self-contained Legislature entirely elected, and an Executive entirely respon¬ 
sible to the Legislature and removable on a vote of “ no eontideucc." The diflerence between 
that and what the Majority Beport had recommended was too painful to contemplete. 
The report did not take them an inch further than where they were to-clny. He, however, 
wanted to make it clear that there were serious miBapprelicnsious in the mmds of the 
;minority communities in the province that a hasty advance might injure their interests. 
Considering the peculiar position of the Punjab, special safeguards should be taken, so far 
as the province was concerned, if communal representation could not be totally abolished. 

Chaodhri Sahabuddin also supported the motion which was carried, all non-official 
members, both elected and nominated, supporting it. 

Demand Under General Administration. 

On the 20TH MARCH discussion on the Government demand for grant relating 
to General Administration (reserved) was taken up. Sardar Tara Singh moved an amend¬ 
ment that the total grant be reduced by Re, 1 and raised a lively debate on the question 
of separation of judicial and executive functions. The majority of non-official members 
.spoke and heartily suppotlcd the motion lemindiug the Government in this connection 
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about the resolution which was paBBcd by the Council in 1921 which reoommemlod 
the appointment of a Committee to go into the whol e affair and submit a report. 

Tile araeodraent being put to vote waa carried witliout any opposition from the 
Government. The total ilemand under “ General Administration " (reserved) was then 
voted with only a nominal out. 

Debt Services. 

The Govermnent sustained a defeat in its next demand for grant of Its. 1,000 in 
respect of debt sorvices. Mr. Maebooi Mahomed moved an amendment that the total 
grant be reduced by Us. 100 ami in doing so said that when the Government had a surplus 
they should not spend it in productive debts, but on benelicent departments. 

The amendment was supported by a large iiundicr of non-offieial membeis and when 
put to vote was carried despite Government opposition. 

Irrigation. 

The next demand was in respect of “ Irrigation” and the House was discussing 
.amendments on this when the Council adjourned. 

On tile 23RD MARCH discussion on l.lic Government ilemand for grant in respect 
of irrigation was continued. Cliaudliri Duli Chaud moved that the total grant be reduced 
by rupee one and in doing so he criticised the water taxation policy of the Goveinmuuc 
.ami urged remissiou as expenditure on canals liad gone liigh. They wore entitled to 
take more out of the proHts. The Zeniinilars were earning through increased produce 
due to canal water 8up[ilied by the Governineut. 

Bir John Maynard made some announcements before the motion was put to vote and 
said that certain resources of tlie province in will bi! increased by remission of 

provincial contribution by a nett amount of 6li lakhs ami this will be recurring again and, 
as announced in November lust, the Government will now reconsider the whole linaneiai 
positiou, rural as well as urban taxation, inclnding water rates. In order to give the 
Council an opportunity of passing jmlgmeiii upon tlic result of that recommendation, it 
bad been proposetl to hold another session of the Council in the mouth of May when the 
Governiuem, will place before the House supplementary dcmamls for non-recurring expedi- 
ture upon 15 lakhs of the current year's surplus, it will also give the Counoil opportunity 
of discussing conorole proposa^B (or application of the aildiliou made to recurring resources 
of the provinces by remi.ssion of part of tliu I'rovincial com ribuliun, aitliough it seemed 
improbable that tile proposaLs would be complete in May. Tiiey wuuid be so advanced as 
to give tin; Council sulfioicut materiai in regard to deliniLe. recoiumendations on tile general 
issues involved. Additional expenditme, it uiideriakeii nut of tliese additional resources, 
will bfl spent on non-recurring obj' OlB of a beiieficeiii ciiaracter. 

In view of llie aunouiiceineuts which were received with applause, the amendincut was 
withdrawn and tiie total demand under Irrigation was voted upon. 

As this day was ilie last day of tiic Budget discussion tin; guillotine was applied by the 
President at 5 p.m. and live remaining demands under Uegislraiion, Forest, Stamps, Kxciso, 
.and Land Revenue were pur. from tin; (iliair. Four of these five demands were voted 
without division, but the last ili-maiid under land revenue for the grant of Ks. ■15,81,()00 
when put by the Piesideul was opposed by a non-otflcial who pressed for a division which 
resulted in Hie rejection of tin; total gr.aiil by 25 voting for tiie motion and 29 ngaiiist. Thus 
the general disoutsiou of tiie Budget and tlie voting on iiemands was concluded ou this day. 

The Council belli its last sitting ou the 24 TH MARCH and devoted three hours to the 
disposal of official hiisiiiess. The consider.atiou of the iSeleot Committee reports on the 
Punjab Borstal Bill and on certain proposed amendments to the dtanding Orders were 
postponed on tin; ground that a majority of the members vvere not prepared to discuss 
the questions owing to want of lime. 

Tile Punjab District Boards (Amendiueut) Bill, as reported by the select committee, 
was taken into consideration amidst some opposition and eventually passed. 

The Lahore Terminal Tax Validating Bill was the last item ou the agi-iula paper. 
The Bill, wliiob is intended to rectify certain errors in a notilicatiou issuerl by 
tile Local Belf-Government Department which lias given rise to the question of the 
validity and legality ol the terminal tax in Lahore, was the subject of a debate in which 
several Hindu and HiUh members joined. They condetnned Hie constitution of the 
Lahore Municipality and questioned its competence to collect taxes and spend money in 
the name of ail cltisses of the people, while Municipal Committee was actually run by 
one particular class, the otiur two imporlnut communities having boycotted it as a 
protest against its constitution. The Bill was however passwl without opposition. 

7hg Council then adjourned sine die. 
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The Gurdawara Bill. 

LAH 0RE~-7 TH MAY 192S ■ 

Much to the surprise of members anil visitorB Sardar TAllA iS INGH introduced the Sikh 
Gurdwavas and Shrines Bill at the Punjab Legislative Council on the 7th May, after the 
Government demands for adiUtional and Bupplcmentary grants were disposed of. 

Sardar Tara Singh, who intiodnccd the Bill without any discussion or division, next 
moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sardars Gurbakhsb 
Singh, Jodh Singh, Mangal Singh, Naraiu Singh, Kaja Naiendra Nath, Mr, Gokal Chand 
Naraug, Ohaudhri Chhotu Kam, Mian Mahomed Sliah, Nawab h'ii'oz Khan, Mr, Craik, 
Mr, Beatey, Sir John Maynard, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, Mr. Btiide, Sirdar Mahindra Singh 
and the mover, and that the Council direct the Select Committee to submit its report by 
the I5th June, 1925. 

Sardar Tara Singli made a Icngtliy speech, dealing with the Gurdawara movement, 
the “ sacritices made by the Sikhs to achieve their purpose and the efEoits that had been 
made in the past to solve the problem by evolving some legislation. The mover then 
dealt briefly with the important scctious of the Bill and, concluding said : 

From the Sikhs' point of view it was not an ideal Bill, as it was a compromise 
measure, necessarily aecompauied by shortcomings of a more or less important nature. 
One of the chief defcots was patent, and that was the absence of female franchise. 
Another detioicnoy was that the central body was not at once designated as the S. G. P. C. 
This lias been left to the Board, subject to tlie approval of the Government. Here, too, 
although it was a matter of principle and deep sentiment to the Sikhs, a oomproraise has 
been made out of deferenoe to the hesitating otfioial mind. The leasons advanced from the 
ofiSoial siile wore not at all convincing, but the Sikhs were prepared to accept the challenge 
and to show by returning suitable moiubers tliat the whole of the Sikh Panth loved the 
S. G. 1‘. C. 

Before resuming his scat Sardar Tara Bingh recorded his deep appreciation of the 
assistance rendorrjd by Me.ssrs. Korirson and Puckle in framing the Bill and thanked 
Mr, Coidstroara, wlio had sacriiiced all Ids comforts to expulitc its presentation in this 
session, He also expressed liis deep graiitude to the Governor in particular and his 
Government in general for all the expert assistance that lie got for the solution of this 
complicated rlifficulty. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s personal touch with him and others among 
the Sikh CourioUlors’ Sub-lJoiuiuittcc had changed tlieir views and Sir Malcolm com¬ 
manded his admiration and respect. To him tite mover felt specially indebted. 

The motion was then welcomed and supported by members from all sides of tho 
House who congratulated the mover on hi.s clJortB in solvitrg the difficult problem. An 
amendment for the aridition of four more names to the Kclect Committee was unanimously 
carried and the motion, as amended, being put to the vote w.as carried amidst applause. 

History of the Keforrn Movemeui,. 

In moving that the Sikh Gurdwai-aa and .Shrines Bill be i'efcried to a Select Committee 
Sardar Tara Singh said that the Sikh religion was mainly a coiigrrgatioira) religion and 
was foumleii with temples vvbicli were the life and soul of a ualiou. To the Sikhs the 
progres.s, prosperity and very existence of their commuhtty depeiulcil upoir the purity of 
their Gurilawaras ; upon their freedom from all evils and corruptions. These places of 
worship were controlled by local people known as the “ Saiigal.” In the Sikh religion 
the “ Sangat ” was the paramount power and it had greater respect than even the Gurus. 
With tire lapse of time and change of circnra.stances tbiugs gi-ew from bad to worse tilL 
under the present rule and policy impercepiihiy and by gradual process important Gurd- 
awaras came under Government control and, on account of tho neglect and rlelerioratioii, the 
Mahauts became absolute masters and looked upon tire properties of tho Sangat as their 
own. With such huge incomes at their disposal they begun to defy the wishes of tlie, 
community, so much so that dances of prostitutes and drinking parlies were held iir the 
very preciircta of these temfilcs. 

Rituals aird ceremonies began to be entirely neglected and oonduoted in a spirit 
hostile to the teachings of Guru Granlh Bahib. Things went so far rJiat the worshippers 
of reduced views were not allowed admission into these holy places, Tliis deplorable and 
hopeless state of affairs awakened the community and it revolted against the present 
incumbents. The reform movement assumed serious propoitions during the last few 
years. The object of this movement was to (1) bring these places under the control and 
management of the f’anth ; (2) to do away with the permanent position of the Mahauts 
by ending their irresponsibility ; (,T) to utilise the property aiul income of the Qurdawaras 
for the purposes for which they were founded and save it from being wasted in luxurious 
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and immoral living j and (1) to conduct rituals and ceremonies according to the teachings 
o£ Qrantli Sabib. 

No Interference with Non-Sikhs. 

I’lOceeding, Sardar Tara Singh said that the rcfoimcrs entertained no idea whatso¬ 
ever of interfering in any way with non-Sikh temples, nor did they contemplate touching 
even those Sikh places of woiship which belonged 10 the Udasis, Nirmalas, or to any 
private individuals. Nor ilid the reformers mean to achieve any secret political purpose 
under the garb of religion. The allegalious that violent methods had been used to obtain 
the object of ijurdawara reiorrn were partly based on misconcept ion and mainly due to 
an eliorl at misrepresentation. It the people, hail any idea of tlic zeal and pain which 
tilled tlie hcait of tlie awakened Kikli community lliey would give credit to the tdiiromaui 
Gurdawara fhabandhak Oumraitue for exercising such rigorous restraint in regulating 
the efforts of the community to I'uHil its tirm determination to reform its temples. It was 
the greatest oiedit to this august and much revered body that under extremely provoking 
circumstances, extending over a period of tour long years it had successfully kept the 
.jeeply stirred community within the iron walls of complete non-violence. 

In the beginning the Govermnent kept aloof and only watched the movement from a 
distance. Hoon after the tiagedy of Tarn Taian and Nankana Sahib it shook oft its 
neutral attituili and Btarled on a tampaigii of repression, not. diagnosing the disease from 
which the .Sikhs were suffering, Kepressiou having tailed to crush the spirit of the Sikhs, 
several attempts were made for a compromise, or lo secure a satisfactory piece of Jegislation, 
but they were ol' no avail. Gne Bill was passed in 11IJ2, but it remained a deaO letter. 
Tlie negotiations conducted tiy Sir William Birdwood also fiuleii, till in November, 1924, 
on certain mterpwetaiious of the speaker, mgotialioiis wmc started resulting in the present 
Bid which ho bad mlroduocd that evening. 

Sardar Tara Singh then dealt in derail with the various sections of the Bill and refer¬ 
ring to the posit on of the Malianls, said that except for the. termination of irresponsibility 
■and the bar against the restoiation of mulesirablc expropriated olliee-lioldcrs the Mahants 
had been treated with tlio greatest consideration. Sullie.iem, iiiid satisiaolory provision had 
been made for secuiitig compensation totheMahams who were not restored, or did not 
choose to remain uiKlcr tlic new management. Tlie “ chelas ” of tlie Mahants could also 
claim oompeusalioii if they weie so appointed belore Deeemher, 1924. 

The coiiiplaiut of the IMasis and Sahajdharis that they wcie not enfranchised in the 
constitution of the S, G. I’, G. also had been n-inovid. The apprelieusion of i.lin Udasis 
and Niniialas that (heir “akiiaras" and “deras” would be usmiied by the reformers, 
had fieen set at rest by exoluiting Buuli iiistitiitioim from the operations of the Tribunal, 
except with tlm consi'iit of the majority. Then; was no other party affected by the Bill. 

Concluding, Sanlar Tara Singh appealed to the House to support the measure and 
end tlie suffi rings of the Siklis. To the Sikhs he said ; Do not magnify ( he defects of 
the Bill. Give it a trial and tlien later ou try to amend it in the light of practical 
experience. Give proof of your Bt.ateBiiiaiisliip and do not lost: tliis substantial measure 
which concedes most of your luiidamcnial demands. 

Hindu Support 

Baja NAEE> DBA NAI IT, speaking 011 behalf of the Iliiulus, welcomed the Bill and 
congratulated the niovt r on the preparation of this important measure. They were living 
in a demnciratic age and everywhere l.licy saw agitation for the transfer of power from 
individuals and cl,iBsrs to the hands of the piople. He hopicd that the Bill wonld achieve 
the desired leaull, hut a great deal dcpimded ou Scliedulcs Ian II. The Gurdwaras 
mentioned in Schedule I had to be treatid as 011 a ililfereiit footing from Gurdwaras 
mentioned 111 Sciiediile 11, The Select Committee. Iiad a very important duty to discharge 
and he reiiuesteu the Government to place at their disposal a short history of each 
'Gurdawara. 

Official Welcome. 

Mr. C'BAIK extended a liearty welcome to the Bill from the official benches and hedid 
'go with great |ileature. He was intimately connected wit.li tiie mevement. He welcomcil 
the Bill not only li'-eause it was framed in a spirit of compromise and moderation, but 
because he wa^ sanguine to ho)ie that in tliis Bill tliey hail the dawn of a happy era in the 
history of the Sikhs and their relations with the Govermnent and with other communities. 
He did not deny tl at there had been tome opposition to Hie Bill, but the I’ress as a whole 
had examined tiic iSill with care, and its verdict had been favourable. He welcomed it, 
because it was has; d on tw o seui ri di mocratic principles. The lirslof these principles was 
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that the temples of any religion vvere the properties of the adherents of that religion, and 
that the ministers, or mahants, of those temples were not owners, but were trustees of the 
people. In a matter of this kind, io which the feelings of a whole oommnnity were 
deeply stirred, the will of the majority must in the end prevail, no matter at what 
cost of interference with vested rights, or with the prescriptive rights of the property 
concerned. 

There was no one in tire House who was probably more loath to disturb vested rights 
than himself, but he recognised that in this instance they were up against a situation 
where nothing else was possible, and where, to put it bluntly, the weaker must go to 
the wall. 

Continuing, M.r. Craik said the Kill embodied four main principles, the most impor¬ 
tant of which was that llie revenues of tliese shrines were to be administered for certain 
specitied purposes and for no other, that is, for religious, charitable, or educational 
purposes. Their accounts should be properly ki’pt and audited and open to inspection, 
and that very wise provision would do away ouce and for all with the fear and risk that 
temple funds were being misappropriated or misapplied. As regards the Mabants, who- 
will, to a groat extent, lose their position umlor the Bill, he thought that was a result 
which was practically inevitable. The Bill, however, gave statutory provisions that a 
person dispossessed will be entitled to tinanoial compensation. 

Concluding, Mr. Craik said :—One point which I would like to give to the promoters 
of this Bill. You are now within sight of the goal for whioli you have been striving for 
some years, and it looks, and i tliiiik wc all hope, that a successful and generally 
acceptable solution of the prohlom is within our sight. May 1 be forgiven i' 1 express 
the hope that at the moment when this Iona-deferred goal is being reached the iromoters 
of the Bill exhibit that spirit of magnanimity and tolerance whicli is so essent al in the 
settlement of all religious questions. Let not this Bill be raarrod by the spirit of l, natical 
intoleranco, Tliose religions arc sound wliose principles were based on broad-minded 
tolerance. The more the sectarian, the narrow the religion becomes, and the smalier and 
the less sure is the foundation on which it rests. 

That was an observation which was based on historical experience and he therefore 
appeivleil that the great majority of Siklis who would be benelitted by the Bill would not 
seek to exclude the lessor sects from the fold of orthodox Sikhism. 

Baua Firon-ud-Din and Syed Mahomed Hussain welcomed the Bill on behalf of 
the MaUomedans and congratulated tlie mover and the Sikh oommuuiiy on the sucoess they 
had achieved in framing this Bill. The latter remarked tliat it was time that a similar 
Bill was introduced by some Maliomedans tor the management of Mahomedan shrines. 

Dr. Uokal Chand Narang (Swarajist) welcomed the Bill and hoped the Hindus would 
approach it in a brotherly spirit and would also wake up and try to have a similar 
measure so that property worth millions might be uscii for the education and social uplift 
of Hindus. 

Subedar Major Fanuan Ali Khan, on behalf of the Indian Army, heartily supported 
the Kill. He recalled the days of the Great War when the Sikhs gave up their lives in 
thousands for upholding the honour of the King and the Empire and said that in the 
regimenlB the Mahomedan soldiers had every sympathy with the Sikhs in their Gurdawara 
movement, and they would be highly gratified to hear tliat eucii a Bill had been introduced 
which contemplated satisfactoty management of Gurdawaras and bronght to an end the 
unhappy state of affairs in wiiicli the gallant Sikhs wore involved. 

Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, Minister for Education, congratulated the mover of the 
Bill, and the community to which he belonged and also congratulated the Council on 
having the liist important and elaborate private Bill which was the first effort of a 
private member. The Minister proposed to liold the lii'St meeting of the Select Committee 
on the IStli May and after that tlie meeting should go on meeting day after day. He 
suggested that any objection that might be made regarding ttie schedules should bn 
intimal-C(l to the rtocretary, Transferred Department, who would inform the members of 
the Select Committee, 

An Amendment 

Sardar Buta Singh then moved an amendment that the name.s of Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia, Bana Eiroze-ud-Din, Professor Knclii Earn and Lala Sewakram be added to 
the list members of the Select Committee, which was unanimously adopted, and the 
motion as amended was put to the vote anil carried amidst applause from all sides of 
the House. A special session was held in Simla during the tliird week of June to proceed 
with the next stages of the Bill and for its final passage. 
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Select Committee Report on Gurdwara Bill 

S ! M L A—2QTH JUNE 192S. 

On the 20TH JUNE the Report of the Select Committee on the Gunlwata Bill was- 
preaented to the I’unjab Legialiilivu Council by Sardai- Tara Siagh, The Committee 
altogether held 15 sittinga. An official note explained the principal changes made in the 
Bill. Thu oh]'Ot t-f the Sikh Gurdwaiaa and Shviucs Bill as introduced in the Legislative 
Council, was tt secure to the community control of Sikh (lurtlwiiraB and the provisions, 
of the Bill wen ilii ecti-d to deterniiue : 

(1) How i , should be decided whethor a particular place of worship was or was not a. 
Sikh gurdwava ; 

(•2) how it kIiqu Id be decided what property belonged to a gurdwara found to be a. 
Sikh gurdwara ; 

(H) what compenBatioii if any should be paid to persons suffering from the transfer 
to the syslum ol conirol proviiled in the Bill of gurdvvaras found to be Sikh gurdwaras; and 

(T) imw 00 itrol of gvivdwavas iouiul to be Sikh gurdwaras should be seourecl. 

A.B rcgardril the lirst of these points, the Bill provitled three metliods by which a 
gui'ilwara could come to be declarcii to be, or to be treated as, a Sikh Gurdwara, subiect to 
the system of caitro, pvovideil for in I’arl I ll of the Bill. 

In the lirat iilaoi 21)2 gunlwaras, which appeareil to bo umloubteilly Sikh places of 
public worship founded by or rn mnmory of one of the tO Sikh gurus, or of some incident 
counecteil with 3ue, (if them,or in tnemoiy of a Sikh martyr, saint or historical personage 
wore pliioed in Schedulo I, and it was provided r.iiat any office-holdef of, or a Sikh having: 
intoresf in any of tin so gurdwaras luighi, within H0 days of the oomuomcemeut of the Act, 
forward to tlus Ooteriuuoiit a list of the properties which he claimed to belong to that 
gurdwara. The Govi‘.rument was thereupon reo.uirtid to'isauc a notification declaring the 
gurdwara to he a Sikh Gurdwara, 

Seooudly, in tlio casu of a place of worship not sp(!Cilied in Schedulo I, any 60 or 
more Sikh wovBiiippeia oi tliu place of wtirship, resident in the police station area in 
which it Y/as situaiod, miglit petition Government for tlio place of worship 10 be declared 
a Sikh gurdwara The Goverumeiit was then required (0 give notice of this petition,, 
unleas Iho place of worship was a dera or akiiara speciliod in Schedule II, in which case 
the petition was not I 0 be ciiiertainod, unlea.i a majority of the Udasis or Nirmalas oon- 
TW'.cted with the placeof \vt.irsiup lunl signed the petition. Any office-holder or any ten or 
more woi sliipper ( of (he, place of worship miglit then, within HU days of the publication of 
the notice, sent in a couiu.,'i -putitiou objecting to the place of worship being declared to- 
be a Sikh gurdwara, in which case Liu* qnKStion whether tire place should bo declared to bo 
a Sikh guniwaia or not was to be inferred for decision to an independent tribunal, for the 
guidance of whic.,1 certain criteria Were lai-.l down hy wliich it was to junye whether the- 
place was or was not a Sikh gurdwara. 

If the Ti'ibunal found that the place was a Sikh gurdwara according to one or other 
of these criteria, and its rlccieioir was not upset on appeal to the High Court, or it no- 
counter-petition -vas received objeCliirg to a place being declared to be a Sikh gurdwara, 
the Goverirnu'iit was required to issue a notification rleclariiig it to be a Sikh gurdwara. 

The third n i,!lhod by winch it gurdwara couM come under the system of control 
provided tor in f’r.itl lf ol the Bill was by a suit instituted with the consent of the 
,Deputy Commissioner of the district in whicli the gurdwara was situated, in an ordinary 
civil court, pray ng (or the application of the provision of Part III of the Bill to the 
gurdwara. This net,hod w.is iiol,, however, to be operative until the expiry of one year 
from the commencement of this Act. 


Select Committee’s Changes. 

The Bill, as .amended, by the Select Committee, makes no cliauge in the general 
principles of these methods by wliie.li gurdwar.aa can ooiiie unil--r the control of the com- 
mnnity. As rega ds l.h,,( first method the only change is in the composition of Schedule I. 
J7 of t he gurdvvums originally placed in the schedule having now been omitted, while 28 
gurdwaras not previously specified have been added. 

In coniii'otiori. with tlie rtt;con<l iiUfthod, ati iinportiuit chanyij has btien made. No 
petiUoii Tor tl.o dt'Claiaiion as a Kikli gurdwara of au iu8t.itut.ioa specified iu Schedule It 
can now be f'uleitaivifd by t.h«’Govemrur ul whether a mujonty of the persons connected 
with the ills! iLuiio:x sigJi the petition or not. 
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On the other hand the number of institutions specified in Schedule 11 has been 
reduced, 96 of those originally specified having been omitted out of a total of 224 and 
only three new institutions added, 

A further change which has been made in respect of the second method is that the 
minimum number of persons who may submit a counter-petition against the declaration 
■of a place of worship as a Bihh Gurilwaia has been raised from lO to 20 and the same 
qualifications in respect of age and rtsioence are now required of them as of the 60 Sikh 
worshippers who may petition the dcclaialion. 

f'roperty Question. 

In the third method no change has been made. As regarils methods by which it 
was to be decided what property belonged to a gurdwara, the original bill provided for 
lists of property claimed on behalf of a gurdwara to be published by the Government, 
■and permitted any person within 90 days of such publication to claim any property 
inclu ied in such a list. If any such claim was made the matter was to be referred to 
a tribunal for decision, and if the person making the claim was a past or present office¬ 
holder of the gurdwara the Bill proviiled that there should be a presumption in favour of 
the gurdwara on proof of certain facts e. g., an entry in any settlement record in favour 
of the gurdwara, even though in subsequent records tlie entry might have been in favour 
of the iiidiviiiuai. When the claims had been decided by the tribunal the tribunal was 
given power to enforce its decision and to give possession of the disputed property lo 
the gurdwara. 

In the Bill, as amended, several important cliaiiges have been made, In the first 
place provision has been made for the entry in the lists of property claimed for a 
gurdwara of the names of the persons in possesaioa of that property, or of their legal or 
natural guardians, and Govenimont is now required to send individual notiers of the 
claims made to the persons shown as in posstssion. In this manner the interests of third 
patties have been safeguarded. On the other hand, provision has been made for more 
than one list of property claimed on behalf of a gurdwara to be submitted to Government, 
and in this way the intnesls of gunlwaras have been piotectnl, for under the original 
Bill any ill-disposed person might have put iu a defective list and thus debarred Oiaims 
to the greater portion of a gurdwaia's Irgitimatc properties. Again the original Bill madu 
no provision for putiiug a gurdwaiu in posseSBion of property, the claim to which on behalf 
of a gurdwara had not been ohjecied to. rersons iu adverse possi ssion had, therefore, only 
to keep quiet and the gurdwaia would have been coaipeiitd to resort, to the ordinary 
courts in order to obtain possession. In the Bill, as amendeii, the Government is required 
to publish a notifioaiicn of all p>ropeities claimed for a gurdwaia and not, obiectrd to 
and the Committee of Management may subsequently sue for tiossession of the piopcity 
on a Its. 5 couit fee and the notilioaiion is to be tleemed lobe eonclusivii proof that the 
guidwara’s claim to the property was not conlesteii. 

Uispofes as to I’loperty. 

In connection with disputes as lo property, attention may by invited to the anicnd- 
raeut of Clause 27 of the Bill with regard to trust piopeitics. The intention of the original 
clause was not clear, and it has novv been provided that when a property has been 
dedicated or gifted to a guni-A aia, and a trust has been created for management of the 
property and the distiihiuion of the income, partly to the gurdwara and partly to 
another institution, or pel ton, the trustees may apply to the Tribunal for an oidei that 
thi-y should continue to manage the property aixl distribute the income according to the 
terms of the trust. If the Tribunal finds that the major portion of the trust income has 
not been allocated to the gurdwara it lias to pass nrdeis in acooidance with the prayer 
of the ti nsiees. The amendment of this clause thus safeguards the interest of henefieiaries 
under a trust not primaiiiy intended to beuelit a gurdwara. 

As regards payment of compensation to persons suffering fiom the tiansfer of bikh 
gurdwaras to the new system of control, the original Bill provided in the case of successors 
of existing or recent office-holdeis only for the payment of compensation to persons 
who would have succeeded as chelas to mahaiits. In the Bill, as amended, however, 
piovision is made for the payment of eompeusalion also to persons who would ordinarily 
have succeeded by heredilary right. 

Female Suffrage 

In the piovisions of Tart III of the Bill relating to the methods by v hich control 
of Dibh gurdwara is to be sicured no changis of piincipie have been marie, but certain 
impoiiant ebangts of detail diseive notice. In the first place female suffrage has been, 
definitely lecoguibtd aiid the provisions of tin- original Bill, under which only male 
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Sikhs were eligible as vol:ei'a at elections for the Board or for Committees of Management 
unless tlie Government, in pursuance of a resolution of the Legislative Council, should 
otherwise notify, have been struck out. 

The seOQiid most important change made relates to the management of Afcal Takht 
Sahib at Amritsar and the Takht ICesgaih Sahib at Anaudpur. In the original Bill these 
were to be under the management of committees constituted for all the gurdwaras at 
Amritsar and Anandpur, respectively. In the Bill, as amended, the Board itself in general 
meeting is mad? the Committee of Management of these Takhts. 

Tile only otlier changes worth meutioniug are the addition of two members resident 
in the Kai unhiila .■’rate to beco-optwl as members of the committee of Muktsar Gurdwaras, 
the provision of tluc.o instead of two members from the Municipal area of Lahore ou the 
committee of ih? Lahore UunlwaraB, anil of two members instead of one to be co-opted 
to represent residents of tlie North-West fi'rontier Trovince on the committee of the 
Paiijab Sahib and other gurdwaras at Hassan Abilai. 


Notes op Dissent. 

Notes of dissent have b« ii appended by Raja Narendra Nath and Dr. Goknl Cliaud 
Naraug. Though the notes are separate, their main purpose is the same. Both Raja 
Narendra Math and Dr. Narang vvelciiinc the principle of the Bill but lay strong emphasis 
on the need for ensuring tiiat the bodies contioliing the gurdwaras become representative 
of every class oi Sikhs. Tliey particularly deprecate the exclusion of persons dcsovibed 
as “ petite ” (meaning fallen) because, eays Dr, Narang, the word is too elastic, and be 
has known cases where one party oondemufil another as apostate and was in its turn 
oondemnud as such by a more orthodox party. They are anxious that the mode of worship 
of the various sects was not interfered with under the Bill by the other sect which might 
be in the majorily. As regards gurdwaras included in the Schedule, Raja Narondra Nath 
feels that the entries have been made after only a summary enquiry by executive ofBoers 
without a proper 11 ,'ipori unity to tlie maliants to represent I heir case. Dr. Narang appeals 
to Bikhs not onlj to be fair but liberal in tliis hour of victory. As it was better that 
some guilty persons should I’scape than that the innocent should suffer, so it was better 
that some gurdwaras were loft tlian tliat. those were included which ought to be brought 
iu. Raja Narendra Nath urges representation to the conservative Sikhs on the gurdwara 
bodies and a provision to mainuiin tlie grave,? of Udasi saints and for allowing access to 
those inlerosted in t icm to pay homage to them. 

The Council adjourned till the 6tli .luiy, when tlio B dect Committee’s Report on the 
Gurdwara Bill was taken into consideration. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

NAGPUa—aRD MARCH 1925- 

The Central Provinces Legislative Council met on the 3rd March after 
■one year. There was fairly a good attendance ot members and the visitors’ 
gallery was full. Sir Montagu Butler, the Governor, arrived in state and in 
the course of his opening address said :— 

•* It would be idle to pretend to you that during the last year the 
relations of the Legislative Council with the Government have been 
normal. I impute no blame to anyone and recognise the good faith of 
those who have been responsible for the prevailing abnormality. Last 
March the Council refused to vote supplies or to provide reasonable 
salaries for Ministers. The dominant party amongst you also refused to 
accept their constitutional obligation to form the Ministry or to let a 
minority function as a stop gap. As a result the Governor was com¬ 
pelled to certify the ixistenceof an emergency and this emergency still 
continues. But though the Council has not met, the Government lias not 
ceased to function. Indeed, on its reserved side it has been more vigorous, 
while on the transferred side it has been possible only to keep the machinery 
going and several nation-building projects were allowed to be held in 
abeyance. My Government has considered very carefully what its duty 
is and we have decided to give the Council a further opportunity to declare 
its intentions. We have decided to ask it again to vote supplies and to 
provide salaries for Ministers and accordingly we have prepared the Budget 
on lines which would have been followed it the normal conditions prevailed. 
We have also set aside a large sum for new projects largely on the trans- 
.ierred side of the Government. It will be now for the dominant party in 
the Council to decide what action they will take and the decision will rest 
-with them. There is an English proverb which says that you may take a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink, and as a sensible man, 
such as I hope I may claim to be, I have taken account ot this basic fact 
when dealing with equine companions. J shall not attempt to offer >on 
■advice, but i do ask to consider the wide aspect ot the question as to how 
refusal to modify your la-st year's decisions wiit r. act on the hope of this 
Province of securing a further measure of Reforms when account is made up 
•of the progress achieved in working the exist ug instalment. For the past 
few days, reports have reached me as to what your decision was iikely to 
be, but 1 have preterred to take uo notice ot'tliem. 1 shall watch with special 
interest how you translate it into action during the coming sessicai. f have 
been associated with self-governing institutions in India and my interest in 
such development is real and sincere. Anything which can be done properly 
to promote responsible Government as an integral part of the British Empire 
will always have my sympathy.” 

His Excellency then ofiered a high tribute to the Hon. Sir G. M. 
Chitnavis and said; ‘‘There are those 1 know who think it is easy to be a 
president. 1 know full well that it is not, particularly where some prece¬ 
dents have to be formed and suitable conventions established. You 
yourselt at the proper time will surely pay him that tribute lor his 
■devotion to duty towards your interests, often at the Sacrifice of his cwn.” 
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On the 4TH MARCH when the session commenced at 12 o’clock the 
Hon’ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis presiding Dr. Moonje, leader of the Swara 
Party in the Council, raised a very important point of order as to 
whether any work transacted before the election of the new president takes 
place would be in order. 

Dr. Moonje wanted to speak before the oath of allegiance was adminis¬ 
tered to three new members, but the Hon’bie Sir G. M. Chitnavis ruled that 
the oath will be first administered. After the oaths were administered. Dr. 
Moonje said that, according to the rules and standing orders, that day was the 
first day of the new session and as such the election of the president should 
take place before any other business was transacted. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. ritanden. Leader of the House, opposed this point 
of order and said that the word '‘until" means in any official document 
during the course of the day and that unless and until it was decided what 
salary the president will get, and whether he will be a whole time servant 
or not, it is not possible to know whether any one will accept the post of 
presidentship. 

Mr. Mitchet, Legal Secretary and Mr. R. R. Jayavant, Liberal Member, 
opposed vehemently the point of order raised by Dr. Moonjee and the 
Hon’ble PresiJent ruled ihat, in accordance with the interpretation given 
by the Legal Secretary business as fixed on the paper would stand. 

Question About Official Propaganda, 

After thii) several questions were i>ut and answered, importauc 
being those concerning the .sensational Government communication, pub¬ 
lished in several p.ipers, iticluding I'Hn Hindu of Madras, P'orward 
and A, B. Paiuika of C.dcutta cm ami May io.!4, purporting to coutain 
Government instructions issued to all Deputy Commissioners to fight out 
Swarajists’ tactics throughout the Province. Mr. B. G. IChaparde put 
several scathing supplcmeutary questions iu reply to which Mr. A. E. 
Nelson, Chief Secretaiy, tacitly admitted the trutli of the said document 
and since the said communication was already published iu several 
newspapers. Government did not propo.'-e to place the same tlocument and 
its enclosures on the table. 

Lee Commission’s Proposals. 

To another question Government gave out that an additional burden 
amounting to nearly four lakhs of Rupees would fall upon these Provinces 
on account of the acceptance of the recoinmeudtious of the Lee Commission 
during the current year and that thcise charges will be met out of the 
revenues of the provinces. 

The President’s Salary Bill, 

After interpellations were over the Hon’ble Mr. Standen introduced the 
Central Provinces President's Salary Bill and moved that the same be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. K. P. Vaiilya, Swarajist, proposed an amendment suggesting 
that the sail Bill be refened 10 a Select Committee consisting ol seven 
Swarajists and the Member in charge of the original Bill on behalf of 
the Government. 

The President put Mr. Vaidya’s amendment to vote which was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The Plon’lile Mr. Standen, then presented the Central Provinces 
President’s Salary Bid as amended by Select Committee, making the Presi¬ 
dent a whole-time official and voting Rs. 1,500 as his salary per month. 
Mr. R. R jayavant. Liberal, stiongiy pjiotested against the Cunstituliori 
of the Select Committee made on that day and moved that since filteou days’ 
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dear notice was absolutely necessary to consider the Select Committee's 
report, he moved that consideration of the said report be postponed for 
fifteen days. 

The President ruled this objection as out of order and put the Select 
Committee’s report to vote which was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The motion was pressed to a division and it was declared carried by 37 
votes against 4, all officials and nominated members remaining neutral. 

When the Bill was voted upon part by part Dr. Moonje, the Swarajist 
leader, moved an amendment that instead of Rs, 1,500 per mensem, 
the salary of the President be fixed at only ten thousand per year. 
The amendment was carried by a huge majority. Government members 
opposing it, but did not press the voting to a division. 

Mr. Tambe Elected President 

Mr. K. S. Naidu having withdrawn his nomination ior the presidentship, 
there were only iwo candidates—Mr. S. B. Tambe, Swarajist and Mr. Syed 
Abdul Rahiman, Liberal. Mr. Tambe was elected president by 41 votes 
amidst Swarajist jubilation, his opponent Mr. Syed Abdul Rahiman getting 
only 20 votes. 

Swarajist Tributes to Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis 

After Mr. S. B. Tambe was elected President, the Hon’ble Mr. B. P, 
Standeri spoke at great length eulogising Sir Gangadhar's great services 
rendered to the Council during his tenure of office as President during the 
rather stormy days. After Mr. Standen had spoken, Doctor Moonjee made 
the following stirring speech which was very much appreciated throughout 
the House :— 

Dr. Moonjee said : " 1 have great pleasure in giving expression to feel¬ 
ings of thankfulness lot the kind and respectful words in which you have 
been pleased to describe the relation that has subs sted in this Council 
between yourself as Piesident and my party which is known as the party in 
opposition. Here I have no hesitation in pulling the deliberate opinion of 
myself and my party that you, as a politician, have always belonged to the 
school of thought (ssentially different in many respects from the school to 
which 1 and my party have the honour to belong, aud though yourself and 
I have olten during nearly the last quarter of a century had occasions 10 
range on opposite sides and measure swords on opposing battle fronts 
with varying succesj, and now particularly, though you bad been appointed 
as President by the party known as Government, to whom we pledged to 
oppose and determined to oppose until that Government itself is so radically 
reformed as to be able to assimilate us in itself. I have no hesitaiion to 
say, and here I voice the opinion 1 belive not only of my own party, but 
that of the whole House, that you have scrupulously held the scale even 
between those two mutually contending parties, the Government on the 
one hand and the People’s party on the other hand, on occasions when 
our interests were mutually contrary. We sincerely regret in having to 
part with you to-day, I assur ■ you that you are leaving behind pleasant 
memories of many a crisis, having been tied over by your pleasant manners, 
bound in common sense and tactful handling of essentially difficult situations, 
and above all by your deliberate and scrupulous care to be strictly impartial 
to all contending parties. I wish you long life and heahti and with a heavy 
heart I wish you eood-bye as my President in this Council” 

The Hon’ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis then made a long i-ptech and heartily 
thanked the several members for having helped him as President and tlien 
every member went to the dais and shook hands with Sit Gangadhar. 

Interpellations—Propaganda Against Swarajists 

Relating to Government’s instructions to its ciiTicers to engage them- 
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Selves in propaganda against Swarajists, Mr. Nelson replied that instructions 
V7ere issued to District Ofihcers to explain to the people the efiects of the 
action of the Council in voting nominal salaries to the Minirtcrs and refusing 
to vote supplies for schemes of developments in Transferred Departments. 

In repU' to Mr. Gupta enquiring whether the various leaflets directed 
against the Swarajists, issued from Nagpur without any signature and any 
mention of their source, were issued by the authority of the Government or 
by tiieir permission, Mr. Nelson stated that the member’s question was 
vaguely worded and did not admit of a precise answer. But he might say 
that Certain lerflets were issued by the publicity department to explain to 
the people the efiects of the action of the Legislative Council in voting 
nominal salaries for the Ministers and in refusing to vote supplies and th:,- 
total expenditure was Rs. 8,298 for printing paper and postage. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council met under the presidentship of the 
Hon’ble Mr. S. B. Tambe, the newly elected President, At the outset the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance .Member, banded over to the new 
President the letter ol approval of His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, 
Governor, which was read out to the House- On behalf of the Council 
the Hon’ble Mr B. P, Standen welcomed the new President and expressed 
the hope that the Hon’ble Mr. l ambe, while maintaining the dignity of 
the House, will hold even the scales between the different contesting partits 
and would give due protection to the rights of minorities. 

Dr. Moonje ou bebali of his party, heartily associated himself and hi'’ 
party with ever) thing that fell from the lips of the Hon’ble Finance Member. 

The New President’s Speech 

After these mutual tributes, the Hon'ble Mr. S. B, Tambe, in thanking 
the members lor having elected him the President ol the House, remarked : 
" My predecessor in office relened to me in very flattering terms. 1 wish 
1 were deserving hah the praise bestowed on me. His E.xcc“llency the 
Governor, m his address, remarked tiiat the work oi a Piesident was not so 
easy as some thought it. 1 never under-estiniaied the respon.sibibties oi 
that o£6ce, p.iiticularly i.f that office in this J-’rovince at this time. Tlu re 
are several political patties amongst the honourable members of this House 
and 1 happen to belong to a party which, though in the majority, is not in 
office for reasons which are known to you, and which 1 need not repeat.. 
My task is niit very enviable, l cannot cease to hold the political opinions 
oi one shade or another, 1 shall try my best to forget that 1 belcn» 10 any 
party during the period of holding this office. 

“ I hope I shall not. be mi-understood il 1 say that the responsibility of 
the Hon'ble Members in this respect has increased as they have now for the 
first time exercised the right of electing one of them to occupy the presi¬ 
dential chair " 

After espre.ssing his hope that the honourable Members, irrespective of 
their poliuca.1 opinions, would allow him to smoothly run the machinery of 
this House, the tlon’b e Mr. S. li Tambe concluded his opening speech. 

The Budget for 1925-26. 

After a few interpellations the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance 
Member, introduced the annual provincial Budget. 

He said the revised estimate for 1923-24 showed that the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in the current year had been larger than expected 
which was largely due tu the fact that in consequence of ttie rejection ol the 
budget last vear, it became necessary to omit a number oi items provided 
for new schenus and woiks m Hie Translerrcd Departments totalling about 
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II lakhs. The probable actuals for 1924-25 are more favourble to the 
extent of 15 lakhs under the Revenue heads aud about 8 lakhs under debt 
heads, thus leaving the provincial balance at the end of this year at 232 
lakhs, of which 113 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance Fund and 119 
lakhs will be the free closing balance. The improvement under debt 
heads was mainly due to the failure of the Irrigation department to spend 
its allotments. The improvement in revenue was mainly under the Excise, 
but from this must not be assumed, said Mr. Standen, that the quantity 
of liquor consumed has increased. 

Turning to the budget for 1925-26, the revenue is estimated at about 
557 lakhs and expenditure chargeable to the revenne at 567 lakhs, under 
capital and debt heads including a loan of 15 lakhs from the Government 
of India. About 77 lakhs receipts are expected. The amount allotted to 
the Reserve departments will be 44r> lakhs and that to the Transferred 
departments 201 lakhs. 

Mr. Standen said that the voted expenditure has increased by 17 per 
cent, since 1921-22 and non-voted by only one per cent and that since the 
.Reforms were inaugurated, expendituie has been increasing on the voted 
and Transferred items at a much greater rate than on non voted and 
Reserved subjects. On the expenditure s'de the pay of the All-India 
services including a lump provision of 4 and half lakhs in connection with the 
Lee Commission's recommendations will total about 50 lakhs. It is estimated 
that at the close of the year the total balance will stand at 218 laks, of 
which 155 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance Fund and 63 lakhs will be 
the free balance. 

ihe Finance Member concluded ;—" I am sure one thought cannot be 
ab ent from the mind of the Hon’ble members at this moment. It was a 
complaint of those who see in Dyarchy an instrument tor the attainment of 
lull responsible government that lor lack of funds the Ministers liad not a 
lair opporiuuity of demonstrating the fitness of the country for representa¬ 
tive Goveirimeut in the Tran.-ferred departments. If financial stringency 
has in tins province prejudiced the success of Dyarchy it must be admitted 
that this hindrance will be withdrawn in the coming year. With the 34 
lakhs provided for new expenditure in the Transferred departments the 
Mimsiois will have scope for development of a progressive policy and may 
expect to identify themselves and their party with important projects which 
will direct and stimulate intellectual and material progress." 

Genernl Discussion of the Budget- 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Y. M. Kal, Swarajist initiated the dis¬ 
cussion on the Budget and accused Government for not preparing 
this year’s Budget in accordance with the recommendations ol the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. After him came Mr R. M. Deshmuk, another Swarajist, 
who delivered the moat lorcible speech calling in question Government’s 
poiicji m holding divisional and district durbars which, according to the 
speaker, were simply a stupid faice and the money spent in enacting these 
useless farces was simply wasted and Government had no justification 
whatever 10 incur such a large expenditure. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen rose to object to this direct re¬ 
flexion on Government, but Mr. Deshtnukh with double force and 
emphasis reiterated his full conviction that such durbars were nothing more 
than stupid farce. He strongly deprecated the attempis made by the 
Hon’ble Home Member to inliuence electorates by undei laking extensive 
tours in the Province. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P, Standen again wanted to correct the ipcaker 
on tlic analogy of England where Ministers' duty also consisted in going 
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about the country delivering lectures, to which Mr. Deshmukh emphatically 
replied that conditions which existed in a self-governing country like 
England had absolutely no bearing on the Indian situation. Mr. Deahmukh 
then vividly showed how during the last year, when the present Council 
was not functioning and when Government officers were free masters to do 
anything and everything they liked, the Province had not made any progress 
and all solicitude which Government attempted to show was mere mockery. 
The speaker sarcastically accused Government of evasive tactics which 
they displayed while replying to questions put by Councillors and if 
such tactics were followed outside the Council almost every kind of enquiry 
made with a view to elicit information would be quite ineflective and the 
reply thus given would fall under the stereotyped category generally followed 
by official members. 

Sir M. V. Joshi’s Defence 

On the 71'H MARCH, in the course of a vehement speech lasting 
over half an hour, the Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, answered to 
the general criticism levelled by several members against the Government. 
Sir M. V. Joahi in the course of his speech said : 

“With a view to utilise the services of all people in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council passed for disposing of criminal cases the Govern¬ 
ment had increased the number of Honorary Magistrates. We are charged 
with some ult irioi motive in doing this, and it is said they were appointed 
with a view to carry on propaganda against the Swarajists”. 

Mr. Kane c uestioned as to when the said resolution was passed and 
the Home Member was much puzzled and had to coireot himself that it 
was not a resolution but a recommendation of the Judicial Committee 
appointed by ttie Government. 

Mr. KoHie questioned if there was no limit for fixing the number of 
such magistrates to which Sir Joshi answered the Government increased the 
number whenever they deemed it necessary. 

Another member from Berar interrupted the Home Member who had 
to admit tliat some of the Magistrates were not even literate. He however 
added that illiteracy was not a disqualification. To this Mr, Khaparde 
retorted that M.agi.stracy was a business of law and not of common sense. 

The Home Member was silent to a question put by Mr. K, S. Shukla 
as to whether it is open for the Magistrates to get their judgments written 
by others. 

Propaganda Against the Swarajists. 

As regards his own tour as Home Member, Sir Joshi said that though 
members were perfectly right to refer to the tour expenses, he wanted to 
inform the Ho iso that no Member of the Government, high or low, had 
acted beyond the actual executive instructions of the Government of India. 
The position created in this Council wa.s abnormal and also exceptional, for 
reasons best known to the members themselves. The Government thought 
it proper to take up the matter, not with the idea of carrying on propaganda 
against any particular p.arty, but to lay bare the actual efiect of throwing 
away the whole budget. The electorates were raw people, having no 
political conscic 113 UC.S 3 and the Government thought it its duty to educate 
these electorates. The Home Member admitted that the grave is.sues 
present before the C. P. Government cannot be understood by the ordinary 
electorate. Proceeding he said : 

" When the Goverumeiit found that neither Swarajists nor any other 
organised party went to the electorate to explain the actual position the 
Government: took upon it.self tliis work and had asked its officials to place 
facts before them, Wlicn I had tny tours and lectures in Berar I had made 
it quite clear at the meetings that t'.ie (ioverninent did not want to fetter 

37 
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the Electorate in their choice of selecting agents, but all that they wanted 
was that the electorate should understand and realise the position created 
by their agents, which it was for them to approve or disapprove". 

At this stage Mr. Gupta, Swarajist, elicited an answer from the Home 
Member that he toured in Berar only and if occasion arose he would tour in 
C. P, also. 

The Home Member continued:—‘‘ 1 was not stating my views as a mem¬ 
ber of the Liberal Party in the meetings addressed, but on behalf of the 
Government”. 

Mr. Rao questioned : " Is there no other Indian Government servant 
in the rest of India who, either as a representative of the Government of 
India or of the Provincial Government, thought it bis duty to explain to 
the people the so-called evil effects of Swarajists' tactics and taken 
measures to avert the same?” 

Sir Joshi answered ; '■ If theie was one, it was a sad thing. Every true 
Government servant, and more sc if he be an Indian, when he sees the 
existence of the Government m danger has a right to adopt a policy to avert 
such catastrophe.” 

Mr. Rao again asked whether the policy pursued by the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Government was or was not a departure fn m the policy adopted 
either by the Government of India or other Provincial Governments. 

Sir Joshi; 1 don’t know what policy is followed by these Govermeots but 
the policy pursued by our Government had the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Mr. Rao again questioned ; la it not a fact that either the Government 
of India or other Provincial Governments, especially the Bengal Government, 
wherein Swarajists have practically achieved the same results as in C. P.i 
has not thought it lit to carry on a similar propaganda against the 
Swarajists ” 

The President . The Home Member has replied to the question. 

Sir Joshi concluded thus :—The situation created by the dominant 
party in this House made the Government to take up this propaganda woik 
and this was the reason why the Government issued leallcts and pamphlets. 
1 once more repeat that this propaganda Was not directed against any 
party as such, but the Government was bound and 1 agree with the Govern¬ 
ment view, that it was necessary to place facts and explain the situation 
before the public. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

On Ibe 12TH MARCH the Council met to vote on demands for grants. 
The Hon’blc Mr. B, P. Standen, Finance Member, then moved, on 
behalf of Government, several demands lor grants. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale, proposed a motion ior reduction for Rs. 24,000 and 
odd under the land revenue demand lor twenty-six lakhs. This was 
defeated by 8 votes against 26, all Swarajist members from C. P 
Marathi and Hindi Provinces having remained neutral. 

Another cut amounting to Rs, 75,190 under Land Revenue, proposed 
by Mr. B. G. Khaparde was put to the vote and carried by 39 votes against 
22, Swarajrsts belonging to the three groups solidly voting for Mr. 
Khaparde’s amendment. 

On the 13TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, 
moved that the demand under the head Land Revenue as reduced by 
the Council at yesterday's meeting be assented to and the motion was 
carried by 30 votes to 27. 

The Finance Member then announced that at the conclusion of yester¬ 
day's proceedings the Governor invited Dr. Moonjec and Mr. Kaghavendra 
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Rao to see him and discuss with him the existing situation. His Excellency 
also asked the Hon. Mr. Tambe to be present. In course of the conversations 
it became clear that Dr. Moonje and his section were opposed to the forma- 
of any Ministry ; whilst Mr. Rao and his section did not desire to form one 
without the support of Dr. Moonje and his section. In order to get at the 
sense of the Council with regard to having a Ministry at all it was agreed that 
as soon as the Land Revenue demand had been disposed of the President 
should be asked to take the vote for the Ministers' salaries. If the Council 
decided that Ministers should be appointed. His Excellency undertook to 
endeavour to form a Ministry from any party or group of parties able to 
concede a majority in the Council. 

Several members requested an adjournment till 3 p.m. and the President 
granted their request. 

Ministers’ Salaries Refused 

Amidst lively scenes and acute tension prevailing throughout, the 
Council reassembled at exactly 3 p ru. to discuss once for all the much vexed 
question regarding the Ministers' salaries which were fixed on behalf of the 
Government at Rs. 3,000 per month each, plus travelling allowance amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 3,000 annually. 

Mr. Sita Charan DUBE Liberal, raised a point of order that Ministers' 
salaries should be in accordance with rules and standing orders which provide 
that those salanes should be equal to those which were paid to the Executive 
Councillors ot tlie Provincial Satraps On behalf of the Government the 
Hon’ble Mr. B, P, Standen, Finance Member, changed his original motion 
and put the Ministers' salary at Rs. 1,000 per month each. 

Mr. K. P. VAIDYA, Swarajist, who had moved last year the 
motion fixing the Ministers' salaries at Rs. 2 annually, moved the same 
motion reducing Ministers' salaries to Us. 2. The mover in the course of 
his speech said: — 

“ As there has been no change in the political situation during the last 
year, since the time the Budget was thrown out, aud particularly as the 
Muddiman Committee’s Report is not only disappointing and unsatisfactory, 
but in some respects positively retrograde. 1 see no reason why we should 
vote for the salari s of Ministeis.” The mover then moved his amendment 
formally. 

Mr. Salpekar from Chindwara and Mr. G. S. Gupta, both Swarajists, 
supported Mr. \'aidya's amendment with stirring speeches making out a 
Strong case against the dyarchical form of Government, whose death-knell 
was already wrung la^t year, and whose funeral was solemny performed 
recently by the publicatioa of the Reforms Enquiry Committee's Report. 

The Hon. Sir Moropant JOSHI in a vehement speech stated that the 
placing of the motion of Ministers' salaries lor the consideration of this House 
on that day was witli a view to ascertain the sense of the House, whether 
the House was in a mood to carry on the administration of the Transferred 
subjects. The Home Member thought that the Swarajists were too much 
eager to press questions and also several resolutions before the dyarchical 
form of Government which they wanted to put an end to. Sir Joshi said that 
Swarajists who wished to kill Dyarchy should not have fought out their 
battles on the floor of this legislature. The fact that there are clear cut- 
divisions in the Swarajists conclunvely proved that there was now a real 
change of front, "lo far as the Swarajya Party’s policy was concerned. 

The Home Member then attempted to bring home to the House the evil 
effects due to the absence of any .Ministers last year and concluded his 
speech with an appeal to realise those eifects and duly weigh them and 
adjust themselves to the changing circumstances and varying environment. 
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Dr. KHARE another Swarajist, in rising to support Mr. Vaid3'a‘a 
motion said : “ It is a known fact all over India that our party, the Swarajya 
Party, came to this House with a fixed political purpose. They did not come 
here to work the Reforms but to wreck them. This is known all the world 
over. Well, they succeeded in the Central Provinces as well as in Bengal to 
some extent. The result was that Dyarchy was killed or, if not actually killed 
it was almost in a state of suspended animation (laughter). Seeing this fact, 
the bureaucracy m their wise mind thought that unless they revived it it was 
of no use. Therefore, to revive it from that corpse-like condition or that 
of suspended animation, they appointed a committee of Doctors, commonly 
known as the Muddiman Committee. The Doctors themselves differed and 
presented their separate reports, the Majority and the Minority Reports, 
and the result is that the patient is suflering. Now, Sir, before the Muddi¬ 
man Committee every body of importance or consequence who gave any 
evidence has clearly and emphatically condemned the systtm of Dyarchical 
Government, 'the Minority Report favours Provincial Autonomy with some 
reservations and the Majority Report is not only unsatisfactory, but it is 
retrograde and I think it is a great camouflage. 

“ Now, Sir, is it open to any member of our party to consent or to be a 
willing party in this bureaucratic attempt to revive Dyarchy ? Only re¬ 
cently, only to-day, what has Mr. Sastry said about the Muddiman Report. 
He says that, even they, the Mahomedans and the Moderates, have got no 
Case for confidence in the Government. Every Party in the country, the 
Non-Brahmins, the Swarajists, Liberals and Independents, they all condemn 
it. Nobody wants it. 1 cannot realise the position in which anybody says 
” we do not want Dyarchy ” and votes for the salaries of the Ministers, 
It is simply inconsistent. Some allegations have been made of defections 
from our party. Ihere may have been or there may not have been 
defections from our party. Propaganda work was done in Berar. Perhaps 
I do not know, my Berar friends may have been victimized by it, but I 
warn my Iriends here not to be victimized by such propaganda made here in 
this House. We certainly did not come here to reap the benefits of the 
Reform. We came here with a clear political mission. Well, Sir, this 
question of Ministers’ salary is placed before us in this budget in the shape 
of a bucket oi water. This bucket of water is placed bclore the horse 
and I leave it to the good sense of the horse with the lull confidence that 
he knows whether to drink the water or to kick the groom." 

Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE next addressed the House and all eyes turned 
towaids the speaker with curiosity. Mr. Khaparde emphatically contradicted 
the statement that the Hon'ble Sir Moropant Joslii’s propagandist tour 
in Berar had changed the angle of vision of Berar Swarajists, but on 
the other band the Home Member's tour bad only brought about additional 
strength and sodidarity in the Swarajya Party. Mr. Khaparde thought 
that Dyarchy in all its tempting colours stood condemned to-day as ever 
before. As regards the way in which his friends from Berar would vote 
on the present motion for reduction, the speaker very guardedly suggested 
that his colleagues would keep their minds perfectly open. 

The Hon. Mr. Si ARDEN replying to the debate said that it was the 
wish of His Excellency the Governor which he was authorised to communi¬ 
cate that, in case reasonable salaries were voted. His Excellency would 
undertake to form the Ministry from amongst those who His Kxcdlency 
thought would Command the confidence of the Elouse. 

The Hon. Ptesident then put the motion to vote and declared it carried. 
Dr. Kbare claimed a division which was granted. Tlie motion was carried 
by 37 votes against zif amidst great jubillation among the Swarajists. 
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On th(3 14TH MARCH, after interpellations were over, Dr. Moonje 
moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee report, and as the House granted leave, the President announced 
that the motion would be taken up at 4 o’clock, if His Excellency the 
Governor permitted it. 

The Council then proceeded with voting of demands. Demands under 
the heads ' Stamp and Forest’ both reserved, •' Registration," transferred, 
” Irrigation works " reserved, were voted without any division, 

Mr. Khaparde moved a reduction of rupees five hundred under " Tra¬ 
velling allowances." He said that he moved this reduction as a vote of 
censure on the Government carrying on propaganda against the Swarajists, 

Dr. Moonje and Mr. Kaghavendra Rao supported Mr. Khaparde’s 
amendment, and explained that they must insist on reduction, as they 
objected to paid servants of the Crown carrying on propaganda againt the 
constitutionally constituted predominant party in the Legislature. It was 
not on any personal ground against the Hou'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, that they 
did so. but they wished to stop this bad system, which contributed to 
indiscipline among Government servants. 

The motion lor reduction was put to vote, and declared carried by 
36 to 23 votes, 

Mr. G. M. Kale next proposed a redaction of Rs. 4,600 under 
•' Civil Secretariat,” " special pay of Under-Secretaries,'’ The motion was 
put to vote and declared lost, seven to twenty-four votes. 

There was another motion to reduce by Rs. ui.Ooo. the demand 
under the head ‘‘ Commissioners ’’ relating to Commissioners' establishments. 
In spite oi Government opposition the motion was carried without division. 

Muddiman Report Condemned. 

The Council re-assembling after lunch at 4 p. m.. Doctor MOONJE, 
moved his motion lot the adjournment to consider the Muddiman Enquiry 
Committee’s Report. He said ;—■ 

‘‘ The publication oi iliia monumental doemm nt is bound to affect the 
vital interests of the people of India. This report is absolutely disappoint¬ 
ing, most inadequate and in some important respects definitely retrograde. 
If looked purely from the constitutional point oi view, the soul of the Reform 
Act consisted, in two important halves, one concerning the Governor's 
powers, and the other regarding the powers of Ministers. So fat as I have 
been able to go through iliis report 1 may at once say that the very soul of 
the Government of India Act’s constitutional position has been set at naught 
and the Governor has been still retained in all the true colours of a Bureau¬ 
cratic hard master. The powers of the Ministers, according to the report, 
have been vitally curtailed. The expressions used in the report regarding 
the Minister'.s relations with the interests and classes are too vague and wide 
and will cover almost everything we can dream of. 

” On general review the report is almost an attempt to see the interests 
of the Services sale-guarded. An example of tho fine discipline which our 
rulers aim at will be iound in the way in which mere secretaries working 
under the Ministers should catch the ears of the Provincial Satraps behind 
the back of the Ministers, their real masters. It is the privilege of the 
people to chcose their own Ministers and to do away with this most 
important right is to kill the very soul ot tlie Reform Act. Tho committee 
has miserably failed to provide any remedy regarding the responsibiiity ot 
Ministers. Hence it was that we Swarajists in the C. P. have deemed it 
our solemn duty to exercise our rights in voting our own salary to the 
Ministers with a view to compel the Goverument to satisfy our legitimate 
demands and aspirations. When the real atmosphere of co-operation was 
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created then alone we would take care to maintain the dignity of Ministers 
by voting a reasonable salary. Until then we will certainly vote only 
rupees two and not a pie more." 

After this stirring speech Mr. Joshi, Mr. Chbedilal, Mr. Sitacharam 
Dube, Mr. S, M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister to the C, P. Government and 
Doctor Khare delivered splendid speeches in condemning in no mistaken 
terms the most retrograde report of the Enquiry Committee. The speech 
of Mr. S. M. Chitnavis was much appreciated, especially when he condemned 
Dyarchy in the clearest possible terms. 

After an hour’s discussion the Honourable Mr. B. P Standen, on behalf 
of the Government, stated that the attitude of officials will be absolutely 
neutral and that they will not take any active part in the debate and will 
simply watch with interest the trend of the debate that was going on and 
would be prepared to give their view when called upon to do so by the 
highest authorities who were alone responsible for appointing this Committee 
.of Enquiry. 

After few more speeches the motion was put to vote and carried un¬ 
animously. 


Narahingpur Mal-administration. 

On the i8th MARCH the Council met in the Council chamber at 12 
noon, the Hon’ble Mr, S, B, Tambe presiding. The visitors’ galleries were 
rather crowded in view of several non-officiai resolutions, including one 
regarding the long-standing rule of alleged terrorism of Mr. Bourne, 
Deputy Commissioner, Narasinghpur. Mr. Ravishankar SHUKLA Sawarajist 
m' mber from Raipur, in place of Mr. Chandra Gopal Mishra who was absent 
moved the following resolution ; 

"This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that as Mr, 
Bourne's administration of Narasingpur Distict has been unsatisfactory, 
he should no longer be kept in charge of the executive administration of 
the district". 

While moving this important resolution Mr. Shukla referred to several 
constitutional attempts made by the people of Narasingpur to expose in 
glaring colours the innumerable acts of high-handedness, terrorism and 
virulent campaign against the Congress and Swaraj party movements 
launched upon by Mr. Bourne and his minions. Mr, Shukla narrated to tbe 
House vividly the different mischievous and most questionable methods 
resorted to by Mr. Bourne to launch upon an open campaign against the 
non-co-operation movement. Mr. Shukla proved with the help of figures and 
facts and also documentary evidence how Mr. Bourne published a paper 
" Narasinha '' to fight out iswarajists at the time of the last Council elec¬ 
tions. He also published the most poisonous anonymous articles all directed 
against the Congress and the Swarajya Party activities. The recent darbars 
held at Gadarawada and other places in his jurisdiction in which Mr. Bourne 
moved from place to place tike a great Moghul autocrat on backs of lordly 
elephants, the huge subscriptions collected and wasted in parties and 
dancing concerts, the incentives given to terrorising and looting of the 
people, constant persecution of leading non-co-operators including those 
like Mr. Maneklal Kocheti, pleaders and others, all these things, the 
speaker stated, had made Mr. Bourne’s administration the blackest spot 
in the whole of British India and the sooner this mal-administration was 
put a stop to the better it would be for people of Narasingpur who were 
simply ground down under the iron hands of Mr, Bourne. 

Mr. G. S. GUPTA in supporting the resolution stated that it was 
the supreme prerogative of this Council to bring to light several acts 
of zooloom by Mr. Bourne and urge the Government to remove such an 
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autocratic agent of His Majesty the King Emperor, from the Executive 
Administration of a district where the iron hand was hanging heavily over 
the helpless people, 

Mr. DAUEATSINGH, Member from Narasingpur and against whom Mr, 
Bourne had carried a persistent campaign of vilification, and despite which he 
was returned at the head of poll during the Council election, narrated concrete 
instances showing beyond the shadow of doubt, several acts ol high-handed¬ 
ness of Mr. Bourne. 

The Honorable Sir Moropant JOSH I, Home Member, defended 
Mr. Bourne's district administration and his regime as a settlement officer 
with a very passionate speech. in the course of his speech the Hume 
Member admitted the authenticity of Mr. Bourne’s vanity, which 
was not quite sufficient justification for Mr. Bourne's severe impeachment 
at the hand of the House and appealed to them to discuss the resolu¬ 
tion on its merits, and not prompted with any hostile attitude. Sir 
Moropant Joshi was heckled with several questions Irom Swarajists member 
during his speech. 

Mr. KH APARDE made a very spirited speech in supporting Mr. Shukla's 
resolution. In the course of his speech he proved to the hilt how public 
opinion, expressed in most unarnbiguous terms on vital questions like 
Rowlatt Act and other black measures, was actually flouted by the 
Government, who supposed themselves to be the so-called custodians 
of Law and Order, and how long-standing were the grievances regarding 
several acts cif terrorism ot Mr. Bourne, which the Government had utterly 
failed to remove. Mr. Khaparde pertinently asked Could not all C.l.D’s. 
paraphernalia or other agents of the Government give even an inkling 
into the whole melodrama of which Mr. Bourne had so long acted as the 
chief moving hero ? He urged the Home Member to defend Mr, Bourne not 
as an advocate of Law, but as a member of the Government. 

Doctor KHARE, while supporting the resolution thought that all 
Government officials and especially Disttict Officers like Mr. Bourne should 
be above suspicion. The tact that the Government still persists in 
retaining Mr Bourne as Deputy Commissioner was simply to sptte the 
people's wishes and il Mr. Bourne had been an Indian he would have seen 
his worst days long ago. 

Mr. Kagb.ivendra KAO made a very vehement speech in the course ot 
which he proved with concrete instances how Mr, Bourne observed in its 
very breach tt c well-understood maxims of morality and good Government. 
Mr. Bourne as Sub-Divisional Officer at Kbamgaon even went to the 
length ol insulting a leading member of the Nagpur Bar, Mr. M. V. 
Abhyankar, M L, A,, (Swarajist) and had to apologise to him subsequently, 
Mr. Rao then traceo Mr. Bourne’s adminisuative history, and showed how 
Mr. Bourne's admiuistiation ot Natshingput has actually brought the Biitish 
administration and also the Civil Service throughout India into lidicule. Mr. 
Rao regretted that Sir Frank Sly, ex Satrap 01 the Province should have 
lailed to tackle with ihe Narsinghpur question with adequate tact. H. E. 
Sir Montague Builer had sought the co-operation ot this House in his address 
to the Council and if His Excellency was really sincere and honest in his 
moves tor co-operaiion, this question ot Narsinghpur administration was 
simply a touchstone and the speaker would watch with keen interests to 
what His Excellency would do in the matter. When it is the policy ot the 
Government to send honourable Indians to jail on a mere suspic on, sucu as 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, it was ot no use 10 
place any judicial evidence before the Government who would never be 
prepared tu be convinced. If Sir Montagu Butler was really wanting 10 ao 
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justice and nothing but justice to the people o£ Narsinghpur, he should 
immediately remove Mr. Bourne from Narsinghpur administration. 

Doctor MOONJEE, in the course ol his speech, called in question the very 
propriety ot retaining Mr. Bourne as the head of the Narsinghpur District 
after such well based calumnies against his administration, which was 
carried more by zeal than by discretion. Doctor Moonjee asked why was 
there not a complaint against any other Deputy Commissioner i xcept Mr. 
Bourne. He fervently appealed to all his Swarajist and other Iriends to 
vote over the resolution purely from the merits of the case and put a 
straight question to the Government members on the opposite benches if 
they could a ;tee to institute a Committee of Enquiry to go into Mr. Bourne’s 
administration, if they were unable to accept this suggestion on behalf of 
his party he would at least expect to get a straight answer to his another 
straight question as to whe'.hcr the Government would transfer Mr. Bourne 
to Nagpur or to Bilaspur where his friend, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, would 
take proper care of him. Dr. Moonjee wanted an answer from the Govern¬ 
ment then and there and after requesting his tnends not to speak on the 
resolution before getting some definite answer to his questions put, he 
demanded the closure of the debate. 

The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, stated that the questions 
put by Dr. Moonjee could not be answered unless and until the Governor- 
in-Council considered the whole question and as such he was not prepared to 
meet with the wishes of Dr, Moonjee. 

Doctor Moonjee asked if the Home Member would agree to postpone 
taking of the votes on the resolution till to-morrow during which interval 
the Govetnor-in-Council may consider this question. 

The Hon'ble Sir Joshi expressed his inability to do so and wanted to 
dispose of the question at once. 

When these reasonable suggestions were not at all paid any heed to, the 
original resolution was put to vote and was declared carried by 37 votes 
against 14, even the nominated members having solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution and thus effecting a most crushing defeat on the Government. 

Other Resolutions. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale moved his resolution recommending that instruc¬ 
tions be Issued to all the Deputy Commissioners that they should take active 
steps to encourage the establishment of Village Panchayats under Act V. of 
igzo and should render all help to non-officials working in this direction. 
After some discussion the resolution was carried without any division. 

Thakur Chedilal moved the third resolution recommending to 
H. E. the Governor-in-Council to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration and report within thirty days and narrated 
in a hue speech what peculiar circumstances have driven the mover to urge 
this resolution for consideration of the House. Alter Thakur Chedilal's most 
comphernsive speech, the Council was adjourned at b-io till next day. 

On the igXH MARCH the Council meeting Thakur Chandilal 
moved a resolution for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration in the district of Bilaspur ana quoted 
several instances ol alleged maladministration. Mr. E. Raghavendra Kao 
supported the resolution aud quoted also several such instances. 

Mr. E, E. Nelson. Chief Secretary, said that the Government entirely 
dissociated itself from any vote of censure that may be involved in the 
adniiniatration of the present Deputy Commissioner who is an Indian with 
an unblemished record of 30 years’ service. Government refused to throw 
its servants to the wolves on the slightest sign of popular clamour. 
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The Home Member and the Hon’ble Mr. Standen said that no case has 
been made out for the appointment of a committee. After some more 
speeches, the Hon’ble Sir M. B. Joshi gave an assurance that the local 
Government was anxious to get information and may make enquiries and it 
was thoir bounilen duty to do so and he hoped that in view of his assurance 
the mover would withdraw his resolution. 

Thakur Chandilal then withdrew his resolution. 

The Cimnt il then discussed other non-official resolutions. A resolution 
was passes! asking the Government to constitute the Amraoti Camp 
Muuicipabty into an elective body. There was a discussion on resolutions 
relating to revision of settlements in Malkapur and Khamgaon taluks 
in Beiar. 

Students’ Shooting Clubs 

On the 20TH MARCH, Dr. Moon]-e moved lies resolution recommending 
th' composition of a non-official committee of elected members of the Council 
to fran\0 proposals for facilitating the establishment of shooting clubs, 
particularly in connection with High School-s and Colleges. In the course 
ot his specih .Doctor Moonjee said that young men of fndia must be 
prepared tc shoulder up the responsibility of National defence. The 
speaker accused the Government ol racial biis when he offered to pro¬ 
vide foe filtv thousand recruits at the time of the last European warfare, 

Mr. D larmadhikari while supporting the resolution thought that 
without national delt'uce .self-rule would be a myth and there was a fine 
material in India to con.stiiiKo national army. .Mr. G. R. Joshi also sup¬ 
ported me resolution with a good speech. 

Mr. S, M. CUitnavis, ex-Ministcr to the C. P. Government strongly 
supported Ihs ri, solmio i making out a strong case in favour of giving 
iminodiate elfect to the recoinnieriilat'.O'is contained in Doctor Moonjee’s 
resolution. Mr. Chitnavis thought ihat (lublic liie in the country ought to 
be a mirror of the education, but tbar. mirror .at tim:'i di,l nut refl-ct the 
higiiosc ideal, A civic sense ol reS[-ionsibUity luu.st be also engendered among 
yoiiii;' men aioug with tlie fonnatiovi ol character, wliicii was very much 
neglected. 

The Hoii’blf Sir t\l V'. jnslu while opposing Doctor Mooiijee’s resolu¬ 
tion requeiteri the mover not to press his resolution till the next session of 
tne Coun:'.il whi ili the Hovui! M-.-mber .laid would meet in July next and by 
which time .he local Govcniiuunt will be 1:1 a better position to chalk out 
its definii e jialicy in ac.'ordauce wd.l. iustriictioiis from the Government of 
India which verc anxious.y aw.iitrd. 

The resolntio 1 was then jiiil; to vole and carried without division. 

Mr. Thakiir's resolution asking the Government to compulsorily 
establish inunicipali'tic.s io r,:ih-.d towns and towns having more than five 
thousand po;.ulaiion w.is acceeded to on behalf of the Giivernrnent by Mr. 
Matliais, Finance •crola'y. 

After one more rejolulion was carried without division the Hon. Pre- 
.sident prorogued llie Council in aecordence svith instructions received from 
H, E. the Govetiior, 
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Govenor’s Certification 

Sir Montagu Butler, Governor of the Central Provinces, restored 
a number of demands which wore rejected by the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, 

In the March session of 1926 demands totalling Es. 6,23,97,363 
were presented to the Legislative Council. These demands were met sub¬ 
ject to reductions amounting in all to Es. 12,02,633. Some of these 
reductions related to particular items considered in themselves un¬ 
necessary. Others were made, not so much with a view to effecting 
economies, as to indicate to the Government that the Council desired 
a change of policy. In many legislative bodies it has been found con¬ 
venient, when reductions of the latter kind are made, to reduce only 
a token sum and not the whole grant, and it would have saved His 
Excellency the Governor from having to exercise his powers under 
Section 72-D of the Government of India Act if that procedure had 
been followed by his Legislative Council, As it is, he has been obliged 
to certify certain items in order to keep going the machinery of the 
administration. In such cases, however, out of deference to the views 
of the Legislative Council he has certified the demands, less a token 
sum so as to leave on record the fact that his Government has taken 
cote of the opinion given, and as an assurance that the matter will 
be looked into further. 
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Lord Olivier’s Arti(des on India 

The following are the four articles referred to before which Lord 
Ohvier contributed to the columns of the Statesman. 

No. I. 

Labour’s Policy 

, 1 am asked_ to coinmuiiieatc to 'Ttw ,Statesman' my views on certain points 
just now of particular interest in Indian pulilic affairs. 

First, wliat has trerm the altitude of tire late Labour' Government toward.s 
tlie constitutional difficulties ? 

Very clear declarations a.s to that attitude were made by Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Richai'd.s and myself on imblie occasions. If, however, the character of 
our policy has teen obsoui-ed for public opinion in India to anything approach¬ 
ing the degree in which it has lieon travestied and misrepresented in some 
leading newspapers in thi.s country, it is no wonder that a clear under¬ 
standing should be still to seek. The line wliich has beeu consistently 
taken by tjie Gonsorvativo Press for the purpose of discrediting the Swara¬ 
jist Party, fliacouraging the advocates of the democratization of Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and incidimtally disparaging Lal>our Government, is no doubt accountable 
for what the Statesman has do,scribed as tlie "solemn nonsense” talked by Mr* 
Baldvvin in tlie siieecli in which he opened liis election campaign, imputing 
responsibility to Labour polic.y for recent onttireaks of religious faction fighting 
between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

l.AROUn’.S Al.M. 

I feel quite mre that if Mr. Baldwin liad been cross-examined as to what 
he meant by the '‘net'vctes.s and vinjillating jinlicy” of the Labour Government 
in regard to India, lie could have givon no ('xplanation, having any relevance 
to,the facts, of wliat the vacillattons of that policy, pursued in absolute harmony 
with the Viceroy, hail actually lioen. That jilirase was doubtless culled bodily 
from one of hi.s own P.art.v journals i.iy those who gave him the notes for hl.s 
speech. One siiocial oorrospondent of one of those journals. I remember, 
attributed with, similiar sapience the AUali campaign in the Punjab to my 
repetition of an oVivious political truism as to the anti-democratie character of 
communal representative institutions. (1 see that Sir M. Hailey has just been 
expressing the .same pernicious doctrine). 

My, late ministerial colleagues and I iny.solf iiave consistently sought to 
assist in the development in India of de.nocratic ,sclf-governiug political institu¬ 
tions, building on the foiindation.s and with the scaffolding of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford refoinis : to work with tlie Government of India towards tlie pur¬ 
pose of which all politically-minded Indian reformers, whether they call tliom- 
solves Swarajists, Independents or Moderates, appear to us uuanimousiu aiming; 
that i.s, to say, the c.stablishment of a self-governing Indian Dominion within 
the British Commonwoaltli of Nation.s. 

I say "politifally-minded,” because, wliotber wisely or mistakenly, those 
who have de.sired to advance tills development have worked on lines pre.scribed 
by the belief that for large and complex States, and such as those which must 
compose any fu iure federation of India, the elective Parliamentary political 
form is the best practicalile working machinery. Wc do not believe that an 
Indian Dominion can he governed by the Brilisli Parliament, or by a Secretai'y 
of State for Indii in Council, or l).v a steel frame of selected British super¬ 
men eternally gu.iranteod against Ijcing controlled by Indian Minister.s, Indian 
Heads of departments, or 'tidian Legislatures, or liy a Fascism representing a 
limited learned or intellectual or military or jiroportied class, or by the dis¬ 
solution of cenlialized institutions and the adoption of a scheme of society in 
which Government is not organised into any liiglier complex than the village 
community. We ascribe no divinity or spiritual unction to the elective Parha- 
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mentary form with a wide fi'anchise, but wc know of no better organ of 
political liberty. 

SWARAJIST MANIFESTO. 

When we came into office we found that the strongest organized Indian 
political party aiming at this common end had refused, and was refusing, to 
have any dealings with the scheme of t)ie Montagii-Cliclmsford constitution as 
a workable apparatus. They had, indeed, moved from non-co-operative Council- 
abstention to obstructionist Council-entry. The Swarajist manifesto for last 
autumn’s election campaign went, however, much fmtheT' than lhi,s, and in onr 
opinion quite unjustly, if not witliout some elements of excm.se, a.ssorted that 
the wdiolo scheme of the Montagii-Chel;n.sford rel'orm.s wa.s a di.shonest sham, 
designed to maintain the economic exploitation of India by Britain, and to 
keep the Indian nation in sidiaerviency to Britisli control. How could anyone 
who knew anything of Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford pretend to believe 
such a reiiresentation ? TJiat manifesto wa,s, in iny opinion, not only inept in 
its programme of political tactics, but, in the character of its iiremises, an untrue, 
misleading and poisonou.s document. Not more untrue, misleading and mis¬ 
chievous, no doubt, tlian are the political manifestoes of party politicians con¬ 
stantly in all countiies, and not least in Ifritain, but, if it were to bo judged as 
an expression of the lieliefs of serious minded and rational leading Indian 
politician.s, di,screditable to their temper, their intelligence and their political saga¬ 
city. There W'a,s, as I have .said, some excuse lor it. Tlie iriitation which 
prompted it wtis, in a great degree, explicable and natural, but it wms not a 
manifesto wdiich some of tlie highly intelligent men who endorsed it could 
possibly have believed to have been a sound presentation of political fact ; 
any more than intelligent Conservative statesmen in the recent British general 
election could possildy have believed a good deal of their Party pamphle¬ 
teering. 

MONTFOEP CONSTITUTION. 

Whatever opinion, howevei', tlie Labour Covernment might have of the 
Sw'arajist manifesto, the tact remains that the Swarajists, and not only the 
Swarajist.s but pi'actically mo.st of tl)e Independents or Moderates, impugned the 
suitability, even a.s a ti'an.sitioTi.al form, of the “Montford” Constitution ; and anyone 
who had* as I had, th(! onportnnity of talking to libeial-minded and friendly 
critics, disposed to inalio the best of that Constitution, could hai'dly fail to 
recognise that there are essential dilficultios in its practical working, and that 
it has w'Oi'k-ed with least friction where its formal previsions have been least 
rigidly adhered to. 

AVe could not, meuly cn llto faith of its general repudiation by the Sw'ara- 
jists or othei's W'lio had repudiated it from the first mid had never given it any 
trial, agree that it necdctl revi.sion ; but if Uk'I'O were indeed inherent impracti¬ 
cabilities in it, it w'ould plainly be rediculous, out of mere obstinacy and to 
assert the inflexible will of Britain, to tiy to drive the Indian State in a galling 
harness by tlie refusing to modify those defects. Wn therefore took the logical 
and obvious line. Wo .said : Tliis scheme of Governnont, devised after exhaus¬ 
tive consideration V>.y well-wishers of Indian self-government, hold,s the field. 
It has, beyond question, merits as eomitared with what preceded it, and a good 
deal of good work has been and is being done by responsible ministers under 
it. It is, 'in fad, the only machinery at this moment available for carrying on 
the Government of India. 

BEVIStON OF THE ACT. 

Political constitutions exist for the purpose of carrying on govoi'nment ; it 
is not physically pos.sible, even if you yourselves are prepared to recommend 
it, (whicli yon arc not), suddenly and immediately to substitute a completely 
democratic con.stitution suitable to a self-governing Dominion. The Act of 
19i,9 provides for modifications of it.s own arrangements, without reiieal or 
amendment of tlie Act itself. Let us ascertain definitiily in what respcf:ts it is 
that the Act is working badly or cannot be worked well and whether, in these 
respects, tlie machinery or tlie mode of handling it can be improved within 
the powens provided for that very purpose. If and when such examination 
produces conviction that the provisions of tlie Act itself are unsuitable for 
carrying on the operations of Government satisfactorily to those who have, as 
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ref3ponsible MiniMtens or as elected Council members, to work them, and to 
those for whose benefit and oonvenience they are to be worked, then the 
((uestion whether any revision of tho Act should be taken into consideration will 
present itself as an entirely open and uniirejudiced one. Por the moment, 
there is no substmtial prhna fapie presumption witli which to approach Parlia¬ 
ment for auttiority to revise its ded.sions of 1919, 

Meanwhile in aviy ca,se in which, as in tho Ijesislafive Assembly, in the 
Governmcmt of llengnl, and in the (rovornment of tho Central Provinces, 
a Counoii conducts its biisinos,s in sudi a manner as to dis,able tho proper func¬ 
tioning of Government in the inieresits of those whom its functions primarily 
aliei't, the A(h itself will ojierato automatically as was intended, to enable those 
public servici's to lie earned on. The Government of India and tho Provincial 
Governments, finding' Ihemselves by bislorii-a) iirocess actually clothed with public 
duties in reKard to the welfare of the comimmit.v, are not exonerated from 
discharg'infi'those duties by the fact that, apolitical party, oleciod by a very 
small minority of the persons aflecli'd by good or bad .administraliou of public 
services, desire to use the machinery of the Constitution providing for those 
services as a means of putting preissuro upon the Government to effect con¬ 
stitutional change. 

MlNISTElts’ SALAIUES. 

The Legislative Connei] of tlie Central Provinces, and later, though not 
at first, the Legislative Council of Bengal, took a perfectly legitimate and 
constitutional in)dc of protesting against, the form of the Constitution in refus¬ 
ing to vote salaries for Iho Jliiii.stors whose rcsvionsiblo appointment that 
Con.stituHon _ provides for. I do n t think that they acted either cleverly as 
political tacticians, or re<asonably or public-spiritodl.v a.s Ijogislative Councdlqrs, 
rn thro'wing out the vote,s for Way,H and Means for the llealth and Lducatipn 
Services in Dongal. Mr. C. H. Das and hi.s followers indeed acquired the 
greater intelligence, when the matter was brought up again, for consideration, 
to redress this blunder, and thomselvos to take tho responsibility of providing 
for those desirable public servico.s, which, in the absence of their authority, 
the Provincial'rovernoi's could and would have carried on in so far, but in 
so far only, as the provisions of tho Government of India Act gave them the 
power so to do. Mvny cif my party colleagues, like myself, always thought 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy and it.s modified outgrowth in tlie Swarajist programme a 
deplorable mist ike ; and it has certainl.)' jiroved so, from the, point of view of 
constitutional Tivogress. The Councils, notwilhstanding their incomplete powers, 
otferod the best po-ssiblo field for promoting what useful, work could be done, 
and prote,sling against and expo,sing really .substantial grievances, administrative 
or (',un.stituiiona. 

CONSISTENT ronicv. 

Tlie political policy, on these jireniises, of the Labour Government, in con¬ 
cert with the Government of Indi.a, tia.s been perfectly clear and undeviating ; 
it has consistently proceeded on (ho b.asis of tho established “Montford” 
Constitution which leaves to tho T’roviacial Governors or the Governor-General 
as may be, tho ultimate rosponsibilil.y of declaring what public services it is 
nece.ssaiy in the imlilic interests (o maintain and provide for- Tho Swarajists 
and the Progres.sive Parties genoraliy desire, of course,, to supersede that 
system, and to vest the whole responsibility in the Councils, ^Vnether, and 
in what degree, any advance can bo ,made, i.s a question for the future which 
had not become ripe for decision during tlie tenure of offloe of the Labour 
Party, because v.-e had not got before ii.s ainv reliable materials for forming a 
prhna facin judgment in favour of modification of tho existing constitution. 
The.se matoiials should vev.v slioi’lly be in the hands of tho Government of 
India for repoii, and of llord Birkenhead for consideration. The Government 
of India, and not the, Swarajist Party, are meanwliile responsible for carry,ing 
on the government of tho couniry. That iria.i' eomo to be altered', the Swarajists 
de.sire to alter if, but uutil i1. Is altered the Government cannot abdicate to 
clamour. It can onbq and it is bound to, listen to reason. 

TUB i.KE nnporrr. 

Many Britisti Conservative politici.ans and journalists entertain and ventilate 
very remarkable notions as to the manuci in which the Government of India 
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can or should be carried on. The moment that Lord Lee’s Coinmision on the 
Indian public services had reported, it was publicly assumed and asserted that 
it was within my power, and was my duty as Secretary of State, immediately 
to announce that His Majesty’s Government accepted the Report in its entirety 
and to give directions that its provisions should forthwith bo given effect 
to. Up to the end of my tenure of office, 1 was repeatedly attacked and reviled 
for not liaving taken this course, both by public men wdio ought to have known 
better, and by journalists who might porliap.s not liave been expected to know 
better—or, if they did, to say anything _ different The Secretary of State had 
not the power to bring the Ijee Commission Report into operation forthwith. 
All its most important recommendations required the passing of rules -with 
the approval of Parliament. Some of them, if they are to be carried out will 
require amendments of tho Governmont of India Act. My predecessor had 
agreed that the Legislative Assembly should have an opportunity of criticizing 
on the Report before action was taken on it No reasonable 
politician could fail to recognise the necessity, the propriety, or at any rate 
the practical advantages of following this course. The Viceroy followed it at 
the earliest practicable opportunity. The recommendations _ of the Report, as 
one might have .supposed would be obvious, could not possibly be assented 
to by the Mcretary of State until the Govcrnor-Gonoral in Council and the 
Provincial Governments had advised upon the, recommendations made and the 
enects of their application. All thi.s was done with the utmost possible promp- 
Rrode on the part of the Government of India on its side, w'hilst in the India 
Umce the_ examination and interchange of views with India wore carried on 
by a special committee under the. Chairmanship of Sir William Vincent, and 
mcJuding oilier Members of Council and the leading permanent officials quali- 
hed to deal -vvith the subject. The official advice of the Government of India 
those points which had to lie di,scu.s.sed and whicli could he dealt with 
without more prolonged, consideration, reached tho Secretary of State at just 
about the date of the di.ssolutiou of Parliament, Save on certain minor points, 
the recommendations of the Commission were agreed to in theso discussions, 
md,Lord Birkenhead, I see, has announced that he and his colleagues propose 
to give effect substantially to them. 

No. II. 

The Reforms Scheme 

Another very surpiksing example of the sort of assumptions which are made 
in England with regard to the powers of the Secretary of State was the insis¬ 
tent suggestion made by I ;ord Peel in the House of lands in the last debate 
on Indian aft'airs, that His Maie.sty’s Government ought to take proceedings 
against Mr. 0. R. Das on account of some ,s(atenien1 made hy him and repeated 
in the ityrward newspaper in connexion with (he “Serajganj Resolution.” I had 
twice to point out to Lord Peel that the question whether anyone in India 
has infringed the criminal law. and, if so. what action (if any) should he taken 
against him, w'as a question for the Governmort of India (I might have said, 
the Government of Bengal), and not for me. 

“Simla,” again, was represented by tho same ingenious press correspondent, 
who had so remarkably diagnosed the cause of the Akali Jathaft. as having been 
relieved by and scon political significance in the fact that Lord Chelmsford, 
and not the Secretary of State for India, replied for the Government at the 
end of that debate—“Simla” being doubtless supposed by him to be as ignorant 
as himself of (ho fact that no poor can speak twice on a motion except its 
mover. (See Regisier 1924 Vol, II. p, 318) 

TRArrsmoNAL form. 

I am asked whether I think the Reform Scheme of 1919, “if worked out to 
its logical end, is a sufficient concession to the Swarajist,” or if not, that there 
should he any early remodelling of it. The 1919 Constitution was never 
intended by its framers to be more than a transitional form, so that 1 do not 
feel sure what is meant by its "logical end.” If the logical end of the dyarehi- 
eal constitution is that it should be worked as a dyarchy, and stereotyped in 
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the form in which a dyarchy can best be worked, I should certainly hold that 
that was not sufficient. 

As I have already observed, the dyarchy appears to have worked most 
successfully where it has fieen worked least logically in relation to its osten¬ 
sible forrn. Further, the dyarchy was not established with a view to the final 
stereotyping of its form, fut as a scaffolding for building a wider, and 
ultimately complete, responsible machine of democratic control. As to 
hastening the remodelling of the scheme, I am a practical administrator, 
and I never indulge in the luxury of advising that things should be done until 
I am prepared to show why and how tliey should be done. 

If I had remained in office. 1 should have expressed an opinion on both these 
subjects as soon as I had coi sidered the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the present constitution, which was set up to provide material for judgment. 
I may have formed some ji dgment ,• in fact ; I have formed several pretty 
decided ones. 

WoRKIXG OF DvABCHV. 

But I could not, during mv term at the India Office, make myself responsible 
for expressing them before I was prepared to support them by sifted evidence, 
and the opinion of the Government of India, for, on almost every aspect of. the 
working of the dyarchy, differences of opinion and testimony have been given 
to me. This much I may say; that in the great number of conversations 
which I have had with ]eprcsentativo members of all classes of public men 
interested in these questions, f have nevei' heard one eulogy of, or expression of 
satisfaction with the dyarchy. 

So far as I have been able to follow the evidence given before the Inquiry 
Committee, the criticisms an 1 admissions of its defects which were volunteered 
to me have been fully elaborated, and, I gather, pretty convincingly established 
in the proceedings there. And I see a press forecast, which I hope may be 
well-inspired, that it is undei stood that all parties now recognize the expediency 
of some modifications, and -^ee their way to agreement as to proposals that can 
usefully be made. If this is m. it is possible that, with a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment in office, their supporte s may be a little less vociferous than.they would 
have, been under the late ' roverninent in their outcry that any kind of .modi¬ 
fication would be a conoessioi' to faction, and Nvould be regarded as an exhibition 
of weakness on the part of the British Raj, discouraging both to the Moderates 
and to the Services. What appears to me to be at present chiefly endangering 
the credit of the British Raj in India is not so much doubt of its firmness as 
despair of its intelligence. 

I am asked ivhether the demand for a Round Table Conference.with the 
object of obtaining immediate Home Rule for India is the sort of claim that I 
should support. In the fii statement that I made in the House of Loids on 
Indian affairs, I quite clear! v expressed my conviction, which I adhere to, and 
w'hicn moreover 1 believe to be that of most Indian reformers, that no scheme 
for immediate Home Rule fc r India can possibly be imagined to be practicable. 
I use the word “immediate” m its natural sense. 

Mr. Nehru’s motion carried in last January’s Assembly, recommended “that 
steps should be taken to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full responsible self-government in India,” and the summoning of a 
Round Table Conference to recommend “a scheme of constitution for India” to 
be placed before a newly (Jeeted Indian Legislature for its approval,” and 
submitted to the British P iiliament “to be embodied in a statute.” Assuming 
that the whole of this process might have taken about twelve months, I should 
regard the result as a scheme of “immediate Home Rule” for India, and I 
should unhesitatingly say lhai no such programme is sanely practicable. And I 
agree with the Government of India, and wdth what Lord Curzon said last 
February in the House of Loid.s as to the difficulty of expecting any satisfactory 
agreed proposals from any “Round Table” Conference constituted as was pro¬ 
posed. It may, iiowever, quite reasonably be argued, as it is argued by 
Europeans for whose experieiiced judgment on Indian affairs I have the highest 
respect, that the time has already come for a further modification, at least in 
some provinces, of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution. Where there is good 
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reason for finding this, it would be mischievous pedantry to insist tliat nothing 
should be done until 1929 because of the provisions of the Act of 1919, 

The Labour Government repeatedly expressed its desire to find means of 
getting English jiolitical intelligence into a closer touch with Indian national 
aspirations. Very few people in England, even among the liandfnl who pay 
attention to Indian affairs, recognize the character, tar less appreciate the 
reasonableness (and for men of ,spirit) (he inevitability of tlio preliminary 
olijection that is made by Indian Nationalists to the preamble of the Act of 
1910 and still more to the implication that is .sometimes read into that 
preamble—that, if the Swarajists do not behave thomselve.s, even that measure 
of democrac.y may lie withdrawn. 

J,AIiOtTll BESm.UTlON.S. 

On the other hand, rosolntions of Labour Party Conferences demanding the 
immediate grant of Homo Rule to India mean very little except sincere good 
will, and would be recognized by any one of their .supporters to mean nothing 
tangible if he could have three montli.s’ admini,strativo contact with the_ in¬ 
gredients of the prolilom, both in British India itself and as between British 
India and the Native-ruled States. I .should like to .see a confrontation of half 
a dozen responsible Englishmen of Cabinet rank—say _two from each political 
party—vfith representatives of the various sections and interost-s of the Indian 
(■community, including, of cour.se, tlie Native States, to deal open-raindedly with 
the whole situation and lift the con,sideration of it omm and for all out of the 
arena of Imperialist Die-hardism, embittered iiilTan.sigc.ance, and of official 
traditional),sm. 

Meanwhile, if this effort that is now being made liy constitutional reformers 
in India to produce a draft .scheme of constitution, acceptable alike to Swarajists, 
Moderates, Mo.slems, and Mr’. Oaudhi’s followers, succeeds in its aim, that can¬ 
not fail to bo a most imriortant achievement, and nniy well mark the start of 
new developments. 

rnOVINOIAL AUTONOMY. 

Do I think “{irovincial autonomy” would be a way out V I am sorry to say 
that that phrase always strikes me as being, as Me.sopotamia” was for the 
old lady, rather of the nature of a ‘'blcs,sed word-” Indubitably, _thc progress 
of democi*at,ic in.sfitutions will elaborate pi'ovincial autonomy with regard to 
internal provinoial affair.s, and, where certain suljjccts havo_ been devolved 
from the Centi'al to the Provinoiiil Govorninent in some I'rcrvinces and not in 
others, it is quite safe and easy to say that this pjogre,ss may and will bo 
completed. Bnt when you come to close (juajters w’ith the question that is 
involved in this idea of increa.sed provincial autonomy, you will find that 
devolution has, in fact, already gone .so far that, in making any pi’oposal for 
further devolution, you rai,se vm-y difBcult and ci'ucia) question.s indeed. Do 
you mean by provincial autonomy that every province shall have its own 
system of customs duties, its ow'n army, and the eOfUstal provinces their own 
marine ? Do you desire that the raihvay system shall he provincial?—and 
so on. It cannot, 1 fear, lie said that, the word,s “Provincial Autonomy” give 
the clue to the solution of the difficulties of the Indian Government. 

I’EACTICAL pjRmcirnE- 

Tlie only practical principle to follow is simply this ; That in all matters 
which directly concern, either exclusively or diietly, the people of any district 
or province, local self-govei'iiment is the most healthy way of providing for 
public bnsine,ss ; hut where the administrative policy of any province may 
affect other communities, that policy .should be centrally administered on 
behalf of the whole federation, ,so as to produce, as fai- as possible equality of 
sacrifice and equalit.y of profit from tlie operations of Government, 

But perhaps “Provincial Autonomy” is to be understood to mean tliat the 
subjects “devolved” to the provinoial Govemment.s shall all be “transferred” 
and administo'cd by Ministers responsible to the electorate. That is what all 
democratic politicians look forward to, and I among them. But I do not see 
how further advance can be embarked on until yon h;ive settled what exten¬ 
sions of the franchise you are p)ei)ai'cd for, and whelher or not you are going 
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still further to cmharrass yourselves witli coiniminal fraucliises. The more you 
do so, the more dissatisfaction and friction will your constitution inevitably 
produce. 

T( is difficulties of tiiis character tliat coiiviiico me that the progressive 
adaptation of tlic present reformed constitution, and its loyal use as an engine 
of administration according to it.s pos.sibilities of good .social service, and 
as a trainiu 4 r-gronnd and sphere of (isperience in what is in India an unfamiliar 
and nowhere an easy, art--that of Parliainoiitary raspousibli! govon'umont, with an 
uneducated and factions electorate, -is I lie best practicable^ line to follow at 
present. 

No III. 

The Bengal Ordinance. 

I am asked, do I ammivc of 11it> pre,seiit policy of dealing w'itli seditioni,sts V 
1 am glad tint tlie (luestiou is put in tbeso term.s because 1 want to emphasize 
the need ol precision of l.ingiiagi'. Ever since the Indian National Oongross 
movoment was born, the asiiiratioas iuid nropaganda of Indian Nationalists have 
at .all stages liejen branded as "seditious.” AIi-. .folm Mnricy and Lord Jlinto in 
their time were derwinuavl as paudoring to sedition. I had thouglit that that 
condemmition of Lord Alnrlcy \v;is Uy this time dead, but, in reading Colonel 
Ihichan’s "J. fe of Lord Mmto,” I am reminded tliat man.y people are .still 
dispo.sed to gird at him for his belief in the possibilities of Indian 
Nationalism. 

As for All’, Aloiitagii and Lord thicliusford, the denunciation of them is still, 
(Specially in Cousorvative (:ircle,s in .England, quite virulently active, There 
are still among us incii who pass for autliorities ou Indian atfairs who would 
like to draw back from or "stili'en” tlie "Montford'’ Constitution, and govern 
India b,y the ' ,strong hand,” and who donouner! the Reforms as liaviug destroy¬ 
ed the public services of India. "Sedition” still ligiires as an otferico under 
tlie Indian Criminal Code. It is a dangerously indetinite term for a Code. 
Since the lapsing (,'f the Defence of India Act, a good deal of the powers of the 
Covernment of India lo act rigoroiislv against wdiat they may regard as sedi¬ 
tion have laiised ; the principal .special powei' that the Government still 
pos.so.sses to deal wdtli what may propi'rly lie called sedition is that of Regulation 
III of 181«. 

JlEyuAl. ()Kl,l|^'4.I^eE. 

1 notice that in London newspapers, as in many Indian uttorancos, it wm.s 
assumed, or rcpro.sentcd, that the Ifcngal Ordinanco recently promnlgaled by the 
Oovei'nor-Genoival was aimed ,at ‘■.sedition,” Air. lialdwiri and Lord liirkcnhead 
liave lioth been careful to eorreci Ihi.s misre|)ro.seiitatioo. Tlie Engli.sh Die-Hard 
Press per,sistorifly confounds the llengal .Sceret Alurder Societies wnth the Ssv.araj- 
ist Party,- and Iiabitnatly refers In that party as “seditious.” Public political 
agitation fur a ehaiige of constitulion and tlie reerniting of votes witli that aim 
is not .sedition; nor is the, hostile erilicism of unsatisfaetory forms of government 
or of unwise gevernmont actions, sedition. A political party may be rovolutiou- 
arv; secret terrorist organizations in.ay also bo rovolutionary in tlieir designs on 
the Constitution, lait it is a confii.sioii of lliougiit --a_ confusion froquontly used 
for mischievous iiolitieal purposes, liotli in India and in tliis country—to identify 
political rovohitioii witli anarchic terrorism. 

C KIJILVA L ( billAJNIHATI ON.S. 

The Bengal criminal orgunisationa aim at interfering with tlio stability of the 
Government of Indi.i by means oMho mvirdcr of tToyornmentotticers. Tiiey wish 
to cripple the machinery ami to intimidate its administrators. This tlioy aim at 
(loing by assassination, liy assault, b.v' destruction, by the use of explosives, and 
by ihreatoniiig and terrifying jirivate citizens into assisting or acquie.scitig in 
fhoir procoi'dings. 9'ho immediate object of their operations is not tho peaeoful 
boycott, not even tlie rendering inelfecliial, by oh.stiaiotion, of the constitutional 
machine, but tlie actual killing and hurting of individuals by physical violence. 

The Labour Govoi'ument- Air. AlacDonald, I myself as Secretary of State and 
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my colleagues in the Cabinet—have always taken tins view. Acts of violence 
must he prevented. The ordinary mode of preventing them in civilized com¬ 
munities whose methods are based on British institutions, is by punishing those 
■who commit them, after trial by jury in accordance with the Criminal Law- 
This is not always a completely effectual method, but in societies in which the 
ordinary citizens are prepared to do their civic duty by one another, and to 
co-operate in punishing violence against individuals, tho provision of punish¬ 
ment under the Criminal Law is generally considered to be a sufficient deter¬ 
rent. in Bengal, those methods of violent terrorism have been resorted to, and 
murders have been committed. The ordinary machinery for trjnng offenders 
and punishing them does not, for local reasons which are familiar to all readers 
of the State,synan, act effectually for their repression. Tho Government of 
India, in the persons of the Governor-General in Council and the Governor 
of Bengal in Council, liberal-minded, just-minded iind constitutionally-minded 
men, most jealou,s for public liberties and their constitutional safeguards, and 
fully alive to the dangers of entrusting the repression of crime to irolice and 
officials, have witnessed the occurrence of outniges and have had information 
satisfying tliem that furtlier such outrages were Iroing plotted by persons whom 
the police had under observation. 

If an executive officer knows that a mui'der, an assault, or an,Y other form_ of 
outrage is intended to be committed and that preparations for it are being 
made, and that, owing to the intimidation of witnesses and jurymen by the 
fear of similar action, convictions cannot Ire obtained, it is his absolute duty to 
prevent such outrage occurring, wlicther or not he thinks that if it were allow¬ 
ed to occur its perpetrators could be convicted and punished. It is the ele¬ 
mentary common-law duty and right of every citizen, and not only of a 
polioemanj to do the like. It is one of the curses of bureaucratically-ruled 
communitios that this common obligation is not recognized. It shows confusion 
of thought, if not insincerity, to cry out about tho liberties of the subject, and 
to accuse a Government of oppo.9ing political propaganda and orpnization 
because, when it has reliable information that outragn,s are being planned by 
certain individuals it does not hesitate to lay its hand upon those individuals 
and prevent the maturing of their intendod ciinie,s. 


SWAIiA.l ANn TEliROEISM. 

1 fully recognize that tire Swarajists have a good deal ot oxcuso in tfie lan¬ 
guage which has been used in anti-Swarajist circles, and, in the British 
Conservative press, for asserting that the Bengal Ordinance is aimed at the 
Swarajist Party, because the hostile O'it.ios of the Swarajist Party have per¬ 
sistently used language which would indicate that they regard that party 
and the Bengal terrorist conspirators as intimately and consciously associated 
with one another. I myself am convinced that any such general identification 
is quite unjustifiable. If the Government of Bengal has put its hand upon some 
individuals who, in thoir constitutional, potitirsil activities, belong to the 
Swarajist Party, that is not because they are Swarajist politicians or henchmen 
of Mr. C. R. Das, but because tho Government has evidence that they are active 
members in the terrorist organization. 

This brings me to tire (luestion put to me as to what is rny view of Mr. 
C. R. Das. I am _ not personally acquainted with Mr. Das, and feel a natural 
diffidence in criticizing a man of his ability and obvious public spirit. I 
endeavoured, in a speech in the House of Lords, to indicate very precisely 
what I did think aboirt him; 1 see that a newspaper' which ought to be more 
circumspect, speaks of me as having “amused a whole sub-continent by culling 
Mr. Das a Saint.” As anyone who had Iteard or read my speech should know, 
I did not do any such thing. "What I .said has boon misi'opresentod, ad nauseam 
for political purposes in tliis oouutr.v, by the journals who manufacture opinion 
for our unintelligent public. My language was carefully framed. I believe the 
whole of what I said to have been just and sound. 1 feel sure that Mr. Das 
and other leading Indian public men are much too intelligent to misunderstand 
it, as onr Die-Hard journals hero and some in India have professed to mis¬ 
understand it. 
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Mr. Das’s Saintliness. 

I expro.¥Kod m.v personal admiration of Mr. Das’s high ideals “on behalf of 
his countrj',” and of the oloqnoncc and vigour with which ho had uttered them, 
an appi'coiarion in support of which I re.ferrod to Lord Ronaldshay’a article in 
tho Niuetnodh Century Rerirw for .Inly. With regard to Mr. Das’s “Saintliness” 
rny words were: “I am informed by a high authority on Indian politics that 
Mr. Das has tiin reputation of being a particularly upright and scrupulous 
politician, second only to G,andlii hitn.self in saintliness of character.’ The 
authority from ryhom I made thi.s quotation verbatini. was not (since I am now 
asked the question for the liret lime) the Viceroy, but was a person quite as 
well acquainted with Mr. Das’s activities and reputation. 

When a candidate for election to the Britisti Parliament, not known to his 
club friirnds as narrowly orthedmr, habitually goes in a high hat and a frock 
coat to the principal ehnreh of liis eonstihienoy, I am not entitled to judge 
whether a reputation whicli he may Ilieniiy acquire for being a pious man is 
well founded or not, IVhon Mr. Das shows himself such a passionate defender 
of tile Hintlu religion as to proclaim that he will vindieato with his life his 
right to perform his devotions hefore the image of a divinity whiiih has been 
discovered a/'ter many yeans’ olilivion in the house of the Mahant of Tarakeshwar. 
I am not entitled to prononnee whether he is a seeker after holiness or not. 
I expressed no judgment. Pensonal admimtion of his patriotism I did express. 
But I dissoci.ited myself from that quotaliou as to his reputation for saintliness 
in a manner which any schoolboy appreciative of English grammar and syntax 
could hardly have failed to detect. 

Nothing, how’over, is unfortunately more certain than that a politician may 
actually bo notorious for clovotionnl unction, and bo regarded by his political 
opponents as highly unserupulous, and having made my preamble with regard 
to what I _ had heard of Mr. Das, 1 devoted tlie re.st of my references to 
exhibiting him, not only a.s an unerupulous politician, but as mistakon in his 
ideas as to what are etfectnal iiolitieal methods. I expressed the opinion 
which I hold, and had reason to hold, fi-om the views which had been uttered to 
.me .by other Indians less imaginative than Mr. Das, that ho was really convinced, 
in view of the record of .Britisli Oovernnient policy in Ireland and in Kenya, 
that tho British stato.snian will not yield to demands for justioe, but will yield 
to threats nt force ; and further, tiiat he was under the impres.sion that the 
Indian and British Govorniuents could be driven to constitutional concessions, 
not t)y political and constitutional organization and action, but by the murder 
of policemen and the bombing of higher officials. 1 quoted and emphasized, as 
T had done on a previous occasion, the explicit warning whi.eh Mr. MacDonald 
laid given l.icforo he came into office, that, any such imagining was entirely 
mistaken and futile. 

Not to ur ImaMinATEo 

Ml'. Da,“ hail apirarontlv not nndcrslood that we meant what wo said, and 
that neither the Indian Oovornrncnt nor the British Oovernment was ever likely 
to be intimadated by this kind of action, or to abstain from tho be.st practicable 
methods of prt venting it. Had he not the repeated assunances of the Noodle 
Press that tlu' Lalionr Orn’cniment was “weak-kneed”?—had tried to force the 
Viceroy into commitments towards revision ?—was refusing him the powers 
he wa.s pressing for to .save Eiiroiieans from mas.saore?—that, if murders 
occurred, tho hood would bo on the Seeretar.y of State’s head—benause ho had 
encouraged ter.i'oi'isin—had unnerved tho sorvicres liy revoking (?) the Lee 
Report ? 

What I said was th.at “operations of secret murder societies are detestable,” 
tint that “it was not necessary for the British Croyernment to assume an attitude 
of high moral condemnation of Mr, Das as a politician, because of his believing 
it “expedient that the Britisli piililio .should be a.little frightened” by such 
demon-strations as the suptiort of tho Scrajgunj Resolutions, or because Ids party 
had organized bribery and intimidation in the Bengal Council. Why did I 
say tliis ? First, becamse the ofTieial expression of moral indignation is, obvious¬ 
ly, entirely' idle, addressed to tliose who are in .such a state of mind as to 
resort to these methods, and secondly, booauso, as I stated, “ft has been the 

39 
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continual policy of the party to which I belonij to repudiate all such forcible 
methods", quite independently of their moml turpitude, on tlie ground of tkoir folly 
and futility. In tJie face of wliicli words our anti-reform Press here, and their 
.jackals in India, had the impudeuoe to proclaim that the Secretary of State 
had not only “canonized” Mr. Das but had approved of political murder. 

The egregioirs Mr. Landon outdid himself in canting twaddle, and announced 
in the Daily Telegraph tliat “Simla” was rejoicing in the a.ssurance that 1 was 
about to bo forced to resign. Is it any wonder that, a.s I have said, Indian 
politicians are coming to despair of British intelligence, to .say nothing of 
honesty? ] think it probalde that a great man.y inoie fodian Nationalists now 
recognize the truth of what I then said than did so when I said it. Mr. Das 
himself ha,s lost “respect and influence,” as 1 expected he would, 

Mukder of OfficiaIjS 

_ The young man who murdered Mr. Day acted wrongly (the advocate at Ms 
trial even pleaded that lie was mad). No matter wliat may liave been the 
character of his motives, and quite independently of the damage which resort 
to such .action does to the internal moral and prospects of snccessftd progress 
of any political reform party, the cruel murder of public officials is wrong, from 
the common .standpoint of both Qhristianity and Hinduism ; and as Mr. Gandfii 
pointed out, its agent ought not to have been publicly eulogized. I imagine 
that Mr. Das committed himself to acquiesconne in a demon.stratioii winch the 
majority of his countrymen in.stinctively oondemnod, not because he himself 
thinks of asaassinafion as a venial action, or hecaiiso he believes that a free and 
stable Indian Government can be attained by exterminating British officials 
ana British _ residents, as the Soviet Dovernmont in Ru.s.sia conceived that a 
healthy_ Russian community could be established by exterminating the ruling 
propertied ^classes, but_ because he mistakenly and suiciclally thought an offer 
of constitufioiial concosaious could be extorted from (iio Oovemment of India 
or flora the Britisli Government by tlie fear that, if no such concession was 
promptly made, more Government ofliccrs would bo ranrderod. 

To any _ British Government, and most e.specialiy to a Briii,sli Labour Govern¬ 
ment w’hicli definitely condemns all methods of violence—disbelieves in that 
reliance on force wdiich the “Diehard” parl,v-Rcribes arc continually clamouring 
for aa the only method of governing India—(ho (lircat of onfrnge appears quite 
irrelevant to the question : ‘AVhat is the best form of constitution for India ?” 

No. IV. 

The British Outlook 

It is quite true that, so long as one nalion i.s arbiliruily AOV(?rried b.y another 
and cannot follow out its determination towards self-giAoirnrieiit by constitution¬ 
al political means, there will comstaiitly lie a danger thid passionate liatrcd may 
bo created in tlie minds of individuals wliicb may overpower Iheir rea.'^on and 
pafienee, and produce such horrors as Ihe asf-assinafion of Sir Ciirzon Wylie ; 
and that no amount of rcpres.sive police industry will permanently choke the 
.springs of criminal action so long as Ihc provocations continue. 

IMSIEDIATE REACTION. 

But the first and immediate reaction to sw-h outrages on any Government is 
necessarily that it .should take .s(ep,9 actually to juevent their occinTenee, and 
there is no interference with the legitimate lilierty of the .subject politically or 
otherwi.se, in its doing so, provided that the intention and oiganization of out¬ 
rage aetually exists. As I have said, there i,s ahvay.s danger in leaving 
to the police and to officials the respionsibility of judging whether .such 
intentions do actually exist, and no one. I am convinced, is more sensible 
of this danger than the present Viceroy of India, a former Chief Juslice of 
England, a political Liberal, and a member of a race which itself lias 
suffered injustice and oppression in all centuries and all over the 
world. But, so far as such Ooveinor.s, so far as the British Ijahour Party and 
Government, so far as Briti,sli Liberals, and eo far a.s the general feeling of 
the majority of Englishmen arc concerned there i,s no need for any such 
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warning signals. Their will to promote the realization of Indian political free¬ 
dom is as sound as that of any Swarajist. This is Avhy I feel the attitude of 
the Swarajists, in that Election Manifesto to which I have referred, to have been 
so regretahlo. 

DEi'iiORABLE Attitude. 

At the same time, I blame eou.ally, and I eopially deplore, the attitude to¬ 
wards Indian questions which olhains publicity in some leading organs of 
British public opinion, and wliich is coininonl.v expres.sed by those in England 
who are mod vocal on Indian political ciuestions. The .sort of stuff that is 
.sometimes telegraphed from India with i-ogird to European and official opinion 
there, can, I ihink, impose on very few people in India ; it does not impose on 
great nunibers of I'ecrders in England. 

Articulate commentary on Tndia\s pnUlie affairs is inthionccd chiefly by that 
quite small chess d our commuuity which is especially interested in Indian 
affair,s. This is a c lass consisting piincipally of retired Indian public servante 
civil and mililaio", tlioir families and their relations, who have npver freed 
their rninda frnn the tradition and ideal of a .spilendid Briti.sli administration 
of India for Iniia’.s good, through Mio finest pulflic, service that the world has 
ever seen. From none of the many men that I have interviewed, civil ser- 
vant.s, judges, Indian officials and otlans, European clergy, Iiave I heard 
anything cjorrcisponding to that attitude; lowards_ ^Indian politics which appears 
most proniinoiitly as the opinion of tin; Briti.sh aristociracy and the British 
popular Press--not from one .single person i-onneetod with India. 

Mk. .hrsTWR MAcEAnraE. 

T have heaid nothing but expre.ssion.s of regret and astonishment at the 
amateur imperlmences of Mr. .rnsticco MaoOardio in regard to tlio action taken 
by tlio Indian Oovornmenl and military anlhoritio.s in the case of General 
Dycir. or in regard to the princiiilos tliat should govern the forcible, suppression 
(if public disorder—the latter a nue-stion whii-h has been the continual concern 
of gc'nerations of practical admiui.st.nilor.s in all parts of tlio Empire, and for 
imirionncjenient on which Mr. .limtico MacGardio’s legal and judicial training 
had furni.shed him with no qnalilhvitions. ’ Yet tho di.spatcii of tho British 
Government;, arid the prononiicemeril. of the Government of India on this matter 
were denonmeed in leading journals hove; as weak-kneed^and traitorous, and as a 
cowardly pandering to the .sentimentalitic.s of the Swarajist party. 

Such dunderheadednoss does not even reflect the temper of responsible 
Consorwative Mit Istci'.s. I would ask Indians who may think so, rather to read 
what the pr'esent Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, said in Parliament on 
the Amritsar business. 

UNWET,(:oiiti'r NectissiTV. 

1 r'Pgard, and I know that Lord Reading and liOrd Lytton regard, the resort 
to special repressive metliods for' tlie ijj'ovontiorr of crime as a most ttnweleome 
necessity ; chiefly becamse such methods relegate tire protection of the commu¬ 
nity fj'om outrage from the citizens themselves, to arr officially controlled police, 
whicli political experienco shows can seldom, if ever, bo relied upon to be 
entirely nnpicjud'.eed and infallible', and which is always liablo in the oases of 
.some (if its agents to be actuated by vindictiveness, corruption or credulity. 

On the otlior hand, I regard the appeal which was made in the Swarajist 
Election Manifested to which I have j-effiriod, whetiier it was made in full 
sinceiity or' not, as ,an apiroal provocative of nnju.st prejudice and hostility 
again.st Engli.slmien who have siiKier-ely endeavourerd to e.o-operate in Indian 
libc'ratinir, an apiieal made largely to passion, prt'jndice, ignorance and fear, 
because all tfae.se ai-e cflectual r'c'cruifing agents for votes in a political contest, 
I tlioiigiit it a per-nieions dnenment, fratricidal in character and therefore suici¬ 
dal to tiro cause and purpose which it sought to advance. 

1 do not evoTioiato Mr-. Das, and I dorrfit if he would claim to be exonerat¬ 
ed from having by his attifrrde eondrtced to the encouragement of the 
same cmnol passions in the r'ovival of the activities of the Bengal Murder 
Societies. M'hen, some months ago, in an interview with a Press 
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correspondent he purported to warn the Indian Government that these societies 
were increasing their activities and were more dangerously alive than the 
Government understood, I doubted if he was really unaware that the Govern¬ 
ment knew a great deal more about them, and of his own moral responsibility, 
direct or indirect, intended or unintended, for that increased activity, than he 
professed to suppose. 

My judgment of Mr. Das, to put it shortly, is what 1 and my Labour col¬ 
leagues have always held with regard to the non-co-operationist boycott, or 
obstruction council-entry of his party, in (lie fir-st and second Council periods, 
that the political tactics and programme of non-co-operation are not things to 
be declaimed against as immoral, or attacked through the laws as seditious, but 
are politically inept, futile and self-debilitating, Tlie chief excuse for them is 
the stupidity with which Indian politics and the Nationalist movement are 
criticized hy that school at home wliicli is most articulate in the British Press 
(I except The Times and the Manchester Guardian) and wliich constantly dis¬ 
gusts and disheartens all intelligent men and women by its habit of talking 
about the “Strong Hand” and the “Straight Policy,” and the readiness of the 
whole Indian people to rally to the British Raj, if only it will stick firmly to 
the principle.s of Dyarchy and Dycrism. 

Rkasonablk Ceiticisms. 

May I add this '? In the course of my nine months of office, I interviewed, 
I should think, nearly 300 persons, Englishmen and Indians of various sections 
of the Indian community, on Indian aflairs. I wa.s impressed with tlie reason¬ 
ableness—notwithstanding their Irequent trenchancy—of tlie critiei.sms made by 
Indians, and I was even more impressed (because I bad had little previous 
acquiantanoo with that class) with the .soundness, cheerfulness and liberality of 
the criticisms predominantly made hy Eui-opoan.s of tlie non-official community 
in India, men employed in bu,sincRS and industry. Tlicy sliowed much more 
sense and Immanity than many of the people who .stieak and write most voci- 
ferou,sly on ,tlieir behalf at home. It appeared to mo perfectly clear that, in 
these relations, Biitish and Indians can and do get on very satisfactorily 
together, mutually serving the purpose of tiieir social life ; and that so far as 
there is exacerbation of racial feeling, it is piincirially the result of dissatis¬ 
faction with political subordination and the claims to maintain it. 

Moreover, almost without exception—and the exceptions even tlien wore of 
the kind that prove the rule—T found (lie public officers I interviewed fully 
appreciative of the cause and aims of Indian nationalism, sympathetic toward,? 
them, and obviously loyal in .spirit and intention to tlio purpose of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Constitution as a inean.s of approadiiiig those aims. The only 
dissatisfying impression I received of their mental attitude arose from the 
quite intelligible and perliap,s inevitable fact that many of them could no more 
suppress a tendency to regard the Swarajist political party a.s seditious revo¬ 
lutionaries. than Unionists would help regarding Mr. Parnell and Mr. Redmond 
in the same light, or than our liono.st Tories can help regarding the Labour 
Party as Bolshevists. One mmst make allowances. They have much to put 
up with, quite unjustifiably, from Swarajist methods, they are constantly 
vilified, and their acts and policy mendaciousl.y misrepresented in the Press 
and on the platform, and it is sui'prising that their tempers remain so good. 

Finally, it is manifest that most people who wiite and talk about India 
in our I’ress are ten or twenty years behind the times in their knowledge of 
what is going on in India, and of what is possible and what is imjiossible 
in regard to that country, the principles of its future administration, and the 
sentiments and intelligence of its people. That has to be remedied. 
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The House of Lords Debate 

On the Bengal Ordinance. 

Lord Olivier’s question and motion for papers on the Bengal Ordinance, 
■which he brought forward in the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Slat March 
1926, turned out to be a very tame performance as might have been expected 
in view of his own share of the responsibility for that particular instrument 
of repression. The ex-Secretary of State has all along given us to under¬ 
stand that he draws a marked distinction between the Ordinance and Regula¬ 
tion III of 1818, of the application of which in this connection he appears to 
disapprove. 

It is hardly surprising that Lord Olivier’s performance failed to hold the 
attention of the House. Their Lordships are somnolent at the best of times, 
but even the moat alert might be excused for some amount of boredom under 
the style of address affected by the late Secretary of State, It was a strange 
commentary on the importance which these “ elder statesmen ’’ attach to the 
affairs of the Empire that the interests of dogs (Bill introduced by Lord 
Banbury to prohibit the vivisection of dogs) drew a considerably larger 
number of peers than the elementary rights of India’s vast millions. 

The Government front bench was very sparsely tenanted. Lord Salis¬ 
bury was in his place as Leader of the House in succession to the late 
Lord Curzon. The Secretary of State for India looked none too happy 
at the side of his less-gifted rival, but bis general demeanour throughout the 
debate was of a kind which prompts an onlooker to ask how it was that 
this very non-chalant individual could have supported the dignity of the 
woolsack as Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Two ex-Viceroys were present—Hardiuge and Chelmsford—both of 
■them perhaps conscious of the fact that a new India has arisen since they 
held the reins of authority. Two or three other ex-Ministers were on the 
front Opposition bench, and about the same number of Liberals sailed as 
usual in the offing; but in no quarter of the House was any real interest 
displayed in a situation which ought to arouse the deepest concern of those 
■who claim that this Parliament must always bo supreme in Indian affairs. 

Lord Olivier’s Poor Showing. 

As far as Lord Olivier could be understood he seemed to regret the 
effects which had followed from action sanctioned by himself. He talked 
about the discrimination which ought to be made between those who are 
engaged in extreme political agitation and those involved in acts of criminal 
violence and intimidation. Ho ought surely to have thought of all this before 
and to have realised that the Ordinance, as well as Regulation III, was 
certain to he used against those who had made themselves objectionable to 
Government without any proof of their complicity in revolutionary crime. 

Lord Birkenhead, when he came to make his statement in reply, was not 
«low to fasten upon his predecessor the responsibility for his own proceedings. 
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So far as there was any controversy between the two men the present Secre¬ 
tary of State naturally got the beat of it, first because Lord Olivier’s position 
in the matter had been so equivocal, and secondly because he was in any case 
no match for the nimbler wits of Lord Birkenhead. 

The latter s statement, which was of considerable importanoo, had 
been well studied and was delivered with much emphasis. He spoke 
with very definite approval of the repressive measures sanctioned in Bengal, 
and he rubbed it in more than once that Lord Olivier had a very 
special responsibility for the adoption of these measures. He (Lord Birken¬ 
head) acknowledged their drastic character, he was convinced of their neces¬ 
sity, and he congratulated Lord Olivier on their success. Lord Olivier did not 
look particularly happy under this treatment, and he must have felt that his 
position was logically indefensible. There was a sharp sting in Lord Birken¬ 
head’s remark that his predecessor was quarrelling with his own progeny. 

Lord Birkenhead and Mr. C. R. Das. 

Having proved to his own satisfaction that the measures applied to 
Bengal had done much to improve the situation in that province, and having 
reiterated his intention to continue the application so long as it should be 
considered necessary, the Secretary of State turned to the statement of 
Mr. C. R. Das, which had attracted considerable attention in England. 

Lord Birkenhead offered a warm welcome to the conciliatory gesture of the 
Swarajist leader. But he contrived to put his rather cautious sentiments in 
a form which seemed to suggest that .Mr. Das’s statement was an acknowledg¬ 
ment of past association with or connivanoo at methods of violence. There 
was nothing in what Mr. Das said to justify this implication, and Lord 
Birkenhead would have acted the nobler part if he had been less grudging 
in his reception of the profforod olive branch. 

Lord Birkenhead on (Jo-oporation. 

His Lordship invited Mr. Das to tako the fui thor step of co-operating 
with the Government. Ho carefully refrained from saying what advance 
the Government would make in other directions. In view of the more 

friendly feelings which find expression in the overtures of the Bengal loader. 
Lord Birkenhead might have given an undertaking at least to reconsider the 
repressive measures which uro now in operation. All he did say was that if 
the Swarajists would co-operate with the Govorumont they would find the 
way open to the “progressive realization of respoiisible government in British 
India’’, which, of course, is no more than what Mr. Montagu promised 
eight years ago. There had latterly been very little of that real and honest 

partnership which the present Secretary of State professed to desire. Ho 

had a unique opportunity in the debate of doing something definite towards the 
attainment of that ideal. He ought to have made an immediate move in that 
direction without demanding of Mr. Das and his followers that they should 
forswear their political convictioiiE. 
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On the Civil Service Bill. 

The proceedings in the House of Lords on the 1st April on the Civil 
Service Bill were even more perfunctory than those of the previous day. 
The Secretary of State retailed to the House the main recommendations 
of the Lee Commission and explained the essential character of the Bill 
before them as a means of carrying certain of those recommendations into 
effect. He took up the old song about the Report of the Commission 
being a qompromise between what he called “ the Indian point of 
view ” and service opinion and he tried to make out that as between 
these two opposites the Government were steering a prudent middle course. 
He had no difficulty in persuading the House of Lords that this was a true 
view of the matter, but of course the real Indian point of view was never 
once mentioned during the discussion. It might have been expected that the 
two members of the late Labour Government, who addressed the House, 
Lord Olivier and Lord Chelmsford, would have set out (even if they did not 
agree with) the reasons which led India to oppose some of the main recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. But they were apparently more concerned 
with the task of keeping up the supply of English recruits for the services 
in India. 

liOrd Chelmsford is one of those who have been taking part in the recent 
crusade for re-popularising the Indian Civil Service at the various British 
Universities. He told the House that many of the young men at Oxford 
were still ready to go out to India rather in a spirit oi adventure than with 
any idea of adequate recompense; only they were afraid of insecurity of 
tenure, But India surely wants something more than English adventurers to 
man her public services. The main point was, in fact, overlooked by each of 
Liie three Peers who addressed the House. What India demands is the right 
to determine the extent to which non-Indians shall be admitted to the Civil 
uervico and also the conditions under which these non-Iridians shall serve, 
iue Bill now before Parliament is a denial of this right. Its chief purpose 
is to remove from the purview of the Indian Legislature some of the very 
limited powers already enjoyed by that body, and to that extent it must be 
described as a reactionary measure. Doubtless Lord Birkenhead thinks that 
the Bill confers a considerable benefit upon India because it will give the 
people of that country an opportunity of finding more money for the upkeep 
of a Service which British statesmen can never praise too highly. The real 
peril is (accordirig to Lord Birkeuhe.ad) that insufficient Englishmen of the 
right type will be forthcoming to fill tho gaps. In his view the problem is 
not whether there should bo 50 percent of suitable Indians in the Service, 
but whether wo could ensure there being 60 por cent of suitable candidates 
ill England, 

Lord Birkenhead did not for a moment realise that what he is asking 
Parliament in this Bill to do is to vote away £760,000 of tho revenues of 
India every year without the consent of tho elected representatives of her 
people. Perhaps ho thinks that is one of tho stages in that progressive 
realization of responsible government, to which ho made reference oil the 
previous day. Indeed, there was not a word in his speech to show that ho 
has any real understanding of tho Indian problem. But, of course, he had a 
]irofuae eulogy to pronounce upon tho labours of Lord Loe and his 
disinterested colloaguos, { The Ilindxi, 2Srd April 19S6). 
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Lord Olivier’s Motion on Bengal Ordinance 

Oq MAR(]H 31 Lord OLIVIER by iirovioiLS notine asked the Secretary oF 
State for India for information iis to the outcome of action rccontfy taken under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amondmorit Ordinance, 1924 and, in connection 
therewith, under Retrulation III of 1818, in Bengal, and as to the results 
of tho invostigatioii of the cases of T)orsoa,s arrested under that Ordinance or 
that Regulation ; and to move for Papers, 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, a few days before the late Government 
went ont of olliee there was promulgated l).y tho Govornoi-Genoral of India in 
Council, under the autliority (;oaferi-ed upon him by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, an Ordinance entitled the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinaco, a ciopy of which luis been laid on tho Table of the Ilouse^ together 
with certain memoranda and copies of the ,statemcuts made by tho Govornoi'- 
Ueneral in cormeclion with the Oidinaneo. Those statements and the tirdiuanco 
itself, sufficiently explain tho grounds on whicli the Ordinance was introduced, 
but I should lil;e to detfiin your Ijordships for a low moments while I give you 
a little preliitunary history as to liow the Ordinauce came to be introduced in 
the form it was. 

Last July tho Secretary of State for India received from the Governor- 
General a communication indicating that the Government of Bengal were becioming' 
dissatisfied with the power,s it had for dealing witti oonsiciracios for criminal 
violence. This criminal violence was organised by one or more secret societies, 
and .some reference has been made to it in the White Paper that has been 
issued. There had l)oen a sei'ies of robhoriAs with violence, and there had been 
two murders and several attempts at. murder directed against the police. One 
of those murders was that of a r»lico witness. Later there was another murder 
of a witness w'lo had given evidonee in acase hi'ought against one of the 
perpetrators of a criminal onlriige. The Governmont of which I was then a 
member rcceivr^d from Lord Rertding a communication asking what were their 
views upon this subject and indicating his own very .strong reluctanrje to take 
any action outside tho oi’dinary law- Ilis Majesty’.s Government wrote back 
entirely syinpalhising willi him in (hat. view and urging that ho should assist 
tlie Qovcrniiieiit of Bengal, if uetiiissary, lo rcinfoiue their polieo, and that sooner 
than bring in any exceptional legislation the Govoinment of Bengal should use 
whatovor powois they might hiive lor dealing with this special form of 
mime. 

There the mai ter I'estod for some weeks. Towards the end of August, how¬ 
ever, the Governor-General again telogiaphod the Secretary of State at some 
length stating that li(! was now convimifjd by tho representation.s made to him 
by the Government of Bengal that the OJ'dmary jiowers of tho law and even 
the extraordinary powers which the Government of Bengal have by virtue of 
what is known as itegnlation III, weie not suffioient to deal with these conspi¬ 
racies for criminal outrage, and that tho Governmont of Bengal desired to bring 
in a special Ordinance practically, as wo should say here, dispensing with the 
Habea.s Corpus Act for the purpose of dealing with those eonspii’aoips. He in¬ 
timated that unless .such measuro.s were taken lie could not find_ himself in a 
position properly to exorcise Ins rospoiisihilities for tlie prevention of crimes 
of tliis character and for tho protection of Ids police officers and other individuals 
from assassination or intimidation, or from otiiorwise being subjected to duress 
and violence for tho purpose of fomenting disorder in India and bringing the 
Government into a .state of powcrlossnoss. 

Consequently, we entered into corrostiondenco with tire Viceroy, who submit¬ 
ted an Ordinance, as drafted by the Qoveriuneiit of Bengal in complete accord 
with the Governor-General and tho form of that Ordinance ,so settled is that 
which you have before you at the present lime. It was agreed very precisely 
between the Governoi-General and ourselves that the Ordinance should not aim 
at an 5 r kind of political activity, whether that activity might or might not be 
described as seditious or I’evolid.iouai'.v oi- as likely to destroy public tranquility. 
The Ordinance was to bo carefully drawn so as to apply only to the commission 
of acts of violeniio or intiniidatiou or the organisation of such acts, as 
specified in the Indian I’enal Code. The whole Ordinance legislates 

41) 
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by reference to that Code and sets up in its Schedules only 
such offences as may be dealt -with under tlie Ordinances which are already 
included in the Penal Code. You will find in the First and Second Schedules 
on Page 12 of the White Paper a number of sections, numbering thirty-four 
altogether, beginning witli Section 148, which concerns rioting armed with a 
deadly weapon, and ending witli Section .bOti which deals with criminal 
intimidation; and also a reference to “any offence under the Explosive 
Substances Ac.t, 1908; any offence nndor the Indian Arras Act, 1878; and any 
attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of any of the above offences.’’ 
That Ordinance, as wo understood from the Oovornor-Oeneral, was sufficient 
for his purpose and we authorised it to bo introduced. 

It was not immediately introduced, and here I should porliaps point out to 
your Loi'dship.s that, a,s iliose who have read the Ordinanco will see. it is an 
Ordinance which gives very umisnal powers to the police and to the Administra¬ 
tion and which really takes .away from any one wlio is charged or proceeded 
against under it any prulcction for liiierty which the history of our Criminal 
Law and .lurisdiotion has (istablislied for onrselve.s. 1 .should like to ipiote—1 
could not put the matter more coiu-isely'-tho words in which Blackstone has 
indicated our own position in tliat matter, lie say.s: 

“To beroave a; man of life, or by violence to conli,scale his eslalo, without 
accusation or trial, would bo so gross and notorions an act of despotism as must 
at once convey tlie alarm of tyranu.v fliroiigliout the wliole kingdom. Rut confme- 
ment of the person”—that is proci.scly what tliis Ordinance aims at—“b,y .secretly 
hurrying him to gaol, nhere liis suffi;rings air; known or forgotten, is a less 
striking, and tlrerefovc a more dangerous engine of arbitrary government, and 
yet somotimes, wlien the iStat(‘ is in leal (ianger, even Ibis may be a necessary 
measure. Rut the haiminc.ss of onr Comstitniion is that it is not left to the 
executive power' to determine when flic danger of tire State is so great a.s to 
render this mea,sure expedient. For it i,s the Parliament only, or a legislative 
power, that, whonever sees irropcr, can autlioriso tlie Crown, by su,spending the 
Habeas Corpus Art for' a shoi't and limited lime, io imprison suspected pcrson.s 
without giving any reason for so doing.” 

The Oi'diiianco provides a special Ooru't for the ti'ial of pei'.son& accused or 
reasonably suspccrod, of any of ihe uffeucoH ,sct out in the Schedule, and the 
special Court is constituted of tln'oe Commissionei's, twp of whom must be 
either Judges ^ of ,ScK,sion,s oi' persons of the rank of; Session.s Judge,s, or persons 
who have pualiliod for app'.iiuliiient as Judges of a lligli Court. Judges of Sessions 
in India are not jnclicial officer,s, but are only Indian civil servants, or executive 
officers, and I think that all of us would rather be tried by a Judge of the 
High Court than Ivy an executive oflUjov, liow'eycr fair-minded and just he 
may Ive, i.s nevertheless a suboi-dinate of tho Oovernment. Further, in this 
Ordinance there is a pi'ovision that person.s who are interned, or directed to 
live under control, cauiiot be beard, before the two Commissioners who may 
be appointed to try thoir ca.se, by counsel oi’ ivleadcr. 

^ Further, among the m.'ui.y auomalie.s of thi.s Oi-dinauce, theio i.s a luovisipn tliat 
within one month of tho issue of an order by the Local (lovernmeiit, enabling the 
persons accu.sed to be assigned certain places of residence, or to be placed in 
^aol, "tho Local Government shall place before two por.son.s, who .shall bo either 
Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions Judges iiaving, in either case, exerci.sed 
for-at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional Ses,sion.s 
Judge, the material facts and circumstances in its possession on which tho order 
has been ba.sed or which are relevant to the inquiry, together witli any materials 
I'clating to the case wliich may liave subsequently como into its possession, 
and a statement of tlie ,allegation,s agaimst tho person in respect of whom tlie 
order lias hceii made and his answers to them, if fumished by him, and the 
said Judge.s shall consider tlie said matorial fact.s and circum,stanc,es and the 
allegation and an.swei's, and shall retiort to the Local Government whether or 
not in their opinion there is lawful and suffloient ctvuse for flio order.” 

That is to say, these commissioners are not even confronted with the 
accused, but are confronted with the written statements Ivy tho police, and tlie 
prisoner s written answmrs, if ho has made any. That cannot be a judicial 
inquiry. 
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What wero the reasons for the Qovornment of India considering that this 
drastic t)rde7’ was required ? It (ioines to this, that whereas under our 
own law any person may ari'cst and prevent any one whom he sees bent 
upon coininilting a crime, they h.ad had experience that in India 
it was prac.tically impossihle to oblain conviction in these cases. It was 
also the fact that where any person was suspected of giving evidence, 
that person ran groat danger of losing his life. Practically, the criminal law 
did not operate to prevent those things. They cnuld only bo prevented by such 
action being tiken by the police as c,oald not bo jnstified by evidence, because 
witnesses woidd lun soriou.s danger of being a-ssa.ssinated. Those were the par'ti- 
eular cireuinstances wliich justitied (ho Governmont of India in making the 
rej)resentation wliich they did -tliat they could not prevent these acts of crime 
without these .special powoi-s. 

However, tliat relates to only one 7 )art of the inalter. After the [iromulgation 
of the Onlinanco a question was asked in Parliament, I tliink in December last, 
as to the nnm lor of persons wlio had been arrested under the Ordinance, and 
Lord Winterton gave tlie information de.sired. I have not the statement at hand, 
but I think ho said that rifly-niiu'persoms had lieen arrested under the Ordinance 
and about foriy-.six nndei' Regnladon HI of 1818. That rather surprised me. 
heeause wo hid been irifonned by (hi.i Govornor-Oonera), before we authorised 
the frainirig of the Ordion,nee, (hat Regulation HI of 1818 was not snfRcient to 
give the Govornraeni- of Bengal (lie tHiv’cr which limy rciiuircd for preventing 
these crimes. Accordingly, wc gave (hem (he stronger measure which we 
presumed was sufficient to cover all cases: Nevertheless, a certain number of 
persons were arresfed and iii(:ci.'ji«l under Regulation Ill. 

WuAT Rkciuj.ation hi doks 

Now I want to romincl your Ijovdshiiis, lor a moment, of what Regulation 
III does, i will read the preamlile. It is as follows;— 

“Whereas reasons of Slab', emhraring ttie due maintenanoe of the alliance 
formed by the Britisli Government with foreign _ Powers, the 
prosco’valion of tnuioiiility in the terriforios of Native Princes entitled 
t.o its tP'otoctinn, an t. the sociirify of the British Dominions from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotion, render it necessary 
lo pilaco under iicr.soiial resfraint individuals against whom there 
may not lie sufficient ground to institute any .judicial 
tiroetodirigs.’’ 

They may in tiio.se circainislaiices be iiitcrtied and kept under restraint, .subject 
fo a report being' made from time (o lime to the Governor of Bengal, of any re¬ 
presentations made by the person so interned and confined. Your Lordships 
will see that the scope of Regulation 111 only applies to the danger of internal 
commotion, and has been resorted to on forinei- occasion.s when there has been 
reason to bcliev'i that it was necessary , in oi'dor to avoid inletmal commotion, 
that certain persons should lie arrested under it. l.!nt, as I liave said, it was not 
as wc understood it, tlie desire or iiilimtion of tho Government of India, in 
October last, to take action againsl i^ertaiii ihtsojis for fear (hey were engaged in 
internal commotion, but solely on the ground that they were believed to be 
engaged in acts of physical violence or intimidation. 

Reading the prijcocdin.gs of t]ic Legislative. Assembly on January 28 last, I 
see that a que.sti.iii was a.sked of tlio Home Member, Sir Alexander Mnddiman. 
with regard fo the ca.so of the men arrested under Regulation HI. His reply 
was- 

“As regards (ho persons rccondy arrestt.'d under Regulation III of 1818, the 
evidom-e ivas scrutinised by two Judge,s of ttie standing of Sessions 
.Indg'cs, wlio were .Naiistied dial ( here were reasonable grounds to 
Violieve. that all ilicsi' pcr.son.s were inenil)er.s of a revolutionary 
conspiracy and tliai, (heir being at largo involved a danger 
to the Stale.” 

But that is aot the purpose of the (irdinance, nor is it at all the purpose tor 
whicli the late Govornirieat, as 1 understand, appi'oved of that Ordinance being 
introduced. “A I'cvolutionary ptirpose” is a (ihrase very widely, or perhaps I 
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should say, yery stringGatly interpreted,, by persons connected with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Govornraent of Ireland, and the Government of this country. 
Anything which aims at altering the Constitution of this country is constantly 
denounced as being a revolutionary purpose. But the idea of the Government to 
which I belonged, in sanctioning such proceeiiings, was solely that such proceed¬ 
ings should bo addressed to repressing outrage and crime, definitely defined in 
these sections of tlie Code to which the Schedule of the Ordinance refers. 

I see tliat yesterday a Question was asked in tlie House of Commons by the 
hop. Member for _ Milo End. lie asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
this Question, whicli I had wished to ask of the noble and learned Earl oppo¬ 
site;— 

“Wliethcr there is any distinction between the men arrested under tiie 
Bengal Ordinance and those arrested under the Bengal Regulation 111 
of 1818; whctlier orders of detention under the Ordinance liave 
been substituted for these under Regulation HI in respect of all 
pi'isoners arrested in October, 1!)24 ; wliether it is intended to use 
■Regulatiou III again so long as_the Ordinance or the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, which takes its place are in operation; and whether 
all State prisoners are now under the Ordinance, with the exception 
of those who were arrested and detained before the Ordinance came 
into operation.” 

To tliis Lord Wintertoii replied ; 

“All the (lersons recently arrested in Bengal under the Regulation of 1818 
are now treated as arrested under the Ordinance, which permits 
less rigid treatment of individual case, and authorises the grant of 
allowance to their families.” 

Lord _ Winterton’s answer did not answer the Question which was 
put to him, a ((uestion whicli I want very definitely to put to the noble Earl 
opposite, that is to say. whqthor all persons who are now detained in Bengal, 
owing to the action tali.on in October last, are persons who are definitely 
detained under orders made within the scope and intention of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment. Ordinance, or whether there are a certain number of 
persona who are more or Ic.ss vaguely detained under Regulation 111 of 1818, on 
the charge of their being occupied in some kind of revolutionary agitation, 
or some ^ kind of intention to produce commotion, to the danger of the 
State, which is an entirely dirt'erent thing from the purposes for which the 
Ordinance was sanctioned ? 

Very aevere_ attacks have been made on this Ordinance in India on the 
ground,s on wliicli tiie.y would, naturally he made in the first place, becauiSe from 
Bie political point of view, it is a very good mini (Pappiti for an attack on the 
Government, on the pretext that it was introduced for the piirpo.se of‘repressing 
political agifion; and therefore the late Governor was Ihe more desirous, that 
any excuse ivhatever for saying that tiiis was aimed at any kind of political 
agitation should be without foundation. The Ordinance was .justifiod in the 
view of the Govornment of India on its morils and was justified in the view 
of Ids Majeslyls Government on the rcooinmoiidation of the Viceroy and of liis 
advisers in whose judgment as to its necessity wo had absolute and entire 
confidence. 

Akiiest of Mil. S. C. Bose. 

But; when we, come to the nuestion of Regulation HI, that is a little different, 
because, I find Hiat among those who were arrested under the provisions of 
Regulation III are throe gentlemen wlio are very c-onspicuous politicians. One 
of them IS Mr. Subhas Bose, the Chief Execiitivo Officei' of the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration and a man who has lieon coinmonlv spoken of as Mr- C- R. Das’s 
right-hand man ; Mr. Anil Baran Ro,y, a member of the Legislative Council and 
Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, also a member of the Legislative Oouneil. The allegation 
against the Covernraont of India is that these men have been arrested on poli¬ 
tical grounds under Regulation HI and were not liable to be arrested under the 
provi.sions of the Ordinance. The names of one or more of these gentlemen 
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woj'o montionod to luo in corrcspondraice bofoi'o tlio qiioslion of tlie Ordinance 
came un at all. and the operations in whicli if, -was represented that, tliey were 
engaged Avero dofinitol.v of a chai'actor whicli, 1 should have .‘^aid, fell absolutely 
witidn the fou)’ corners of tiie Schedules of this Ordinance and thero should 
have been no need wliatevcr, if these reirrosontalions wei’o correct, to .go 
outside the provision.? of the Ordinance and to airest tlioin under Regulation 
III. 

Youi' Le rdships liave read tlio Ordin.-incc', and you hnow that it provides for 
For certatin reports to lie made to tho Oovonmiont and tho Oovenror-Ooneral. I 
want to asli tho noble Earl, as 1 have told him I should ask tiiup lir.st of all, 
if he can tdl us what has practically been the upshot of tlie operations that 
have been cariled out, either under Itognlation III or the Ordinance, in demons- 
ticiting i.o the aatisfactioii of tlio (ioveriimenl of India that all the persons 
ari'csted ha'-e Inicn actually engaged in criminal conspiracy to commit intimi¬ 
dation, as ua.s intcndcxl hy the . Ordinance; socondly, what was. the reason 
originally fer the discrimination in the arricsts, a.s between Regulation III and 
the, Oi'dinanco, and whether that discrimin.ilion has or has not yet been done 
away with, because, as 1 have pointed out. Lord Wintertou’s reply in another 
place was entirely ambiguou.s ou that point, lie simply .said, they are treated 
as if they had been arre.stnd under \yariu.nt under the Ordinance. I want to 
know •wlietl.ier so far as their deteution is concerned, t.lioir (,;ase.s are absolutely 
covered by tlio schedules of the Ordiiumce. And generally, 1 hope tliat the 
noble Earl n ay lie able to tell us wlietlier, to his satisfaction and to the satis¬ 
faction of the Government of India, the ji.-issiug of Ike Ordinance .has justitied 
itself in the uinging under ricstiuinl of persons again.st whom criminal inten- 
t.ions luive been la-ovcd, and in the iireventiou of further outi'ago.s. I beg to 
move for Paters. 

Earl of Birkenhead’s Reply 

Tho SECRETARY OK STATE for India (The Earl of. Birkenhead); My Lords,the 
noble Lord, ill a tmio and tcmpi'r of wiiicli I have no right to complain, has asked 
me a niiiiihcr ofuuestions to whicli 1 must give some circumstantial answer, not 
only out of respect to tlie niodcralion wiih which lie has asked tlieni, but also to 
tlie re,s()oii,siblo po,siliou which he .so roccaifly liehi. The noble fjcrd has told your 
Lord,ships and unite rightly told you, (hat heand lii.s collerigues inade.thems.elvos 
responsible ft r an innovation iipun tiie ordinary methods of criminal trial i.n 
India whii’li h.is seldom, in its drastic character, been oxceedod either in this 
imuntry by what he (luitc rightly called tho smspension of Habeas Corpus, or by 
what, in Continental ay,stem of jurisprudence i.s more commonly known as tho 
declaration of a state of siege. 

The noble l.oi'd did not in any way exaggerate tlio severity of the course 
which he and hi,? colloague.s authorised the Viceroy to take. I have been 
brought up as nosi of lliose.who have spout tlicir times in tlie profes.sion of the 
law liavo I'ceii brought, U|), in these mattciis in an atmosphere of const,itutional 
i.'orrectitude and I must make it plain that when 1 lirst, became aware of the 
drastic, nature cf that wliicJi tlie noble Lord and his colleagues after tho fullest 
pos.sihlo discus,sioii by corn'sjioiidence, laid .sauctioned, I felt it my duty to 
exaniino with some care the justilication that wa.,s alleged before powers so re¬ 
markable, almost so unprecedented in India, were authorised. I am bound to 
say perfectly candidly tliat the result of tlie inve,stigatiou which I undertook 
lias been to satisfiy me tha,t tlie noble Loid, extreme as \va.s the coui'vso which he 
pursued, was absolutely justiiied having regard to tlie nature of the evidence 
whicli was Fiefote liim. iiuloed, I ihiiik he would have been lacking in lii.s duty, 
paiid’ul as if inu?t have been to him, .shat.lering as it mu.st liave been to the 
prei.iossoesioDS o ’some of those who were, his eolleagues, if he had not authoris¬ 
ed the course thit was adopted. 

One or two facts must bo a little more elaborately reoalled, .1 think, if I a.in 
to give a full answer to the nolile Lord. Revoiutionaiy conspiracy existed in 
Bengal botw-ion iho .years 11)12 and I!i17, which was only succossfully repressed 
wlien tho leaders were conlined under the provisions of liegulation HI of the year 
1818 and many of its subordinate membor.s dealt with under the Defence of 
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India A ot. Most of these persons were released after the Royal Proclamation 
of 1919. From the point of viow of the psyi-holoKy of sedition, it is worth 
while observing that many of those who were released in 1919 have since 
abstained frona revolutionary crime. To the romainder an amnesty was gradually 
extended, but a large number of those .speedily returned to their old methods 
and reorganised their old associations. 

Your Lordships will ask, and are certainly entitled to know how far this had 
become formidable at any period whic.h is relevant to the noble Lord’s Que.sfions. 
By the end of 1922 two main teirorist organisations, each of tlieni very formid¬ 
able, had been revived and now meinhers recruited, aims and ainmnuition mostly 
smuggled from abroad were collected, a new type of bomb was manufactured, 
and beyond all (pie.stion elaborate and carefully conceived projects for assassina¬ 
tion were devi.sed. During the year 1923 a aerie,s of outragc.s was perpetrated 
including a dacoity witli double murder at Kona near Howrah, and the looting 
of the Ultadingi Post Office in May, a robbery with murder in July, the Sankari- 
tolla murder and others which I need not more particularl.y mention. In 
January, 1924, Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta, and an attempt was made to 
murder Mr. Bruce in April, in lioth ea.se,s, as it apriears, in mistake for a most 
courageous and undaunted public sorvimt, Mr. Tegait, the Commissioner of 
Police- In March a Vionib factory was discovei'ed, _ and oilier activities directed 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection of arms were detected. 
Other crimes were planned and projeote of assassination coiitinuod to bo devised. 

Your Lordships may reasonably ask. what stops were being taken by the 
responsible Governuiont faced, as (he.v were, by a deliberafe and most formid¬ 
able oiu'broak of crime. Here let me make tiie only real ob.servation of dissent 
or doubt that I shall attempt upon the syiceeh of the noble Lord. I did not 
follow him with the complete precision which I .slionId have desired in the 
distinction which at one time f suspected him to be draNving between violent 
crime and revolutionary outbreaks. _ It seeni.s to mo that the line must he very 
finely _ drawn. I have no doubt in m.y own mind as io the distinction which 
!i precise speaker would draw. If a man, merely in an abstract way. reflects 
favourably and indulgently uyinn tho idea of revolution ho would not fall, in 
my _ judgment, eillier under Regulation HI of the earliei* Act or under the 
Ordinance for which the noUo Lord was responsible. If such a person, after 
reflecting favourabl.y— 

Lord OLIVIER; I did not .say rovolutioiiary outbrealcs. I should imagine there 
might be outlireaks in all political affairs. The words I uuotod were “revolution¬ 
ary _ coiiLspiracy’, and I (luoted them from Sir Ale.xander Mnddiman, I was 
distinguishing between a revolutionary con,si)iracy and crime. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD ; The noble Lord is surely aware that conspirae.y 
is a criminal oflbnec. J'hat must have occurred to t'lio noble Lord in the 
carrying out of his responsiWlities. Am I to understand that the 
doctrine of the noble Ijoi'd now is that a man who enters into a 
revolutionary conspiracy, which nnist mean a ciiminal oifence, to over¬ 
throw and destroy the Gon.stitntion by means of a rerolution, is not to be 
brought within_ the terms of the noble IjOrd’s Ordinance V I assure him that 
the terms of his own Ordinance would cover such a case. 

Lord OLIVIER ; That is just my point. If it was a conspiracy the arrest 
.should have been made under the Ordinance. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : I will tell the noble Ijord hory that arises in 
a moment. I was on a rather more important point, because it is fundamental. 
If 1 may refer to it, T would _ most earnestly advise him to study a little 
closely the criminal law relating to conspiracy, because it has a very great 
moral importance. Lot us at least understand one another, because if there is 
no difference of opinion it is not very mseful for mo to waste my time in 
discussing it. If there is a difference of opinion, I will endeavour in a few 
words to show tliat consisten(lv_ with the principlc.s laid down by the noble 
Lord himsoR, it can not servive any imiiartial and corapetant discussion. 
Conspiracy is a criminal offence. A conspiracy to sniivert the Constitution by 
revolutionary methods is a very grave criminal offence; few graver offences 
are known to the law. Men have been beheaded almost within the precints 
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of Riis building for tliat oUeueo in tliis coniitr.v. If fho noble Tjord and I are 
agrcod upon tliis point, 1 lunst. liotiertfly confcas tliat [ do not tliink mu(3li of 
liis distinction botwe.en rovohitionary oonspiracy and those .specific oUbnces 
whicli iic lias alluded to nioro compendioiLsiy as orinies. 

At the moinont when I diverged upon that topic 1 was dealing with the 
view which was taken by the (loverninent of Bengal, The Governor, a 
distinguishod member of this House and well known to luaiiy of us, Lord 
Lytton, took fioiu the lirst what, in my jiulginent was an eiilightoned view, 
and 1 am die more enconrae'ed to make that statement plainly Ry the fact 
that it was the view which was ultimal.oly ae.cepted liy my noble friend who 
asked me this ciuestion, 'I’lie view taken by fiOi'd Lytton, wiio was in the 
immediate centre of the gravest of those events, did not immediately 
recommend itsdf either to the Viceroy or to the Oovomineut of tho day. 

1 am bonnd to make it plain tliat m my judgment fjord Lytton, who was 
on the spot, gave wise adviee at tho time when he gave it. Cortain of the ring- 
leador.s in the e.irly part of 11)21 were arrested under Regulation HI of the 

Act of 1813. 'TliivS did not in fac-t e.hoek tlio inovoinont, and it became 

necessary P) devise .speeia) tneasnre.s wliieh ultimately, in the oircutnsfances 
unite accuiutol.v spoken of fiy the noble Lord, resulted in tho issue of the 
Ordiuam.'e. Mr. Das, of whom the iiolilo Lord lias spoken, admitted, rather more 
tlian a moii li hiRure the issue of llie Drdinani«, that tlioro was undoubtedly an 

anarchist nmvoment in Bengal, and slated that it was mucli more serioii.s 

than the au lioritios realised and (fiat it was growing increasingly difficult 
to supiuess it. 

Before passing to an aceonnf of the action taken tinder the Grdinanoe, for 
which t,tie nslile Lord lias asked, [ ouaiit, I think, to ompliasiso one point 
and that, is that one of tho m.iin tiecossiiio.s for employing special measures to 

eorabat oon.MV'irat ies of tiiis kind instead of resorting to tho ordinary provisions 

of the law, is the terrorism of witno.ss and juries re.sulting in a failure of 

justice liecatise the juries are terrorised from returning verdicts in accordance 
with the evidencf', and resulting, al.so. as the noble l.jord, 1 believe, would 
agree, in the murdor of witnesses and persons_ who confess or turn King’s 
evidence This formidable laih is the re.il. and in my judgment in a civilised 
country is tho only, jusiilicatioii for withdrawing from persons aeeu.sed of 
crime tlm inotection of the ordinary comse of law. If it he indeed establislied 
that suel) is the .state of feeling in (he country in W'hicli tliis exceptional 
method of trying erinu's is adopted, that no wifue.s.s can give ovidence witliout 
his or licr lif.i lieing endangeri.-d, tliat no jury can give an honest verdict 
witliout at once becoming a target for (he d-iggor of tiio assassin or the bomb 
of tlie inccnd ary -if that, iiideetf, lie e.stalilished, you have gone a great, tvay to 
jn.stify yonr rxoeptional legi.slation. 

The AiarnuE c.\se 

liCt me give two comparatively recent illustrafions of the reality of this risk, 
In the Aliporc conspiracy i-asp, ill v\liieli members of the rovolntionary group 
were put on trial luit were (.■ventiially aeuuitted., the relatives of tho apjoroyer 
were subjected in Galcutta to various forms of iiaras.smenf and bo.ycott. During 
the. course of the Irial, hi.s biotlier died. Owing to social ostracism, tho family 
wore unable to get people to carry the dead body to tho frariiing ghat. 
Kurther, ids sister, wlio was i'ng.i,ged to bo married, was thrown over by the 
bridegroom .as scon a.s the i-elatives heard (hat her brother wnas an approver in 
tho case. The apiirover himself was loros,s-e.\amincd for weeks on end by five 
different coiinml for the defence in circumstances wbicli iiraetically drove liiiii to 
the verge of insauiiy. lie wms unable to sleep in the jail, and was suffering towards 
the close c.f the tri.il from nightmare and hallucinations, it is no exaggeration to 
say that from ifie moment that man, doing his duty as an houe,st and foar- 
ICHS citizen, gave evidence which the olitcidat.ion of flic truth required, fie and 
everyone belonging to him were (l•eatlHl like pariah dog.s, and none of thoin could 
iiiivo gone abovd with any feeling of tramiuillity or security in the more vital 
matters of life. 

On August 22 last a bomli was thrown into a shop in Mirzatmr Street, 
Calentla, w liich belonged to an individual who was .snspeeted by the conspirators 
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of being a police informant, and wlio had been indicated by one of the conspira¬ 
tors as tile person from whom he had received a revolver for the possession of 
which he had been prosecuted and convicted shortly lieforo. The suspected in¬ 
formant was in tho shop at the time hut escaped. I tis comptmion was killed. 
Two_ persons wore arrested and charged with the offence, one of whom was 
Santi Chakravarti. Those two persons were fried in September, and the inry 
found both not guilty. Tlie judge agreed as rogaids Santi, and acquitted him, 
but ordered the rc-trial of tho other aemised. On Octoliei’ .'i, tire f)ody of Santi 
was found on the railway a slmrt distance outside Calcutta, .shockingly mutilated 
with tlie head entirely severed. 

Let me answer’ the .specific questions addressed to mo by the noble Loi’d as 
to tire action under the Ordinance and under tho earlier Regulation, and . .a,s to 
the reasons for tire discrimination, such as it wins, at the time of tho pi’omulga- 
tion of the Ordinance. Not realising at tliat moment—and the noble Loi'd, 1 
think, _ will agree that there was .some discussion, controver,sy and doubt about 
the point in thi.s country—tli,at fhc Ordinance wa.s so .soon to I’ocoivc tho sanc¬ 
tion of liis Maie.sty’.y Governmeul, those rc.spon.siblo in Jlengal confined 27 
Bengali terrorists under-Regulation III of 181H. Ifofoi'o tiro promulgation of the 
Ordinance warrants of ai-rest under tlris Itognlation bad already been i.ssued by 
the Oovernor-Gonoral in Council against 19 of the ringleader.s, and wei’e being 
held in )'oadiiic.s,s as it wa.s thought it might be nceo.ssai'y to ii.se them at any 
moment. When the Ordinance was pr-omnlgatcd on October 25, 1924, these 
nineteen _ were arrested, but, as a matter of convenience, tliey were ari’estcd in 
the first instance under the w.arrants already in existence irnder Regulation III 
instead of under' tiro Ordinanco. But on .lannai’y 19, 1925, it was clneided to 
transfer all these nineteen to detention under tlie tortn.s of the Or dinance, tlnr 
provisions of which are moi’e restricted Ilian those of tire Regulation, I believe 
that was cornplctdy teOinically accui’ato, Imt new wai’rants were even i.ssued 
whether it wa,s technically accui’ate oi' not: tho nolilo Lord may r-ost sati.sfied 
that the pers n.s detained—I will not say that they arc in a favourable position— 
lint they are being treated under tlie Ordinance and not under' the old Ordinaniie 
for which he is not respon.sible. 

That, I tliink,_ deals witli the matter which probably cansc.s anxiety to tire 
noble Lord. He did, indeed, use one trhraso or argninont which i was not able 
completely to follow. If I uiidorstood him aright, ho said Iris anxiotie.s were 
increased liy the cii’cuiti.stancos that he noticed that the names of throe vory 
well-known politicians occurred among the list of those nineteen who wei’i' 
arrested under Regulation lU of 181.S- ()n this point I did not complotoly follow 
the argument of the nolrle Lord. Did ho mean th;rt politicians could not commit 
any crime ? 

Lord OLIVER ; Not at all. I Ihouglit 1 made it clear' that it was unfortunate 
if these men could not be ari’estcd nndor the Ordinance, Inxause political capital 
was made in India out of the fru't tliat they wore politicians and had not treen 
arrested under tho Ordinance, but imder tiro Rogrdation. 

Tho EARL of BIRKENHEAD; The noble Lord will, therefore, be content with 
hi.s answer—namely, that tho warrant.s for their arrest were ali'oady i.s exi,stence, 
not on the ground they wore politicians tint that thG.y had committed these grave 
offences in relation to which every requirement of hi.s own Order-had been satisfied 
in dealing with these very people. Among these nineteen—I had better add a woi’d 
about this—three, as the noble fjOi’d .says, were persons of coiisidei'ablo pi-orninonce. 
They wore Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Chie.f Executive Oftlcei' of the Calcutta 
Corporation and a close associate of Mr. C. R. Das ; Mr, Satyendra Chandi’a 
Mitra, a Member of fire Legislative Council, and Mr. Anil Baran Roy. Socrefar-y 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committoo and a member of tho Logislativo 
Council. 

I have received, in the eoiirso of iny duty, and have examined, tho proceed¬ 
ings of the Government of India on wliich wai’i-ants of arrest under Regula¬ 
tion III were issued against tho nineteen, including the thi'ce pei'.soti.s named, 
and also tho reports of the two .fudges on each of their cases, and I have per¬ 
sonally satisfied myself that none of these men were ai'rc.stod for the ymniose 
of re.straining political aetivitios, however extreme, but because of their con¬ 
nection with conspiracies to commit oriinos of violence or to collect arm.s and 
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explosives for suck purposes. The Ordinance, as the noble Lord lias pointed 
out, reciiuri?3 tliat two Sessions Judges should review the facts. I was not 
quite sure whether the noble Lord was complaining of this provision. Ho said 
that most of us would rather be liiod by a High Court Judge than by an ex¬ 
ecutive ofliciu’, hut a Sessions Jndgi; cannot bo quite described as an executive 
officer. It it was indeed in the mind of the noble Lord to make any complaint 
that these matters should bo referred only to Sessions Judges, I would remind 
him that, tliis is liis own provision. It was not I that provided that these 
matters should be roferied to Rossious .Ridges, As a matter of fact periiaps the 
noble Lord has Ingottcu w!iy, but he was quite right in doing so. If he had 
said that thof-e matters should bo dealt with by two High Court Judges, you 
would havo^ been exposing yourselves to the risk of a very inconvenient conflict 
of jurisdictio 1 when demands were made by habeas corpus to move the High 
Court; you would have had the. faet that would have been a conflict 
of jurisdiefion dietweon Courts of eiptal autliority. Tlio noble Lord was entirely 
right in adopting the (mur.se bo djd, and f think ho should speak with bene¬ 
volent kindnc'ss of those to whom he gave this function. 

The Ordinance loquire.s that two Sessioms Judges sliould review the facta 
and circumstances under which any oirler has been issued against a person 
under the Ordinanoo aud toport to the Local Government whether in their 
opinion there is lawful and suHicieut. lau.se for the order. The Ordinance then 
provides that, the Local Govornuient, on receipt of the report, aluill consider 
and pass such orders thereon as appear just aud proper. I have made it my 
business, as was my duty, to ascertain the view taken by tliose Judges. I have 
di.scovered that tlie Judges have reported, in the case of all persons against 
whom the Oi'dinanco has hoeii used, that llu; Government of Bengal wore, in 
the opinion ol tiio Judges, itisfificd in applying the Ordinance. I have 'also 
ascertained, as was cqiwlly my duty, that ihe Bengal Government, after an 
independent exarainadon, has s,atislicd itself that the Judges were right in the 
view tliei' took, T'liercforo, we find (he lu-ovi.sion of the iiolile Lord functioning 
in every way ,as he must have desired and conceived if everything went 
satisfactorily. 1 can assure him, so far as 1 am concerned, that tlie dice have 
nowhere been loaded against tbese men, and nowhere lias there been any 
critical suspicion oi’ any tendency towards inhumanity. The only desire has 
been to see (hat the (xmditions which the noble Lord rightly accepted as 
necessary condition.s to action should bo coniiilotely satisfied. 

Tlie Oi'dinanco, which was tiromiilgatcd on October 25 and had force only 
for six iiumtln, has now l»eeii replaced by two Act.s. A Bill to continue its pro- 
yisions fur fiv'O year.s was placed before the Bengal I^egislative Council in 
January, but leave lor its iiit.rodiudion was I'efused. It was certilied by the 
Governor as biing essential for (lie discliarge of his duty for the administration 
of .Tu-stico, anc: the Act was a.ssentod to tiy the King in Council on March 17 • 
after it had 'aid on the Table of Ijolli Douses of Parliament for eight days’ 
during wliiiJi 1 am .sure it attracted the attention of the noble Lord. There 
were two clauucs in the Ordinance whicJi could not be enacted in the Bengal 
Council. One gave per,sons tried under it the right to appeal to the High 
Court, and another deprived the High Court of the power of issuing a writ of 
'habeas corpus’ in the case of yiorsous detained under the Ordinance without 
trial. A Bill containing these provi.sioii.s wa.s introduced in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It wms rejected by the As.sembly hut passed as recommended 
by the Governor-General in the Council of State. The Governor-General, I may 
inform your Loidsliips, is about to bring tliis certified Bill into force as an Act 
at once. 

I have only one or two brief ohsei'yalions to add. As regards the general 
enect of the inoasures taken, it is sifjnifkjant tliat the promulgation of the 
Ordinance coin-nded witli a marked improvijinent in the situation in Ben^j-al 
and it is clear tliat for tlie moment at all events the terrorists’ plans and as“so- 
ciatioiis have been disorganised. I give the credit for that to the noble Lord 
the Goyerrimont of India mid_ the Government of Bengal, but I must make if 
plain that attempts are still being made to recruit and collect arms and to carry 
on propaganda n favour of violence. Tliese activities require, and they will 
receive, unremitting vigilance. The powers conferred by the Ordinance ’ must 
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at present be continued. The existence of these powers, apart from tiieir 
exercise, operates as a powerful preventive. One notable feature is that the 
morale of the police has been strensthoned and tlie forces of law and 
order feel that they can take eflective initiative. Tliere lias, as the noble Lord 
knows well because he had to face it when he was in oilioe, been considerable 
agitation in the Press and among politicians again.st the Ordinance, but there 
are no indication.s of any deep and widespread resentment aniong.st the general 
public, either in Bengal or elsewhere. 

Appeal to Mk. Das 

It has been reported in the Press that Mr. Das has issued a statement which 
every true friend of India believing it to be sincere must warmly welcome. 
I have not liad a full report of that speech, but founding myself on the fullest 
report which the Press has made available, 1 understand that he lias ex-pres.sly 
and formally disassociated himself and his Party entirely from all forms of 
violence and that ho h,as given utterance to a plea to the youth of Bengal to 
abandon the adofition of all .such methods. Mr. Das asks ns. according to the 
fullest report I have obtained, to ‘‘lay aside undue .suspicion.” There is nothing 
which I am inoro anxious to do iu dealing with the I'C.sponsible tru.st which I 
have to some extent in my hands at tliis moment, there is nothing that I would 
more gladly do, than to lay aside any suspicion. I sliali watch for the results 
of this appeal to tlioso who accept his guidance and act under his advice, with 
hopeful interest. If I see that the rovolutionary societies begin to atropny for 
want of monetary and moral suppoit and that tlio ehannel.s of communication 
between the political and the anarchical world are eli'oetively closed, then indeed 
a new era in Bengal will have begun and the need for what Mr. Das calls 
“repression” will liavo disappeared. 

But lot there be no ambiguity atiout tliis. When Mr. Das speaks of “repres- 
sion’Lhe apparently means the repression of political opinion, and he wants 
to put this interpretation into our mouths also. But His Majesty’s late Go¬ 
vernment, who sanctioned this legislation, and the present Government, and 
tho Govornmont of India, and the Government of Bengal, have constantly and 
justly repudiated any such intention and any such TU'acIice. The repression 
which the Bengal Act contemplated is the repression of crime and no one 

who is not a criminal is entitled to expre.ss a grievance against that 

legislation. I invito Mr. Das—and I have not used m the course of this 

debate a har.sh word about him—lo tal;e a further step. He has 

publicly dissociated himself from “iiolitical assassination and violence 
in any shape or form.” I make allowance for tho difficulties of position, 
hut 1 suggest that a consoientiou;-' c.itizon cannot quite stop even_ there. 
I ask him to go forward and co-opcralc with the Govci-nment in repressing the 
violence which he deprecates. If he will do that he will find that the way 
is open and easy for that whicli we all of ns desire—co-operation between the 
British Government and Indian political partie.s with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an integral iiart of tlio 
Empire upon the understanding of a real and honest partnership. Tliat road 
still remains open to be trodden by the population of India, but never will the 
goal be reached upon roads of riolenco attended by desperate crimes. 

Loud Olivier’s Satisfaction 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, I am very glad to have, been the occasion of eliciting 
from the noble Earl both the reply to my question and also the concluding part 
of the observations that ho has addro,sse(i to you. With regard to the subslance 
of his repljf to iny question, I sliould like to say this: He referred to my 
having criticised the restriction of tJie jurisdiction of those cases to Sessions 
Judges, for which I myself was, as he says, respon.sible. I simply pointed out 
that Sessions Judgo.s do not always enjoy in India, or even horo, so much con¬ 
fidence as members of the High Court, and that consequently it was the more 
necessary that we should have, and that India should have, an assurance from 
so high an authority as the noble and l&amed Earl that ho personally, follow¬ 
ing the personal examination of that high judicial authority, Lord Reading, had 
examined these cases and was satisfied that all of them—and I take his 
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assurance as a personal assurance—strictly came within the intentions of the 
Ordinance as being cases wliere a criminal intention had been proved. That is 
what I wanted to elicit. I am only rather sorry that I cannot, I suppose, 
with any snccess, press him for facts. I. would have liked .some definite state¬ 
ment as regards the precise character of tlie offences that had been gone into 
and had, in tlie opinion of the Grovernmeut, liecn proved against those arrested, 
I do not kncov whether ho can give any indication— 

The EAR.ij of BIRKENHEAD : The noble Lord will realise that this is too 
important a question to answer on the simr of the moment. It he will write to 
me I will coasidcr it. 

Lord OLI VIER: I am mucli obliged to tlie noble Earl, and beg leavo to with¬ 
draw my MiDtion. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


I' 
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THE INDIAN SEEVICES BILL 


HOUSE OF LOBDS—APRIL I 1925 

On April Ist, in the House of Lords, Lord BIRKBNBEAD, moved the second 
reading of the Q-overnment of India (Civil Service) Bill, which, he said, would have 
great consequences to India. Its Parliamentary fortunes were too long delayed 
by successive accidents, attended with estremo anxiety by many lueritorious 
public servants, to whom its passage meant much. The provisions of the Bill, 
he said, were limited in scope but wore essential in the form in which they 
were submitted to Parliament if Government were to carry out their decision 
to accept and enforce the main recommendations of the Lee Commission. 

The Lfj; Recommendations. 

The recommendations were aimed on the one hand, at removing certain 
anxieties—financial aud others—from the Services, and on the other hand, at 
satisfying Indian opinion that the principles underlying the Reform scheme 
would be observed in Service administration. He emphasised that the recom¬ 
mendations were a deliberate compromise between tlie Indian viewpoint and 
Service opinion and, in approving them generally, the Imperial Government 
steadily kept in mind the need for maintaining the balance between the two 
viewpoints. Lord Birkenhead said no useful purpose would be gained by 
ignoring the fact that there wore two viewpoints between which those responsible 
for the Government of India, either in India or in England, must steer through 
a prudent middle course. 

Lord Birkenhead dealt in detail with the recommendations which 
would be benefiting the Services and which had been accepted. As regards tlie 
increases in pay and pensions and the grant of passages to officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile, he.estimated the cost for this relief would bo £750,000 per 
year—not an inconsiderable allowance. 

Lord Birkenhead then dealt with the recommendations designed more parti¬ 
cularly to bring tlio organisation of tho Services into accord with the existing 
Constitntioii, namely, tlie provineialisation of certain services, the control of the 
Central Services by the Government of India instead of by the Secretary of 
State with certain reservations, and the accelerated Indianisation of tlie Civil Service 
and the Police. Ho said that these measures; which in tho aggregate filled the 
opposite side of the scale in a sort of equipoise, which determined the conclusions 
of the Commission and, especially Indianisation, were criticised on the ground 
that it would swamp tho Indian Civil Services and impair their efficiency. 
Lord Birkenhead said it was only fair to the present Parliament, their immediate 
predecessors and the Montford Government, to remember that if blame was 
to be implied in the inception of Indianisation, he certainly, holding his posi¬ 
tion, could never concede it was not of modern origin, and was not the product 
or the child of any one of those Governments. 

Indianisation Question. 

Lord Birkenhead pointed out that the terms of Section 96 of the Government 
of India Act only reproduced the provisions in India’s Magna Gharta with regard 
to no native of British India being disabled from holding office under the 
Crown in India. That had been acclaimed as indefeasible in law and 
unanswerable in justice for over a century, and this section which was still the 
governing principle of our relation with India was supplemented in the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919 by the express announcement that it declared that tlie 
policy of Parliament was to .provide increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of Indian administration. Therefore, confronted by principles and tradi¬ 
tions, whioh he was bound to observe, he unhesitatingly concluded that it was 
his duty to. support the very delicate compromise reached by the Lee Com¬ 
mission entirely with one exception which need not disturb the generality of 
his statement. 
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Lord Birkenhead pointed out that in 1924 the Indian Civil Service had 
17 per cent Indiana, the Police 11 percent. The increase o£ Indians in 15 
to 25 years to 50 per cent was not a very violent change and should not 
prove too rapid a progress in giving effect to the policy of Parliament 
declared in the preamble to the Govornment of India Act. But let the 
House have no delusion. The jmssibility of maintaining that balance and 
relying 011 that balance to provide a competent and reliable Civil Adminis¬ 
tration for India must always depend upon Britain’s contributing the very 
best young men Bi'itish schools and Universities could provide, 

It was equally true, though no comparative statements regarding it were 
desirable or possible, that the standard of recruitment in India of the Civil 
Service GlKccrs must en.suro that men of the best br.ains and the best 
character and calil)re wore suiqdied to rcpro.sent Indian population. His very 
grave anxiety at present was not connected with the movements and' 
tendencies in India, grave and menacing as some of them had been. In 
attempting to view the matter in its cool perspective ho was not very gravely 
alarmed by them. His grcal.cst atixioty for the moment was that since 1924, 
the best Civil Service in the world ha<l shown signs of lack of popularity. 

The number of candidates for the Indian Civil ,Sorvico had distinctly 
and gravely declined since the war, and undoubtedly one explanation was 
that war hal killed many of those who would have naturally competed, 
disabled many others, and atrophied the spirit of adventure in many others. 
He had no dc'ubt that the overcrowding of other professions, the comparative 
security still offered by the Civil Service and the very high spirit of 
adventure of the British youth would redress the balance and restore the 
numbers of candidato.s. Cut .at present the number was insutlioient, and 
failing improvement our problem might bo not to discuss whether there 
should be 50 per cent suitable Indiaii.s, but to ensure that there were 50 
per cent suitable candidates from Britain. 

Ho bad taken such stops as he could, ably assisted by many Englishman 
with special and distinguished knowledge of India, who had been good 
enough to visit t'nivorsitios on his invitation. He had visited some Univer¬ 
sities and contemplated further visits, and was not without encouragement 
from mootin;; students and tutors that twelve months hence, if ha was still 
in the s.ame position, ho would bo able to give the House better reassurances 
upon a i)oint so vital to the future of India. 

Lord Birkenhead then proceeded to deal with two measures accepted 
in principle by Govemmorit. Firstly, dealing with the reorganisation of the 
Medical Services with a view to separating the Civil from the Military 
Services, he said that the detailed proyrosals of the Government of India on 
the subject wore expected shortly. Secondly, he referred to the constitution 
of a Public Services Commission, rogarding which he had bean closely 
discussing with the Viceroy for weeks, and said that a conclusion had not 
yet boon I'^ached. The difficulties wore enormous. Firstly, they had to 
detormiiio uhotlier such a body .should be subordinate to the Governraont of 
India or indopoiidoiit of them in its doci.sions, and .secondly, they must decide 
whether it should bo allowed to invade some of the functions of the Secre¬ 
tary of iState. 

Lord Birkenhead hoped he was most unlikely to allow any question of 
dignity of his office to collide with public interest, but he was bound most 
41(a) 
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carefully to safeguard the Civil Servant's right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

Lord Birkenhead concluded bia speech by paying a warm tribute to the 
devoted labours of the Lee Commission and said that be and other members 
of the Government felt some doubt with regard to soma elements in the 
Report but as they agreed with the Report generally, they decided to accept 
it as a whole believing that when its perspective was examined it would be 
found that the Commission had discharged its task adequately, competently 
and sympathetically. 

BILL REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 

Lord OLIVIER welcomed Lord Birkenhead’s action in inducing 
Lord Meston and others to go to the Universities to recruit for the Indian 
'Civil Service. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said he had been residing in Oxford and learned 
the difficulties of the undergraduates with regard to the Indian Civil Service, 
namely, a feeling that there was a certain insecurity of tenure. He was of 
opinion that, as far as they could see every candidate for the Civil Service at 
present could be assured that he could safely enter the service and bo sure of 
a life service in India. 

The House then passed the second reading of the Indian Civil 
Service Bill which was next referred to the Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The Provisions of the Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill amending the provisions of the 
Government of India Act by exempting proposals of expenditure upon 
certain salaries, pensions and other payments from submission to the Indian 
Legislatures and enabling the rules made under the said Act relating to the 
Civil Services of the Crown in India to be dispensed with or relaxed in 
■certain oases. 

The Bill provides for the amoiidraont of sections 67-A and 72'D of the 
Act as from 31st March 1924. 

SALARIES AND PENSIONS 

The following paragraphs will be substituted for paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of sub-section (3) of section 67-A :— 

Paragraph 3. Salaries and pensions payable to or to the dependents of (a) persons 
appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretaiy of State in Council ; 
.(b) the Chief CommiBsioners and Judicial CotnmisBioiiers ; and (c) Persons appointed before 
1 St April 1924 by the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council or by the Local Government to the 
Services or posts clasBified by Rules under this Act as Superior Service or posts. 

Paragraph 4. The sums payable to any person who is or has in the Civil Service of 
the Grown in India under any order of the Senretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General-in-Council or the Governor made upon appeal to him in pursuance of the Rules 
made under the Act. 

The following paragraphs will be substituted for paragraphs 4 and 6 
of sub-section 3 of Section 72-D :— 

Paragraph 4, Salaries and pensions payable to or to dependents of (a) persons appoint¬ 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; (b) 
Judges of the High Court of a province ; (c) the Advocate-General; (d) Persons appointed 
before Ist April 1924 etc., as above. 
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Paragraph 6. Sums payable to any person who, etc,, as above— 

The following provision will bo added at the end of sub-Bectiou 3 of 
each of the Sections 67-A and 72-B ; 

For the purpose of this sub-section, the cxpresBion “salaries and pensions’’ includes 
remuneration, allowances, giatuilics, any contributions whetlier by way of interest or 
otherwise (roni thi! revenues of India to any provident fund or family pension fund and 
any other payments or cmolumeuts payable to or on account of a person in respect of his 
office. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE'S CONTROL 

The following sub-soction will bo inserted at the end of Section 96-B 
of the Act. 

No rules or other provisions made or confirmed under this section shall be constructed 
to limit or abridge the power of the Secretary of State in Council to deal with the 
case of any jieraonB in the Civil Service of the Crown in India in such manner 
as may appear to him just and equitable and any rules mailc by the Secretary 
State in Council under sub-aectkm (2) of the Section delegating the power of 
making rules may provide for dispensing with or relaxing requirements of such 
rules to such an extent and such a manner as may be prescribed provided that 
where any such rule or provision is applicable in the case of any person tho case shall 
not he dealt with in any manner less favourable to him than that provided by tlia 
llule or provision. 
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Interpellations in Parliament 

HOUSE OF C0MM0NS~16TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Political Conditions in India. 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked for a day to discuss the political conditions 
in India and the policy of His Majesty’s Governnaent in connection with the 
agitation for immediate alterations in the Reform Scheme. 

Mr. BALDWIN replied that it was impossible to grant a day before 
Easter without disturbance to public business and that Government was of 
opinion that there was nothing in the existing situation in India warrant¬ 
ing such disturbance. 

Steel Bounties. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD .assorted that the fresh assistance which the 
Government of India had recommended to the Assembly to be given to 
the Tata Steel Company was more than the Tariff Board had recom¬ 
mended ; and he asked whether the Tata Company had accepted any State 
control in return for the largo and exceptional State assistance ; whether 
any recommendations on the sub.iect came within the terms of reference 
of the Tariff Board ; and what was the estimated annual payment of the 
Tata Company, both under the bounty and under the earlier protective duty I 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE, for Earl AVinterton, replied that the rates of 
duty recommended by the Tariff Board were mostly higher than the bounty 
voted, but for the reasons explained in the Government of India’s resolution 
of November 27, 1924, the bounty was likely to be more useful to steel 
manufactui-ers during the year in which it had boon \ rted than the extra 
duties would have been. 

The answers to the second and third parts of the question were in the 
negative. It seemed likely that the full amount of Rs. 60 lakhs, fixed as 
the maximum payable as bounties, would be paid. The Protective duties 
previously granted did not involve any payment to steel manufacturers. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD said that Mr. Ormsby Gore had not given the 
total additional profit that the Tata Company had made under the original 
protective duties, which were extra and in addition to the bounties. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE replied that it was quite impossible to say what 
the additional profits wore. 

Sir Frederick AVISE asked whether the alteration was duo to the rise 
of the rupee, and Mr. Ormsby Gore was understood to say that he did not 
think so. 


Expulsion and Arrest of M. N. Roy 

The Indian agitator, M. N. Roy was the subject of a verbal duel 
in the Commons between Mr. George Lansbury (Lab, Bow and Bromley), 
and the Hon, Mr, W. G. Ormsby-Goro (Under-Secrotary for the Colonies.) 

Mr. LANSBURY asked if the Indian Govornmoiit proposed to arrest 
Roy, it and when he returned to India, what was the nature of the 
charges against him, and whether Roy over actively organized a violent 
unheaval in India. 
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Mr. ORMSBy GORE replied that Roy was one of the accused in the 
Cawnporo conspiracy case. The charges were explained in the High 
Court’s judgment in the appeal recently presented to Parliament. Tha 
same judgment contained particulars of Roy’s advocacy of violence and 
directions for its organisation. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked whether the Minister was able to state 
whether Roy ever participated in violent enterprises against the Govern¬ 
ment and whether any body else had. Mr. Ormsby Gore again referred 
to the High Court judgment. Thereupon Mr. Lansbury asked whether 
Mr. Ormsby-Goro had read the judgment and whether Roy ever said 
anything approaching the kind of violent language used by Sir Edward 
Carson, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law in connexion with the Ulster 
business. Mi’. Gore said that the question did not arise, .Mr. Lansbury 
retorted that it did. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA asked whether any representation had been 
made to the French Government in order to secure the expulsion of 
Mr. M. N. Rcy from Franco. Mr. Chamberlain replied in the negative. 

The Bengal Ordinance and Cawnporo Trial. 

Replying to Mr. Lansbury .Mr. ORMSBY GORE said that 303 persons 
in India, including 261 Moplahs, bad been imprisoned, or wore under 
surveillance under Reguletion III and similar measures. He believed 
that 60 were arrested under the Bengal Ordinance and added that many 
persons imprisoned for what Mr. Lansbury called political offences had 
been guilty of actual violence. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked whether the Government intended to publish a 
verbatim report of the evidence given for and agaiiist the prisoners in con¬ 
nexion with the Cawnporo Conspiraey trials, Mr. Ormsby Gore replied in the 
negative, and added that Lord Brikonhead thought that the High Court’s 
judgment in the appeal already presented contained an adequate state¬ 
ment of the facts of the case. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA, asked for information regarding the existence of 
conspiracies ir. Bengal. Mr. Ormsby Gore referred to a recent White Paper, 
and added that further information on the subject was shortly to ba 
presented. 

Mr, Sakiatvala further asked if there was any satisfactory evidence to 
prove the existence of the conspiracies, besides the bare statement that they 
did exist Mr, Ormsby Gore replied that the Government of India would 
give ample evidence to that effect. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS~23RD FEBRUARY 1925 

Akali Prisoners. 

Mr. John SCURR declared that frequent complaints had been made 
with regard to the infliction on prisoners in Nabha Jails of the punishment of 
Oidar and Kut, s\ipply of food and its poor quality, and that prisoners were 
kept for long ])6riods without water. He .suggested an impartial inquiry into 
the administration of Indian jails. 
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Earl WINTERTON replied that he was not sure whether Mr. Scurr 
was referring to the ordinary iails of the State or the temporary camps for 
Akali prisoners, and pointed out that the Inspector-General of Prisons in the 
Punjab had reported that the conditions of the latter were generally 
satisfactory, including a liberal scale of food and an abundance of water. 
Earl Wintorton was not aware that the grounds of complaint suggested in the 
question existed in the case of ordinary jails. It was announced shortly 
after the British authorities took over the administration of the State that 
the jail administration was being thoroughly overhauled. As regards jails in 
British India the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20 presented a very full 
report, and the answer to the last part of the question was in the negative. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr with regard to the alleged punishment of " Kan 
Parade ” inflicted on C. Earn, an ex-prisoner in Mooltan jail, Earl Wintorton 
said that he had heard nothing about this case and that ho would bo glad to 
have an inquii y made if Mr. Scurr could give him details of the allegations. 
The form of punishment described was, of course, unknown to the penal code. 

Keplying to Mr. Scurr’s question with regard to Vesawa Singh subjected 
in Mooltan jail to the punishrnoiit of Gidar and Kut, Earl Winterton said that 
he had seen only a newspaper report of the libel suit which apparently 
was still sub-judice. He understood that the prisoner did not allege that 

he himself was punished in this iiuito illegal way. The Government of 

India was being asked to report on the case. 

Deaths in Prison 

Mr. G. LANSBURY asked how many prisoners charged with offences 
in connexion with political or Trade Union conspiracy or agitation died 

in prisons in India during each of the years 1919 to 1924, and how 

many of those who died wore imprisoned without trial. 

Earl WINTERTON I'eplied that statistics hitherto received from India 
did not relate to any year beyond 1922, and did not state tho parti¬ 
cular offences with which ordinary prisoners w’ero charged. The reports 
did not discriminate between the deaths of prisoners already convicted 
and the deaths of prisoners still under trial. The actual rates of 
mortality in the years from 1919 to 1922 wore respectively 26'63, 
19'76, 20'36 and 22T3 per 1,000. During the three years ending with 

1921 no deaths occurred among persons imprisoned or under surveil¬ 
lance under Regulation III of 1818 and kindred regulations, but in 

1922 there wore 14 and in 1923 four deaths of Moplahs detained in 
■connexion with the rebellion of February 1921. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON drew attention to the fact that medical evidence 
showed that 98 per cent, of the children born in the industrial area 
of Bombay wore drugged with opium so that they might sleep and 
not cry for food while their mothers were working in factoiios. He 
declared that infant mortality in Bonibay was 666 per 1,000 compared 
with 80 per 1,000 in London. 

Asked as to what stops he proposed to take in the matter, Earl 
WINTERTON replied that Lord Brikenhoad had been informed that the 
Government of Bombay was considering the question of the adminis¬ 
tration of opium to children, According to official statistics infant mortality 
in Bombay was 178T1 per 1,000 and 666. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON declfirod that the figures in his question were- 
supplied by vSir rjOslia Wilson. Earl Winterton replied that the figures- 
included in his answer were from an official report of the Government 
of Bombay. Mr. Johnston gavo notice that in view of the unsatisfactory 
nature of Earl Wintorton’.s answer ho would raise the question of 
adjournment it the o irliost opportunity. 

Iridianisatiori of the Army 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked about the attitude of the Government 
towards the proiiosiil recently made in the evidence before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee to Indianise tbo Army in India- 

Jlarl WINTERTON said that Government of India was still con¬ 
sidering the -eport of the Miuldima]i Gommittoo and he was unable to 
make any statement at that raomoiit. 

Replying to Sir Frank Nelson Earl Winterton stated that legisla¬ 
tion was noorBsary to give effect to tho findings of the Loo Commission 
and it would take tho form of an amonding bill to the existing 
Government (if India Act. 

Trade Facilities Act. 

On tho 74th FEBRUARY tho House agreed to a financial resolution 
increasing the amount of loans under tho Trade Facilities Act for which 
Government guarantoos might bo given from Gfi to 70 millions sterling. 

Mr, Hiltcu Young suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
endowed with tho initiative to woi'k in (arnjuncl.ion with the Colonial Office 
to deal with cho Domiiiion-s dovolopment schemes regarding which some 
disappointment prevailed. 

Mr. GUINNESS pointed out that tho Colonial Office had a representa¬ 
tive on the Doniiiiions Gtjmniittoo. lie thouglit that tho di.siippoiiitiiig results 
were duo to i;ho fact that tho facilities were not fully appreciated in the 
Dominions frorri whore it was hoped that applications would oomo. 

Mr. riLCIIER suggested that the India Office should take tho initiative 
and offer its services to act in connectiion with schetnes under project in India. 
Ho declared that such an action would iucidont.aily remove tho misapprehen¬ 
sion among Lilians that tho British wont to India for their own advantage, 
invested in cloaily advantageous .schemes and remained aloof when a matter 
primarily concorned Indians and whore there was .soma risk. Mr. Pilcher 
.specially drew ai.tenlion to tho need for railways as shown by tho Aokworth 
Committee’s Report and also tho construction of a now cantilever bridge 
in Calcutta, tbo only obstacle to which wa.s lack of mobile finance. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay 

On the USth FEBRUARY Mr. JOHNSTON asked whether Earl 
Winterton was now able to give official figures of infant mortality in Bombay 
in 1921. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that tho figures ho quoted on the 23rd 
February were misleading, in as much a.s they referred to the whole of the 
presidency and not specifically to the City of Bombay. Aocording to tho 
reports of tho Health Officer of tho Municipality, infant mortality in the 
city was 667 per thousand births in 1921 and 403, 411 and 419 respectively 
in the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

Examining in 1922 tho vital statistics from the beginning of the century. 
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the Health Officer had remarked that the fluctuations of infant mortality 
were indirectly or directly due to plague during the first decade and to 
influenza between 1918 and 1921. Mr. JOHNSTON asked what steps Earl 
Winterton proposed to take regarding the drugging of children. (Mentioned 
in the cable of 23rd February). Earl Winterton repeated the reply given 
•on that occasion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—3RD MARCH 1925 

India and the Communist Scare. 

On MAFCH 3rd, on the motion proposed by Captain Geoffrey Peto (Con. 
Frome) condemning revolutionary propaganda in Britain and the Empire 
by the Communists and others, .Sir FRANK NELSON, in a maiden speech, 
■dealt particularly with India through which, he declared, the miasma of 
poisonous propaganda was spreading rapidly. 

He said that the British had been able to protect the Indian masses from 
the iniustice of their own superiors, but were unable to protect the Indian 
peasant from campaigns of misrepresentation and lies in the past years, 
propagated partly by the Communists and partly by certain typo of Indian 
politicians. He continued that heavier responsibility than that of determin¬ 
ing the time and method of each successive advance towards self-Government 
rested on Parliament, namely, the trust of seeing that progress was not 
retarded by a handful of revolutionaries, who in no way represented the 
people and whose solo aim was to foment revolution, riot and bloodshed for 
their own ulterior ends. 

Sir Frank pleaded that the powers of the Viceroy and Governors to 
suppress revolution should in no way bo curtailed, and concluded by appeal¬ 
ing to the House, particularly the Labour Party, not to condone violence in 
.speeches, in view of the manners in which every word telegraphed out was 
seized upon by every kind and type of Indian. 

Mr. John SCURR moved an amendment, expressing the opinion that 
the ordinary process of law is sufficient to deal with acts of violence and 
■contending that redress of grievances is the best method of rendering 
violence and propaganda useless. Ho urged the House not to be scared 
because a few men hero and there made wild and foolish utterances. “ Let 
us,” he said, “ make it impossible to say, truthfully, that seventy percent, 
■of the agricultural population in India is illiterate after a century of British 
government. Educate the people, then there need be no fear of propaganda.” 

Mr. THURTLK, seconding Mr. Sctirr’s amendment, said that the whole 
idea of Mr. Peto’s motion was to stifle truth. Ho declared that India had 
been subjected recently to a very harsh measure of oppression ; people were 
■arrested and fined without proper trial. He contended that if the right 
spirit were behind the Government in India, the ordinary resources of 
•criminal law there would be ijuite sufficient to deal with the situation. 
Referring to Earl Winterton’s statement the day before that certain books 
were not allowed to enter India, Mr. Thurtlo described it as an insult to the 
educated Indians, who had an older culture than we, to say; “ These books 
are fit for us, not for you.” 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne concluding the speech in support of the 
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motioi) declared: “ We do uot intoud to get out of India but intend to 

govern.” 

Mr. John Wheatley (Minister of Health in the late Labour Government) 
deprecated the members being shocked by shooting of a policeman, but not 
being shocked by shooting of innocent people at Amritsar. 

Eai'l Wiiiterton’s Reply. 

Earl WINTERTON (Under-Secretary for India) after affirming that 
it was the duty of every Government to protect the country against a violent 
revolution, declared that some of the Lalmur party were suspicious of the resolu¬ 
tion as a monace to free speech. Rut there was no risk of that. Ho cited an 
article from the Labour publications as showing the British tolerance of free 
speech, and then, amid much iiitorruption from the Labour members, joined 
issue with .Mr. Wheatley. 

He remarked that time did not allow of development of his argument, 
but representing tbo Secretary of State, ho strongly deprecated the ex-Cabinet 
Minister usitig the argument that they had no right to condemn murder of 
a police inspector, if they held certain views on another case where the 
executive authority was compelled to take certain action. 

He expressed the opinion that the communist party of Britain, although 
a pernicious la dy, iiumborcd not more than three or four thousand. It did 
not make secret of its pernicious aims, but it would bn easy to take its long 
winded manifestoes too seriously. There was good ground for hoping that 
the movement was going backwards instead of forwards. Referring to India, 
Earl Mh'ntei'ton said ho understood that the terms of motion did not relate 
to an ordinary political controversy but only to that caused by propaganda 
from the Conmuinist.s of outside sources, with which be proposed to deal. 

I'larl Wiriterton pointed out that the conditions in Bengal to-day were 
better than in 1107-8, and expressed the opinion that that was because the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal had promulgated the 
Ordinance ai d taken other exceptional police moasni’os. There was no greater 
justification for tlio Ordinance than to-day's comparative peace in Bengal. 

There was very slight connection between the Akali trouble in the 
Punjab and the subversive propaganda. The only activity in India which 
could properly bo traced to external propaganda, was described in the judg¬ 
ment of the High Court of Allahabad. 

Earl Wintertou thought that tuiiiiollings and burrowings of under-ground 
workers, whethei' from Russia or elsewhere, were far more likely to fall in 
and bury them than harm the main structure of the society. Mr. Scurr’s 
amendment was unnecessary. No body denied the right of free speech 
except the Labour supporters at election time. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. BAKLATVALA (Communist, Battersea) rose to speak just before 
eleven, when the debate would be automatically adjourned “ sine die,’ and 
Captain Poto moved closure, which w'as carried by 233 votes to 109. But 
owing to a technical mistake in coniioction with the action of tailors, to 
which the Labour members drew attention the Bpoaker declared the vote void 
and the debate was consequently adjourned ‘‘ sine die.” 
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Opium Traffic. 

Replying to Mr. 6. Buchanan (Lab.) EARL WINTERTON said that 
the view of the Government of India, based on the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Opium of 189B. was that centuries of experience had taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of prepared opium which was for 
the most part without iniurious consequences. The distribution of opium 
was strictly controlled in accordance with the provision of the Hague Conven¬ 
tion. Lord Birkenhead did not propose to interfere with the discretion of 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments in the exorcise of 
this control. 

Replying to Gapt. Wedgwood Bonn (Lib). Earl Wintorton said that 
1,887,000 lbs. of opium woe pi-oduced in British India in 1923, when 
4,954 cheats (each of 140 lbs.) wore sold under direct sales agreements to 
the Governments of the Dutch Indies, Siam, Ceylon, the Straits, Hongkong 
and British North Borneo. Throe thousand chests were auctioned at Calcutta 
and exported to Macao, French Indo-China, Japan, Sarawak and Bushire; 
130 lbs. of morphine hydrochlorate were manufactured at Ghazipur during 
the year ending October 13, 1923, when 92 lbs. valued at Rs. 10,905 were 
sold in India. 

Indians in the Colonies. 

Mr. LANSBtlRY asked which British Dominions and Colonies prohibited 
or restricted the entry of Indians and whether India restricted the entry and 
domicile of Britishers. 

Mr. AMERY gave particulars, whereupon Mr. Wedgwood asked,whether 
Kenya was the only Crown Colony that restricted the immigration of British 
Indiana, Mr. Amery replied that Konya did no1, impose any restrictions. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked if Indians wore refused the right of domicile 
in South Africa, Canada and Australia. Ho proceeded to contend that India 
should have equal' rights with the Dominions to oxolude Whites, when the 
Speaker intervened, saying that it was impossible to have a debate. 

Cawnporo 'I’rial. 

Mr. George LANSBURY (Lab. Bow) asked why the city magistrate, 
Peshawar, violated the Briti.sh principle of religious neutrality by issuing an 
order under Section 144N of the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting 
local members of the Arya Saraaj from holding a public meeting in the city 
from February 1 to 21, by which time the centenary of the birth of their 
founder, Rishi Dayananda, which the Arya Samajists wished to celebrate 
was over. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the order was passed because the 
members celebrating the centenary were displaying at public meetings 
objectionable lantern slides, which wore causing tension between the 
Samajists and orthodox Hindus. 

Mr. LANSBURY drew .attention to the sedition trial at Cawnpor© 
in April and May, 1924, and pointed out that the Judge differed from 
the Indian assessors and sentenced each of the four Indians accused to 
four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
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Earl Wiiiterfcon, in reply, pointed out that the Judge, in giving 
■judgment, was not bound to conform to the opinion of the assessors. 

Mr. Lansbury asked; Was Earl Wintorton aware that in the case 
of a trial for murder, tho Lord Chief Justice sentenced an Englishman 
to twelve months’ imprisonmont; those men had been sentenced, for 
writing letters, to terms of rigorous imprisonment. 

Earl VVintorton replied that ho did not see any connexion whatever 
in this question. He rospcctiully asked to be excused from commenting 
favourably or adversely on a judicial decision of the tiigh Court. 

Mr. J^ansbury drew attention to tho case of tSarbat Ali Belat Ali 
of Chittagong who wa.s arrested in Eangoon by tho Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department oOicoi's for posse.ssing two automatic pi.stols and 47 
round.s ol ammunition, and was acquitted after two mouths’ custody, 
the magistrate pronouncing tho prosccul.ioti evidence to ho unworthy of 
belief. Mi'. Ijansbury asked what measures wore taken against the 
Criminal Investigation Department and informers. 

Earl IVinterton replied that inquirio.s were being made. 

Acting Governor of Bengal 

Col. WJ'iDGWOOD asked why Sir Abdur Rahim, Senior Executive 
Councillor was not apiiointed the Acting Governor of Bengal in view of the 
general practice in such matter. Earl Wintorton replied that no general 
practice could bo said to exist in respect of administration of the Act which 
had been iia operation only for few numths. Col. Wedgwood presumably had 
in mind tho provisioiKs relating to tho filling of temporary vacancies but these 
did not apply to tho soloction of substitutes for Governors proceeding 
on leave. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether there was anything in tho Act passed 
last year authorising change of \iractioo which had been usual for tho last 
sixty years and whether thoro was a .single president for the place of a 
Governor being taken by anybody not on the spot except tho Senior 
Executive Counoillor. klarl Wintorton replied that tho las^ Pears’ Act could 
not have possibly altered practice that did not exist, and have statutory 
authority to tho situutiou which did not prevail before. No president could 
be found in what was done in filling ordinary vacancios temporarily. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether Earl \Vint 0 rton suggested that tilling of 
vacancies ii tho past never occurred and that there had never been any 
practice other than one indicated in the question. Earl Wiiiterton replied 
that tho pracitice of filling ordinary vacancies could not be considered analogous 
to tho Act oi tho last year because it was tho first time in Briti.sh India that it 
permitted tlio Societary of iStato and the Govcrniji-Goneral to give 
Governors leave. 

Col. VV^edgwood asked :—Aro you impoitiug into that Act new principle 
which will b<i poinianont 1 

Earl 'Winterton ; —“No.’’ 



LORD BIRKENHEAD’S STATEMENT ON THE 

British Government’s Indian Policy 

HOUSE OF LQRDS-7rH JULY 1925. 

On July 7th, Lord BIRKENHEAD made an important statement in the 
Lords with regard to his conferericoa with the Viceroy regarding the 
Indian problem. He stated that no decision would be taken before the 
Government of India and the Legislative Assembly were consulted. 
The Government would not be diverted from its high obligations in 
India by tactics of restless impatience. The door of acceleration of the 
Reforms would not open to menace, still loss could it be stormed by 
violence, but the date of a Royal Commission to review the Reforms 
might be accelerated when responsible Indian loaders bad evidenced a 
genuine desire to co-operate in making the best of the existing consti¬ 
tution. Any Constitution produced by Government’s critics in India 
and backed by a fair measure of general agreement among the peoples 
of India would be most carefully examined. 

The Bengal Dead-lock 

Referring to the suspension of the Transferred Subjects in Bengal Lord 
Birkenhead observed that whether the Constitution was good or bad it had 
in any case plainly contemplated the very contingency which had happened 
and whether it was a weak or strong point of the Coistitution that had 
assumed limelight in Bengal, the framers of the Constitution were entitled to 
point out that the Constitution still showed a reserve of strength with which 
it was endowed when it was drafted. 

Lord OLIVIER emphasised the crucial defects of the existing Cons¬ 
titution in India as the training ground for responsible Government. 
The question was whether the defects of Councils for their actual pur 
pose of serving as a training ground for Rarliamentary responsibility 
could be remedied fully without further consideration of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It was expedient in the interests of all concerned that not only 
should the recommendations of the Majority or Minority of the Muddi- 
man Committee by way of altering the Rules be adopted, but that in 
order to ease the dissatisfaction among all parties in India with the 
present Constitution, the Government should immediately undertake a 
further examination of how the known difficulties with regard to the 
Constitution should be solved. He hoped Lord Birkenhead would be 
able to tell the House not only that he proposed to undertake with 
the Government of India the consideration and enforcement of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Majority Committee, but also give Indian reformers 
some hope that a beginning would be made following the lines recom¬ 
mended by the Minority Committee, with some further revision and 
enquiry with regard to the future Constitution. 
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Lord Birkenhead on Govt’s. Indian policy 

Lord BIRKB.NHRAD .said My Lords, iiiy first doty is boyond question to 
expre.ss gratit.nde for tlie groat patieiico, whicfi botli hero and m another place, 
lias enabled irio to hold the iniporlant office that I have filled for eight months 
'Without making any important P.irliainontary statement. For this unusual 
indulgence, I ain indebted both to my noble friend, Lord Olivier, ■who 1ms 
repeatedly postponed the question down in liis namo, and to tire general body 
of your lord.ships, and not less to these in the IIou.so of Commons, who have 
exhibited a similar degree of patience. If 1 niay venture to express an opinion 
upon the point, I think botii Houses of Parliament, in this matter, have eshibi- 
fod wise restraint. The re.sponsihili<y for the Ooverament of lima rs so vast, 
the problems are Sci novel and so complex, that no mind, however _ quickly acqui¬ 
sitive of new f riels, or however industrious in itsapplicsition to their mastery, can 
hope to make any useful contribution without months of nnrqmitting industry. 
I have, I hope, not altogether iiiissfient the time, which the indulgence of the 
House has made a'vailalilo to me. I ^impose to make the best attempt I can to 
di.scliarge the tusk, which will iiaturall.v be expected from me to-day, that is, 
to review the general situation in India. 

The OEmaiAri Situation in India 

Such consideration involves financial, commercial and political considerations. 
I shall attempt to deal with eacli. f lumst, however, make. it plain at the outset 
that upon one, and not the least, important of the suliiects to wliicli I niust 
address myself, there haslieeu consiilerable measure of misunderstondmg, both m 
this country and hi India. Tliero has been much speculation as to the 
decisions reaclicrl by agreement between the Governor-General and mysoli 
JVo decinioHS xcMierer havn _ hem rcdfhnl, utyr could any luive hem reached. 
Indeed, ooen (he, Oahiwi, mhich hnft nalnmUy been kepi cloudy aware of ihs 
diicu.sh-iona belwien myedf and Lord Tle/uliny, hm not reached any deois'io'n, 

Tiie Governiioiit is far too coirseious of Iho implications of the, Montagu- 
Clielnisford Constitution to find it po,s.silile even lo think of conelusioM, until 
certain imlispeusable, antecedent stcu,H have been talcen. My noble friend. Lord 
ijyttoii, who is at present lioad of the Qoveiumcnt of India, lias naturally been 
kept very carefully informed of the discussions between myself and Lord Reading. 
Week by week, a.! thiise discussions have proceeded, he lias been made aware, 
both in genera] a;H! in iiartiiuilar teiiu.s, of their scoiie and tondenoy. Such a 
knowledge could not iiropeiiy be withheld from luni, though, as I have inado 
it plain, neither ho, nor his Government is affected by any responsibility 
tlicreby. 

But hefare any dcei'iiom of any kind arc tiike,n, U w ohtiious^ iliAit the mn~ 
nuieraiion and advice, of the Qocernment of India mu.sl be formally invoked, and%t in 
at lead e(iualbi obvious lhai (he. opinion of the Legislative Assembly must be 
dkited. We should, for reasons which are apparent, not dream of announcing, or 
even of forming decision.s without llie eontrihutiqn of that very important 
legislative body, ^111011 we lutve so rcccntiy called into existence. I am ,not, 
therefore, to-day either announcing or purporting to announce decisions or conclusions. 
I cannot any longer resist the legitimate desire of Parliament to be informed 
of the result of tlit’ di,scussions which have taken place between the Governor- 
Ocriera! and myself. The trne.st description, wJiich I can give of the spirit m 
wliicli 1 address Parliament, is that, having held this responsible, office 
for eight months, 1 am attempting a .survey of the impressions which its 
tenure up to the present moment has stamped upon my mind. 

I address nivscr'', in the first place, to the FINANCIAL POSITION of India, 
I am happy to sa,/ tliat, on a general survey, Giis position must bo pronounced 
satisfactory. 

[After making a survey of the financial situation, the Secretary of State pro¬ 
ceeded:—] 

I ought, perhaps, in any estimate of the present and the future maten^ 
condition of India, to say a special word upon the subject of agriculture. No 
greater contrast in ciccupatiou than that between the people of Great Britain and 
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those of India could well be found. Whereas the forinor live in vast aggroRation in 
largo towns, the latter live scattered in countless c'ommunities over the country¬ 
side. In England and Wales 80 per cent of the population is returned as urban, 
in India 80 per cent, is recorded a.s rural. 

AomcDL'i'URAL Outlook 

Unfamiliar as these topics are to me, I nevertheless venture with dogmatic 
certainty upon the statement that an immense inoroa.se is attainable in yield, 
and, therefore, in the pi’ospority of agriculhiml India, Mucii lias already been 
done by agricultural department by loans, by irrigation, by .soientiflo instruction. 
Nor arh I unaware of the difficulties which beset tlie part of the reformer. He is 
confronted by the stubborn conservatism of the peasant proprietor, by the infini¬ 
te splitting up and subdivision of ownership, even by tlio obstinate disinclination 
to be taught now ideas, or to adopt fre.sh metliod.s. But making all allowances 
for all these difficulties, I would desire to make ray opinion plain that a future of 
incalculable prosperity awaits India, if ;md when she learns full to realise and 
to value her agricultural kingdom. This particular subject ia, as your Loidsliips 
know, a transferred subject. This circumstance does not render correlated and 
rational attempt to deal with it moro easy, hut it has been closely discussed 
between the Governor-General and rny.self, and I am not without hope that, dur¬ 
ing my tenure of office, it m.ay be in our power to give to its further develop¬ 
ment a powerful impetus. 

Political conditions in India. 

I pass now to a general consideration of the political conditions in India, and 
here I naturally approach the most imporfcmt of the di.seussious which have 
taken place between Lord Reading and myself. In 1919, a remarkable and an 
extreraoly bold experiment was made. It wa.s made in the atmosphere of post¬ 
war idealism. My predeoe.ssor, Mi’. Montagu, who was chiefly responsible for 
this exiierimcnt, must on the whole accept any cen.sure, where it has failed, as 
he is entitled to all credit, whore it has .succeeded. He died prematurely. As 
one who at the time was never a particularly enthusiastic—tliough, of course, I 
was a responsilile—stipportor of lii.s policy, I may lio allowed, now that he is 
dead, to pay a tribute of respect and admiration alike io his idealism and to his 
courage. lie was a ti'uo friend of India, and hi.s name will not, I believe, bo 
forgotten in that country. 

The Act of J9W was admittedly an experiment. No country in (he world has 
ever been confronted with prohlenis^ commraUe to ours in India. Of the 440 
millions of British citnms, who constitute the Brilish Envpire, S20 millions are 
Indian. The loss of India would mean a .shriukaye in the Empire from 13,200, 
000 to less than 11,500.000 s<jnarc mUc.s. Our problem is, i^t, fact, and always 
has been, one of prodit/iou.s di/JieuUi/. It is to accommodate the minds of the 
Ea.st to those of the West. 

When the British nation tir.st decisively intervened in India, tho^e was no 
question of a successful and independent national destiny for this incalculable 
country. It was in disintegration; it could not liave continued to cohere. It was 
in 1746 that a state of war comraoncod between Great Britain and France in 
India, from whicli, in the result, we were to emerge as the supreme Power in 
Asia, and it was not until 1769 that that supremacy was decisively asseited, 

I am, I believe, making no excessive claim when I lay it down that, whatever 
mistake have been made in llte generations that have followed, the fiduciary 
obligations, which we undertook in relation to the complex peoples of India, 
embmeing as they do a population of .320 millions, practising nine great religions 
and speaking 130 different speeches, have not been unfaithfully discharged. 

Certainly, it will not be disputed tliat we luve never lagged beliiad tlic 
teraporany world stondards, by which responsibilities of tliis kind have been 
measured by fho.se_ Powers, whicli liavo found themselvos—never, indeed~in 
analogous, but .somotimes in remotely comparable circumstances, and so it 
happenod, consistently with our habit of keeping alireast with the current of 
modern thought, that we decided, with the full and deliberate acquiescence of 
both Houses of Parliament to make that great experiment which is known as the 
Montagu-Chelrasford Constitution. 
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It is extremely important that we and others should realise with all pre¬ 
cision what was done by the OoveT’nment of India Act of 1919. Its permanent 
and static effect is imQuostioiiably contained in the Preamble. The Act 
itself was admiUedly fluid and exj)Grimontal. I shall not fool that I am 
wasting tlio timci of your Lordships if J. ask leave to remind you of the terras 
of the Preamble. Its langUiXffo ought to bo borne in mind by every instructed 
critic of our Indian policy, and of the actual Indian situation with which I 
have to deal. 

Tiie Pkeamri.b 

“Whereas U i.s the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
a.ssociation of Indians in ovciy braiudi of Indian administration, and 
for the gradual development of .self-governing institutions, with a view 
to t:ie progressive rcaliBation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire; 

‘And wlKu-eas progress in giving cfloet to tliis policy can only be achioved 
by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps in this 
direction should now bo taken; 

‘And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whoiri responsibility lies for the waifare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples ; 

‘xind whci'oas the action of Parliament in .such matters must be guided by 
the co-operation received from those on whom now opportunities of 
servico will be cxrnfcrrod, and by the extent to which it is found that 
confdcirie can be reposed in their sense of responsibility; 

‘And whereas concui'rently with the gradual development of self-governing 
in.st.itutions in the provinc^ts of India it is expedient to give to those 
Prov inces in iirovincial matters the largest measure of independence 
of the Oovernmont of India which is compatible with the due discharge 
by tile latter of its own responsibilities: 

‘Bs it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
tlio advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com¬ 
mon,s, in the present Parliament a.ssembled. and by the authority of 
the same, as follows 

These words expressed the deliberato and deeply considered decision of 
Parliament, conformably wutli the principles laid down in tho Preamble. 
One constitution or another might at one time or another, be attempted. 
Experience odueating us, or inforiuiiig our critics in India, might induco us 
to make an imieridiiiciit here, or an advance, or a variation there; but 
tho whole message, as wo undorstand it of our situation in India, with all 
that it involves in tho storied iml, in the critical present and in tho 
inixilculable future, i.s to be read in that Ih’caiiible. 

IFe shall not be dircried from ils high obligations by tactics of restless 
impatience. Tlr, door to accekraUon is not open to menace. Still less will it 
he stormed by violence. 

But theie never lias been a moment since the Constitution was adopted in 
which the Oovernment of India, acting in liarmony with the Government at 
Home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which 
the present Reforms have been ncceivod in India. It has, mdeod, been an 
imperative and argent duty so to consider them. 

Wise men ai'o not slaves of dates. Ralhcr are dates the servants of sagacious 
incn. Devclopnonts have been easily conceivable to me—are still not wholly 
inconceivable to me—in wdiicti acceleration of the date of thca Royal Commission 
might have been recommended even by very (cautious statesmen. 

I should, houever. he failing in my dnt^i if I did not make plain my char 
and definite impression that the tactics hitherto pursued by the most highly 
organised party in India could not have hern more happily conceived if they had 
been .■iuhtly mtended to forward ihv cause of rendion. 

A Constitution was given, whic.li, wliatovor its defects, beyond question, 
afforded great ojtporl unities to the politically-minded—if I may adopt a pliraso 
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I do not specially admire—among Indian peoples. _ The opportunities not 
ungenerously conceded might have boon made the occasion of sincere co-opera¬ 
tion uniting the ancient and sophisticated traditions of the East with the more 
practical experience of the West. 1 suspect that a really gifted national leader 
would have used the Constitution with all its possibilities of extension in this 
sense. No such leader was forthcoming- We have been confronted eyerywhore, 
by those wlio are our principal opponents, with a blank wall of negation. They 
did not say; "You have not given us enough, but we will prove by our use of 
that whicli you have gi ,'on that we are lit tor ipore,” and yet such an attitude 
would have been both sensible, practical and politic. _What is ton years. in 
the age-long history of the immemorial East? Our critics took a different line. 
They said: “Wo will have nothing whatever to do with your_ Constitution.” 
Borrowing a quotation which they, perhaps, liave been unwdlling to employ 
they almost said: “East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet”. They ignored the view, and I think they were profoundly 
mistaken in doing so, that strange and apparonlly incongruous as is the partner- 
sliip between the two countries, each has much to coutilbute to the thought and 
inspiration of the other. The art, civilisation, sophistication, literatui’e and philo- 
sopliy of India, though spread over an incredibly wide field and derived from 
many confluent streams, contain an individual finality to which in its subtlest 
elements Western thought has not attained, and it is equally true that the prac¬ 
tical qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race, harnessed to a very oxporienoed and 
commODsense ofitlook upon world politicos, brings to the partnership qualities 
which will not bo often found to the East of Suez. Comraonsense and reason 
would, therefore, appear to suggest that men of enlightened view in India and 
in Great Britain should have proceeded upon linns of tliought which ought almost, 
assuming all round allowances, to liavo been identical. 

To talk of India as an entity is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity, yet 
the Nationalist spirit which has created most of our_ difficulties _ in the last 
few years is based upon iho aspirations and claims of a Nationalist India. 
There never has been such a nation. Whether there ever will be such a nation 
the future alo 7 ie can show. 

One of the greatest anxieties which confronts us in India to-day is the com¬ 
munal differences which divide 70 millions of Moslems from the vast Ilindii 
population. In these dissensions we have kept pur hands unsullied by partisan¬ 
ship. If we, withdrew from India to-morrow, the immediate, consequences would 
be a struggle, a Voutra^we, between the Moslems and the Hindu population. 

I put cm one side, for the purposes of this anticipation, thq perils obviously 
afforded tiy the existence of three million turbulent and martial tribesmen living 
precariously between tiie frontiers of India and the borders of Afghanistan. The 
actual circumstances being, it sccnvs to me, indispulatily such as 1 liavq indicated, 
I have always been puzzled to midersfaiid the. train of reasoning which passes 
through the minds of the clover nicn who have, unfortunately, made themsoLes 
our antagonists in India. There arc many sucli men. I liave tried wdth the 
greatest sympathy to understand (heir jioint of viewc 1. liayo asked them wdietli- 
er they contemidale, the withdrawl at an early date of British troops from India. 

I have never found one who advocated such a course. Is there, in fact, a 
responsible leader of any school of Indian thought who will to-morrow say; 
“Commit to us at once the full responsibility, .and we will aciiiiiesoe in the wdth- 
draAval of British troops from India ?” I do not believe that such a man could be 
found, and if ho could, iny otiinion of his judgment would undergo a swift di¬ 
minution. I do not speak upon this point wdlhoiit having had many opportunities 
of founding a conclusion derived from very divergent sources of information. 

Tour lordships may, I think, take it from mo, as an almost generally accepted 
conclusion, that an immediate repudiiition of our re.spon.sibilities in India would 
be at least as fatal to the interei3ts of India itself as in any year since l7G.n. 

I liave thought it desiivable, by way of preface, to make these general obser¬ 
vations before I malie plain my view as to the degree in which the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Act has been a .succos.s or a failure. I am bound in such a matter 
to make my view precisely plain. In common with my colleagues in the 
Cabinet, I must accept full responsibility for that great constitutional change. 
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Bid I may, pei'haps hfi permitiejl to say, what is known to many of my col- 
leayue.s, that I entertained greater iloabts upon this Reform than most of those 
ivith whom I co-operated. 

For this reason I am, of all pco))lo, spocially bound to attempt an honest and 
impartial review of the working of (ho Aft. I myself was alway,s very dis- 
tiMistfnl of the diarohiral principle. It aooincd to ino to savour of the kind of 
podantic and hido-boimd Constitution to which the An^do-Saxon coinmunitie.s 
luive not generally responded and whicli, in iny antiei|iation, was unlikely to 
make a succes.sfnl appeal, to the community who.se political ideas were, thanks 
in the main to Macaulay, so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. 

moroiiMs AT WORK 

I am oliligcd, thoro.foro, to address myself candidly to the (inestion “Has tho 
Montagu-Cliclmsford Reform Bchemc snc-ceedcd, or has it failed” ? 

J cannot say that it has failed. It has hecn exposed to every cruel mishap, 
which nouhl .hefall a new constitution freely coneeive.d and generously offejred. 
Most of the. pojndar leaders in Indian life have abused and defamed it- It has 
never been given a ehnnee. 

Mr. Montagu undoubtedly looked, and surely he was entitled to do so, to 
those who 'Iierishod the mo.st sanguino expectations of Indian political capaoi- 
ty to co-C'perato in hi.s great ta.^'k. 'J'heae expectations wore I'Calised. Critics 
of Indian capacity tor sclf-Oovcrnmenj would, indeed, have been helpless had 
wiser cour sels prevailed in India. Sn|)po.se, for instance, tliat judicious and 
sagacious co-operation liad been exhibited by (lie leaders of Indian thought, 
can anyone imagine that tho rcai.'tionary critics of tho.so Reforms in thi,s country 
could have retarded the chariot of progress V Had that which W'as given been 
u.sod with cheerful goodwill to iu.stify tho gift of that which was still sought, 
(he task c f accolaratioii woui<l have been easy. Indeed, mifortiinately, the 
leaders of Indian thought contribulod a different, bias, and the most highly 
organised ])olitical party in India wasted its energies upon a futile attempt to 
destroy that which we had conceived, at. least in its first fruits, to be a gener¬ 
ous offer, [hit not all the rosoni-cos of a veiy adroit ,nnd sophisticated party 
have av.ailcd to destroy this expcnimental Con.stitution, and indeed I, 
wlio was prepared to crirso, am, upon the balance of tlio whole matter, 
inclined to Mess. This geiicral observation, very necessary to bo borne in 
mind, lead mo to infoini your Lordshijis more closely of the results of the 
working of tho new Constitution. 

Wo are aided in the task of attempting a general survey of its workings 
up to the present in different iiarts of India by reports winch have recently 
been presented by the Governments concerned. In the main, I accept, and am 
prepared to .mstify them. 

In Madras the tran.sitional Con.stitution has worked with a great measure of 
,sacce.s.s. Ministci-s liave used their influence to steady public opinion and 
feeling have di.splayed a gejunul moderation and noamall measure of statesmanship. 
The Governor-m-Council lias stated that if an earnest endeavour to work on 
constitutional lino,s is a qualiiicatiou for political advance, tho Madias Presiden¬ 
cy ha,s .shown itself Utter for an advance than any other province. In the 
present Council of Bombay the Swarajist Party is the strongest in numbers but 
doea not command a majority, and it is pledged to a policy of refusal of political 
responsiiiility. Tho Ministers woit', therefore, selected from the smaller groups, 
a cireuinstarice wliich, must obviously lio a .source of weakne.ss. Lacking suffl- 
cient support from tlioir followiTs, they are driven to loan upon tho official vote, 
and so distinction botwnon the two halve,s of Government has been obscured. 
The Bombay Government ha.s ro(;onl:ly pointed out that the main object at 
present must bo to sti'cngthen the position of the Ministers, and to encourage 
the organisation of parties. 

roSITIOX IN BENGAL 

In the first Council elected in Beug.il, progress was made and, some solid 
achievements rvere recorded. Tho Government claims with iustice that the 
Minister.s were able to intliience a sufficient number of members to make it 
possible with the aid of the officials to carry through a considerable amount of 
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useful legislation. The second Council contained a large and influential body 
belonging to the Non-co-operation Party which is pledged to prove that the 
present Constitution is unworkable. This body was joined by the Independents 
and the combined party commands more than 60 votes in a House of a total 
strengtli of 140. The possibility is not to be excluded that at the next general 
election there may be the return of an absolute Swarajist majority taking office 
with the avowed intention of wrecking the Government from within. The 
Government points out that a constitution requires to be specially considered 
from the point of view of giving the executive power to deal with obstruction. 
Since this report was framed by the Ijocal Government, the Bengal Legislative 
Council has indicated in no uncertain manner that it prefers to dispense with 
Ministers, and the diarchic Constitution, and accordingly the Government of 
India and 1 had no option but to suspend the transfer of subjects in that 
province. 

The Government of the United Provinces say that it is constantly alleged 
by their enemies and critics that the Reforms have failed. If this means that 
the Constitution has definitely broken down, they absolutely deny the state- 
nient. Since the collapse in its original form of the non-co-operation movement, 
it is claimed that the internal conditions of the province have steadily improved 
and except for the tension between Moslems and Hindus, there is nothing to 
cause the Government serious anxiety. Foi ty-seven millions of people are 
living peaceably under an ordered and progres.sive administration and are pro¬ 
bably more prosperous than their predecessors have ever been. The reformed 
Constitution has failed to satisfy both the Swarajists and Liberals and this 
constitutes the principal cause for anxiety. The Governor-in-Council says that 
diarchy is obviously a cumbrous, complex and confused system, having no 
logical basis rooted in compromise, and arc defensible only as a transitional 
expedient. 

In the_ Punjab, the working out of the scheme has driven the two main 
communities, Hindu and Mahoraedan, into open dissension and has developed 
an acute antagonism between the urban and rural interests. There is not, as 
yet, in the view of the Government, cvidcuco of the existence of a thinking 
and selective electorate in the districts capable of exercising its vote on consi¬ 
derations of policy. Here, too, the diarchical scheme has produced considerable 
anomalies and it cannot bo claimed that the Punjab afforded a suitable field for 
the introduction of divided responsibility. So far Ministers willing to co-operate 
with the executive have been found _ who have been supported by a party 
which has not attempted to force them into an extreme position. 

In Burma the Reforms were introduced two years later than in other pro¬ 
vinces in India. Less than 7 per cent, of the electorate voted at the only 
general election held which was boycotted by the Extremists. During the 18 
months, in which the Reforms have been in operation, hardly any difficulties 
have been experienced and hardly any defects discovered in the working of the 
ConstitntJon. 

The Government of Biliar and Orissa said that one may search in vain for 
signs that the three years of the Reforms have educated the electorate to 
the meaning of an election and the business of a legislature. In 
many districts reports of the presiding officers declared that large pro¬ 
portions of voters did not know the name of the candidate for whom they 
voted, but had only been told the colour of his box. The Government includes 
amongst the causes which have contributed to the non-sucooss of the Reforms 
failure to create a Ministerial party prepared to support the Ministers in carrying 
out a definite programme. The Council still remains divided into two parties, 
official and non-official. Where the issue is not an anti-Government one, the 
Ministers have their following in the Council, but they cannot bring this to 
bear on political conditions, and cannot, therefore, assist the Government in 
times of difficulty, Tlic Local Government adds that there is very little that 
can _ be done to ensure the smooth working of diarchy or to eliminate 
administrative imperfections. 

The Central Provinces Government ,say tliat the value of the exporimeut in 
responsible government during the first Council was weakened, first by the lack 
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of connect ion beOveon members and their constituents, secondly, by the absence 
of any riarty organisation wliich would have made the responsibility of the 
ilinistei's to tlic Council ed'ectivo, and thirdly, by lack of_ funds. The fair 
moasuro of success in the working of diai'chy wliich was achiovod was due part¬ 
ly to the moderation of the Council and partly to the efforts made to work the 
scheme by members of the Govornment and the permanent services. Here also 
the province is for the time being without hope that their appointment may 
shortly bo found feasible. 

In Assam the Govcruor-in-Council sums up the difficulty of working the 
constitutior, as due firstly to the existence of a section of pubfic ^ men consider¬ 
able enough in iiurnbors and ability to intlucnco the Council, which is actively 
ho.stile to tne present Constitution, and declines to work it, and, .secondty, to 
financial difflciiltios which havo [ireclnded the Local Government from under¬ 
taking any acUvilies, other ttuiii those of carrying on the essential administra¬ 
tive functidns on pre-existing lines. Ministers have, thus, no convincing answer 
to tlie cry of their opponents that the Ucfomis have bestowed no benefits on 
the electors. 

Enough has hmn said to satisfy my prt'senl purpose, which is io show that 
no short or dogoial/io answer can be given to the quesUon “has the, constUut'ion 
sicecceded ?'’ If has ntUher altogether succeeded, nar has it altogether failed, 
and it must further he. noted, by way of additional qualification, that where it 
has siwcmk l, the price of smcc.ss has been, at some stages, and in some districts, a 
considerable in-road upon the diarchiml principles. 

I have not tlionght it proper to discourage .such tendencies, holding the view 
that the wlmlo matter was experimental, and afforded an opportunity to each 
piovincc to work out its constitutional salvation in its own way. What then is 
it possible {)r me to say, at tliis stage, of the future? 

The tvisiom of ParUmncnl declared that/ after a period of ten years, the 
Montagn-Chdmsford Uouslitution should be, revised_hy a Royal Commission, It 
will undoubtedly require such a revision, and it cannot be loo plainly staled 
that everything ' will necessarily he, thrown into the me.Uina pot. Diarchy itself 
is very ooviously nut a sacred principle. U must be decided hy results. 

The coiiooiition wa.s always doctnnaire and artificial, A groat measure of 
success may justify it, wliero a smaller would not- 

And now I apply myself more closely to a subject wliich had caused much 
speculation and has provolo'd at least an cuua! degree of agitation. 

To those wlm framed the Reforms, ten years appeared to ho a reasonable 
period for leview, and in tbilermiuing what was a reasonable period for the 
purposes of revision, it socims unnat.ural to aappo.se that Parliament prosciently 
anticipated the ver.v uni'oa.souablc r-ainpaign of non-co-operation whioli has done 
its best to wreck the constitution. Altogotlior, even assuming oo-mieratioii, 
it was thoiiglit that a period of ten yeaivs would be required to afford data 
for a reliable conolu-sion, and gi“iicj'ali.satioii, but I do not hesitate to make clear 
my own view, that it was not the intention of the Legislature to attempt to 
shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit, of cheerful and loyal co-operation 
was geiieraljy e.xliibited on the one hand, or if, upon tho other, grave and 
glaring defects disclosed themsclv 0 .s. It would indeed have been an assumption 
of omniscience, alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so 
liigh a degree of presoiencG, as to declare that in no circumstances should tlie 
date of the (.'ommission bo accelerated. 

In fact, the. door was never clo.sed. It is, on the. contrary, open to-day ; but the 
eondilion is dear and jircei.se : There will be, there can be ,, no reconsideration, 
until we see ''verywhere, among the, revponsihlc leaders of Indian ihought, evidence 
of a sincere, and genuine desire io co-operate with us, in making the best of the 
existing eonslitution. 

The Swarajist party has, in my opinion, most unhappily, so far thrown its 
powerful weight into the other scale. Along thi.s road, there i.s no progress. 
That party has recently lost a capable and onergetic leader, who commanded 
great support, and made many sacrifices for the cause in which he profoundly 
believed. But I should fail iu my duty, if I did not make it absolutely plain. 
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that the advice ■which he gave to his countrymen was throughout unhappily 
conceivea. It may be, I dare attempt no prediction, that hia untimely death 
wul even now attord an opportunity of reconsideration. 

. It has been the habit of spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anti¬ 
cipation that no Constitution framed in tlie West can eitlier be suitable or 
acceptable to the peoples of India. It has always scorned to me 
tnat a very_ smiple answer may be made to such a contention. We do 
not clavm, in ^ Great Britain, that we alone in the ivorld are able to 
f i aTtie const'itidions, (hough we are not altogether disconiente.d with the humble 
constructive e/jorte whirh we have made in this field of human ingenuity, hut if 
our (TitwK in India are of the ofrinion that their grcMter knowledge of Indian 
mnditions qnalifws them to surged, where they tell us that we have failed, let 
them 'produce a Constitution which mrries hehiiid it a fair measure of general 
agreement among the greut 'fjeo})lcs of hulia. 

Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. It would, 
on the contrary, be most carefully examined by the Goveriiraont of India, by 
myselt, 1 am sure, by rJic Commission, whenever that body may be 
assembled, I gladly recognise that the Liberal Party, neithor incoiisiclorable in 
nutnboi'S, nor lacking in the loadorship of cniightoriod men, has refused to a.s- 
sociate itselt with the ill-starre,d counse of Non-co-operation. It is still possible 
triat this party, perliaps to bo gradually reinforced by frcsli moderate element.s, 
may play a great part m the constitution—fashioning of tlio future. 

Tiik Mtowman Repokt 

I pass now, by natural tran.sitiou, to the Mnddiman Report, The obligations 
ot CrOTemment must lie admitted to tho experienced men who contributed so 
much labour and produced so competent a re])ort. We do not anticipate, for 
reasons whicli 1 ha've already made plain, that wo shall be able to accept tho 
report of the minority at this stage. The problem of Provincial autonomy had 
not, indeed, been adequately thought out, by tho.so who aro to-day pressing it so 
strongly upon our attention. Provincial autonomy contemplates the complete transfer 
ot law and order and it would render necessary fav-roaching changes in the Central 
Uovernment ot India, which. I have never yet seen closely analysed, and very 
rarely, even cursorily, ex.amined. It is rather on tho linos recoiiiinendod by tlio 
majority, .uiat any immediate action mu.st be taken. As I have already said, we 
must await the formal views of the (lovcrnment of India ou this matter, but 
it will certainly be the desire of His Majesty’s Oovorument to go as far as possible 
in carrying, out the proposals which the Oovernment of India may make, after 
discussion 111 the Legislative Assembly. Many of the rooouimciidations of the 
Committee can be carried out by regulatiou, and do not require an Act of 
1 ai'uament. I hero need be no delay in making these change,s. In those cases 
where legislation is required the matters can be appropriately dealt with as and 
when opportunity offers. 

TiUi IjUIIAN jlltMY 

I ought next, I think, to make a few observations upon the subject which 
has greatly exercised Indiaii speculatiqu, namely the so-called Indianisation 
ol the army. An essential tactor in India's advance towards responsible Govern¬ 
ment, is, to Indian minds, .the possession of a national army. We can all see why, 
and we caaa all appreciate Indian aspirations, but liero again we aro in the 
region ot experiment, and of a very delicate experiment. The method wliicli 
has been adopted is that of tlie couiplete, but gradual Indianisation, a,s an 
experiment, of eight units. It is criticised as being both slow and limited in 
scope. The process must, indeed. necos,sarily bo slow, Tho length of time 
which. It ordinarily takes the British Officer to reach the command of 
his regiment is 25 years, and there is no reason to expect that an Indian Officer 
will take a shorter time. 

The eseperiment is necessarily limited in sayiie, if only through the 'paucity of 
material, for, apart from the fact that me cannot afford to risk lowering the effici¬ 
ency of (rur smalllnd'ian Army, on which the secnrily of India depends at present, 
we have difficulty in finding enough Indian cadets, up to the Sandhurst standard, 
to provide subalterns even far these eight units. 
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Wa are doing our best to remedy this. The Prince of Wales’ Military 
College at Dehra Dun is beginning to produce boys of a more promising typo, 
and the Government of India have recently appointed a Committee, under 
the presidency of the Chief of the General Staff, to examine the whole 
question of ti'aiuing for the army. They may recommend the creation of an 
Indian Sandhurst, and if they do, we shall consider their recommendation 
with every desire to do what may appear necessary to make this experiment 
of Indianisation a success within its limits, but until it has been shown tO' 
be a success within those limits, it is not our purpose to go beyond them. 
How could wo 1 An army exists for the purpose of fighting, and if we 
could not get eight units that would fight efficiently, what would he the 
use of trying sixteen 1 No sane Govornment will allow its army to become 
the toy of political parties. I know that some Indian politicians dislike 
this particular experiment on the ground of what they call the segregation 
of Indian officers in those eight units, as though some idea of inferiority 
were nocossai'ily irivolvod in it. The complaint comes ill from those who' 
criticise the slowness of the experiment, for what is the advantage of con¬ 
centrating Indian officers in these uniUs ? Just this, that the test being 
whether a completely Indianisod unit is as good as any other, the sooner 
we create completely Indianisod units, the sooner wo shall know whether 
the experiment has succeeded or not, and is not that exactly what the poli¬ 
ticians themselves want 1 One would almost think that those who complain 
of segregation are not so sure as they sometimes seem that the experiment 
will succeed, and shrink from a conclusive test. 

He either fears his fate too much 

Or his deserts are small 

Who dares not put it to the touch 

To win or lose it all, 

But I di) not wish to appear unsympathetic. I am not so. We ar& 
doing our best. No one did more for India in this matter than the great 
Commandoi-in-Chiof whose loss wo have recently boon lamenting, and I 
adopt his words ; ‘We are experimenting with the Indianisation of eight 
units of the army. The experiment must bo carried through. It may 
succeed or it may not. That remains to bo seen. But whatever happens, 
the experiment must be tried out and not plucked out by the roots to sea 
how its growth is progressing. India must have the best and nothing bub 
the best for the foundations of her future army. 

The Services 

And now I pass to the position of the Services. I do not want to 
say very much about this. It will be one of the subjects for the Koyal 
Commission when the time comes. But there is one aspect upon which 
I must touch. Ono of the objections to the present constitution which 
is most constantly put forward is that Ministers are preiudiced in their 
task by the tact that not all the Services which are the instruments 
of their policy are under their control, and that the Bill now before Parliament 
tends towards accentuating this difficulty, I should bo the first to welcome 
signs that the provisions in the Reforms Act which reserved to the Secretary 
of State a considerable measure of direct responsibility for the Indian 
Services even in the transferred sphere were unnecessary, for they would 
44 
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be the best indication that Indian political opinion has realised the vital 
necessity to the well-being of any form of Government of giving public servants 
.generous support and encouragement in the performance of their duties. 
Unfortunately, such signs are still all too rare, and until public servants, 
both English and Indian, can feel in India as they can elsewhere that unfair 
and captious criticism of their actions wdll be neither voiced nor tolerated 
by responsible public opinion, the reservations in support of the Services 
contained in the Reforms scheme will unfortunately remain justified and 
necessary. 

Revolutionary Outbreak 

I proceed now in a survey of this vast subject, which must necessarily 
be incomplete, to deal with one or two unrelated topics of which something 
should be said. 

1 have already discussed in this House a revolutionary outbreak in Bengal which, in my judg¬ 
ment, rendered the adoption of exceptional repressive measures essential. These measures have 
not failed in their effect. The local situation is being constantly and vigilantly watched and when the 
general interest and safety of the community justify relaxation, such relaxation will immediately take 
place, but that moment has notyei come. 

I ought to make a passing mention of that unhappy efflorescence of 
communal difference which has occasioned increasing anxiety in many parts 
of India. These disturbances, troublesome and grave as in some districts 
they have been, served as a reminder that Indian problems are not simple 
as is sometimes superficially imagined. The presence in India of 70 million 
Mohamedans, martial in their traditions and virile in their qualities, con¬ 
tributes an immense complication to difficulties already incalculably great. 
This situation is being most closely watched, both by the Government of 
India and in my office. 

I add next a word on the subject of the groat Ruling Princes of India- 
Their generosity, their loyalty and their courage have been proved on many 
a stricken field and need no eulogy from mo. Their rights in the majority of 
cases are stated and consecrated by solemn treaties. Whatever changes and 
■developments the future may bring with it, we shall never fall short in our 
■obligations to those who have shared our perils and never despaired of our 
Imperial destiny. 

I must add a brief observation upon a matter of groat consequence 
which has caused and continue to cause mo grave anxiety. I refer to 
conditions in which many Indian Citizens of the Empire live in various parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions other than India. The subject is notoriously 
•delicate and one must avoid indiscreet or unskilful language in relation to it. 
But I may, I imagine, without offending any interest which I am bound to 
■consider, ask other parts of the Empire to romombor how profoundly this 
problem affects the relations between the Empire and India. I know their 
■difficulties : no one knows them better, I do not ask more than that in every 
measure which they take, they should exhaust every effort to avoid such 
■discrimination as must deeply wound the ancient and dignified peoples 
of India. 

Tribute to Viceroy 

And now, my Lords, my task is nearly ended. I have had the advantage 
during the last few months of constant discussions with my noble friend, the 
Governor-General. Let me take this opportunity once for all of expressing 
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tho obligation.i which I myself and, indeed, the whole country owe to His- 
Exoellency. His prudence, circumspection, judgment, patience and courtesy 
hav'o all been exhibited upon a stage which demanded these vary qualities at 
this very time. He has supported without dismay the burden of many 
anxieties and has maintained a high and serene composure in the face of 
many and various antagonism. I sincerely hope that he will return to com¬ 
plete his task strengthened .and recreated in health. 

T cannot affect to believe that the contents of this speech to which your 
Lordships have listened with so much patience, will bring satisfaction to those 
elements in India which are dotormined to remain dissatisfied, but I would 
nevertheless remind them that, while wo have obligations in respect of the 
voters who number only some eight and a half millions, we have also obli¬ 
gations in respect of the two hundred and fifty millions in British India of 
whom we are the responaihlo guaidian, and in a less degree in respect of the 
seventy millions in the Indian (States. 

While, .as we survey the strange history which has associated the two 
peoples so different in oi'igin, in civilisation, and in religion, wo arc conscioua 
of many errors of judgment and oven of some occ.isional wrong, w6 are never¬ 
theless bold enough to claim that in the fair perspective wo have not been an 
unworthy trustee of the cliargo which we undertook so many generations ago. 
We have brought to this gigiuitio task unstinted devotion. Many a nameless 
hero has .spent his strength and flung away hi.s life in grappling with the 
hideous spectres of famine and disease. Many an illustrious Viceroy, ns the 
stately pages of Lord Cuit.oii’s book remind us, has mortgaged too deeply in 
this same task his vital resources. The terms of the Preamble are even now 
not incapalilo of re.ili.satioii, but wo must first expel and exorcise the demon 
of suspioion. Wo a.sk the Indian people to day, with the deepest sincerity, 
for good-will and for co'opai'ation, but my Lords, while it is an object close to 
our minds to create this atmosphere I should bo guilty of disingonousnoss if I 
painted the prospects in colours too vivid or too sanguine. 1 am not able, in 
any foreseeable future, to discern at a moment when we may safely, either to 
ourselves or India, abandon our tru.st. 

There is, my Lords, noLost Dominion'’. There will be no ’’Lost Dominion" until that 
moment, if ever it somes, when the whole British Empire, with all that it means for civilisation, is 
splintered in doom. 

It is our purpose—resolutely, tirelessly, whole-heartedly—to labour for 
the well-being of India as mir ancestors have laboured throughout generations 
for that good-wili, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with 
generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts. We no longer 
talk of “ holding the gorgeous East in fee”. We invite in a contrary sense 
che diverse peoples of this contiiient to inarch side by side with us in a fruitful 
and harmonious partnership which may recreate the greatest and proudest 
days of Indian history. 

Lord OLIVIER spoke again and paid a tribute to the spirit of high states¬ 
manship and good-will shown hy Lord Birkenhead. Ho especially welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead’s determination to take up with the Governor-General 
definitely the task of really reorganising ugricultural methods in India. Urr 
questionally one of the most continual incitements to complaints against the 
Government of India was the extreme poverty of India and the little that 
allegedly the Govnrnmeut of India had done to improve the defective methods 
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of Indian agriculture. He was sure this would be a message of encourage¬ 
ment and sympathy to India for which the community would be grateful 
to him. 

Lord Olivier concluded by asking Lord Birkenhead to take into considera¬ 
tion the feeling of the masses in India with regard to the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee’s report. He would like to see the question of the future of India 
directly tackled with a real desire to see if there were any ways and means 
of developing India on the lines of provincial autonomy. 

The debate then ended. 



The India Office Estimates. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-9TH JULY 1925. 

In the House of Commons during the debate on India Office 
Estimates the Labour Party protested against Lord Birkenhead’s im* 
portant statement not being made simultaneously in both the Houses. 

Col. WEDGWOOD on behalf of the Labour Party declared that the roain 
object of hia party was to secure for India democratic self-Governtneut not 
because tliey believed that India was sadly governed in the past but because no 
human advance could ever bo made except through freedom and self-respect. 
Their aim was not good (Miniaterial Laughter)- They believed no man had yet 
been born good enough to govern another. He agreed with Lord Birkenhead 
that Non-co-operation had boon the curse of India but it was not all on one 
side. Co-operation should be increased on both sides. Col. Wedgwood paid a 
tribute to Das’a moral courage in standing up against Non-co-operation. Ha 
expre.sBed the opitiion that the majority and minority reports of the 
Muddimar Committee itidicated that diarchy was unworkable at any rate. 
The majority report was not very enthusiastic with regard to diarchy. Ho 
described as very important that passage in Lord Birkoiihead’a speech in 
which he invited Indian leaders to produce a constitution and said that it 
was the policy which the Labour Party would have carried out. 

Col. Wedgwood continuing said it was desirable if there was to be any 
settlement witli the Indian leaders that they put their views on paper. Ho 
hoped that Dr. Beasant’a Bill would form the basis of discussion in India. He 
described Lord Birkenhead’s offer as surprisingly liberal and wondered if 
the India Oflice cjuite approved of the speech or if Lord Birkenhead was 
stronger than his permanent otfici.als. Ho said, unless the Indian people said 
exactly what they wanted it was impossible to help them so far as the 
constitution was concerned. Extension of general franchise and abolition of 
communal representation was essential if democracy was to have a chance 
in India. Col. bVedgwood pleaded for more liberal legislation for Irade 
Unionism in India and said India was the only country in the world where 
fifty thousand women wore working underground in mines for fifty-four 
hours a week and they ought to stop it (Labour Cheers). 

Sir Charles Oman asked whether Col. Wedgwood was proposing to 
legislate for a self-government Dominion. 

Col. Wod.gwood replied that were India a solf-govoriiment Dominion 
they would not be having that debate. 

Continuing, he declared that if Japan would ratify the Washington 
Convention it would bo infinitely easier to improve labour conditions through¬ 
out the East but they wanted Britain to be the driving force in this respect 
and not a check. They desired to raise the standard of labour in India 
irrespective of its effect on the production of Great Britain. They regarded 
the Indian as their brother and they wore responsible for his keeping 
(Labour Cheers.) 
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Sir Alfred MOND said the report of the Muddiman Committee showed 
such defects of Diarchy that it was time to see whether a more harmonious 
system of Provincial Government could not be carried out. He welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead’s invitation to Indiana to draw up a constitution. Ha 
declared th,at Lord Birkenhead’s speech showed that no party in the State- 
would ever go back on the Government of India Act and that all parties 
were agreed that steps forward should bo made. He hoped the speech 
would induce the moderate in India to work in a more friendly manner with 
the Government of India. 

Mr. PILCHER urged that the Ackworth Committee’s programme for new 
Railway construction in India should be carried out in order to relieve 
unemployment in the Iron and Steel trades of Britain. He referred to 
Japanese competition with the Bombay Cotton Mills and suggested that 
Lancashire and Bombay should arrive at an understanding with a view to 
assuring Lancashire of certain sections of trade and Bombay Mills of another 
large section. 

Mr. .JOHNSTON (Labourite) urged full enquiry into Labour conditions 
in India. lie admitted that India was about the only counti-y in the world 
that literally fulfilled the obligations under the Washington Convention. 

Sir Frank Nelson dwelt on the Japanese cotton competition in India 
and said that the Indian cotton industry was at present in the deepest and 
most dangerous water and Japane.se competition was such that nothing 
was more likely than the wholesale stoppage of cotton mills. Ho sugges¬ 
ted that throe and half percent excise duty should be removed and also 
suggested that the Exchange commission, which ho understood would shortly 
go to India, should first visit America. 

Mr. H. FISHER contended that the Govornmont of India Act bad not 
yet had a fair trial. The case of Madras and other provinces proved 
that diarchical system was not impossible and if it had broken down 
it was owing to the opposition of Indian statesmen who wished to 
discredit it. 

Mr. SNELL urged the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry into 
the Constitution in 1926 or 1927 so that wo would have information in 
1929 that would enable us to come to a useful and far-seeing decision. 

Sir Richard LUCE suggested that the time had come to combine 
Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service. He uttered a 
warning against leaving the questions of Medio.al Service and Medical 
Administration to young Provincial Governments under inexporionoed 
Indian Ministers. 

Mr. THURTLE described Lord Birkenhead as reactionary, headstrong 
and anti-democratic and expressed the opinion with regard to generous 
offer of Self-Government to India because the speeches of Lord Birkenhead 
after the gesture of Mr. Das were in a much more generous tone than that 
of Lord Birkenhead’s speech in the Lords. 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD said he hoped when ho read Birkenhead’s 
speech that Government was going to pursue a policy of conciliation between 
Britain and India. That statement was somewhat modified by what Earl 
Winterton bad said but he still hoped that Earl Wiiitorton would be able to 
show that Government was prepared to listen to any reasonable plans sub¬ 
mitted. He hoped that Government would lose no time in amending the Reforms 
so as to provide special representation to Indian Labour. He emphasised that 
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the action of Non-co-operatore in India at the time when the Labour Govern- 
ment was on the threshold of office prevented from doing what they would 
have liked to have done with regard to India. He said the Commonwealth 
of India Bill was undoubtedly not final in form but the drafters of the Bill 
had the inteiest of India at heart and those who felt our aim w’as to make 
India free and happy within the system of British Commonwealth of Nations 
were iindor a great obligation to the drafters of the Bill. 

Earl WINTERTON replying to the debate described Col. Wedgwood’s 
speech as the most interesting and said statements made in soma 
quarters that Lord Birkenhead had invited proposals for a new consti¬ 
tution were hardly an accurate way of describing what I.ord Birkenhead 
had said. At some time there must bo revision of present constitution 
as provided for in the Act. If, in the meanwhile, proposals for a cons¬ 
titution Wore submitted by Indians themselves, which carried reasonable 
measure of general agreornent among the people of India, those pro¬ 
posals would be earofully considered when the time came for decision 
by the Government of India, Cabinet and the statutory Royal Com¬ 
mission. Lord Brikenhead was not referring to any specific proposal but to pro¬ 
posals gonornlly. Ho also said that the <iuesfcion of special fjabour representa¬ 
tion in India was a matter for consideration in future. Ho emphasised there 
was no difference between what ho and Lord Birkenhead had said with 
regard to constitutional invitation namely that proposals from India under the 
conditions lail down would receive proper consideration from appropriate 
authorities at appropriate time. 

Earl Winterton sivid there seemed to have been misunderstandings in 
some quarters with regard to the oifoot of Lord Birkenhead’s statement with 
regard to the working of Diarchy. Lord Birkenhead’s recital of the present 
position showed that the working was not altogether smooth, but one must 
carefully distinguish between successful and unsuccessful Diarchy and success¬ 
ful and unsuccessful administrative working of Diarchy in the provinces which 
had not attained results which the authors had hoped it would. But its partial 
failure in no way necessarily entailed the failure of administration. It was a 
travesty of faces to assert that, owing to Diarchy, administration in the Pro¬ 
vince had generally broken down. Administration had not broken down in 
a single province. The fact that tho administration in Bengal was prooeed- 
ing srnootby, despite tho regrettable failure of the people offeotually to 
participate in tho now constitution was illustrated in that recent Mahomodan 
festival, which when there was grave risk of communal disturbances, passed 
off, with a single exception, without any untoward incidents owing to the 
excellence of the preventive arrangements of authorities, and that every day 
life of people was proceeding normally. 

Regarding the report of tho Government of India’s Economic Enquiry 
Committee, Earl Winterton said that it would probably show tho need for 
wider and more specialised enquiry. 

Dealing with the Leo Commission, Earl Winterton said he had no 
decision to announce with regard to the reoi'ganisation of the Medical Service 
but considerable progress had been made towards the establishment of a 
Public Services Commission. 

He hoped it would be possible to make tho auiiounceinent shortly. Ha 
points out that the effect of the Lee Report on the Services was satisfactory 
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and contentment had increased. The number oi British candidates for the 
Civil Service had shown most gratifying increase. 

The military situation in India had immensely improved during the 
past three years and there had been very substantial progress on the North- 
West Frontier. The Government of India and the Home Government in 
1922 wore entitled to the gratitude of the public of England and India for the 
policy to which they then agreed and which they carried out so successfully. 

The internal situation had also greatly improved. The financial situa¬ 
tion was satisfactory. The principal recommendations of the Ackworth 
Railway Committee had been carried out. Trade position was generally 
very satisfactory, but the position of cotton industry was serious. The 
Government of India did not unreservedly accept the view that the depression 
was due to .Japanese competition and was of opinion that other factors were 
also working. 

Earl Wintorton emphasised that India led the way so far as the Asiatic 
countries were concerned in industrial legislation. 

Referring to Mr. Johnston’s contention, that we, in England, were 
responsible for Indian social legislation, Earl Winterton quoted the statement 
of Gol. Wedgwood in a Bombay newspaper in which he pointed out that 
the assemblies of legislatures in India now did practical work and it was 
time the Indian nationalists knew that .and planned accordingly. Earl 
Winterton declared that a groat deal of credit for the recent social legislation 
in India was duo to the members of assemblies, who, in coniunction with, 
and supporting the Government enabled it to be passed, 

Earl Winterton concluded by saying that Britain had helped India from 
the time she went there and had found chaos to the present day to suppose 
that she would abandon the task of helping India on the path of self- 
government owing to weariness or throats, was utterly to misjudge the 
inherited traditions of British policy, itself derived from British character 
which varied very little throughout centuries. (Cheers.) 

Mr. SAKLATVALA followed and denounced the despotic and arbitrary 
powers of the Crown in India. 

While he was speaking, a Conservative member pointed out that 40 
members were not present. A count was called and the necessary number 
of members then entered the House but left shortly afterwards. 
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International Labour Conference. 

GEN EV A~2 a TH MA Y 1925. 

The following speeches were delivered by the representatives of 
the Indian Workers at the International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva on the 28th May 1925. 

Mr. N, M. JOSH I said 

Mr. President and brother Delegates, in the few remarks that I propos.; 
to address to the Conterence this morning, I wish to confine myself to 
questions concerning the special countries, the colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories. 

I greatly admire the work done by the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence and idle International Labour Organisation for improving labour 
conditions throughout the world, especially in Europe. I also fully appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties in the way ol accomplishing the object with which this 
Organisation was started. The enthusiasm, which we saw at Washington, 
for improv ng conditions of labour, is decreasing year after year. 1 also 
fully appreciate the fact that, in spite of the difficulties, the workers in 
India ti.ive lierived at least soma benefir. fr im the action ot the International 
Labour Confereiico, and of the Internationa! Labour Organi.sation. But, as 
one who has watched the activities of the Imernational Labour Conference 
and of the Inteniationat Labour Organisation for the past .six years, an 
impression is being U.lt on my mind that the interests of the special 
countries, ot the colonies, protectorates, and the mandated territories are 
not properly looked after by this Organisation. 1 feel that questions con¬ 
cerning these countries do not receive tlie same attention in this Conference 
a.s question, which aifect tins Rnropnan workers, 1 i:!o not propose to 
absolve evei, the in .'inbcrs of the Workers' Group from this charge. In spite 
of notice, questions n-lating to the special countries have been relegated 
practically to the last day of the’discussion on the Director’s Report. 

But, Sii, 1 was very glad to rea 1 in tlie Direcior’s Report at least a few 
paragraphs regarding these territoiics. Although 1 was very glad to find 
that the Director had given sotni.- attention to the question, 1 was dis.ippoint- 
ed in reading ctu; contents of thes .• paragraphs. Most of the Governments 
which are reqion.sible for the government of the colonies, the protectorates, 
and till' mandated teiritorie.s, state in their report to the Office either that 
they arc still enquiiing into the problem, or that the Conventions and Re- 
cumiiieniat oils cannot bo applied to these territories. 11 is now more than 
six yeais sin;e the Washington Conference was held, and since the important 
Conventions regarvliiig liions oi work and other questiona wore passed. If 
thcae GovernraeiUs could not come to a decision in six years I do not know 
how much more time they want in order to consider these questions. 

Where they have cnusiderel these questions, most of the Governments 
state tfiat l he eonduions of the colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories arc so diffi'reii' from tlieir own that the Convention and Recom- 
mendations eannol be applied to them. I want to know, Sir, how conditions, 
in these territories are dii'fereut. Is anyone prepared to aay that, s'raply 

45 
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because the climate of some countries is hotter than the climate of Europe, 
the workers in these territories can work longer hours without any detriment 
to their health ? Is anyone prepared to say here that, simply because the 
climate of a territory is hotter than that of Europe, women do not require 
to be helped during the period of child-birth ? 

1 do not therefore understand those people who say, that conditions in 
colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories are diflerent, and that the 
Coijventions and Recommtndations cannot be applied to them. 

Factory Conditions in Indian States. 

1 wish particularly to point out that in India one-rhird of our territory 
is ruled by Indian Princes, 'these Indian Princes are represented by mem¬ 
bers of their own clas.s in rhe A.ssfn-hly if the Leagm of Nations. They are 
not represented in this Ct nfeitutc. Perhaps they do not caie to attend thi:::. 
Conference; but 1 want to know irom the Director of the International 
Labour Of&Cv whether he has taken any steps to ask the Government of 
India for any report concemi g rhe applicalien of the Conventions and 
Recommendations in iheae PioUctorates, namely, the Indian States. It is 
a matter ot great regret that or.e-thiid ot India should not reap tlie benefit 
of Conventions and Recotnmendatii-ns passed in this Conlei(• rice.. Already 
1 find that acme of our capi alists ate starting lactone-in Indian Stair s, in 
order that they he lice trern any regulations regarding hours of work and 
other labour questions. 'I iris i^ a very important qutsijon from the point 
of view of the Indian workers, 

I sir uUi also like tti kncAV who in this Conference rr picsrnts workers 
in the colonies, proleeterates ar.d maiulated terntorres. Docs my Iritnd 
Mr. Poulion represent itie workers in Ceylon, Malaya, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Mauritius and other colonus? Dots the Dutch Workers' Delegate 
represent the woikers n. java ? It the workers in colonies ate not rcpie- 
seutid in this conleitnce, how ib the Coniei>nce likely t know what condi¬ 
tions ol labour are in smh colonies ? 1 suggest that the Workers' Delegates 

from those countries which at. responsible fur ilie Government ol these 
colonies and grotrett laus shcuh! take steps to keep ni touch with llieir 
labour conditions, Ihey should take steps to bring with them at leai-t 
advisers, if they will nut liave a Delegate, in.m these cclomes ; otherwise the 
workers in the cclonie> arc likely to sufler. 

Workers’ Plight in the Colonies. 

My friend Mr. Suzuki referred to the right oi association. Even in our 
own country there are questions arising out of trade union activities which 
are brought under the law oi conspiracy ; but 1 do not with to speak on that 
subject to-day. 1 wish to refer to the personal freedom of the workers who 
sufler on account of certain laws in the colcnies, protectorates and mandated 
territories, and also in some spec al counnics Sir, in some of these colonies 
and special countries there are laws according to which a breach ol contract 
oi service is punished by the crin'inal taw. 'riieie are penal sanctions lor a 
breach of contract of service, 'this law is an ob.stacle m the way of the 
personal freedom of a woiker, A worker is not free to dispos-e ol hrs labour 
to whomsoever he Sikes and in the manner he likes, 'ilie sooner the law is 
repealed in ah these colonics, the better it will be. 

I wish to ask the International Labour Office whether it proposes to put 
the question of p, rial sanelioiis for criminal breach of contract of service 
before this Conference. 

It is 1 ot only the penal sanctions for the breach of contract of seivice 
which restricts the freedom ol the workers in these colonies. 'Ifierc are 
colonies in which workers are forced to work for a certain class of employers. 
In my own country there s a system of forced labour. Sometimes if a Govern- 
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ment officer is touring and wants servants, be caa ask any worker to serve 
him, and he may pay him whatever ne likes. Not only that, but if an. 
officer has a friend tourmg in his district, say in the Hills of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, tbat officer can force a labourer to serve that tourist also. 

• n the colonies tbat'system IS found in a mucn worse form. In Kenya- 
the natives are forced to work tor the Eaglisn planters and landlords by 
a system of poll-taxes. 1 stiould like to know wheiber the attention of 
the International Labour Office has been draw n to this system of forced 
labour. 1 have seen certain paragraphs in the Diiector's Report about this; 
but merely mentioning these things in the Report is not sufficient. 1 should 
like to know what steps the International Labour Office and the Governing 
Body have taken to bring these questions before the Conference. 1 suggest, 
that the Conference should establish a separate committee to investigate' 
questions concerning the colonies, protectorates aiid mandated ti:rritories. 

1 was shocked to read in some of the Statut''!s of the mandated teiri- 
tories ibat penal sanctions for breach of con ti act of service exist in those- 
territories. The League of Nations has been istabU.-bed to secure liberty 
for the workers of the world and if these laws r.3Stricting the liberty of the 
workers are found in territories governed by the League of Nations 1 do- 
not know where we are to turn to find greater fret dom for the workers. 

Need for Revising the conventions. 

1 do not wish to take up much mure of your time, but i should like 10 - 
say a word about the position of the special louutries. This Conference- 
passed ceitain Conventiuns and Recommendations at Washington which 
were specially applicable to Japan and India. 1 .-hould like to ask the- 
Director ut the International Labour Office whethei he proposes to take any 
steps to review these Conventions and Recommendations. The Conventions- 
ana Recommendations for Japan a.-td lud a do .lot go so far as those which 
apply to the European world. It is now six yeais since they were passed, 
and it is time that these Conventions and Reommendations were revised. 
1 would like the Director of the incernatioual Labour Office to tell me 
whether be proposes to take any steps to review the situation with regard tO' 
these Conventions and Recommendations. 

Japan’s Attitude Towards <he Conventions. 

When 1 request the Director of the Internal it nal Labour Office to review 
and revise these Conveations and Recommendativ-as, lam not unmindful of 
the tact tnat certain Coaventions pa-sed at W.iShington have not yet been 
ratified by Japan. Whou 1 refer to Japan 1 assiitj you, Mr. President, and 
1 Should like to assure my cuileagut.s from Japiu, tbat 1 do not speak in a- 
spirit ui fault finding. 1 am speaking on this sub ect because we experience 
great difficulty in India owing to the uon-ratifica>ion by Japan of Conven¬ 
tions and Kecommendatious, especially as reg irds hours of work and the 
night work of women. We look upon Japin —at least in India—as the 
leader of Asia. We look to Japan to show m :he path, to gnid us in the- 
way of progress ; and therefore, when we find luat the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment does not ratify the Coiivoations and Re lommendations, we in India 
are greatly disappointed. 

We ate not only •.iisappoiiUeJ, but for tue la;. t two years we workers in. 
India have felt that if Japan does not latiiy tae Conv. ntions and Recom- 
menuations, it will be difficii.t lor tue workers of udia to secure any progress 
as regards their own coii-.iitioii.4. Not only tha;., but we tear that 11 may be 
diffic-iilt for us to maiij’ein even the conditio is we enji.y to-day; we feel 
that our stunJard.' are liibie to be lowered. 1 tuer.fore appeal to my 
colletgues from Japan—and especi-ally to niy colleague of the Workers’ 
Group—to do their best t-’- get these Conven ions and Recommendations 
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ratified and to get legislation passed to give effect to these Conventions and 
Recommendations, if Japan ratifies the Conventions and passes legislation 
as regards bouts of work and the prohibition ot night work by women, our 
path in India will be easier ; but if Japan does not ratify, the workers in 
India may suffer to some extent. 

When I say these things about Japan, I do not intend to suggest that 
labour conditions in Japan are worse than they are in India; on the 
contrary, I leel that in certain respects labour conditions in Japan are much 
better than tney are in India. The non-ratification by Japan, however, of 
the Conventions on hours of work and the prohibition of night work for 
women puts a special difficulty in our way, and I therefore appeal to my 
colleagues from Japan to secure the consent of their Government to the 
ratification of these Couventions, and thus not only help the r own progress 
—the progress of their own workers—but the progress of the workers 
of India. 

Sir A. C. CHATTERJEE said 

Mr. President and fellow Delegates, 1 wish to make a few very brief 
observations on the spceciies which have been made by the honourable 
Delegates who have preceded me. l do not wish to enter into the very 
complicated and delicate juridical question raised by my esteemed fnend, 
Mr. Josbi, with regard to the reptesentation of the Indian piinces in this 
Organisation. 1 think it would be extremely difficult for me to explain to 
this Conference the various aspects of that question, ana perhaps the 
Director and the Conference will excuse me from dweling on it at any length. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, made some remaiks with legard to the alleged 
prevalence of forced labour in India. 1 wish to tell you that the statement 
Re made was entirely misleading, and, a distorted version oi the actual lacts. 
The system of forced labour, if it prevails at all in India at present, is confined 
to certain specified tracts and exists in certain special circumstances. It was 
not fair, in my opinion, for Mr. Joshi to represent to the Conference that it 
was a matter oi ordinary occurrence in India for a State official to impress 
anyone as his servant, when he went out on tour. 

Coming now to the question, which has been referred to, of the ratifica¬ 
tion by Japan of the Hours Convention passed at Washington, 1 should like 
on behali of the Indian delegation, to congratulate the Conlcrence and the 
International Labour Organisation on the iact that we have a permamnt 
representative oi the Japanese Government attached to the Iniernational 
Labour Office in the person of Mr. Mayeda, than whom there are few more 
competent to speak on these questions. 1 wish to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Mayeda on the extremely able and vigilant manner in 
which he looks altei the interests ot his country here. 1 know Mr. Mayeda 
is moat anxious to secure social progress in Japan aud, with his knowledge 
of industrial conditions in the East a.-well as in the West, we hope that be 
will be able to persuade his Government to take important steps for the 
amelioration of the condilions of labour in Japan, 

We understand perfectly well that the Treaty does not impose any 
obligations on any Government to ratify a Draft Convention passed at this 
Conference ; but 1 wish to thank Mr. Mayeda for the assurance he has given 
us to-day that he will transmit to his Government the sentiments and the 
views which have been expressed here this moiiiing. We hope he will add 
his own observations on the subject, and will peisuade bis Government to 
take steps for ratification. 

We in India—and especially those of us who look at the matter from the 
point of view of the Government oi India—fully appreciate the^difitcultits of 
the Government of Japan in this matter. We knew that, two years ago. 
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Japan suffured a most disastrous cataclysm in the form of a very severe 
earthquake. Naturally, things must have been very difficulc in Japan for a 
couple of years. 1 wish to take this opportunity of congratulating both the 
Government and the people of Japan on the speedy and brilliant recovery 
which they have made from the effects of that earthquake. I hope that the 
Japanese Government w 11 now be able to address itself to the important 
task of social progress. 

India and Japan. 

The matter affects India very keenly. India and Japan have been 
acknowledged to be two of the eight chief industiial nations of thy world, 
ft is up to both Japan and India not only to demonstrate that, as chief 
Industrial States, ihey' are fully alive to the importance 01 social and 
economic progtess, but also to demonstrate that they realise that it is their 
duty to lead tile other Asiatic countr.es in tins respect. 

1 recognise that the special circuinsiances of the eastern countries have 
to be taken into account in this matter. There are differences in climate and 
in social organisation which cannot b : burshed aside ; but at the same time 
we cannot lag behind and, as has already been expressed by my fiiends Mr. 
Joshi and Sir Thomas Smith in this Conle'.cnce, opinion in India to-day .s 
somewhat e-tercised by the fact that Japan has not yet ratified the Hours 
Convention, in this respect here is a curious parallel beiweeii the situati m 
in the East and that in the West. During this debate, in the course ol the 
speeches we have listened to diir ug tlie last two or three days, we have 
■heard the Rnpresentatives of diiloreat European countries commenting ou 
the fact that it wa.s difficult for them to advance so long as the c nintr-es on 
their bordeis did not advance in the same direction. The Conference knows 
that soon after Washingion Corilerciice we in India ratilied the Honrs Con 
vention, and we liave most loyally given effect to that Convention in our 
■legislation. Tiiere is an opinion freely expia ssed 111 India nowadays that we 
wore to.i premature in doiug so ; but u 1 m.iy for a m MuenC express my own 
personal opuuun, 1 Uo nor think wc were wrong either in ratifying the Wa-h- 
ington i-onveniion or in g.ving effect to it. 1 do think that wc acted rightly, 
in the interests of ttie Indian workers and of Indian industry, and althonga 
we may suffer lu-day from Japanese, or other eastetn cunipelition, 1 think 
the steps that we then took were clearly lor the benetit of tl'o Indian 
woikera and ot India generally. At the same time, although 1 do not wish 
to enter into any of the argumeius put forward by my liiend, Mr. Mayeda, 
regarding the absence of competition between Japan and India with regard 
to dilferent kinds of cotton, it is quite clear that there is competition m 
industrial marters between India and Japan, and also between India and 
China ^Ve cannot be oblivious of the lact, and it is also clear that if Japan 
lags behind, u will be difficult in India to make furthei progress in social and 
economic matters. Not only tnat. but as Mr. Joshi has already pointed out, 
t nope our triends in Japan will realise that, the longer they lag behind, the 
more dillicult ii wnl be lo bring Cliina into line either with Japvan or with 
India in matters of social and economic progress. 

1 do not wish to appeal to Japan meiely on the grounds of commercial 
and industiial competition. 1 wish to appeal to Japan ou a Higher plane. 
We in the Cast have always taken pride m the lact that, alihough 
we might possibly be behind the West in materia! matters, wc are in no 
Way lulerior lo ihe West in our social uiiu spiritual oul-took. Social 
progress also indicates the highest spiritual standard, Thcie has been lor 
centuries past a noble rivalry between India and Japan and a noble emula¬ 
tion between India and Japan, and also China, in suciai and spiritual 
matters. Let us cany on ihe tradition. Let us—Japan, India and China— 
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demonstrate to the world that we are in no way behind the Western 
countries in matters of social and economic progress. I thank you. Sir. 

Mr. WOLFE (British Empire) said:—Mr, President, you have very kindly 
permitted me to intervene in the discus'ion tor one moment this morning to 
deal with a statement made in the course of yesterday morning’s discussion, 
by Mr. Jo hi, the lepresentative of the workers of India. The statement 
is in the iollowing words : “ in Kenya the natives arc forced to work for 
the English planters and landlord.-* by a .-ystem oi poll-taxes.” 

1 regret that Mr. Joshi should have lightly made an allegation of this 
character in an international assembly, and 1 regret still more that he should 
not have :tivea me an opirortuuity in advance of knowing that be proposed 
to raise this particular issue. All 1 propose to say this morning, in vi. w of 
the shortness of the notice that 1 have had, is that Hie Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment do not accept the statement made by Mr. Joshi as an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of the .'tate of affairs in Kenya m respect of the matters with 
which Mr. joshi dealt. 


GBNEVA-30TH MAY 1925. 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. CHAMAN LAL on the 30tb 
May 1926. 

I wish to thank you Mr. l're.sident, for giving me this oppoitunity to 
addro'^s the Conference on a subject about which one hears very little here. 
! can see the humour of the position in my making a speech which will 
perhaps nut cover more than five minutes, about a large country like India, 
containing one fifth of the population oi tlie whole world ; but the occassion 
which compels me to rise is this. 

Need for a correspondent in India. 

A couple of years ago this Conference passed a Resolution by which it 
auUiorised the Internat'ocal Labour Office to 8 r,nd correspondents to various 
countries or the world. One of tliose countries w.'ts India. 1 want to know, 
.Si', why a correspondent has not been appointed in India and i wish to tell 
you oi the necessity for appoinling .a corre.spondent. Yesterdny, or the day 
before, we heard a statement from my colleague who represents the working 
classes of lndi;i, lo the efiect th-a’ the Government in Kenya was actually 
lorcing workers to leave their little plots ol land where tDoy arc free men, 
and lorcing them to go into the plantations to work as forced labourers 
or the English plantens of Kenya. That statement has be-m chalteuKed by 
’je Representatives of the British Government here who for reasons which 
• do not know, call themselves f'<e Uep.escntativcs oi the British Pimpire. 
They arc the Rcpresantative.s of Great Britain, I grant you, but who gave 
them the authority to speak on bcbalt of the Briti-h Empire. This 
is wh.'it they said. Mr, Wolfe, speaking as thi; Representative of Great 
Britain, said that Mr, Joshi had made the following statement ; “ In 

Konya the natives are forced to work for the linglish planters a d lautllords 
by a system of poll-taxes.” lie characicri-acd that Statement u-n a light one, 
and, on behalf of His Majesty’.s Government, said he did tint accept that 
statement as an accurate leprcsent.ition of the suite (•£ affairs in Keny.i. 

Forced Labour in Kenya, 

1 do not speak on behalf t'f Hi-I Majesty’s ihivcrnraetit. i am speaking 
f'.ere on bchali of the worUeia ol India and on behalf of His Majesty the 
i'rutb i want to challenge the staie:n-iit which Mr Wolle •oade. I have 
ia my hand an extract fvo.n tie “h ust African Staii J-.-.rd” of H February 1913 , 
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which reports no less a person than the Governor oi Kenya as saying. “ We 
consider that taxation is the only possible method oi compelling the native 
to leave bis reserve lor the pur}X>sc of seeking work. We consider that the 
only natural and automatic method of seeming a constant labour supply is 
to ensure that there shall be competition among labourers for hire, and not 
among employers for labourers. Sucit competition can be brought about 
only by a rise in the coat ol liviu:.; lor the uatsve, and this rise can be pro¬ 
duced only by an increase in the tax." 

Is not that a direct refutation oi the statement that the British Govern¬ 
ment does not consider Mr. Joshi's ^talemt;ut to be an accurate representa¬ 
tion of the facts 1 

Dr. Noiman Leys, who is the greatest authority on Kenya, says in 
his book, whxh was published in lya-i ; '• The hut and poll-tax lulls on 

old men an l on women living alone, as well as on able-bodied males, and 
compels an increasing number uol only oi males over .Yo, but ol women auU 
ctiildren to seek eroploymeii!.'' 

t should like also to make a brict quotation from the report of the East 
Africa Commission, which was published in April 1925, Sjieaking of hiyassa- 
land, the rtport stales that; ** in order to obtain money to pay the tax 
and to buy necessaries, it is alleged that approximately 30,000 Nyassaland 
natives leave the Proteciorate cveiy yeat to seek work lu otuer territories.” 

in a cir:ular issued by the Aduiini.* 1 radon of Kenya, and quoted by 
Lord Islingioii in the Briiibh House ol Louis on 14 July 1920, occurs the 
following passage - ” l b* li vc there should be an increased rate of taxation 

on young able-bodied men.” Ihat gives you .'ui idea ol what la in the uii>ids 
of those who are supporting the planleis ol Kmiya. The passage oeciiis in a 
discussion of the labour liiualioii. 

Furtber, Lord btaiiK y, in ttic House o* Lords on 13 May of this ycai—• 
only a lev. days ago—said : “ 'I hett. is a t* ndency to urge the Governments 
who ate directly responsible itir the iropi..i.l Dcp*.nilciu;:cs to compel labour 
to flow in those channels in whii h we coiiwder ihui it iS most adViiutageous, 
and that compulsion may be by means 01 an t.Coiioniic level, such as eaxa- 
lion, or by crdinancts eorapelUng U-.bour'o flow Mito a ciianiicl in wli cli is 
Would be unwi liug 10 flow if it vveio not comptllctl.” 

The last ({uotatioit 1 wish to m.tke is irom Dr, Norman Leys. In a 
letter to The Times on i-j May last—a day or two ago, he says : •• Iho 

facts abou the but tax arc Miese ; it >8 paid. *.011 oi wages. The standard 
wages rate, wL ch two years ago was 8—, is noi. Iioni 12—to 10— a luouih. 
Direct taxatiob ol Airicans b..nga us in />73.ooo a year, fiiere arc 
officially stated to be 430,000 adult maii.s. ti; aud unfit, in the country, t>o 
that the average AfIican in Kiiiya tias to speed two months* wages each 
year in direct ti xatiori alone ” 

I'orced Labour in 

The statement that colle.igue. Mr. Joslii ntj.de here is, liiereioic, a very 
mild one. 1 le uie.cly sa d thui witbin the torritonci.s'd ibe Briti&b Itaipire 
yon wilt hnu lot '.ed labour in exislenoe. Von will find it not oniy oijtsido 
India, but acnully inside iinlt-.*, > make bold br say ibat one bird ol india, 
wliicb 'S uiiiier nail*, e rule at tlie present niomcni, is entirely undei toiced 
labour. At air. moment, any oi’fieial ol .t u.itive bute can caii on iiuy 
worker in that State ui no work lor inni lot nothing. Xbose w.io are 
lamiliar wiili tl.c 1 iidiau situa ion know very well that, when no less a 
peison that the i.iie T’icen y ol India. Loid Lhelmslord. woiit lo the Hills 
ivoni Stml ., ibe ota.ts riupioytU jicar.atits who were dr.tgged lovay from 
their tieids .iiiil ma le t* u-.. lorced labcur in p.op.iiicg .lie roads loi i lio 
E.xctlleiicy to tr.i.’- i 
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The problem is not only that of forced labour ; the problem is that the 
International Labour Office is entirely unaware of the situation in countries 
like India. You are ignorant of what is happening in the East. We sit 
here and talk about labour conditions in Europe, aud the Director presents 
you with a Report, l have examined that Report, and 1 find that there 
are 15 lines and three words in it with reference to India, a country contain¬ 
ing one fifth of the population of the world. 

It is not the Director’s fault ; the fault is in the system which prevents 
your getting information from countries like In da. India to-day is a land 
of slaves ; it consists ol workers and peasants who are living on the atarva- 
tion line. ' If 1 were to tell you of the condition of wages in India you would 
be surprised. You find m the cotton mills women working ten hours a day 
and getting Rs. 19 a month, and a maximum of Rs, 20 a month. You find 
men, women and children working on the tea plantations, the men getting 
Rs. « a month the women Rs. 6 and the children Rs, 4. You find in the 
jute factories—and here 1 want to draw the attention of my colleagues who 
represent the workers of Great Britain to (he facts—that the jute workers 
in Calcutta are getting Ks. i a week as wages, while .similar work done in 
Dundee in similar mills for the same proprietors, is paid at the rate of a 
week The result is that the owners close down their mills in Dundee; 
they shut up their mills there and star:: fresh mills in Calcutta, because 
there they can get cheap labour and cheap raw material. 

Not only in the cotton mills and in the jute mills do such things occur ; 
you will find in the coal fields men and women working on a mere pittarice 
of Annas 8 a day. This is the glorious India, the great eastern empire, 
which is the substratum of the system which is known as the British 
Empire ! 

As an Indian I should be ashamed to hide these facts from the world. 
1 do not want the tnternatKinal Labour Office, which is meant for the 
sustenance of the poor of the world (if it means anything at all it means 
that) to hide these lacts from itself or from those who come here to these 
Conference, If you want to ameliorate the conditions of the world, think 
of countries like India which need your help and your assistance. Let it 
not be said in the world outside, as it is being said, that the International 
Labour Office exisl.s for the purpose of hoodwinking the workers of the 
world, and that it is trying to prevent the onward march of the workers 
by giving them a little here and a little there in order to prevent them from 
rising up and de.stroying the system which is keeping them in slavery. 

Let us make of the International Labour Office a real supporter for the 
great labouring masses of the world who are at present living in conditions 
of abject misery and sorrow. 1 know that the pallor of great sorrows and 
here and there, perhaps, the blush of treachery, overspreads the faces of 
the workers of the world. Let us pray lor greater viisions than we have 
vet seen, lor greater powers than we have yet used tliat these may raise us 
horn the slough of despond aud defeat, and set our feet on the road to 
victory. 



Indians in East Africa &c Kenya 

Tho National Liberal Federation of India eBtablishod in December 1924- 
a Standing Committee on Indiana Overaoaa with the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri as Chairman, Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru as one of the members 
and Mr. S. G. Vazs of the ‘ Servant of India’ as Secretary. The Committee 
published on the 27th April 192,5 a Memorandum on the proposed, 
formation of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya, setting forth 
and justifying the Liberal party’s view that the offer of the Colonial Office' 
of a special reservation for Indians was an unworthy bribe which Indians 
can only reject with scorn. The hypocrisy of the profession of the notorious 
White Paper of 1923 that the policy of his Majesty’s Government is to 
safeguard the interests of the African natives is exposed very ably in the 
Memorandum. The lamentable and condemnable weakness of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the treatment of the subject from the viewpoint of India’s 
honour and Indians’ interests is also brought out very impressively in it. 
We commend it to our readers as an informing and very useful paper 
giving in a nut-shell all that wo need know about the disabilities of the 
Indians in that part of the Empire and the movement connected therewith. 
The following is the full text of the Memorandum ; — 

The National Liberal Federation’s Memorandum 

In his inaugural address to the Indian Legislature on January 20) 1926^ 
his Excellency the Viceroy referred to the offer made by his Majesty’s 
Government to reserve an area in the lowlands of Kenya for Indian coloniza¬ 
tion and announced that the Government of India was considering the 
question of deputing an officer to Kenya with a view to examining and 
reporting upon the particular tract which the Kenya Government proposed 
to set apart for the purpose. Mr. >T. W. Bhore, emigration secretary, 
added on January 27, 1925, in the Legislative Assembly that the Government 
of India would consult the .Standing Emigration Committee of the Indian 
Legislature at its next meeting on this subject and would arrive at a 
decision only after the latter body's report was received. 

Emphatic Disapproval 

It is necessary to express emphatic disapproval of this move on the- 
part of the Government of Itidia to arrange for the inspection of the area 
proposed for an Indian rc.sorve, for this act alone will be interpreted by the 
outside world as evidence of the Govornmont’s willingness to waive its 
former objection to the I'oservation of the highlands for the whites. It must 
be borne in niitid that the proposal to reserve a portion of the lowlands 
for Indians is made as a counterpoise to the reservation of the highlands 
for the whites. When in 1920 the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Viscount Milner, expressed himself unable to remove the disabilities imposed 
upon the Indiiiii commnnity in respect of acquiring agricultural land in 
the highlands, bo accompanied this decision to set aside the highlands for 
the exclusive occupation of the whites by an offer to earmark certain areas 
in the lowlying country in which Indians alone could settle. Now, obviously 
4G 
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it would be fatuous and extreJxjeJy discourteous on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to send a rcpregontative to examine the suitability of a 
region in the Kenya lowlands as a special rcaervation for Indian colonization 
unless it considered itself free to accept the profoired area, provided that 
the area is found otherwise dosirable. The fact, therefore, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India sends an officer to Kenya in response to the invitation of 
his Majesty’s Government will necessarily bo understood to mean that if the 
aioa is found to bo well adapted to Indian settlement, the Indian Government 
will not be averse to accepting it, at least temporarily by way of compromise. 
•But to agree even under protest to have an area set apart for Indian 
colonization is for the Govoimmont clearly to give up its objection to the 
principle of reserving land lor any of the immigrant communities of Kenya 
and therefore its objection to the white highland policy. After accepting a 
special allotment for Indians on which no non-Indian is allowed to encroach, 
it cannot consistently take exception to another allotment for the whites, 
on which no non-white is allowed to oncroacb. The Government of India, 
of course, may still object to (ho unequal size and nature of the ajuas 
monopolised by Kurnpeans and proposed to bo earmarked for Indians, but 
to the policy of segregating different races in different areas it cannot any 
longer raise an objection, for it will have already impliedly consented to it 
wbon it has entertained the proposal for creating a l esorvo foi' Indians and 
thus showed its willingness to accept it in certain contingencies. If, therefore, 
the Government of India is no logcr niirompromisingly opposed to a 
.separation of races but if, instead, its opposition is now limited only to the 
inequitable mannor in which the sebome is sought to bo worked out, as 
must be inferred from the action it is contemplating, it has really sacrificed 
all that is of vital principle in the Indian position. Ibe unofiioial public 
in India must, therefore, dissociate itself entirely from this move and must 
refuse even to appear willing to consider the proposal of forming an Indian 
reserve. 

8ourco of all the Grievous Wrongs 

This is by no moans a far-fetched interpretation of the implications of 
the Government of India’s plan, if it matures, of sending an oflicial to 
Kenya for the above-mentioned purpose. But there is strong evidence to 
prove that the highest Indian authorities aro weakoning 'very considerably 
in their insistence on the Indian claim to own land anywhere in Kenya 
outside of native reserves, which fact can merely .strcjigthon the suspicion 
that the Governinent of India has now come to acquiesce in the policy 
of the Colonial Office of keeping the highlands white for all time. On 
February 26, 1924, Lord Olivier as Secrotary of State for India described 
the disability entailed upon the Indians by tbo reservation of the highlands 
for Europeans as a ‘ comparatively minor matter,’ which cannot be ' considered 
to be in any way a really substantial grievance.’ If on the eve of tho 
Crown Colonies Committee of the Government of India going to England 
for carrying on negotiations with the Secretary of State for tho Colonies, the 
Indian Secretary declared that what is really the most serious of Indian 
grievances, form which all other disabilities are derived, was no griovance 
at all and did not call for any redress. Sir B. Naiasimha Sarma, member 
in charge in the Government of India, a few days later took a slightly 
different course, but ho too indicated in advance that tho reservation of the 
highlands was a matter which might not boar too much stressing. He 
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romarkod in the Connoil of State on March 10, 1924 : ‘ I'he Qoverumoiit of 
India has always felt that there was no need, 110 necessity for any restriotions 
in the matter of grants of land in the highlands from one community to another. 
They stood for the principle of free transfer, free grant, and do stand by 
that now. Whether it will he possilde for the (Crown Colonies) Committee- 
to secure that at the present stage or not is a matter of some doubt. But 
the Commiti.oo is free to negotiate with regard to the highlands if it thinks 
that the time is favourable or that it is possible to secure from the Colonial 
Otlice a favourable settlement with regard to the highlands.’ The Committee 
was 1.0 do\ibt loft nonunaily free to press for a reversal of the white high¬ 
lands policy, but was in fact invited t<i look upon the abolition of the 
Governor’s veto upon traiisfer.s of land in the Konya highlands, which 
excludes bcth [iidiii.ns and natives from the white highlands, as a matter 
almost (iiitsi lo tlio range of piaoric.il politics. There is reason to believe 
that the Coiumittce, takiii-' its cue froni this utterance, did little in this 
matter byoiid formally registnri.i,;.: its objection to the reservation of the 
highlands for the whites. This niiioh at any rate is certain that the Committee 
did not realize, and the present Government of India does not realize, 
that the rosiirvation 01 the highlands for the whites is the tonset origo of 
all the many grievous wrongs inflicted alike upon the Indian settlors and 
the indigoiK us population of Kenya, and that so long as this fundamental 
injustice is not removed tlie African natives and Indians can never possibly 
rid ther-iseh os of other evils resulting irom a position of racial inferiority 
being assigned to them. 

'I'bo Milner Bchemo 

The offer of orcafing a special reserve for Indians in the lowlands is 
evidently made in pursu iiico of the policy outlined by Lord .Milner in his 
despatch of May 21, 1920, li. mu.si> be oliaorvcd, however, that the policy 
as it is liciii.! followcil ut present i.s widely different from the one emlMdiod 
in that despatch. Loid .Milner was prepared to defend the reservation 
of the highlands for Muropo iii.s only on condition that land of equal quality 
and in propoi tionato <(U.intity was similarly reserved for Indians. He refused 
no doubt to reverse tin:- policy o.' segregation that was then in operation 
in rcsp.ict of the di.ipoci,! of laml, but it was iiitondod by him to bo sogrega- 
tioii lused oil the principle of e piality of opiiortmnty, Indians being opposed 
to the pi’inciplo of scgregiiion ils-df, this policy would 1)0 umicooptable 
to them oven if -iquilly .goo-1 and ample land was made available to them 
in the lowhnd.-. What they w.iped was not that Kiiropcan.s should bo 
debarred froivi bolding land in the lowlands because Indians were debarred 
from holding i: in the higlilaiid.s, hu'. that all races should have free access 
to all land, v.'itli the only proviso that the native rights were not intoi-forod 
with and iiitivo rciiuirom.iiPs w.ua fully .sati.sficd. The iiroitosod exclusion 
of each ."ace from a cert.-iin are-, ii-w thoroforo never commondod itself to- 
Iiidiaiis, lull if the cminti-y was to be portioned off into two racial divisions, 
there was, ii’conliiig to i.iinl Mil,; v’s sclionie, to be at least no unfairness- 
or inequality ii- tlii.s p.i' titin!,. Tha principle of equality of opportunity on 
which iieme T.oid Milnei- decl-ired that the praetico of allotting separate 
areas to diiferciit races cmiid be dofendod soem.s now to be lost sight of. 
He intended tliav in the ]owi,-:!ii.l.s Indians sh,mid bn allowed to acquire land 
of ail equally .good qu-iliiy and of aih-Mpiato oxteiit, considering of course 
the siz-' of the Indian iioji'ulation. And ho added: ‘ 1 think it very 
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desirable that there should be no doubts of our sincerity in this matter; 
and I hope therefore that there will be no delay in provisionally selecting at 
least one area for Indian settlement.’ An area of land in the lowlands was 
thus to be immediately set aside for Indians only as an earnest of the 
Government’s determination to carry out the policy of demarcating the 
country between Indian and European on a fair basis. The first area of 
which the selection was to be provisional, being subject to approval by a 
representative of the Government of India, and which was to be followed 
by other areas being similarly set apart, became in the Kenya White Paper 
of July 1923 oiily a ‘temporary’ reservation, with a view to testing the 
strength of demand ‘ for agricultural land on the part of Indians who will 
give suitable guarantees of their intention to develop the land themselves. 
After the expiration of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the 
lowlands will be reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained.’ 
The consideration of adequate land being reserved for Indians has so far 
receded into the background at present that in his speech of January 20, 
1926, the Viceroy did not even mention the point that the land that had 
been offered to Indian settlers would be examined from the aspect of its 
adequacy as well as suitability. He only mentioned suitability. But even 
assuming that this was an inadvertent omission on his part, the idea of a 
‘ temporary ’ reservation being made for Indiana that is now put forward 
was not contemplated by Viscount Milner. Guarantees have now been 
asked of the would be Indian settlers that they would develop the land to 
a requisite extent within a certain period. This is of couiso not only fair 
but quite essential on grounds of public policy, but since equality as between 
Indians and Europeans is the governing condition of the policy of race 
•segregation and as formulated by Lord Milner, a querry may bo made as to 
what guarantees were required arid obtained from Europeans when land in 
the highlands was reserved for them, and as to bow the strength of their 
demand for agricultural land was tested. The public in India Lave not 
yet heard of any small area in the highlands being provisionally set apart 
at first for the whites with stringent conditions of development and sub¬ 
stantial guarantees exacted from applicants for land, before all the land in 
the highlands which was not in native occupation (30,000 sq. miles) was 
finally and absolutely reserved for them. It is notorious that in the early 
period of European settlemetit huge blocks of land were alienated to land 
concessionaires on the easiest imaginable terms, with no obligation 
to turn any part of the land to account, and despite all the conditions 
of development since enforced the number of individual occupiers even 
now does noc exceed 1,716, and the percentage of cultivated to 
occupied areas is below 7. It may perhaps be urged in defence of this 
ridiculously low percentage of cultivated land that a part of the land 
alienated is used for pastoral purposes; but, without elaborating the 
refutation any fuither, it may be simply said in answ'er bare that most 
of the land thus used for pastoral purposes is well fitted for agriculture 
too and that there could be no moral justification for excluding the natives 
from this area, oven on the theory on which they have been robbed of their 
agricultural land because, whatever may be their deficiencies as agriculturists, 
native tribes like the Masai are good pastoralists. The point of the 
.argument here advanced is only this that if equality between different races 
is to be the ruling policy in respect of grants of land in Kenya, as it surely 
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was in Lord Milner’s mind, it has now undergone a drastic modification, 
since conditions are being attached to the proposed reservation of land in 
the lowlands for Indians from which the whites were exempt when the 
highlands were reserved for them. The condition pre-requisites to the insti¬ 
tution of race segregation (which was laid down by Lord Milner) being 
thus flagrantly violated, this policy of marking off some districts as those in 
which the whites alone can hold land and some others as those in which 
Indians alone can hold it, must be abandoned. 

Material deviations from the policy mapped out by Lord Milner have, 
as set forth above, been made, but it is physically impossible faithfully to 
carry this policy into practice. At present land is not available in the 
lowlands foi' alienation to Indians which can at all be compared either in 
quality or in extent to the land in the white highlands. A competent 
authority on Konya states, Dr. Norman Leys says ; ‘ We may take it that 

all the land of any value in the Colony that is not in native occupations is 
already alienated ’—that is, to Europeans, and similar testimony from other 
sources can be multiplied to ariy extent. But even allowing for any possible 
exaggeration in this compendious statement, it is clear that if, in compensation 
for the reservation of the highlands for the whites, land of equally good quality 
and proportionally largo extent has to bo earmarked for Indiana in the 
lowlands, such land is certainly not available which can be regarded by 
Indians as anything like an equivalent for the loss they have sustained by 
their exclusion from the highlands. The offer ni.ado by his Majesty’s 
Government is in the best of conditions and ignoring the departure con¬ 
templated in Lord Miluoi’s principle of equality of opportunity for all races, 
unacceptable to Indians. In the form it has now taken it is altogether 
unsubstantial and must prove wholly unattractive to Indian settlers in Konya, 
even if the consideration of material advantage alone weighed with them, 
and they were wholly regardless of the deep moral issues involved in the 
policy of race .segregation. Their material gain by the acceptance of the 
offer will be very little but their moral loss will be enormous. 

Welfare of the Indigenous People. 

The policy of reserving land in Kenya for any of the immigrant com¬ 
munities must bo oonsidorod, primarily if not solely, from the point of view 
of the welfare of the indigenous people of the country. This is indeed the 
principle by which his Majesty’s Government professes its policy embodied 
in the White Paper of 1923 to bo governed, but nothing can demonstrate the 
hollowne.ss of this pretension more effectually than the continued reservation 
of land in the highlands for the white population. The land already owned 
by Europeans in the highlands, which measures some 10,000 sq, miles, 
embraces more than half of the best and most desirable land in the colony, 
and, in spite of the protestation by his Majesty’s Government that nature has 
closed the lowlands to the whites, a very largo proportion of the lands in the 
lowlands has passed into their bauds, while the arable land allotted to the 
iJiitives is estimated to bo no more than .5000 sq. miles. Even twenty years 
after the reservation of the highland.s for the whites the number of European 
occupiers, as metitioned before, is less than 2000, while nearly 24 million 
natives, the rightful owners of the soil, have for themselves loss than half of 
the area in the possession of 2000 Europeans. The proportion of this area 
to the area of land reserved for the whites is of course very much smaller. 
This basic wrong of the expropriation of the natives’ land has led in its turn 
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to a system of forced labour. The system of direct forced labour has now 
been abolished but that of indirect forced labour thi'ough heavy taxation has 
been substituted in its place. Such exercise of illegitimate economic and 
administrative pressure can never bo done away with till the whole system of 
landholding radioally altered. On the contrary the exploitation of the 
natives which has already assumed gigantic proportions will be on the 
increase as, on account of the reservation of the highlands for Europeans 
who do no manual work oven in thi.s region of temperate climate, a larger 
proportion oi the land comes to be developed by them by means of black 
labour, whereas ii some part, of the land wore granted to others who do not 
depend upon native labour the process of turning the natives who were 
formerly independent cultivators into wago'carnors on Jturopcans’ farms 
would bo arrested. It i.s tlie opinion oi those who can pronounce authori¬ 
tatively on the subject that the land allotted to the natives is already insuffi¬ 
cient in the case of some tribes and certainly does not admit of enough room 
for the growth of population in the cafso of most of them. If his Majesty’s 
Government has so scandaloinsly violated its solemn pledge to regard the 
well-being of the natives as its first concern, Indians on their part must at 
any rate refi'iiin from agreeing to any proposals which, if carried out, would 
add to the victimisation of the native races. They, therefore, cannot bo con- 
soiifciiig partio.s to the proiect of closing in upon the natives in the lowlands 
when tho native raoc.s Iiave already been turned out of a very largo propor¬ 
tion of tho best land in the whole country. Tho undoing of the wliito high¬ 
lands policy is only the first stop in tho process of tho development of the 
natives as producers on thoir own account. It must bo followed by a legal 
proliibition, as .suggosted by tho late Bishop Weston, (in an article entitled 
‘ Tho East African pi'oblems’in the /fryiew of October 1!)24), of the 

.settlement of an iinraigi'ant, of whatovci- race, in a district where the labour 
roeuirod for the exploitation of tho area is not loc.ally available. 

An Ill-h’oundod Claim 

It i.s claimed on belialf of iiis Majesty's Govornment tlnit tho govoi’iiing 
principles of its Konya policy nrc in the sub-stanco identical with tlie tcriim 
of tho mandate aii.icle in tlio Goviinant of tho Ijoaguo of Nations, but it is 
easy (o show that thi.s claim is ill-foumicd. Regarded from tlic aspect of 
tho natives, tho white highlands policy is contrary to aiticlo 22 of tho 
Covonanti in as much as it excludes (.ho nativc.s from this area, but viewed 
from the asticct of immigr.ant races also, this i>olicy must Ijo licld to bo in 
cmiilict with the underlying principle of the mandate theory, k'ni' one of 
the princi[ial obligation.s imposed upon a mandatory country is t.o (.ho olFcot 
that in its dealings it.s own natimuila shall have no \uiviloges whicli are not 
open t.o the nationals of other countries, and if thi.s tost of ciinality of oppor¬ 
tunity for ail icition.s is applied to tho sy.stcm under which tbo land most 
sought alter in Konya is reserved to one ruco, it will be found that 
tho terms of the mandates under which countries w'on from ex-oricmy 
nations aro administered, are violated in vital particnl.!!s. Aiticle 7, for 
example, of tho mandate for Tanganyika runs thna : i'lm mandatory shall 
secure to all mitionals of state memhors of tho League of Nations tho same 
rights a.s arc enjoyed in tbo territory liy his own i:atioiiula in respect to 
entry into a,iid I'osidonco in the territory, protection afforded to their own 
person and property, the aciiuisition of property, movoablo or immovable, 
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and tho oxorciso o£ their pi'ofossion or trado, subject only to the roquiromeuts 
of public order and on condition of compliance with tho local law.’ The 
Convention j'ovising the (Honoral Act of Berlin, 1885, and the General Act 
and Declaration of Bnissols, 1890, has this : ‘ h’.ach state reserves tho I'ight 
to dispose freely of its property and to grant concessions for tho dovelop- 
inciit of tho natural I'csourcos of tho toiTitory, but ]io regulations on those 
inattois shall admit of any differential treatment between tho luitionals of tho 
signatory powers and of states, members of tho League of Nations, which 
may adhere to tho present Convention.’ A differential treatment in the 
niattov of grants of land such as is in force in Konya is not permitted in 
Tanganyika, oven in districts supposed to ho suited for white colonisation, 
and the injtist ioo of thi.s system is not le.ssoned liy the fact that in Kenya 
dificrontiatioii is observed not so much hetwcoii nationals of different states 
as between .subjects of tho same state hut belonging to difforont races. The 
basis oi luiKelfishness, on which alone modern consoicnoo can defend the 
rule of one race over another, is thus wholly lacking in tho administration 
01 Kenya, which is being conducted, as the reservation of tho highlands 
for tho white peoples proves, openly with tho object of profiting tho ruling 
race. The systom of naked favouritism that is in force in Kenya, is now 
sought to bo disguised as one uf fair play liy the offer of foi'miiig an Indian 
vesovvo which, without snrronderiiig anything of value and without substan¬ 
tially mitigating tho jn.stico, v'jll, if accepted, only onahlo his Majesty’s 
Goveriinieiil to pose as holding the .scalo.s even between immigraiit races. 
Indians can only treat such an offer a.s an unwortliy brilio and reject it with 
scorn. 

Indians’ Demand 

What Indians desire is iiot that, they should lie given .soma exclusive 
privileges as the i'airopcans arc given, but siniftly that no disoi'iniinatlon 
should bo made in their (ii.sfavoui'. The claim for equality with othei- races 
cannot, thci efoic, be met by acc.urdiiig preferential treatment to them as 
agaitist hlur.tpoaiis and Africans in tiic same way in which proforontial 
treatment is given to Kuropoams as against Indians and Africans. Two 
wrongs do not make a right and a profoi'encc in two coiiti-avy dii-eotions 
does not establish equality. The Indian drmatid can lie sat,i.sfiod only by 
caiicollirig the reservation of t.lrrj higlrlarrtl.s for' tiro whil6.s and leaving the 
whites, indiirris and abovta all the Africatts freer to take up laud in this area 
as in all othir uoti-native areas. It may bo that tboro is little oharreo of this 
being secured, as Sir 15. N. Sarnia warns rrs, but Indians would still prefer 
to go withoit any re-sorvatiorr in the lowlands and to lay the atrocious 
injustice of tire white higdrlarirbs polirry on tho (xrn.scietrco of the Br'iti,sh people. 
Indeed t.hort is iro somblarrco of rr, justificatiorr for formiirg air Indiair rosorve. 
The justification of native nisoi'vcs is of course complete, in view of iho 
intrusion of other races into Africa, fniiiaiis have no complaint against 
tho policy except that suflioicnt land is not incluilcd in the rosorvo.s and 
that it is not inviolably scoured to them against tho oncroachinoiit of other 
races. A specious pica cuulil also bo advanced in favour of a reservation 
for Ituropoai s, if tho view current,ly held by the white settlors wore 
accepted that, th'e ainr of his Majesty’s Government in Kenya should bo tho 
VU'omotion of Kuro])ean civilization, which is assumed to Iro identical with 
Christian civi izatioii. If this wei'o tho aim, it would be Icgitimato to preserve 
the integrity of tl.o life and civilization of Luropoaus against the disturbing 
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influences ot an unwholesome contact with other races. But Indians do not 
claim a superiority for their own civilization, and at any rate they have 
no ambition of imposing it upon other races by such artificial means. The 
reservation of a region for them is therefore entirely indefensible. If only 
th.ey are permitted to compete, they should bo able to do so successfully 
with Europeans in acquiring land, and if they cannot hold their own in 
open competition, they do not deserve any special privileges. Public opinion 
in India is decidedly against the acceptance of any such privileges. All it 
desires is that Indians should not be discriminated against. This is not the 
first occasion on which the question of making a reserve for Indians is being 
publicly canvassed. When it arose in connection with a certain proposal in 
respect of Tanganyika, the Government of India, conformably to Indian 
public opinion, which expressed itself very forcibly on the occasion, took 
up the same attitude as Indians wish it to take up now. Its position then 
was : ‘ We have opposed, and will continue to oppose, unfair discrimination 
against our nationals overseas. We desire no discrimination in their favour. 
We ask for no more than equal rights. We can bo satisfied with nothing 
less.’ (p. 6 , Cmd. l.S; 2 ). The very fact that the Government of India is 
contemplating the sending of an officer to Kenya for the purpose of inspec¬ 
ting the area proposed for an Indian reserve exposes the Government to a 
presumption that it has changed its policy. But though the Government of 
India may change, the people of India remain constant in their opposition 
to such proiocts of reservation. They can but urge the Government to 
persevere in its former policy, which is the only sound policy, and if it should 
fail in this, its failure at this critical juncture would be all the more deplor¬ 
able after a sturdy advocacy of the cause of Indians overseas which lay to 
its credit. 


The National Liberal Federation’s Konya Memorandum was followed 
soon after by that of the Imperial Citizenship Association. The latter follows 
the same line as the former and being prepared by Mr. Andrews who knows 
the question from A to Z will be regarded as authoritative throughout India. 
The Memorandum, which was submitted to the Viceroy, points out how the 
allocation of lands of a lower quality in the lowlands for Indians can be 
no compensation at all for the loss of rights, hitherto enjoyed by the Indians 
in Kenya, of purchase and sale of lands in the highlands, and how the deputa¬ 
tion of an officer of the Government of India to examine the land in the 
lowlands proposed to bo set apart for Indians will be tantamoinrt to acquiescing 
in the expropriation of Indians’ land in the highlands. 

The splendid start given by these two Memoranda was followed up in 
England by Dr. Norman Leys, the greatest authority on Konya, who expres¬ 
sing approval of these two Memoranda said that about the land proposed 
for Indian occupation 95 per cent of the land between the Highlands 
and the sea is useless for human habitation until moans are found for using 
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hypothetical supplie.s of water far below the surface for irrigation. The 
two rivora could not irrigate a hundred square miles even. He briefly 
chai'actei'ised the offer aa a brazen-faced humbug. Mr. Leys added that the 
official lie-factory in Nairobi was the finest in the world. No war propaganda 
approached it. 

The following is the full text of the Imperial Citizenship Association's 
Memorandum ; — 

The Imperial Citizenship Association’s Memorandum. 

“ The following minute is written on the question of the advisability or 
not of sending an official of the Indian Government to Kenya for the purpose 
of inspecting certain torritoric.s in the Lowland.s, for Indian settlement. In 
the Kenya White Paper it was suggested that a grant of Crown lands might 
be given to Indiana in the Lowlands oori-eaponding to the grant of Crown 
lands already made to the Kuiopoans in the Highlands, and as a compensation 
to the Indians for the racial discrimination it\ the past in that region in favour 
of the White settlera. 

“ The present propo.sal of the Government of India to send an official tO' 
Kenya to find out a suitable area in the Lowlands for Indian settlement, 
appears to me to bo an entirely wrong step, taken in the wi'ong direction. It 
will load to coQsequencos which will seriously damage the whole Indian cause- 
arid do harm to the moral character of India in the eyes of the civilised world- 

“ The proposal has evidently omaiiatccl from the India Office in closest 
conjunction with the Colonial Office. It is a scarcely veiled sittempt to bribo 
the Indian people into an acceptance of the settlement outlined in the- 
White Paper, 

“ 1 intend fli'st to deal with the subject from the point of view of the discus¬ 
sion in Loiiduii ill llftb'i. At that time. I was appiointed adviser to the Indian 
Delegation which went from Konya Colony to Knglaad. It was at the unani¬ 
mous request ni the whole delegation that I was appointed their adviser ; and 
throughout the discussion I wa.s in clo-sest touch with them and came to 
common cunolmions with them on practically every point that wo put forward. 
With regard to the Kenya Hig'hlands, from first to last there was complete 
unanimity of r pinion, in London, not merely botwoon the members of the 
Kenya Indian Delegation and myself, as their adviser, but also between them 
and the doputntion from India, headed by the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
We all dote [-rained that, oii no account whatever, was the claim to the free- 
and open tninsfoi- and pui-chaao of land in the Highlands, which was the 
legal right of the Indians in the Colony, to bo abandoned. The question of 
some compensating area in the Lowlands came up again and again, but it wa.s 
always rojeoiiod immediately by every member of both the delegations. We 
pointed out chat it did not touch the real question at issue and that there 
was no room for any compoii-sation of such a character. 

The Right to Buy and iSoll. 

“ We further iiointed out, that our whole contontiou was, not that wo 
should bo allowed Crown lands of Native tarritni'y atjywborc, whether in 
Highlands or in Lowlands, but that wo should bo iillowcd the simplest human 
right.? of citizeiisl ip namely, to purchase land and to sell land in the Colony. 
Wo did not ask for a .single acre of free land. On the contrary, the posi¬ 
tion taken up by us from the very first was this that the grant of Crown lauds, 
47 
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given with such a lavish hand to the White settlersi was an initial injusticei 
which would have to be undone sooner or later in the interests of the natives 
themselves. Therefore, while expressing strongly our own view, that the 
grant of Crown land to the White settlers had been a wrong done to the 
natives, we obviously neither could nor would request the Government to 
offer similar grants of Crown land to the Indians ; for if the confiscation of 
10,000 sq. miles of territory from the natives was an initial blunder, leading 
to serious mischief, it is obvious that the confiscation of another 10,000 sq. 
miles from the natives in order to give it to the Indians, would be a still 
more serious evil. Therefore, it was logically impossible for us to claim any 
compensating grant of Crown lands, and we did nothing of the kind. 

“ What we did was this. We asked that the legal right of buying and 
selling land should be allowed to Indians in Kenya in just the same way 
•as to other people, wherever and whenever it came into the open market. 
If the Europeans refused to sell their lands in the Highlands to Indians, 
we had no complaint to make ; but if a European wished to sell bis land to 
an Indian and Government stepped in the way and said that he should not 
be allowed to do so, then we claimed that our rights as citizens were being 
taken away. To give one example. Just before we sailed for England on 
deputation a large area of land, which was just outside the limits of the 
Highlands, was offered for sale and an Indian merchant was ready to pay 
six times the price that any European was ready to pay. The European 
owner would get sixty thousand rupees, if be sold it to the Indian ; but he 
would get ten thousand rupees, if ho sold it to the highest European bidder. 
He wanted to sell it to the Indian ; but the Government refused to allow 
"the sale. The European, brought an action in the Law courts against the 
Government for damages, urgiiig that the Government had no right 
to prevent the sale. The Court, however, decided that the Government 
was justified, because the purchaser was an Indian. This example will 
show quite clearly what the Indians themselves were asking with regard 
to the Highlands. They were' not asking for any grant of Crown lands. 
They were simply asking for the right to what is called “ open 
sales and open transfers.” If this were allowed, they would be satisfied ; 
and they would never ask in addition for compensation for any further 
injustice in this matter that might have been done to them in the past by 
the original grant of Crown lands to the Europeans in the Highlands. They 
believed, that, if once this question of open sales and open transfers were 
settled in their favour, then they themselves and the natives, as they 
gradually got more oduoation, would be able to buy back at some futui’e 
time much of the territory which had been so ruinously confiscated from the 
natives by Government in the earlier days. But without this right of pur¬ 
chase, these vast territories would remain in European hands, whether the 
White settlers occupied them or not. Even at present, 20 years after the 
allocation of these Crown lands, only seven per cent of the whole area is 
under cultivation. The rest is lying for the most part idle and wasted. 

" Thus, from the very first, the Indian deputation took the African natives' 
point of view and pressed the question of native interests in Kenya. It 
was felt that only as the natives of Kenya prospered, the Indian position 
would become more and more unassailable. In evey word that was said 
and in everything that was written to the papers with the unanimous 
■approval of both the deputation, the interest of the natives was put forward 
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aa the first concern and it was stated that the Indians who oame to Konya 
had no wish whatever to interfere with native rights and interests, 

A Fatal Com promise 

“ This, then, was the position t.akan up quite consistently by everyone who- 
was engaged on deputation work from the Indian side in London, in 1923. 
When later, in spite of all that had been said in London, and in spite of the 
clearest possible declaration being given, that Itidians did not wish for any 
compensating grant of crown lands in any other part of Kenya, but only 
wished for the legal right of sale and transfer,—when in spite of all this,, 
the Colonial Office issued their White paper making a tentative offer of 
an area in the Lowlands to bo specially set apart for Indians, the leaders 
of both the Indian deputations protested strongly against this part of the 
White Paper deci.sion and declared that they did not wish to have anything 
to do with it. They pointed out that it would bo a misuse of power to 
grant such a now area of territory to Indians, since it would be necessarily 
confiscated from the natives. Furthermore, it would not in any way satisfy 
that Indian claim, because that claim had never been that the Indians might 
receive a compensating area of territory, hut that they must be given back 
their legal right of purchase and transfer of land. 

“ It needs to bo mentioned that there has always been in the background 
a minority bt)th in India and in Konya, among the Indians, who have some¬ 
what hesitated about accepting the full implications of what may be called 
the “ pro-native ))olicy in Konya.” For instarico, just before I first went 
out to Fast Africa the Ka.st Afi'ican Indian National Congress had passed, 
on the suggestion of Sir Theodore Morison of the India Office, an imperialis¬ 
tic resolution asking for Tanganyika to be handed over to India as a- 
“ mandate ” after the war. But when I had fully explained at Nairobi, 
that no responsiblo Indian loader of the first rank had taken up this sugges¬ 
tion of Sir Theodore Morison, and that Mahatma Gandhi himself was opposed 
to it, and further that 1 personally regarded it as a policy that would inevi¬ 
tably lead to an Indian imperialism no leas selfish than British imperialism 
had often been, then the Indian leaders in Nairobi withdrew this resolu¬ 
tion telling me that they had not really thought out the matter. 
Again, to-day I find that in spite of the fact that in London, in 1923. the 
whole suggestion of a coraponsating area being given in the Lowlands to 
Indian settlers was rejoctod, there is a tendency boro and there among 
certain Indians in East Africa not to reject it, but to accept it. There is a 
kind of feeling that possibly some capital may be made out of the proposal 
and that it is not. very objectionable after all. 'Therefore I am fully aware 
that some would actually favour the Government of India’s proposal to send 
out an official to inspect the territory to be offered to India in the Lowlands. 
But I think it can be said without hesitation, that the foremost Indian 
leaders are still wholly against the proposal and fool that it would be a fatal 
compromise, such as would yiut the Indian claim for equal justice among the 
natives on an entirely wrong basis. Among these foremost leaders I would 
mention the Rt. Hon. iSrinivasa Sastri and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Implications of Accepting the Pioposals 

“ Lot mo i,i conclusion argue out the case a little from the Indian point 
of views ;— 

( 1 ) To accept a largo slice of territory exclusively for Indiana in the 
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Lowlands would be a definite and formal renunciation of the Indian claim 
in the Highlands. 

(2) The policy of accepting territory in the Lowlands would certainly 
involve a weakening of the present Indian friendly relations with the African 
natives. Indians are living in Kenya to-day on terms of friendship with the 
natives and not on terms of hostility. But to take this large slice of territory 
from the natives would inevitably lead to hostility growing up between the 
Indians and the natives. 

(3) The policy of accepting land in the Lowlands would mean the 
beginning of an imperialism which would be irnlike any form of Indian 
emigration in the past. It would not mean the occupation by Indians as 
■colonists, of lands that were entirely useless and never likely to be occupied 
by the natives of the country; because it has been proved by competent 
authorities that the area of good agricultuial land in Kenya is exceedingly 
small, and that there is hardly sufficiently even now for the expansion of 
the native races. It would mean a definite expropriation of the natives and 
as such would be an endless source of mischief, aggravating an evil situation, 

( 4) To accept tenitory in the Lowlands would be a reversal of the 
whole Indian claim ; for, as I have shown, in 1923, the Indian deputation 
definitely rejected such a suggestion and equally definitely declared that their 
only wish was to recover the legal right of open sales and transfers of land 
anywhere in Kenya Colony. This position, which was taken up hy us 
•all formally in 1923, would obviously be thrown on one side; and it could 
never be taken up again if once the compromise bad been made. 

“ These, then, are some of the main re<asons why such a false step should 
not he taken by the Indian Governmont with the consent of the Indian 
people. The essentially moral character of Indian citizenship is at stake. 
Indian leaders to-day are speaking as strongly as possible against the evil 
spirit of Western imperialism, w hich has been so crushing to themselves in 
India and also in other Eastern countries. They assert that this form of 
forcible subjection and dispossession of other people from their own torrifory 
by a foreign power is wrong in principle and must not be carried out any 
further, hut rather be undone”. 


H. E. the Viceroy on Indians Abroad 


In opening the Winter Session of the Indian Legislature at Delhi on 
January 20, 1925, H. E. the Viceroy made references to the position of 
Indians Overseas which evoked an all-roui.d protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India. For those references, which are full of the usual 
platitudes and non-committal, constitute a black betrayal of the interests of 
the Indian residents, not only in Konya, but also in the various other parts 
of the Empire. The following is what His Excellency said on the occasion :— 
Wlien consificj'iijg affaij's outsalc India, atU'Etioii naturally and inevitably turns to 
Indians oveiseas. When 1 addiesBed the Legislatuje in January last, the gositiou of 
Indians in Kenya was critical and 1 lorcshadowt'd the ajigointment of a committee to 
make representations on behalf of the 0overninenl of India regarding the Immigration 
Ordinance in Kenya in particular and other questions relating to Indians in the Colonies. 
The personnei of the Committee -was announced in March l,ast and the Committee began 
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their labours in Loudon in April. They had a number of interviews with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonics and the ofGcialg of the Colonial office and representations regarding 
many important matters affecting Indians in Kenya, Fiji and the Mandated leriitories 
of Tanganyika. 1 cannot highly praise the thoroughnesa and ability with which they 
pcrl'oimcd their delicate task and 1 am gralcfal for the very patient hearing which the 
lepresentativea of His Majesty’s Government, ,Mr. Thomas and the officers of hi,s <lcpart- 
taent, acct'i'dt'd to tlieni. As reganls Kenya the concluBions arrived at by Mr. Thomas 
were annotneed in the House of Commons on August 7th last. On the question of 
franchise, .inii the Higbiauds, there was no change in the position, but as regaids immi- 
graiion His Majesty's Secretary of State for the tloUmies, alter hearing our lepi'esontatives, 
was not satislicd with the data submitted from Kenya and was unable to agreit with tba 
Kttnya authorities that a case has been made out to justify the Ordinance. He thitrefore 
gave an ashuraiioe that the Immigration Legislatiou would not be placed on the Htatulo 
book. Further it-striotions tln-u on the point of being imposed upon tire immigratiou 
of ludiaus were accordingly removed. As regards Indian Colonisation, Mr. I’liomas 
announceil that it was proposed to rc.servc an area in tbe lowlands tor agricultural 
emigrants frem India, but that before the scheme took iinal shape, an officer with e.t- 
perience of the neeils of Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge would bo sent to 
report on tho areas to be offered for colonisation, llepons in regard to areas have been 
received by my Government ami we arc considering the question of deputing an officer 
to c-xamine. these areas from the aspect of their suitability for Indian settlement. They 
are substantial gains and our gratitude is due lo tlic Committee for the clarity and carnest- 
ncRs of their representatiuu of tlio luilnin point of view to His Majesty’s Goverttraent, 
Moreover these gains arc not the, otily advantages wliioii aconieil from their visit; a better 
atmosphere has been orcatwl and a wider tinilerslauding of ilifferent points of view has grown 
up which is the tut.comc of personal discussioii and free and trank iutcrohango of views, 

IE tli« pendulum has swung in tliB diieci ion dcHired by India on these questions, tlm 
position in Sou li Africa, on the other liaiid, has been less favourable. Towards the cud 
of December, news was received ihat the Govornor-General of the Union of South Africa 
had given his as.s'jnt to tlie Naial Horoughs Ordinance. Tins mcabure, while safeguarding 
the riglits of Indians U|)Ou the. electoral roll of ttomuglis, will prevent further curoiment 
of Indians as hurgcssi s. The serious impiicaiious of the measure on the future of Indians 
who have special vooalioual and tiailiug connections with the towns in South Africa will 
readily be realised. From the outcsl t.lin Guvernmeul of India liad recognised the effect 
that tills measim uiiglit have upon the posiiion ot resident Indians in Natal both as 
ri gai'ds their civic and ecomunic status and luy Governmeui, made strong repi esentatious 
to the Union Goveinment as soon as a e.opy ot the Ordinance was received in August last, 
At the time then, was reason to liopc liial since a similar but more drastic measure had 
been disallowed pri.viou.sIy by (he Governor-General, this Ordinance would also share too 
same fate. To our I'tgret, however, the Govriumont. ot the Union advised the Governor- 
■General to assent to the Bill and accorriingly tlio measure has now becume law. 

The situation cieated is now engaging tlie most earnest alteut.iou of myself and ray 
■Government. We litve lost no time itt making represenlalions to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and in placing before them in an empbatic maimer the difficulties in wUicli resident 
Innians arc likely to be placed by tire operafioit of tire law. Every emleavour will be 
made to discover a remedy, but in view of tbe [lowers of Domiuiou Govrruiirent’s in 
internal and domestic affairs, the jiositioir is one of delicacy, and a solution will not be 
easy to hud. I’alieiKc will again be necessary. 1 may remind you that when the position 
in Kenya seemcil most unfavourable, temperate arguments and full and fraitk tliscusaions 
resultaii in a betler uuder.standing ot tlie Indian point, of view and in a measure of relief 
to the disabilitdes felt by Indians. 1 hope tlial, as in i-liir ease of Kenya, so also in this 
case one remedy may I'O devised. I liave promised to receive a ileputation on this question 
and will discu-ss w il h i ;ic:m, at a later date, in the light of furtlier information whicli 1 hope 
to receive, the pro.specin of linding a solution to the present diffioudies. For the i)re>sent 
1 say notliing more on tlie subject of the measure which will engage the atteiuiou of 
the Xjegisiaturc. 

Mr. Saatri on the Viceroy’s speech 
A spirited pirocest was eiitoretJ into by the Rt. Hon. .Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Saatri against the abandonment by H. K. the Viceroy o£ his opposition 
to the White Highki-nds policy pursued by His .Majest’y Government in 
Konya. In an interview granted to fbo Associated Press at Bangalore on 
the 21st January 192{', he said :— 
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INDIANS IN EASr AFRICA 

'• From a brief summary, which is all I have in this place, of the speech of His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy in opening the Houses of Legislature, I gather that the Government 
of India is about to take steps in regard to this matter which, in my humble judgment, 
ought not to receive the support or indirect acquiescenoe of the people’s representatives. 
I refer to the appointment foreshadowed in the speech of an Indian Officer to investigate 
the areas in the Lowlands of Kenya which it is proposed to set apart for exclusive 
occupation of Indians as a sort of compensation for their being shut out from the High¬ 
lands. The idea was lirat formulated by Lord Milner when he was the Secretary of 
State'for Oolouios, From that time till the otlier day not only our countrymen iu Kenya 
but BO far as published documents go, the Government of India ami the India Office have 
given no countenance to the suggestion. As to the press in India and our political 
leaders they have always denounced it as a bait which should be avoided and a bribe which 
should’ be unhesitatingly rejected. Throughout the weary negotiations between Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Montagu, this attitude was steadfastly maintained. One 
cannot assert what line the recent Colonies Committee took, but I have reason to believe 
that they firmly adhered to the Indian position. To depute an officer to examine the 
Lowlands with a view to Indian settlement is the same as the acceptance by the 
Government of India of the principle of communal segregation. Its effect on our posi- 
tiou in South Africa and elsewhere would be disastrous. 

'■ Luckily the Government will have to ask the sanction of the Assembly for necessary 
appropriation of funds. Thu members of that chamber will know best how to deal with 
the proposals of the Government in the matter. Meanwhile I would suggest that ques¬ 
tions be asked iu both the Houses to elicit information and also to intimate the popular 
view to the Government. Sir B. N. Sarma steadily refused to publish papers and used 
to claim that there was substantial identity of view between the Government and the 
non-oEfioiai public on the overseas question generally. We have in the past gladly allowed 
this claim and given the Government of India full credit for firm and thorough-going 
advocacy of our cause. Let us hope that it will do nothing now to forfeit this claim". 

The Kenya Question in the Assembly 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdat drew the attention of the Government 
iu the Assembly on the 27th January to the statement made to the press 
by Mr. Sastri regarding the Viceroy’s announcement about the proposed 
deputation of an officer to Kenya. Mr. Bhoro, the Emigration Secretary, 
explaining the Government position, said :— 

n In the Parliamentary white paper on Kenya which was published in 1923, the 
temporary reservation in the lowlands of an area which did nut infringe on native 
reserves or conflict with native requirements was foreshadowed in order to test the 
strength of the Indian demand for land for agricultural purposes. In their represen¬ 
tations on this subject the Colouies Committee of the Government of India strongly 
emphasised that they were averse from the principle of reserving land foi- any 
immigrant race in Kenya, but suggested that, if it was decided to .allot land for Indian 
colonisation, then before applications were invited an opportunity should be given 
to send an officer from India to report on its suitability from the Indian point of 
view. Information was received last November that an area liad been inspected 
by the local officers. It is also understood that the East African Indian National 
Congress has been invited to send its representatives to inspect this area and has agreed 
to do so. In the cucuinstances tlie Government of India decided tliat tlie Starrding 
Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Legislature should bo consulted on the 
proposal to send an officer from India to investiga'e its suitability for Indian colonisation. 
The committee will consider the matter at their next meeting and until their report is 
receiveii no decision on it can be arrived at. From the reservation made by the Colonics 
Committee on the general principle of allotting land to particular communities in XCenya 
to which I have already referred and in which the Government of India entirely 
concur, it will be observed that at no time has tliere been any question of acquicsoense 
in a policy of segregation, 

“ Keplying to a supplementary question of Mr, Kangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Boore 
assured that the Government would not act without ascertaining the opinion of the 
Standing Emigration Committee of both the houses. Mr. llangachariar asked whether the 
memorandum of the Colonies Committee on the subject has been supplied to the Emigra¬ 
tion Committee. Mr. Bhore replied iu the negative”. 



Indians in South Africa 

Readers oS the Register are aware that the Natal Boroughs Ordinanee 
was passed by the Uiiiou Goveriimeut in December 1924. General Hertzog, 
to whom lies the credit of the passage of the Bill, justified his conduct by 
stating that' Natal was acting within its rights in the matter of this Ordinance 
and that it was hardly within the province of the Union Government to 
interfere with those rights. By misinterpreting the constitution and repudia¬ 
ting responsibility for the Ordinance, General Hertzog laid the axe sti’aight 
at the roots of the Gaudhi-Smuta pact, the Magna Carta of the Indiana in 
the Dominions. Protesting against this violation of the spirit and letter 
of the Gandhi-Smuts Pact, the Indian Opinion of Natal wrote ;— 

“ Wi! felt, we liad a right to ask them to safeguavd our rights under section 147 
of the South Africa Act wliieh vested iu the Govenioi-Greiieral in Council all mattars 
specially or (liffaii'-ntially affecting Asiatics throughout the Union. The Ministers ot 
the Grown wei'a the. custodians of our rights, as we had nut the Farliamentary franchise. 
But they have aliandoned their trust, betrayed and sold us. The rights, which the 
Borougiis Ord nance deprives us of, liavc been giiaranteed to us under the settlement 
arrived at between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts after tliat uiemotable, passive resist¬ 
ance struggle, whicli meant tiardsliip and misery to our peoplr. 'I Iiat settlement provi.ded 
that there shall hi' no further encroachment upon our existing riglits. We make bold 
tossy that the Government in passing tlie Oiiliuance have committed clearly a breach 
of faith. What trust could wc have aftei' tliis iu the wliile man’s world ? . , . , It 
is said that even a worm will turn when trampled upon, is our community going to 
take this heating lying down. We Jiopc not. Let them he up and doing. Let them 
leave no stone unturned to have their voice iivard." 

The Deputation to the Viceroy 

The above comments of the Indian Opinion show how keenly the Indians 
felt the grievous wrong done to them. On 28th .faniiary 1926 a representative 
and influential deputation ot leading Indians waited on H. E. the Viceroy at 
Delhi and presented an address dealing with the question of the disabilities of 
Indians in South Africa. The history of the vexed question found an 
eloquent exponent in the Deputation, but it failed to give a true expression 
of the sentiments of the people which had been trampled upon by the 
South Africa Government, and of urging the Indian Government to take 
prompt steps to protect Indians’ interests and vindicate India’s honour and 
self-respect. 

The parsonnol of the deputation was as follows;—Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
Bart., Hon’blo Baja Sir Harnam Singh, the Hon’blo Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan, the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Froom, Kt., Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qaiyum, Sir P. iS. Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas. Sir Hormusji Adeawala, Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Dowaii Bahadur 
T. Rangachariar, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Colonel J. D. 
Crawford, the Hon’ble Mr. G. A. Natosan, the Hon’blo Mr. Lallubhai 
Samaldas, the Hon’ble Mr. Phoroze C. Sethna, Mr. K. 0. Roy. Mr. W. S. J, 
Wilson, Babu Ujaggar Singh Bodi, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Sanmukbam 
Chottiar, Mr. Hussain Bhai Abdullabhai Laljee and Dr. S. K. Datta. 

The following is the text of the Address road Vry the Deputation :— 
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“ Many deputations have waited from time time upon Your Excellency 
and your predecessors in the office in order to convey to the Government 
of India and through it to His Maiesty'a Goverimrent, the intense feeling 
aroused in the minds of the people of India at the treatment accorded to 
Indians in South Africa by the Government of the Union. We re¬ 
member, with satisfaction, the sympathetic response of the Viceroy of the 
day and of Your Excellency to the representations made on those occasions 
and, in particular, we recall, with thankfulness and pride, how in 1913 when 
the situation in South Africa had reached a dangerous crisis and public 
sentiment had been outraged by the bitter persecution of Indians in the 
Unioii, your predecessor. Lord Hardingo, placed himself at the head of the 
peoples of India and voiced their alarm and indignation in terms that 
extorted universal appreciation. To-day a crisis of another kind has been 
reached. It is true that the circumstances of the Indian passive resistance 
struggle in Natal for just and equitable treatment are not actually being 
reproduced in douth Africa. Nevertheless a veiled warfare is undoubtedly 
being oarriod on against the resident Indian population and steps are being 
taken and policies framed having for their object, if possible, the expulsion 
and, certainly the ruin and degradation of the unhappy Indian residents 
there, now virtully leaderless owing to the departure, death or misfortune 
of those upon whom they have hitherto relied for counsel, guidance and 
example. 

Gandhi—Smuts Agreement 

“When the settlement of 1914 was reached between the Indian com¬ 
munity and the Government of the Union, it was generally felt in this 
country that Indians there had secured no more than their minimum claim 
and for that they had to make enormous sacrifices with the sympathy, 
support and practical assistance of the people of India and they had gone 
to the utmost limit of honouraldo concession by consenting unreservedly to 
the closest restriction of the Indian immigration into the Union in order to 
allay the fear and hostility of thoir fellow white colonists. The settlement 
was based upon public recognition by the Union Government of the sanctity 
of the vested rights of the Indian residents whether individually or as a 
community and Mr. Gandhi clearly intimated to the Government that, though 
his countrymen had accepted the terms of settlement as regards matters 
then actually in dispute between the parties, they nevertheless reserved the 
right and intended in due course to claim the ro.storatiori of the various 
incidents and privileges of citizenship of which they had been depiivnd over 
a long period of years by statute, regulation or administrative action until 
they had secured for themselves the complete status of equal citizenship 
throughout the Union. With the outbreak of the war the anti-Indian 
campaign of an important and influential section on the white population 
remained in abeyance, but scarcely had the armistice been signed when it 
burst iorth again with increased violence and in 1919, in spite of definite 
undertaking of the Union Government five years earlier to respect Indian 
vested rights and interests, the Union I’arliamont pa-ssrd legislation depriving 
the Transvaal Indians of the legal right indii'ectly to acquire and own 
immoveable property, which with the knowledge and encouragement origin¬ 
ally of the South African Government, they had exercised freely for over 
thirty years. 
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The Asiatic Commission 

‘ Enoooragod by this striking success, the anti-Indian propagandists began* 
to extend their operations to Natal. The Union Government thereupon set 
up a commission presided over by Mr. Justice Lange to examine the whole 
Indian position in the Union. It was at this stage that Your Excellency’s, 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford who had persistently advocated the Indian, 
cause in South Airioa sought and obtained from the Union Government an 
invitation fc.r a representative of the Government of India to proceed 
to South Airioa to assist the Commission by presenting the Indian case* 
and to confei' with the Cabinet of General Smuts. Sir Bo/i.jamin Robertson’s 
able presentation of India’s case and his penetrating criticism of the evidence 
led by the anti-Indiau party resulted in a finding of facts by the Commis¬ 
sioners substutitially adopting tho Indian point of view and discrediting, on 
grounds of vagu6nos.s, iiiacouia.oy or exaggeration, the main hostile allegation. 
It was hoped, as a ro.sult of thi.s effort, that the Union Government would, 
take stops to correct popular misconceptions and correspondingly to improve 
tho Indian status, but the insecurity of General Smuts’ Government rendered 
it peculiarly susoeptiblo to pres.sure from tho anti-Indian party in the- 
Assembly, with the ro.snlt that the Natal Provincial Council was encouraged 
to enact certain ordinancoa prohibiting Indians in tho Durban Municipal area- 
from making purchases at public sales o£ tho Municipal land, depriving 
Natal Indians of the right to exercise tho Municipal franchise and severely 
restricting thoii already precarious trading rights. In spite oi Indian protests,, 
tho first Ordinance, upon tho advice of his Ministers, was assented to by the 
Governor-Genotal, thus for tho first time introducing iji Natal the practice 
of racial segregation. Tho othor Ordinances were disallowed or assent 
withhold. Several attempts have .since been made to secure the acceptance 
of those or similar Ordinances by tho Union Govavument and the news has. 
rooontly reached India that in spite of ropeat(3d protests the Governor-General 
has now assoiitod lo tho Ordinance depriving Indians in Natal of the 
Municipal franchise lhat they had exorcised to the advantage of the province, 
ever since it was first instituted. This Municipal Franchise was solemnly- 
assured to them by tho Natal Govorninont when in 1896 the Indians were 
deprived of tho Parliameiitary Franchise. 

The Class Areas Bill 

“ At tho 1917 Imperial War ConforeTico, when the question of the 
disabilitie.s of the Govornmont of India came up, General Smuts, speaking on 
behalf of tho Union Government, expressly hold out the hope that with tha 
removal, by tho eractmontof the Union Immigration Act, of the fear of an 
Indian invasion of ,Soutli Africa, tho gnovances of tho resident Indians should 
bo gradually romodied and at the 1918 War Conference, .Mr, Burton, the 
,South African spokesra-an, paid a warm tribute to the lawabiding charaoter 
of the Indian population and admitted that it was entitled to humane and 
just treatment. The South African delegation acooptad the resolution passed 
unanitnoa.sly liy tho OouEeronce rocornniending to tho various Dominion 
Governments concoi-nod tho investigation of Indian disabilities with a view 
to their removal. The Lange Commission in 1920 reported that the allega¬ 
tions of unlawful Indian immigration on a large scale wore not substantial 
and this finding was supported by the Union. Census figures in 1921 
showed, not only that tho Indian population, two-thirds of which was bora 
47(o) 
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in South Africa, was virtually stationary, but that the white population in 
the Union had enormously increased in Natal, where the complaints of unfair 
■economic competition were loudest. Though the Indian population had 
increased by the small amount of 6 per cent, the European population bad 
increased by 40 per cent. In 1921 the Imperial Conference adopted a 
resolution recommending to the various Dominion Governments, in view of 
the change in the constitutional status of India under the Reforms, the 
'desirability of conferring citizenship rights to domiciled Indians. South 
Africa alone dissented. At the 1923 Conference, though the Union represen¬ 
tative sought to procure the reversal of the 1921 resolution, it was reaffirmed. 
South Africa dissenting. When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, speaking on behalf 
of the Government of India, recalled General Smuts’ declaration at the 1917 
‘Conference and pointed out that not only had nothing been done to remedy 
the Indian disabilities Viut that these had been steadily added to in con¬ 
travention of both the letter and the spirit of the 1914 settlement, the 
South African statesmen fell back upon the agreement that the avowed 
policy of the South African Europeans throughout the greater part of the 
Union, was one of racial discrimination and differentiation to the exclusion 
•of the principle of equality of citizenship amongst them. Immediately after 
his return to South Africa in 1923 and with the corisciousnesB of a 
precarious parliamentary ma.iority. General Smuts ij)troducfd in the Union 
Assembly the Class Areas Bill, providing for the commercial and residential 
segregation of Indiana in Municipal areas throughout the Union. Owing 
to the fact that the Capo Indians exercise p>arliamentary franchise, they 
were able to secure the support of Cape Members of the Assembly for their 
demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill and an undertaking 
was subsequently given by the Government that they should be so excluded. 
With the General election that occurred in South Africa, early last year, 
which resulted in the defeat of Getteral Smuts and the advent of the office 
of a Nationalist-Labour Government under General Hertzog, the Bill lapsed. 
When the new South African Barliament met, the Prime Minister stated 
that it was not proposed to proceed with the Class Areas Bill, but the 
Government was committed to the principle of segregation in urban areas 
and that the Cabinet bad under consideration a measure to give effect to 
this policy. The Minister of the Interior has since intimated that it is 
intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

A Non-Party Conference. 

“ In view of the past attitude of the Nationalist and Labour Parties in 
'South Africa, the resident Indian community is extremely alarmed at this 
prospect and its anxiety is shared by the people of this country. Recent 
statements by the South African Press correspondents indicate the probability 
■of the holding of a Non-Party Conference with the object of agreement upon 
a national rather than a party anti-Indian policy. During his recent visit to 
the Union, Mr. J. H. Thomas, then His Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, delivered a speech at Petormaritzburg, at which he expressed the 
hope that the Indian question would be considered, not merely in its local, 
but especially in its Imperial aspects and that, if, as he felt was desirable, a 
non-party Conference was set up, the Imperial and Indian Government should 
be^ represented thereat, so that the Indian position could be re-examined in a 
.spirit of tolerance that might result in the finding of a solution. Whilst 
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recognising the economic difficulties of the situation, we feel that the position 
of the South African Indian population since the passage of the threatened 
legislation has heooraa desperate and the present situation is fraught with 
such peril to Imperial relationships and in particular, those between South 
Africa and India, that wo have no hesitation in urging upon Your Excellency's 
Government the immediate need of .securing the Union-Government’s assent 
to the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, which wo trust will be endorsed by the 
present Government in Whitehall. 

Wanted—An Assurance. 

“ In these oircumst.uices and with the danger of irreparable disaster so- 
imminent, wo, citizens of the Indian Empire, feel it our duty, both to the 
people and the Govornniont of this country, to approach Your Excellency 
with an earnest request for an a.s.suranco that your Government, mindful of 
the gravity of the problem and of the intensity of Indian feeling thereon, is 
making every effort to secure from the Union Government an undertaking 
that no further steps will he taken relating to Indian interests until the 
whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non-party spirit 
of toloranoo by a couforonoo of the above-mentioned character in the presence 
and with the collaboration of .such ropre.sentatives of the Imperial and Indian 
Government®. 

“ Wo ire author ised by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, who to 
his regret is unable to be present to lead us owing to a religious ceremony in 
which His Highness’s pi'osanco i.s indispensable, to recall in this conneotion the 
message which he, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, communicated 
to the Imperial Oouforonce of 1923. through His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar. The message oxprcssoil the earnest hope of the Princes that the 
united efforts of all concerned at the Conference would yield some satisfactory 
results and secure to Indians, including the anbjeofcs oi the Indian States, an 
honoured position in all parts of the Empire, in keeping with Indians’ rightful 
place in the Briti.sh Ooininonwoalth and in cojiformity with the assiduous and 
constant offoi't of Your Excolleney and your Government. His Highness 
wishes us to add that the princes are in agreement with the object of this 
deputation. 

“ We bog to thank Your Excellency for the patient hearing that has been 
given us arid we pray that Yonr Excellency’s efforts will bring about the 
rauch-neodod roliof to the Indians in South Africa and will tend to remove 
that bitterness between the component parts of the Empire which the differ¬ 
ential treatment of one class of His Majesty’s subjects in the Dominions has 
unfortunately generated ”. 

The Viceroy’s Reply. 

The following is H. E. the Viceroy's reply to the Deputation 

“ Gentlemen, I am glad to have the opportunity of welcoming you hero 
this evening. You are members of a deputation which is, to an unusual and 
remarkable degree, representative and influential. The composition of the 
deputation indeed shows bow deeply stirred are the feelings of the whole 
country in regard to the conditions of Indians in South Africa. Although no 
Ruling Prince is actu dly with you to-day, yet I observe that you have 
received messages of symp.athy from His Highness the Maharaja of Bikauei', 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and that His Highness desires it to 
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ba known that the princes are in agreement with the objects of this deputa- 
■tion. I welcome also the presence of the distinguished representatives of the 
mon-ofEoial communities and it is especially noteworthy that Indians and 
Europeans are associated together in this deputation and with the same 
purpose in view. The question before us is of the utmost importance to the 
future of the Empire and it is well that the British in India should show in 
■this unmistakable way that they identify themselves with those questions 
which affect seriously the ititerests and position of India in the Empire. 

“ In your address you hs'Vo given a concise historical survey of this 
coniplioated problem and it must ba admitted that that survey leaves on the 
mind an impression of dee p disappoititmcnt. On the conclusion of the 1914 
icettlement, as it is termed in your address, it appeared that the causes of 
iuture friction between the Goveinment of South Africa and the Indians 
resident within its borders had been removed. At the conclusion of the 
negotiations of 1914, a letter was written on behalf of General Smuts to Mr. 
'Gandhi, in which the following passage occurs with regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of the existing laws: “ The Minister desires me to say that it 

•always has been and will continue to be the desire of the Government to see 
that they are administered in a just manner with due regard to vested rights. 
In conclusion, General Smuts desires me to say that it is of course understood 
and he wishes no doubts on the subject to remain, that the placing of an 
Indian Eelief Bill on the Statute Book of the Union, coupled with the 
fulfilment of assurances he is giving in this letter, in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein and touched upon at recent interviews, will 
constitute a complete and final settlement of the controversy which has 
unfortunately existed for so long and will be unreservedly accepted as such 
by the Indian community.” 

Present Position. 

“ This letter indicated at any rate, in the mind of General Smuts, a feeling 
•of hopefulness for the future and it does not soom unreasonable to infer that 
at that time the Union Government did not contemplate the necessity of 
imposing any fresh restrictions on Indians already in the country, as I under¬ 
stand it was in this sen.se that the agreement was interpreted in India, and 
the speeches made by the representatives of South Africa at the Imperial 
‘Conference in 1919 and 1918, tend to support this interpretation. General 
■Smuts, speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1917, said: “ There is still a 
•difference of opinion on administrative matters of detail, some of which are 
referred to in the memorandum which is before us, but I feel sure, and 
I have always felt sure, that once the white community in South Africa were 
rid of the fear that they were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India, all other questions would bo considered subsidiary and would 
become easily and perfectly soluble. That is the position in which we are. 
Now that the fear which formerly obsessed settlers there has been removed, 
the great principle of restricted immigration for which they have contended is 
on our Statute Book with the consent of the Indian population in South Africa 
•and the authorities in India and, that being so, I think that the door is open 
DOW for a peaceful and statesmanlike solution of all the minor administrative 
troubles w hich occurred and will occur from time to time ”, 

“ It is not difficult therefore to understand the feeling of disappointment 
iihat have invaded the country when several restrictive enactments you have 
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detailed have euocessively been brought into effect in the last few years 
culminatirjg in the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

“ The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into law of the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance which has received the assent of the Governoi- 
■General of the Union of South Africa on the advice of the Union Goverumout. 
This Ordinance, whilst safeguarding the rights of those Indians who are 
already on the electoral roll of the Borough in,Natal, will prevent any further 
enrolment of Indians as Burgesses. The next generation of Indians born in 
South Africa will not possess the municipal vote. 

“ It is stated in your address that “ the municipal franchise was solemnly 
assured” to Indians by the Natal Government when in 1896'Indians wore 
deprived of the parliamentary franchise, but you have not indicated the 
exact source of the nature of the assurance. My Government are making 
the necessary enquiries to verify the position and meanwhile I should be glad 
to be supplied by you with any furtlior information you may possess upon 
this subject. It is not iiooossary for your ease, for, apart from any question 
of assurance or promise and apart oven from any question of sentiment, it 
cannot be disputed that it will bo a serious deprivation to the Indian com¬ 
munity to bo excluded from any pait or lot in the administration of the 
municipal affairs that touch their every-day lives. .Moreover, the Ordinance 
■can hardly fail to affect injuriously the economic life of many of the Indians. 
The Municipalities administer the Licensing Laws and I understand that 
a considerable number of the Indian community arc small traders trading 
under Municipal licences and it, becomes necessary to enlarge on their 
possible disadvantages when deprived of tho inflneuco on the surface of 
those who administer tho lioensing laws. 

“ For a time there seemed to bo some hope that this new policy of im¬ 
posing fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be checked by the Union 
'Government, but tho passing into law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
appears to indicate that tho provinces will bo to a large extent left to deal 
with tho Indian problem as may seem best to them. This is a position that 
Indians must bo regarding with increasing misgiving at this moment when 
the action now taken in Natal following on other measures taken or proposed 
in Natal or elsewhere, suggests that the position of Indians in South Africa 
bas reached a crisis. I should be umesponsivo, indeed, if I did not fully 
appreciate the sentiment which stirs tho country and is well expressed 
by this 1 emarkable deputation exemplifying in a striking manner the co¬ 
operation of Indians and Europeans of varying shades of opinion and varying 
interests. Firm in the faith of future of India within the Empire, I am 
■deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible reactions 011 
imperial relationships. 1 need not say that my Government is entirely 
with me in the desire to obtain more favourable consideratiou from tho 
Union Government for the interests of Indians resident in South Africa. 
From my own personal knowledge I can assure you that Sir Narasiruha 
Sarma, when in charge of the department, laboured devotedly to represent 
and uphold the Indian cause and I am convinced that Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah will not be behind him in the earnestness of his endeavours to 
the same end. As a Government wo have consistently and persistently 
striven to the utmost of our capacilios for this purpose. 
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INDIANS IN SOOTH AFRICA 
Thorna in the Path 

“ But I must not conceal from you that the diflScultios which confront u» 
are great. Your object aa practical men is to find a practical method of 
achieving some result, of removing the danger to the whole position of Indiana 
in South Africa. Feelings are deeply stirred, but it is not sufficient to 
relieve them by resolutions or speeches. We seek, you seek, all seek, a 
practical solution. I therefore turn with special interest to the auggestion 
made by you at the end of your address. You propose that my Government 
should make every effort to secure from the Union Government an under¬ 
taking that no further stops will be taken relating to Indian interests 
until the whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non- 
party spirit of tolerance by a conference in the presence and with the colla¬ 
boration of representatives of the Imperial and Indian Governments who 
will by their knowledge and ability, possess the full confidence of the Indian 
people. I am not surprised, in the circumstances mentioned by you and 
your address, that you should concentrate upon this proposal. You will 
appreciate that I cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public state¬ 
ment to you. The suggestion is woi'thy of the fullest consideration and I 
assure you, has already received it. I may toll you at once that my Govern¬ 
ment has been and is in consultation with His Majesty’s Government upon 
this very subject and has been and is doing its utmost to seek a solution of 
the problems before us by the means suggested by you, or any other which 
may bo presented, that is likely to yield fruitful results. 

“ But I should not be candid with you if 1 tried to belittle the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining assent to such a conference. You are well aware 
of them. Wo must do our utmost to overcome thorn. Negotiations in these 
matters must necessarily be of a delicate character. National susceptibilities 
are easily aroused not only in India, but elsewhere. The path we shall have 
to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full responsible Self-Govern¬ 
ment, a Dominion within the Umpire and you are apprised of the strength of 
the feeling and of the agitation in South Africa upon those questions. Each 
Govoriiraent has its own problems and ombarrassnients, each Government 
seeks the interests of its own people. Our purpose is to strive to reconcile 
these individual interests in the collective interests of the Empire. You will, 
I think, realise from my observations that denunciation and throats can only 
produce injurious consequences and embarrass us with the Union Government. 
Indeed the language of your address bears testimony to your views and I take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, though none the less 
emphatic, manner in which you have stated your case to-day. In conclusion. 
Gentlemen, lot me assure you if it is still necessary that I and iny Govern¬ 
ment are whole-heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the 
cause of the Indians in South Africa”. 


Mahatma Garndhi on the Viceroy's Speech. 

The Viceroy’s speech in reply to the Deputation could not pour oil into 
the troubled water. Mahatma Gandhi in criticising the speech wrote the 
following in his Young India on the Bth February 1926 ;— 

“ The Viceregal answer to the deputation that waited on His Excellency 
was sympathetic but non-committal. It betrays unnecessary consideration for 
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the difficulties of the Union Goveniment. It is just for one Govornmont to 
appreciate the difficulties of another, but the performance might easily be over¬ 
done. The Union Government observed no delicacy when it had to make its 
choice. The Indian Government has had many occasions to make such choices. 
Each time except once it has surrendered. Ihe exception was made by 
Lord Hardinge who hurled defiance at the Goverr}ment of South Africa 
and ranged himself on the side of Indiatis in South Africa, Thera were 
reasons for it. Indians wore fighting by direct action. The method was 
new. They had proved their capacity for roaistanco and .suffering and yet 
they were demonstrably and wholly non-violent. But at the present moment, 
Indians of South Africa are loadorloss. With Sorabji Kachalia, P. K. Naidu 
and now Rustomji gone, they do not know what they should do or can do, 
There is ample scope for noirviolent action, but it requires thinking out and 
vigorous working out. That seems hardly possible at the present moment. 
I have, however, groat hope of one or two young men who are resident in 
South Africa. Not the least among thorn is Sorabji, the brave son of the 
brave Rustomji. Young Sorabji is himself a seasoned soldier in Satyagraba. 
He had been to prison. He organised wonderful receptions that were given 
in Natal to Sarojini Devi. Lot our countrymen in South Africa realise that 
they must work out their own salvation; oven heaven helps only those 
■who help themselves. They will find that it they show their original grit 
and spirit and sacrifice they will have the people of India, the Government 
of India and the world helping and fighting for them. 

The Natal Pledge 

“There is a passage in the Viceregal pronouncement which needs supple¬ 
menting. His Excellency says: “It is stated in your address that the 
Munioicipal franchise was solemnly assured to the Indians by the Natal 
Government when in 1806 Iijdians were deprived of the Parliamentary 
franchise, but you have not indicated the exact source or nature of the 
assurance. My Government are making the necessary enquiries to verify 
the position.'' The statement made by tlio deputation is substantially correct. 
It was however not in 1896, Imt jirobablv in 1894 that the assurance was 
given. I am writing from memory. The f.-icts are those :—“It was in 1894 
that the first Disfranchising Bill was passed by the Natal A.ssemb]y. Whilst 
it was passing through that Assembly a petition was presented to it on 
behalf of the Indians wherein it was stated that Indians enjoyed in India 
the Municipal and indirectly oven the political franchise. Fear was also 
expressed that deprivation of political franchise was likely to be a prelude 
to that of the Mutiicipal fi-iinchise. It was in answer to this petition, 
that the late Sir John Robinson, the Proraior of Natal, and the late 
Mr. Escombe , the Attornoy-Gonoral, gave the assurance that there was no 
intention to go further and deprive Indians of the Municipal franchise at a 
future date. The Disfranchising Bill was disallowed by the Superior 
Government, but another, non-raci.al in character, was passed. The assur¬ 
ance referred to by mo was several times repeated by Mr. Escombe who had 
the charge of all Bills and who was virtually the dictator of Natal’s policy 
•whilst he was in otfice.” 
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The Colour Bar Bill. 

In our previous issues we have dealt very exhaustively how in 1923^ 
General Smuts, the then Prcmtej-, introduced in the Union Assembly of 
South Africa the Class Areas Bill providing for the commercial and 
residential segregation of Indians in municipal areas throughout the Union. 
Owing to the fact that the Cape Indians exercise parliamentary franchise, 
they were able to secure the support of Capo members of the Assembly for 
their demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill, and an undet- 
tahing was subsequently given by the Government that they should be 
excluded. With the general election that occurred in South Africa early in 
the year 1924, vfhich resulted in the defeat of General Sranta and the advent 
of the office of a Nationalist—Labour Government under General Hortzog, 
the Bill lapsed. When the now South African Parliament mot, the Prime 
Minister (General Hertzog) stated that it was not proposed to proceed with 
the Class Areas Bill, bub the Government was committed to the principle of 
segregation in urban areas and th.it the Cabinet had under consideration a 
measure to give effect to this iiolicy. The Minister of the Interior also- 
intimated that it was intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

As soon as the Class Areas Bill was scotched, strong objection was taken 
by the white constituents of South Africa and there was great resentment 
among them. General Hertzog, in his anxiety to keep then satisfied, introduced 
another Bill, the Colour Bar Bill in the Union Parliament. It should be 
remembered here that the colour-bar imposing disabilities on Indians was 
brought into vogue by the regulations issued in connection with the Mines 
and Works Act of 1812 wherein it was provided that machinery, boilers 
etc., should bo in the charge of competent persons who shall be white men. 
The leg.ality of those regulations was, however, challenged in a court of 
law and in November 1923, the Transvaal Supreme Court declared that these 
colour-bar regulations wore ultra vires. One of the judges observed that 
the deprivation of any section of the community of economic rights by reason 
of the colour of his skin was ‘ prima Jack ’ repugnant to the law of the 
land, nnroasonablo and even capricious and arbitrary. The new Mines 
and Works Bill, otherwise called the Colour Bar Bill, provides in spite of 
this judgment that the certificates of competency sh-all not be granted to 
natives or Asiatics, 


The Bill in the Union Assernbly 

In February 1925 the Colour Bar Rill came up for discussion in the 
Union Assembly. In opposing it General SMUTS declared that the Bill 
sought to give the Government power by regulation to apportion work 
in mines and works between the whites on the one hand and the Natives 
and Asiatics on the other which, ho thought, was a very serious matter. 
Ho felt the Bill was not an honest dealing and it was hi.s deliberate opinion 
that there was only one guarantee of security of white civilisation, namely, 
honest justice between man and man in this country. 

Turning to the Bill, as it affected Asiatics, he said that in the days of 
bis negotiations with Mr. Gandhi, the position which the latter took up and 
which had been taken up at subsequent conferenco.s in London, was an appeal 
not to dishonour Indians. “ Wo recognise,” said Mr. Gandhi, “there is a 
difference between you and us and that distinctions must be made. But 
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don’t cast a stigma on us in the laws of your country.” But. in this Bill, they 
were doing the very thing they wore asked to avoid. They were gathering on 
their heads the hatred of the whole of Asia from one side to the other. 

General HKRTZOG expressed the appreciation of General Smuts’" 
attitude and said the time had not yet arrive.! to abolish the differentiation 
between the white and the coloured people, but then they must be careful 
to see that they did not give offence, flo suggested that the question might 
he considered in the .Select Committee for granting certificates to persons in 
charge of dangerous work. Ho admitted that there was a good deal in what 
General Smuts had said. The question was one in which they could not always 
in practice adopt what they would have liked to as far as ethical principles 
were oonoernod, but if in practice they adopted something differ 02 )t, they 
must depart as little as they could from ethical principles. It became 
desirable many years ago to make a differentiation between the white and 
the coloured people. He thought a way out oould be found without giving 
such offence. He appealed to the House to come together and see how they 
could solve the problem. 

The .Second Reading of the Bill 

On the 6th May 1925, after an acrimonious debate, the Bill passed its 
second reading by a small majority of eleven votes. It was then referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Minister of Minos, Mr. Boyers, dopreatod the speeches of General 
Smuts and other oppositioni.st.s as tending to cau.se disaffection in the Native 
mind and argued that the Pill only enacted the colour bar which was pre¬ 
viously embodied in the regulations of the 'I’ransvaal Free .State, but which 
had boon found to be ultra virg'i. He doclai ed that he had no intention to 
offend Indians, and, if the Committee could find a formula satisfactorily 
expressing the intention and meaning ol the Bill without using the specific 
word “ Asiatics,” ho would welcome such a formula, 

Oil the 2iid .Tune 1925 the Parliamentary battle over the Colour Bar 
Bill was resumed when the Opposition put forward a motion to reverse the 
recent deci.sion of the Select Commit!,oe which was then sitting on the Bill 
not to take ovidonoe. The Select Committee had confined itself to more, or 
less external a’inendmonts in order that the word ‘‘ Asiatics ’’ should not 
appear in the measure. Beyond that the Committee had refused to hear 
natives or Asiados who desired to give evidence on the application of the Bill. 

Ultimately the Opposition’s motion was defeated by eighteen votes after 
one more bitior and acrimonious debate. 

A week af jcr, the report of the Select Committee on the Colour Bar Bill 
was carried in the Assembly by the casting vote of the Minister. The Bill had 
been altered in accordance with the rccommoudations of the Select Committee 
which suu'goted that instead of stating that certificates of competency would 
not ha granted to natives and Asiatics, the Bill should provide that such 
certificates wou'd bn granted (.a) to Europeans, and (6) to classes known as 
“Cape Coloured” or “ Capo Malays.” 

On the 9ih .June by resorting to closure the Government forced the 
Colour Bar Bill through the Committee of the whole House. 

The opposition put U)) a strenuous fight and moved numerous amend- 
niente. One of these wa,s to exempt from the Colour Bar Provisions all 
registered votois. This would have protected the Natives and Asiatics in 
TTU) 
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'Cape Province where they possess votes. Another amendment, which was 
significant concerning the possibility of the extension of the Colour Bar to 
the Cape Province by regulations which the Bill empowers the Government to' 
make, was the proposal definitely to exempt the Cape Province from the Bill. 
All these amendments were refected by the Government. 

The Bill was eventually passed through the Committee stage with the 
amendments proposed by the Select Committee, namely, the re-drafting of 
the Bill so as to eliminate the specific mention of Asiatics and Natives and 
applying the Colour Bar to them by implication alone. 

On the 25th June the Colour Bar Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Assembly by a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

Commenting on this in protest, Mr. C. F. Andrews in a statement to the 
Associated Press on the 26th Juno said : — 

Mr. C, F. Andrews' Protest. 

“The news from South Africa that the Colour Bar Bill which discri¬ 
minated against Native Africans and Asiatics, has passed the third reading, 
will be received with the deepest regret by all those who were seeking for 
some means of reconciliation between South Africa and India. J here is 
no more sensitive point of honour at which India could be attacked than that 
of racial discrimination by name in a Parliamentary Statute. It will be 
remembered that General Smuts urged in a remarkable speech, a short time 
ago, that at least the injured feelings of Indians bo spared by omitting the 
void ‘Asiatics.’ The seaich for such a formula has evidently failed. 
Nothing is left to mitigate the blow which has fallen, for it has been studied 
and deliberate. 

“ It is no consolation to find that nearly half the members of the South 
African Ui ion Assembly either abs1aii:ed fiom ve ting or were absent, Out 
of a bouse of 154 mcmbeis only 76 recorded their votes. There were 
evidently grave mi.'givings even in Ministerial ranks, but the fact remains 
that the thiid reading of the Colour Bar Bill has been passed by a substantial 
majority and that all the warnings of General Smuts and others have been 
in vain. 

“ We have been told definitely that this Bill is only the beginning of 
the filial attempts to solve the Asiatic question once for all. Other Legisla¬ 
tive measutes will be brought forwaid on the lines of the Class Area Bill. 
We must expect when the time comes a Segregation Bill even more fiaiikly 
aid pointedly racial than the Class Area Bill itself. The situation is not 
UI like the studied insult w hich was offered by America to Japan a year ago, 
when in spite of the most serious and en gihatic warnings, Japan was discri¬ 
minated against racially in the American In.migration Eestriction Bill. Japan 
received this blow against her honour with a dignity that was deeply inipre's- 
sive. India will receive the blow which has now been struck from South 
Africa in the same manner, but such wounds cannot easily be healed. The 
words of General Smuts, about the danger to a young nation like South 
Africa, of only insulting the groat and ancient civilization of the East, will 
inevitably come true.” 

Ultimately the Colour Bar Bill was rejected by the Senate. We reserve 
it to be dealt w ith exhaustively in the next issue of the Register. 



Provincial Conferences 
Jan.-June 1924. 




All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

CALGUTTA -UTH APRIL 1925 


The 8th Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasaldia was held at Calcutta on 
the 11th Apt'il IQ^.o under the presidency of frila Lajpat Rai. There was a large 
gathering of delegates from the provinces outside Bengal and also of Hindu 
leaders from all over India. The proceedings were mainly in Hindi. 

Sir P. G. ROV, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates, repudiated the suggestion that the Hindu Mahasabha organisation, was 
anti-national. It was the honnden duty of every individual, ho said, who aimed 
at a higher .s.vnthcsi.s of national life to liboraliso his community by a wider 
diffusion of imlture and a better uiulerstaiiding of human and national obligations 
and interests, Chrnmunal organisations which honestly worked for cultnial 
reform wore ncr. anti-national. The Hindu Miihasabha, he said, was looked 
upon by some at least of our Mussalinan friends as being a militant body and 
linstile to them. It woidd be a gro.at misfortune it it was really so. 
lie was opposed to forcible conversions and rocouvei'.sions from ono religion to 
another. He detilared that wliat Khaddar was for the economic salvation of 
India, the removal of untoiu^liability was for the national regeneration of 
Hindu India, 

Continuing he said: “M,y idea is that the Hindu Mahasabha, should confine 
its activitie.s to tno reform of iuternal abu.ses and to the consolidation of tho 
different sections and castes of Hindu society ou a oonnnon platform. , I would 
say the same thing to our Mahouunlan lirctliren. Let them also direct their 
energies to tlie spread of odm»tion and tho reform of their social evils. These 
twin movements may proceed side by side without mutual distrust and bitter¬ 
ness, I would also say the saim; thing to my Christian, Buddhist and Jain 
friends. If tlu! different communifies that inhabit India are mindful of the 
interests of the country and of tliiynsolvcw, and pursue their activities , in a 
broad and liboial spirit, all hindrances to tho growth of a United India will 
disappear and India will take her place among tho free nations of the world and 
will regain lier position as the source from which culture spread throughout the 
globe.” 

The Presidential Address 

Lala LAJPAT RAI in the course of his Presidential Address said: 

‘The Hindus have no political aims of thoir owm separate from those of their 
countrymen of other faiths. There was a lime when good many of the Hindu 
leaders wanted the Hindus to abstain from jail political activity and to engage 
only in religious exercises. That class has now almost disappeared. But another 
class has come to the front who hold out that Hindu leaders have injured 
the Hindu community by taking to too much anti-government political activities 
and bv raising the standard of Swaraj, and that it is time that we should make 
up w'ith the Uovernmont and give up all anti-government activities. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. 1 am not at all sorry for the part the 
Hindu leaders have so far played in llie development of the movement of 
freedom. The future historian of India will I hopo, give them credit for their 
activities in this direction. It must bo understood that no living nation can avoid, 
polities. Politicos is the very breatli of ji.s.soe.iate.d life and political activities of 
a healthy kind are absolutely necessary for social progress and national prosperity. 
In this respect the following quotation fiem the Maha-Bharata ouglit to be very 
carefully borne in mind by such Hindu loaders as preach to us political 
inactivity;— 

‘‘When Politics become lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, all the Dharmas (i.e„ 
the basis of civilization) (howsoever) developed, completely decay. 
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When traditional State-Ethics are departed from, all the divisions 
of individual life are shattered, 

“In Politics are realised all the forms of renimoiation, in Politics are united 
all Sacraments, in Politics are combined all knowledge ; in Politics are 
centered all the Worlds’". Maha Bliarata Shantiparva—63-28-29, 

‘Political activities are of two kinds—anti-Kov^crnment and pra-government. 
It will bo foolish to oppose Government for the sake of opposition. It will be 
equally foolish to support Government with the object of individual or communal 
gain. The Hindus have so far followed a National policy and, I think, they 
must stick to that. They will be stultifying themselves if they replace their 
nationalism by communalism. Yet we can not ignore the fact that there are 
some communities in India who want to take unduo advantage of our nationalism 
and are pushing forward their communalism to such an extent as is injurious 
to the interests of the whole nation and certainly disastrous to those of the 
Hindu community. Such (iommunatisni we are bound to oppose as, in oui’ 
judgment, it can only lead to ponnanout slavery, permanent disunity and a 
state of perpetual dependence. 

HINDUS DO NOT WANT A HINDU EAJ 

‘Thei’e is some apprehension in the mind of a certain 'section of our Muslim 
countrymen that the Hindus are working for a Hindu Raj. It is to be deplored 
that some Hindus, too, sliould have taken to that line of argument in retaliation 
to tiic Mohanunedan cry for Muslim Raj. We know that all Mohammedans do 
not want a Muslim Raj, and wo also know as a fact that the bulk of the Hindus 
do not want a Hindu Raj. Wliat the latter are striving after is a National 
Govornmont founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all interests. 
In my judgment, tlie cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is purely raisohiev- 
ouB and ought to be discouraged, 

‘Sometime ago I bad the occasion to read in one of the Muslim papei.s an 
article on Muslim Raj, The writer dismissed the idea of establishing Muslim 
Raj by iho lielp of foreign Moliarnmodan states, such as Kabul and Turkey. And 
ho a].so disinis.sed the idea of esiabliahing a Muslim Raj by deceiving the 
Hindus into a unity for turning out the British and then establishing a Muslim 
Raj. But he actually advocated the policy of co-operation with the Government 
which might in the coiiise of time load that Government to hand ovor their 
power to the Muslims as the bast organisoa and the most powerful body 
of men fit to rule. It seems,to me that the writer has done groat injustice 
to the Moliammodan.s b,v this line of argument as his coueliision seems to he 
more in the interests of Auglo-india than of the Muslim community. I am 
conlident that this conclusion is not sliarod by the whole Mohammedan 
community, though unfortunately tho utteiances and actions of some of the 
foremost Muslim loaders do lend colour to it. Any way, 1 am clear in my mind 
that neither a Hindu Raj nor a Muslim Raj is in the realm of possibility. The 
correct thing for us to do is to strive for a dcmoci-atic Rai in which , the Hindus, 
Muslims and the other coinmiinities of India may participate as Indians and not 
as followers of any particular religion. 

“So far as Politics ai-e concerned, the Hindu Mahasahha has no special political 
functions exceiit to deline the iiosition of the community in relation to other 
communities.. The Hindus as a (;ominuuity are opposed to communal representa¬ 
tion as such in any shape or form. Tlie preponderance of opinion seems to be 
that the Lucknow Pact was a mistake but it is wrong to represent, as has been 
done by Mr. M. A. .linnah recently at Aligarii, tliat the Hindus are altogether 
opposed to any revision or reconsideration of the Lucknow Pact. Ln conver¬ 
sations at Delhi, tlie position of tlie Ifindu representatives was that they would 
accept any imifonn principle of representation applicable to the whole of India 
subject to om consideration that the electorates in all cases should be mixed 
and tliat tlie principle of coinmiinal represenlation shall not be extended beyond 
the legislature. In face of tlii.s to say that tho Hindus as siinh are opposed 
to any compromi,se is not true. I do not consider that an understanding between 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans is impossible, but it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that the Hindus will not submit to any coercion whatsoever in arriving 
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at some settlejiient. No amount of riots and disturbances will make them enter 
into any agreement which they do not consider fair and just. 

THE PROBLEM OF NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—THE FEAR OF INVASION 

‘It is said that the Hindus aro very miiiih obsessed by a fear of the Indian 
Mohammedans making a common cause with the Moliammedan Powers beyond 
the North West Frontier to establish Mohaimnedan dominions in India. In this 
connection we have been assured by some Mohammedan leaders that the ap¬ 
prehension is absolutely unfounded, and is in fact a reflection on their patriotism. 
They are as much interested in the indopeudence of India of any foreign control, 
be it a Mohammedan or a non-Mohammedan, as the Ilindus. I have no doubt 
that this assurance is perfectly buna fide and sincere as far as it goes. But 
there is no guarantee that the Mohanunedansof the North West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab .and Sindh, aro likely to lake the same view if any such situation 
arises. If anything, the indiitatioias are to the corfl.rary. We have several evi¬ 
dences of the mentality of tho Frontioi' Moh.ammedans in this respect. Some 
Mohammedans have ali'eady suggested that all tho territories whitfli lie between 
Peshawar and Agra should be made over to tho Mohammedans in which they 
might establish Mohammedan Govormnent .as a member of the Mohammedan 
League of Nations. At tlie last session of tho Muslim Leag'ue held at Bombay, M. 
Mohammad Ali actually suggested that the Mohammedans of tlie Frontier Pro¬ 
vince should have the right of self-determination to choso between an affiliation 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a certain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constanfinoplo to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Moha.mmedan cnrri<lor right up to Saharaniair. But tJie most important evidence 
of this mentality is to be found in the statement of a very important Mohammedan 
leader made by him before the Frontier Kmniiry Committco in 19‘23. The name 
of this gentleman is Sardar Mohammad Gnl Khan who appeared before the 
Committee as a witnes.s in tho (capacity of President of Islamia Anjnman, D. I. 
Khan. We take the following from the Minute of dissent Ity Mr. N. M. Samarth 
on page 122 of tlie Report of the said Eimuiry Committee. “This witness”, says 
Mr. Samarth, "wa-s asked by mo; ‘Now, suppose tho Civil Government of the 
Frontier Province is so modelled as to Ikj on the same basis as in Sindh, then 
this _ Province will be part and parcel of tbe Punjab, as Sindh is of tho Bombay 
Pre.sidency. What have you to say to it'!'’ lie gave me. in course of his reply, 
the following straight answer; ‘As far a.s T,si,am is concerned and the Moham¬ 
medan idea of the League of Nations goes, I am against it.’ On this answer, 1 
asked him .some furihor questions to whiih he gave me frank, outspoken replies 
without mincing matter.s. I extract tho pertinent portions below;— 

Q,—The idea at the back of you.' Aiijuman i.s a Pan-fslamic idoa, that Islam 
is a League of Nations, and as .such amalgamating this Province with the Piiniab 
will be detrimental, will be prejudiiial to that idea. That is tho dominant idea 
at the back of those who think with yon. Is it so'? 

A.—It is so, but I have to add soiuelliing. Their idea is that the Ilindu- 
Muslim unity will never become a lad, it will never become a fait arrumpli, 
and they thinx tliat this Province should rmnain separate and a link between 
Islam and the Britaniii(! Commonwe,alth. In fact, when I am a.sl;ed what my 
opinion is—I, as a memher of the Anjnman, am expressing ithis opinion—we 
would mucli rather see the separation of Hindus and Mohammedans, '23 crores 
of Hindus to the South, and 8 crorcs of Muslims to the North. Give the whole 
portion from Baskumari to Agr^i to Hindus and from Agra to Peshawar to 
Jfohammodans, .[ mean transmigralion from one place to the other. This is an 
idea of exchange. It is not an idea of aniiiliLlation. Bolshevism at iiresont does 
away with tlie possesion of private property. It nationalises the whole thing 
and this is an idoa wiiieh of course pei-laiiis to only exchange. This is of cour.se 
impracticable. Rut if it were practicable, we would rather want this than the 
other. 

Q—That is the dominant idea which coniiiels you not to have amalgamation 
with the Punjab? 

A.—Exactly. 
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Q.—When you referred to the Islamic League of Nations, I believe you had 
the religious side of it more prominently in your mind than the political side? 

A.—Of course, political; Anjuman is a political thing. Initially, of course, 
anything Mohammedan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political 
association. 

Q.—I am not referring to your Anjuman but I am referring to the Mussal- 
mans. I want to hnow what the Mnssalmans thinli: of this Islamic League of 
Nations, what have they most prominently in mind, is it the religious side or 
the political side? 

A.—Islam, as you know, is both religious and political. 

Q.—-Therefore politics and religion are intermingled ? 

A.~Yes, certainly.” 

‘Now I have reasons to believe that this opinion is shared by a large nnmber 
of Mohammedans in the Frontier Province and the Punjab and Sindh. In the 
light of this evidence, the Hindu apprehension cannot be dismissed as entirely 
unfounded. The (juestion of the Frontier is very important to the whole of 
India and it specially concerns the safety and security of the Hindu community. 
It is not right to ,say that the teriltories beyond Indus were taken possession of 
by the British Government from the Maliomedans. .lust like Alsace-Lorraine, llie 
territories between the Indus and Peshawar have continuously been changing 
hands in the historical period and have been a bone of contention between the 
Government of India and other Governments situated beyond Peshawar. Speaking 
historically, they have been for a larger part of the hi.storical period a portion of the 
Indian territories than otherwise. There wa.s a time when all the territories 
between Indus and the eastern boundary of l.^orsia proper formed part of the Indian 
province of the Iranian Empire. Then came the Empire of the Hindu Morians 
which included all these territories as a part of the Indian Empire., On the rise 
of Islam, the Moslem Generals of the Klialifa conquered these territories. from 
(he Hindus and the several sovereigns of the Gliazni families fought pitched 
battles with the Hindus on the North West Frontier side to Peshawar. Since 
then the territories comprising the North West Frontier Province have often 
been changing hands. They have several times been in the possession of 
Afghans, at others, fonned part of the Indian Empire. The Sikhs held possession 
of these territories as a part of their Empire, and the British Government 
took possession of these province.s from the Sikhs. So far as Hindus are- 
concerned. the question is one of pure Frontier defence and should be judged 
purely on its merit,s as such- The Hindus do not desire any domination over 
the Mohammedan population. What they want is (he safeguarcling of their 
interests and that of India generally. 

‘I have nothing more to say about Politics. Beal i)olitics must be left to 
political associations lilie the Congrc.ss and flie Liberal League. The Hindus must 
not on any account give up the Congress. That would be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the country, and the Hindu Sabhas should make no encroachment 
on the province of the Congress, except so far a.s purely communal questions 
are concerned. 

Sangatiian 

‘The Hindu community is being furiously attacked on all sides on account of 
the Sangathan movement, I can see no justification in these attacks. Every 
religious community is trying to unify itself and organise itself in different 
ways. It is true that the Hindus have so far neglected that work, but if they 
have learnt the lesson from the example of other communities and are doing 
the right thing towards their own community, no one has a right to find fault 
with them on that ground. Looking at the history of Hindu Sangathan move¬ 
ment, it is not a new movement at all though it has talicn a more tangible 

form now and for obvious reasons. It is the duty of tlie Hindus to organise 

themselves and bring about unity of action in their relations with other commu¬ 
nities and the Government. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for this unity of 
action and I appeal to all the difl'erent sections of the Hindu community to lay 

aside their differences and unite under the flag of the Hindu Mahasabha. We 

must recognise the common danger!?, both internal and external. The external 
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dangors I have already referred to. The internal dangers are still more for¬ 
midable. We are too much dis-imited on account of the divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of tne community into so many creeds and castes. Now I have po 
intention of finding fault with any creed or any caste. But we must recognise 
the necessity of all-round fusion for the purpose of meeting common dangers 
and performing common duties. The community mu,st realise the absolute 
necessity of internal oonsolidation for the puimose of getting sufficiently strong 
to live its own life and not lag behind other communities in progress and in 
numbei'S, 'We cannot afford to ]o.so very many of our people. The old game 
of throwing out people on very small pretence,s must he given up and 
oucasion.s muff be souglit to bring people badi Into our fold without injuring 
anybody’s sc tuples. 

DKPRESSEI) tPAaSPS 

‘I will take tlie Depressed (Hasses first. The Depressed Classes, it is said, 
number about six or seven crores, but these numbers are unreliable. The figures 
have been swelled either intentionally or unintentionally. There are many 
classes included under ttiis hciidiiig who are not untouchables any way. Again 
there are some cla.sses who tire untouchables in one province and not so in 
another. If we were to take the figures of tliose wlio are untouchables in all 
provinces, the iiumbf]- will dwindle down to a very small figure. Now I beg 
of the Hindu community to romovt' tlio imtouchahility of all because it is wrong 
to consider any human being as uiitouchahlc, particularly when he belongs to 
one’s own religion ; in any case there ought to be no untouchability in relation 
to those clastes who are not uniformly untouchable,s throughout India. There 
is a great deal of ccintrover!5.y between the orthodox people and those who 
favour the entire removal of untouchability about the extent to which the.un¬ 
touchability should lie. removed, r’crsonally I am in favour of untouchability 
being removed allqgethor. I’or.sonally 1 will go much farther than the minimum 
laid down h 5 ' the Ilindii Mahasabha at. its Special Session held at Allahabad. 
But with the object of con(.iiliating iny orthodox brothers, I will not urge upon 
the Mahasabha (o go faithor. 1 tliink it should be left to the Provincial Sabhas 
to consult Hindu opinion in thoir I’rovinces with regard to the actual steps they 
would sanction for the removal of unlouchability and the uplift of the Depressed 
(Hasses. This should salisfy the orthodox opinion becaviso they can 
do what tlicy think best in (heir spheres of influence with regard 
to this matter, lint there is a greal danger in onr continual neglect of 
these classes. Thcn,i are oilier people out to ab.soi’b them who have greater 
secular inflttmcc and larger resmirces (o take them into their own folds. For 
the Hindus at thi.s stage f.o neglect the Depressed Classes will be simply 
suicidal and I will beg of (hem to lake a broader view of the question tlian 
they nia^' be inclined to do on the ground of their religious scrttples. One 
glory of Hiricluisin consists in its ad.aptability to (he circumstances of the times, 
and but for this the Hindus would liave lioen nowhere by this time. They 
would have been absorbi'd by other communities and would have disappeared. 
The crying need of the time is to adapt ourselves to the exigencies of the 
pre,sent. We can at least all join togcHioi' in providing education and economic 
facilities for "he uplift of the Depressed (Hasses. In this respect all credit is 
duo to those Hindu philanthrotiists who wilh great sacrifice and labour are 
working in this cause. 

I tTtiTnKii Puoghamvie or the Hindu Mahasabha. 

‘The following in my iudgme.iit, should be the programme of the Hindu 
Mahascabha. But I would like (he Hindu Mahasabha to select one or two items 
of this program mo every year and to concentrate their attention on the 
same ;— 

(1) To organise Hindu Sabhas throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

(2) To provide relief to such Iliiidus men and women, who need help on 
account cl co nmunal riot.s and disturbances. 

(31 Rccont'ersion of Hindus who have been forcibly converted to Islam. 

(4) To organise gymnasiums for the use of Hindu youngmen and women. 
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(5) To organise Seva Samities. 

(6) To popularise Hindi throughout the length and breadth of the country in 
co-operation with Hindi Sahitya Sbamelan. 

(7) To request the Trustees and Keepers of the various Hindu temples to 
open the halls attached to the temples where people may gather to discuss 
matters of social and religious interests. 

(8) To celebrate Hindu festivals in a manner which may conduce to the- 
promotion of brotherly feelings among the different sections’ of the Hindus. 

(9) To promote good feelings with Mohammedans and Christians. 

(10) To represent communal interests of the Hindus in all political contro¬ 
versies. 

(11) To encourage Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuits. 

(12^ To promote better feelings between Hindu agriculturists and non-agri- 
cultui'ists. 

(13) To better the condition of Hindu women by abolishing purdah, providing 
educational facilities and taking sucli other steps as will conduce to their 
physical and mental welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Pt. NEKIRAM SARMA then moved the first resolution for the uplift of the 
Depressed Classes in Hindi. It said 

“Be it resolved that this Mahasabha considers it a religious duty of the Hindus 
to arrange for proper education and well-being of their untouchable Hindu brethren 
with a view to have their sympathy and regard for their ancestral Hindu 
religion so that they are not misled by the people of other religions to renounce 
their own religion. 

‘(a) Considering the present religious _ and soeial obstacles the Hindu 
community has to face and may have to face in future, this Mahasabha draws 
the attention of the Hindu community to those Apailcalik (relating to time 
of national peril) rules of the Hindu Sastras that have been laid down about 
untouchabihty according to which on the occasion of Tirtha Jatra, procession, 
marriage, boat journey, war, revolution etc., tills untouchability is not 
observed. 

‘(b) In the opinion of the Mahasabha tliere should be no difficulty iu admitting 
the untouchables for education in those schools and colleges where children of 
otlier religionists are allowed and where necessary separate arrangements should 
be made for them. 

‘(c) This Mahasabha appreciates the desire of worshipping Gods of their 
Hindu untouchable brethren and requests the Adhikaries or managers of the 
temples to offer them the facilities whore feasible in conformity with their 
Shastrik iiij unction. 

‘(d) Bo it resolved that with the consent of the residents of the locality, proper 
arrangements be made to remove tlie obstacle, where it exists, which 
the Depressed Classes experience in obtaining water from public wells and also 
where necessary by having special wells dug for them. 

‘(e) In the opinion of the Mahasabha it is necessary for Hindu Sangathan and 
uplift of untouchables to adopt the above means for the education and well- 
being of tlia Depressed Classes. In the opinion of the Mahasabha it is against 
Dharma Shastra and “Lokachar” (custom) to give Jonau (Saci’ed thread), to teach 
Vedas, and to interdine witli Iho untouchables; and therefore the Hindu 
Mahasabha does not .support such nractices and declares ttiat no one should try 
to do such things in the name of tlio Mahasabha. 

A debate was raised on an amendment of Si- Padamraj Jain that the words 
about ‘special wells’ and clause (e) be deleted. Some ‘Sanatanists’ opposed this, 
whereupon Pt- Malaviya explained that the resolution was drafted to satisfy all 
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classes of Hindus, the Ko-aheads and the Sanatanists wlio form a very strong 
opposition. The amendment was then withdrawn and the resolution passed. 

Next day the following resolutions were passed :— 

Sj. JAGAT NARAIN LAL (Behar) moved: 

“This Conference views with deep regret the fact that lacs of Hindus are 
being converted into other religions owing to ignorance, misapprehen¬ 
sion and allurements. This Conference therefore considers it desirable 
to establish an association to be known as_ ‘Hindu Rakshak Sanglia’ 
whose duty would he to strengthen the raligioms ideas of the Hindus 
in order that their linn faith in Hindu religion may not be shaken. 
This Conference furthei' appeabs to the Hindus in general to devote 
their lives and to contribute pnrper funds for the acliievomont of this 
purpose. 

“'L'hat this Alaliasabha dr.-iw.s the attention of the Hindus in geneial and tlie 
provincial Hindu Maha,sablias to tlio critical situation in Bengal, Behar, 
Assam, Gnjrat and other provinces whero lac.s of Hindus have adopted 
other religions and are continuing to do so and where other religious 
preachors are specially trying to induco Hindu women and girls to 
discard their religion.” 

In moling the resolution the speaker narrated the downfallen condition 
of the Hindn.9 in the provinoo of Behar. Tlio Christian missionaries 
went into ho interior of the province long before thero were any railways 
and siiread a net-work of tlieir piuselytising organisation. Figures had 
been collected which sliowed that there wore in Bihar 137 Christian Missions, 
1500 doctors, 45 prosae,s, 143 orpimn.ngos, 7,217 Missionaries, 18,77G Padris, 
5 colleges, 610 schools, 43,044 leacliors, 408 hospitals, thi newspapers under 
Christian Missionaries. They spent .annually Rs. 18,53,000 approximately. They 
had succeeded in converting 2o or 30 lakhs of Hindus. 

The speaker tlien gave ligurcs of the converts amongst the Oraons, Mundas 
and Sonthals of lianchi. There wore fi'om Mundas 74,261 converts into Christia¬ 
nity from Oraons 94,828, from Khaii.-is 25,635 and from other tribes there were 
1423 converts. Tlie total iiumbci' cf converts exci'cded 1,96,000 

In Itanchi. Roman Catholic, and Eugiisii Missions were already working and 
German and American had recently arilved. There wore approximately 400 
Europeans and 25t,)0 Eiirotieaii ladie,s who conducted the work of tlie Roman 
Catholics. . Only iu Ifauchi they liad e.sta!ili.shed 700 lower primary schools, the 
English Mifsion having ostal)lislicd 300 lower primary solioois, Tlieso were 
appalling figures, said the speaker, and he appealed to the Hindu public to train 
up large numbers of youugmcn to go to tho ditferent proviiice.s in the country to 
preach theii own religion so tlial they could stop tho conversion to otlier 
religions. 

Sj. ANAND P lYA of Bombay, .speaking on this resolution, made soiiio 
starting disclosures. He said; — 

“Peihap? you will wonder to liml in the resolution tlie words that Hindus 
should be protorhed from the frauds practised on them by tho rcligion.s 
propagandists. You will perhaps say that you have not heard of such practices 
but to-day I shall tell you that in Guzorat there is one mission working tho 
literature of which is moat objectionable from the point of view of a Hindu. 
To-day thousands of Hindus are approached by the Aga Kliaii missionarie.s 
with books which boar the following names Vedic Islam, Nishkalanka Geeta, 
Allopanishail, Ten Avatars, More Gayatry, Nishkalanka Shastra. Now what do 
these books contain V I refer here only to Vedic Islam ; tlie front page has a 
photo of H. If. the Aga Kluin and underneath is written the following plirase in 
Guzerafi “The sight of Krishna in Kaliyuga”! This book contains many other 
things of tlie same nature. I read out from page 22 ; 

. “In Dwapar Lord Krislma saidWhen the people in India becomo 
sinful I am born to lead them to religion.” According to tliis promise tho fjord 
after Krishna Avatar shone in full brilliance as tenth Avatar of Ali 
in Arabia. At that time atfair,s iu India were all right, but now when the people 
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are beginnins: to hate religion and India is fast becoming irreligious, 
that very Krishna according to his promise was born in Karachi 43 
years hence in the form of H. H. the Aga Khan. His work on Hindu- 
MosJein unity and his book “India in Transition” are valid proof of his promise 
in “Geeta.” This great avatar to-day is saying to the Sanatanis ‘0, Ye come 
into me; I shall lead you to salvation’.” 

“This is one of the samples of Aga Khani teaching. Aga Khanis preach that 
the ten Hindu Avatars are all right and the tenth. Avatar was Ali in whose line 
Aga Khan being the forty-eighth descendant is the modern Avatar. They say 
that Atharva Veda has been translated into Quaran and the Allopanishad 
speaks elaborately of Mahomed as the tenth Avatar. 

“Quoting a Mantra from the Atharva Veda they say that it is this juantra of 
Atharva Veda which clearly proves Mahomed’s prophetship. Being not content 
with this _ they write Arabic “Ali” in such a fashion that almost coincides with 
the Sanskrit word “Om” so that the uneducated Hindus may be duped. Aliout 
Avatars they say that the Ninth Avatar Buddha (and mind it was not Sri Krishna) 
advised the Paiidavas to kill cows, for it was the only way of getting salvation 
from the sins of killing theii' relatives in battle. The book Buddha Avatar is 
full of deceit. The_ book begins with the following verse “That ‘Hari’ spoke 
Persian (language) in the form of Buddha” and advises Yudhisthir thus : 
“0 Yudhisthir have faith and kill a cow, then and then alone you will succeed 
in your actions.” In the book “Ten Avatars” we find the following about the 
Tenth Avatar. 

“0 ye wise people in Kaliyuga, believe in Atharva Veda and remember that 
Lord Brahma has become Lord Mahomed. 

Sj. Anand I’riya further said;— 

"You heard Moulavi Mahomed Ali speak in the Cocanada Congress of his 
friend who was ready to donate one erore of rupees for converting the Hindu 
untouchables. This friend of Moulanaji is H. II. the ' Aga Khan 
whose folloiyers to-day are currying on an extensive propaganda 
through missionaries in Guzerat by ostabli.shing various centres of 
work. They would have succeeded but for tlie efforts of Hindu Mahasabha of 
Bombay Presidency, and thanks to the donation of Mr. Jugal Kisore Birla 
of Calcutta by ^ whose money we could work and give a strong fight to dispel 
ignorance prevailing among the untouchables and reconvert thorn to Hinduism, 

“You have heard much of Christian missionaries. In Guzerat alone more than 7 
Missions are working. One Mission has spent 1.3 000 dollars for their worlc. 
In one district they have opened something like 20(1 schools. 

“To-day the Hindus boast of being religious. I say that our love for religion 
is far less than those missionary ladies who forsake their warm homos, cross 
several seas and wander here from village to village with banners of Christ. 
This is true love for one’s religion.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

CoMMUNAi. RepresentAT ioif. 

Rai Bahadur SEBAK RAM of tlie Punjab moved the third resolution which 
was to the following effect 

“Whereas a united Indian Nation is most essential for the attainment and 
preservation of peace, happiness and swarajya in the country, and whereas the 
Hindu _ Mahasabha after ascertaining the Hindu public opinion through its 
Committee appointed at its Belgaum Conference has come to the conclusion 
that _the introduction of separate'communal representation in the public bodies and 
services of the country has proved injurious to, and destructive of the growth 
of common nationality in tho past and is bound to prove similarly harmful in 
the future, be it resolved that the Mahasabha is opposed to this raetliod of 
representation and it earnestly appeals to the leaders of all sister Communities 
to educate their oo-religionist to give up their demand for communal representa¬ 
tion for the common good of the country and to co-operate with the Hindu 
community to form an united Indian Nation.” 
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The next resolution oondemnod the Dowry system and urged for an 
All-India Hindu Script. 


Hindu Sangathan. 

Pandit DIN DAYAL SARMA moved the following resolution which 
was adopted ;— 

“ This Conforerice urges upon the Hindu leaders of all provinces that 
they should establish branches of the Hindu Sabha throughout the 
r.ountry and make them fit to save the Hindu community in all 
respects and improve the same and protect its interest. The 
(lonference enjoins upon its Executive Committee to give special 
attention to it and to complete their work within a year with 
the help of its workers.’’ 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried unani¬ 
mously :— 

“ Resolved that this Session of the Mahasabha supports the resolutions 
passed at its Benares, Allahabad and Bolgaum Sessions and appeals 
tOi all Hindus to make greater efforts : — 

( 1 ) lo work, so far as it lies in their power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other communities in all matters of common 
national interest. 

(2) To promote both religious and secular education among boys and 
girls of all classe.s of the community combined with the due obser¬ 
vance of the time-honoured system of Brahma-charya and physical 
culture. 

( 3 ) To organise ‘ Sainaj Sevak Dais’ or Social Servico Leagues, for 
the service of the community, which should co-operate, wherever 
possible, with members of other sister communities in maintaining 
peace. 

( 4 ) To study the Hindi language and specially the ‘ Nagari ’ charac¬ 
ters, in which all sacred Hindu scriptures are primarily written. 

(6) To take every lawful step to protect cows. 

(6) To promote the use of ‘ Swadeshi ’ cloth and preferably of hand- 
spun anil hand-woven ‘ Khaddar.’ 

(7) To organise ‘ Kathas,’ ‘ Harikirtana ’ and ‘ Satsang' in every 
Hindu Mohalla or Ward for religious instruction. 

(5) It is resolved that in the opinion of this Mahasabha. it is reason¬ 
able and proper to include those Malkhanas, whether they be 
Rajputs, Brahmins, Baisbyas, Jatbs or Gajars or any other castes, 
if they observe the important Hindu customs and if their marriage 
relation has been proper, into their Beradari (Society) after making 
their Shuddhi according to the Shastras. 

Therefore this Sabha expresses its heart-felt satisfaction at the action 
of those who have taken the Malkhanas into their Beradari and 
hopes that all the Beradaris connected with them will gladly 
wolcomo them. 

(9) To almit into Hindu-fold such non-Hindus as may have 
‘ Shradha ’ in Hindu religion and culture and may sock admis¬ 
sion to it.” 


49 
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Heading of Gita. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA moved the following resolution 
■which was passed unanimously ;— 

“This Sabha hereby requests Hindus, irrespective of their caste, age 
or sex, to read the second chapter of the Gita in original or in 
Hi ndi translation at. least on every “ Ekadoshi ’’ day. In the 
case of those who cannot themselves read the Gita the Mahasabha 
advises them to get it read to them by others. In the provinces 
wh ere the people cannot understand Hindi they may read or 
list en to the Gita in their own provincial languages. But care 
mu st be taken and attempts must be made to understand the 
H indi translation as soon as possible. 

Funds of Mahasabha. 

Pandit Madan Mahan MALAVIYA than moved the following reso¬ 
lution :— 

“This Mahasabha appeals to the Hindu Society to make a gift of 
Bs. 5 lacs to the Mahasabha, out of which one lac of rupees will 
be B pent by the Sabha for Sangathan movement and the remain¬ 
ing 4 lakhs for the relief of Kohati Hindus, elevation of the 
depressed classes etc.” 

Cow-Protection. 

Eai Sahib Joilal CHIEIMAE moved the following resolution ;— 

“(a) This Mahasabha views with regret the enormous number of cows 
being killed in this country. So the Mahasabha appeals to all 
to save cows from the hands of butchers and to try to send the 
barren and old cows to such cow-slaughter is prohibited by law. 

(i) This Mahasabha appeals to the Zemindars to keep aloof pastur¬ 
age lands for cows. 

(c) The Mahasabha enjoins on every Hindu not to have any transac¬ 

tion with butchers and further enjoins on the Society to 
administer proper punishment to those who violating this 
injunction carry on transactions with butchers or sell cows 
to them. 

(d) This Mahasabha requires those who make gift of cows to give 

them to proper person and appeals to the receivers of such 
gifts to refuse them if they have not the power to keep them 
properly.” 
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FA RID PO RB~2 N D MAY 1925 

Presidential Address. 

The lollowing is the English version of the Presidential Address delivered in 
Bengali by Mr. C. R, Das at the Bengal Provincial Conference which commenced on 
Saturday, the 2nd May 1925, at paridpore :— 

Again and again hag Itulia asked “ Which way lies Salvation?” In the dim past 
it was the obstinate questioning of the iiuUvidnal Soul weary of shadows and seeking for 
Reality, In tlie living present it is the torl,uied cry of the Soul of India—“ Which way 
lies Salvation.” 

Let me put this question to you again so that we may obtain a clear vision as to 
what it is that we must accomplish. 

As with tl.c iniiividual so with the Nation, the question is to find out the meaning of 
deliverance from bondage and, let me adil, sin. It is a sin of those who forge the fetters 
of bondage. It is also a sin of those who allow the tetters to be forged. 

Many iteias have been presented—Self-Government, Home Rule, Independence and 
Swarai—l)ut tliese are all names unless the full implications are vividly realized, and in 
the process of such realization must come a consideration of the method of attaining the 
object in view| 

There are 1 hose who declare in favour of peaceful and legitimate methods. There are 
others who claim that without the use of force or violence Swaraj is impossible of 
attainment. 

I desire to offer only a few suggestions to help you in deciding these momentous 
questions. Let the Bengal Provincial Coufeiuucc declare in no uncertain voice what is 
the national ideal of freedom, and what is the method it calls upon the country to adopt 
for the fultilmcut of that very ideal. 

Independence Does Not Necessarily Imply Swaraj 

Independence, (o my mind, is narrower ideal than that of Swaraj. It implies, it is 
true, the negative of dependence ; but by itself it gives us no positive iiieai. I do not for 
a moment suggest that independence is not consistent with Swaraj. But what is necessary 
is not mere in<lepeiidenoe hut the establishment of Swaraj. India may be independent 
to-morrow in the sense that the Britisli people nmy leave us to our destiny but that will 
not necessarily give us what I understand by ‘ Swaraj.’ As I pointed out in my Pre¬ 
sidential address at Gaya, India presents an interesting but a complicated problem of 
consolidating the many apparently conflicting elements which go to make up the Indian 
people. This work of consolidation is a long proooas, may even be a weary process ; but 
without this no Swaraj is possible. Herein lies the great wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
constructive programme. It is unnecessary for mo liere to discuss that programme as we 
are all privileged to-day to hoar his message from his own lips. With that programme 
I entirely agree and I cannot but too strongly urge upon ray countrymen to give it not 
merely an intellectual assent but practical support by working it out to the fullest extent. 

Independence, in tho second place, does not give you that idea of order which is the 
essence of Swaraj, Tlio work of consolidation which I have mentioned means the establish¬ 
ment of that order. But let it be clearly understood that what is sought to be established 
must be consistrut with the genius, the temperament and tho traditions of the Indian 
people. To my mind, Swaraj implies, firstly, that we must have tho freedom of working 
out the oonHolidation of the diverse elements of the Indian people; secondly, we must 
proceed with this work on National lines, not going back two thousand years ago, but 
going lorwai'd in the light and in the spirit of our national genius and temperament. For 
instance, when I speak of order, I mean a thing which is totally different from the idea of 
discipline which obtains in Europe. In Europe the foundation of society and Government 
is discipline ; and the spirit of discipline upon which everything rests is entirely military ; 
and discipline wliich has made England what she is to-day is also of the same military 
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type. It is not for me to decry European civilization. That is their way and they must 
fulfil themselves. But our way is not their way and we must also fulfil ourselves. 
Thirdly, in the work before us, we must not be obstructed by any foreign power. 

What then we have to fix upon in the matter of ideal is what I call Swaraj and not 
mere Independence which may be the negation of Swaraj. When we are asked as to 
what is our national ideal of freedom, the only answer which is possible to give is Swaraj. 
I do not like either Home Enle or Self-Government. Possibly they come within what 
I have described as Swaraj. But my culture somehow or other is antagonistic to the word 
‘rule’—be it Home Buie or or Foreign Eulc.—‘My objection to the word Self-Government 
is exactly the same. If it is defined as government by self and for seif, my objection may 
be met, but in that case Swara] includes all those elements. 

Within or Without the Empire 1 

Then comes the question as to whether this ideal is to be realized within the Empire 
■or outside it? The answer which the CongresB has always given is “within the Empire 

if the Empire will recognise our right” and “outside the Empire’' if it does not. We 

must have opportunity to live our life,—opportunity for self-real ization, self-development, 
and self-fulfilment. The question is of Jiving our life. If the Empire furnishes sufficient 
scope lor the growth and development of our national life, the Empire idea is to be 
preferred. If, on the contrary, the Empire like the Car of .Tagannath crushes our life 
in the sweep of its imperialistic march, there will be justification for the idea of the 
establishment, of Swaraj outside the Empire. 

Indeed, he Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion 
status to-day is in no sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by consent of those who 
form part of the Empire for material advantages in the real spirit of co-operation. Free 
alliance neoaesarily carries with it the right of separation. Before the War a separatist 

tendency was growing up in several parts of the Empire but after the War it is generally 

believed that it is only as a great confederation that the Empire or its component parts 
Can live. It is realised that under modern conditions no nation can live in isolation and 
the Dominion status, while it affords complete protection to each constituent composing 
the great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures to each the right 
to realize itself, develop itself and fulfil itself and therefore it expresses and implies all 
the elements of Swaraj which I have mentioned. 

’'To me the idea is specially attractive because of its deep spiritual significance I 
believe in world peace, in the ultimate federation of the world *nd I think that the 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empii#—«r federation of diverse raceSf 
each with its distinct life, distinct civilization, its distinct mental outlook—if properly led 
with statesmen at the helm is bound to make lasting contribution to the great problem 
that awaits the statesman, the problem of knitting the world into the greatest federation 
the mind can conceive, the federation of the human race. But if only properly led 
with statesmen at the helm for the development of the idea involves apparent sacrifice 
on the part of the constituent nations, and it certainly involves the giving up for good 
the Empire Idea with its ugly attribute of domination 1 tliink it is for the good of India, 
for the good of the world that India should strive for freedom within the Commonwealth 
and so serve the cause of humanity. 

Tlie Method : the Case Against Violence 

I now come to the question of method. In my judgment the method is always a 
part of the ideal. So that when we are coQsideriiig the question of method wc cannot 
forget the larger aspect of the object we have in view. 

Viewed in this light the method of violence is hardly in keeping with our life and 
culture. I am not suggesting for a moment that the History of India shows no wars nor 
the application of violence. Every supi-rfioial student of our history knows that it is not 
so. But sometimes things are forced upon our life which a critical student of our history 
must know how to separate from the real bent of our genius. Violence is not a part of 
-our being as it is of Europe. That violence in Europe is checked by a system of law 
which in the ultimate resort is also based on physical force. The Indian people have always 
been in the habit of following traditions and customs and thus keeping itself free from 
violent methods. Our village organizations were a marvel of non-violent activities. Our 
institutions have always grown naturally like the unfolding of a flower. Strifes there 
have been of the intellect. Cravings there have been of the Soul. Disputes and quarrels 
have always arisen but only to be settled by peaceful arbitration. Anything contrary or 
antagonistic to this temperament is a method which is not only immoral from the highest 
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stand-point but is bound to Jail. I liavc no hesitation in proclaiming my conviction that our 
freedom will never be won by revolutionary violence. In the next place, apart from 
the special psychology of the Indian mind, how is it possible, by offering such violence, 
as it is potfcible for a subject race to offer, to contend against the highly organised 
governmental violence of the present day ? It is no use quoting the incidents of the 
French aud other Ecvolutions, Those were days when the people fought with spikes 
and often won. Is it conceivahlc that at the present moment we can overthrow any 
organizeid Government of the modern type by such inethoii ? I venture to think that 
any such armed revolution would be impossible even in England to-day. 

In the next place, the application of violence cuts at tlic root of that consolidation 
without which as I have said the attainment of Swaraj is impossible. Violence is 
sure to be followed by more violence on tiio part of the Government and repression may 
bo so violent that its only effect on the Indian people would be to check their enthusiasm 
for Swaraj. I ask those young men who are aildicted to revolutionary methods ;—do they 
think that the people will side with them ? When life and property is threatened the 
inevitable result is that tlie people who suffer or wlio think tliey may suffer recoil from 
such activities. This metliod tliercfore is impractical. Far be it from me to say one 
word against the liouesty of purpose or the ardour of patriotism which these young 
men are capable of showing. But as I said the. method is unsuited to our temperament, 
therefore the app.ication of it is, to quote tlie words of Mahatma Gandhi “waste of time 
and energy." I appiial to the young men of Bengal who may even in their heart of 
hearts think in favour of violent methods, to desist from such thought and 1 appeal to 
the Bengal I'rov iiciai. Conference to declare oh-arly and unequivocally that in its 
opinion frctqlom cannot be achievtal by sucli methods. 

But if 1 am against tlie application of sticli meUiods, I I eel bound to point out that 
it is the violence oE the Government which has 10 a great extent helped the revolutionary 
movement in Beigal. I believe it is i'rol'esscr Dicey who poims out that for the last 
thirty years there naa been a singular decline among modern Knglislimen in tlieir respect 
or revtreuoe for aw .ami order and he shows that this result is directly traoeabie to 
modern legislation which lias had the effect of dimiuishiug the authority of the law 
courts and thereby imperilling the ride of law. In other words, violence always begets 
violence, aud if the Government embarks 011 a career of lawlessness for the purpose of 
stifling legitimate activities it. cannot but bring into existence what Dicey calls “ a zeal 
for lawlessness” in the subject, The liistoiy of India and particularly of Bengal 
supports the observation of I'rofessor Dicey, 

Origin of Bengal Kevolutionaty Movement 

The Ilcvo'.ulionary atmosphere in India has not been created all on a sudden. In 
this country as elsevvnere it has passed tlirough seveial stages. The first period was one 
of unrest brought a. lout by the curaulativo effect of a century of administration solely 
maintained in the intiii-st of England and tlie Englisli people. Tlie period of unrest 
was further conlinued and strengthened wlieii India came uadet the Crown in 1868. 
From 1868 to the tnd of the century covering the better part of the Victorian era an 
alien bureaucracy adniinisiwed tlie affairs of tliis country iu complete forgetfulness of 
the best interest of the Indian people. This perirKl was principally noted for the 
carefully studied neg.ect of the real Indian iulerest .and lor tlie flouting of the opinion 
of an articulate and educaud people. I do not for a moment deny that the administration 
in the country in Iho latter part of the Victorian era was sometimes punctuated by 
nets of benevolent dcspoiism, such as Lord Itipon’s Uepeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
the inauguration of the I.oeal 8clf-Goveriiment, the Ilbert Bill and the lie vision of the 
Indian Council Act 1891 during Lord Lansilowne’s ViceroyaUy. I call these acts of 
benevolent dtspotisra i 1 cau.se tlic underlying feature of most of them was the consolidation 
of the power of the Bunaucraoy. The only nieusure of real importance was the Local 
Self-Guvi'iuincnt, but if one carefully studies it, one linds that it is not what it pretends 
to be. Beal power was never parted with even when measures were adopted which 
supetiicially considered may be supposed to be lor the gooil of the people. On tlie other 
side, measures like Lord Lylion’s Venacular I’less Act, t.lie contemptuous refereuco by 
Lord Dufferin to the growing iutclligcntsia of India as “ a microscopic minority ” and 
the niggardly grant foi famine relief—now and again prepared the toil upon which the 
revolutionary mentality tr' her later day was built up. 

The Curzonian Blunders. 

Lord Cuizon, however, inaugurated the sccoml stage, or 1 he stage of revolutionary 
mcniaiity by the blazing indiscretions of his inglorious ViceroyaUy. He it was who for 
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the first time set up the fetish of administrative “ efifioienoy " and placed it above the 
requirements of the people. On the one hand, be set up this fetish : on the other he 
began to flout Indian public opinion in a most persistent and obnoxious way. Circular 
after circular were issued to counteract and stifle national movements leading to the in¬ 
auguration of the policy of repression and tyranny—repression and tyranny on one 
side and the foundation of a real revolutionary mentality among a section of the Indian 
intelligentsia on the other. 

After Lord Curzon the third stage was reached when the revolutionary mentality 
induced some youth to translate their feverish anxiety for retaliation and freedom into 
real revolutionary activities. Daring Lord Minto’s vioeroyalty the Government showed 
its mailed first and, with velvet gloves taken off, a reign of terror was started. A section 
of the Bengal young men attempted to reply to this reign of terror by the free use of bombs 
and revolvers. 

One notable feature of this new psychology ought not to be forgotten or lost sight of 
it the question has to be studied from a broader point of view. The foundation of Indian 
unrest and of a revolutionary mentality has no donbt been laid by the persistent floating 
of the Indian people and by a policy of repression and tyranny. But one is bound to 
admit that the success of the Japanese over the liussians in the bloaiy War about the 
end of the last century and the consequent reawakening of Asia, the Guerilla Campaign 
of the Egyptian Nationalists and the activities of the Irish Kepublicans and the subsequent 
foundation of the Soviet Bussia with its world-wide Bolshevic propaganda and lastly, the 
success of the Angora Government in bringing the English and the Greeks down on their 
knees,—have contributed not a little to the conviction that India’s freedom must be won 
by whatever means possible. 

It may be tedious but it will be profitable to give a chronology of leading events in 
India from 1906 to 1909 bearing on this question. 

1905 

February 8.—-Lord Curzon .introduoerl a Bill to officialize the Universities of India 
and got this Bill through the Council on February lO, 

February 11.—Lord Curzon’s speech at the University Convocation, Calcutta, impugn¬ 
ing Indian veracity. 

July 19.—Government of India’s Hesolntion on the partition of Bengal published. 

August 7,—Auti-l’artition demonstration in Calcutta, Boycott agitation started in 
the Town Hall under the presidency of the Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 

August 21.—Lord Curzon’s resignation of viceroyalty announced, {Leaves India 
November 17). 

September 1.—I’roclamation of the Partition of Bengal issued from Simla. 

September 2.—A general mourning observed all over Bengal on account of the Parti¬ 
tion Proclamation. 

September 22.—In connection with the Partition Agitation and the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment a mass meeting was held at the Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
Lai Mohan Ghose and attended by 4,000 people. 

September 26,—Anti-Partition demonstration in the Calcutta Maidan prohibited by 
the Police. 

September 29,—A meeting of the Supremo Legislative Council was held at Simla in 
which the Bengal Partition Bill was passed into law. 

October 8,—The leading Marwaiia owing to the boycott propaganda in connection 
with the Partition of Bengal refuse to send forward contracts to Manchester for 
cotton goods. 

October 10.—:Mr. Carlyle of the Government of Bengal issues an anti-Swadeshi 
Circular prohibiting students from joining in picketing. 

October 12.—Papers relating to the Partition of Bengal officially published. 

October 16.—The new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam formally inaugurated 
at Shillong by Sir Bamfyldo Fuller, its first Lieutenant Governor. The Foundation 
of Federation Hall and a day of general mourning ail over Bengal and the last Kakhi 
(Union) Day inaugurated under the presidency of late Mr, A. M. Bose. 

November 1.—The people's proclamation urging on the unity of Bengal read through¬ 
out the Province. 

November 8.—Mr. P. 0. Lyon. Chief Secretary of Sir B. Fuller, issues a circular 
against the shouting of ‘ Bande Mataram ’ in open streets and parks, 

1906 

January 12.—In reply to a deputation from the Indian Association, Lord Minto 
declares the Partition of Bengal to be an accomplished fact. 
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April 16.—The Barisal Conference ia djs()erBe(l under orders of.Mr. Emerson. 

October 27.—Some gentlemen and students wantonly assaulted by the Police at 
Mymensingh, 

1907 

January 1.—Queen Victoria’s Statues on the Maidan is tarred and mutilated. 

May 9. — Lala Lajpat Itai is arrested and deported under Kegulatiou III of 1818. 

May 20.—A detachment of Gurkhas arrive at Siraiganj where great panic prevailed 
among the Hindu population. 

June 17.—The Amritsar District is proclaimcil under the Meetings Ordinance. The 
Editor of the Hindusthan newspaper ia arrested and handcuffed at Lahore. 

July 11.--The Earidpur District Conference of which Mr. Prithwis Chandra Bay was 
elected president, is prohlbitnl. 

October 2.—Police forcibly break Swadeshi meeting at Beadon Square assaulting 
innocent men and in the uiglit loot many shops in the neighbourhood. 

October lO.—Meetings are proclaimed in all public squares of Calcutta with the 
exception of Greer Park under orders of the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Swinhoe. 

November 1.—Seditious Meetings Bill passed into law. 

December 26.—The 23rd Indian National Congress broken up at Surat. 

1908 

February 1.—A proposed scheme for dividing Mymensingh into three districts ia 
announced. 

April 30.—A serious bomb outrage lakes place at Muzafferpore. The bomb was 
thrown at a cairiage containing Mrs. ami Miss Kennedy. 

May 1.—T ie Mauicktola Bomb Conspirators roundeii up. 

May l,~Khudiiam Bose is arrested at Waini on Suspicion as the murderer of Mrs. 
and Miss Kennedy. 

May 3.—Kemcliandra Das is arrested at 38/4, Ilaja Nabo Kissaa’s Street. Babu 
Arobindo Ghose, Sailendra Nath Bose and Abinash Chandra Bliattacharya, tho Manager 
and Assistant Manager respectively of the'* Navasakli’■ arc arrested at tho “ Navasakti ” 
office for their alleged complicity in tlie bomb conspiracy. 

May 2.—Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Ullaskar Dutt, Indubhusan Ray and ten others 
are arrested with bombs, explosives and ammunitions at a garden house at 32, Muraripukur 
Road. 

May 3.— t'rofulla Chandra Cliaki, while) being arrested at Mukamah on suspicion as 
one of tho murderers of Mrs. and Miss Kcnuwly shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 5.—Nareudia Nath Goswarni is arrested at Srirampore in connection with Bomb 
conspiracy. 

May 6.—Five Bengali Hindus are arrested at Kustca as implicated in tho case of 
shooting Mr, Hickinbotham, a Christian Missionary. 

May 16—A botab explosion takes place on the Tramway line in Grey Street in 
Calcutta, injuring four persons. 

May 24.—Two bombs were discovered in a third class railway carriage of a passenger 
train at Howrah. 

June 2.—An armed dacoity took place at Barrha in Dacca in which forty armed 
men fought with nearly 300 villagers, killing four. 

June 8.—The Newspapers Act and the Explosives Act passed by the Governor-General 
iu Council. 

June 21.—A bomb thrown into a Second Class Railway Compartment at Kakinarah 
seriously injuring 1 European passenger. 

June 22.—Nareudia Nath Goswami, one of tho accused of the Manioktola Bomb Cons¬ 
piracy Case turns King’s witness and makes sensational statements implicating- Aurobindo 
Ghose and several well-known men in Bengal with ilacoity and attempts at murder. 

August 2.—Of the six accused in the Harrison Road ease under the Arms Act, Nagen 
and Dharani Gupta and Ulaskar Dutt are sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
each, and the rest are acquitted, 

August 11.—Khudiram Bose hanged, 

August 12.—Two bombs are discovered near the Chaudanagore Railway Station. 

August 28.—Raja Narondra Lai Khan Bahadur of Narajole and eight other respect¬ 
able persons are arrested at Miduapur for complicity in alleged conspiracy to kill all 
European officials at Midnapur. (Released on bail on September 18 and tho case against 
them withdrawn by the Hou’ble B, P. Sinha on December 9. 

August 31.—Karendra Nath Goswami the approver in the Alipur Bomb Conspiracy 
case, is shot dead in the Alipur Jail, 
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September 8.—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji sends a message from Versova urging his 
countrymen to avoid all resort to violence. 

September 20.—Mr. Tilak’s conviction for sedition for 6 years* transporation is 
reduced to 6 years’ simple imprisonment by the Bombay Government. 

October 14,—The Bengal Government issues a resolution extending the order of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta and the District Magistrate of 24 Parganas 
prohibiting the holding of any public meeting in any place under their jurisdiction 
to a further period of six months from October 22. 

November 7.—At a meeting in the Ovcrtoun Hail in Calcutta a daring attempt is 
made on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by one 
Jitendra Nath Roy Chowdhury. 

November 9.—Nandalal Banerji of the Bengal C. I. D. who attempted to arrest 
ProfuUa Chaki shot dead in a Calcutta lane. 

November 10.—Kanailal Dutta is hanged in the Aliporo Central Jail and is given a 
public funeral by a large crowd of Indian men and women. 

November 23.—Satyendra Nath Bose, another murderer of Naren Gossain is hanged 
in the Alipore Jail. 

November 30,—Mr. Gokliale in an address before the New Reform Club in London 
states that the condition in India is getting serious and declares that nothing short of 
the reversal of the partition of Bengal and general amnesty to all political prisoners will 
ever pacify Bengal, 

December 1.—Mr. Rees in the House of Commons suggested the prohibition of seditious 
literature from France to India, 

December 11.—A special Crimes Act for the summary trials of political prisoners and 
proscribing certain Associations and Organiaatioa is passed into law at one single meeting 
of the Indian Legislative Council. 

December 11.—Krishna Kumar Mittcr arrested and deported under Regulation 
HI of 1818. 

December 13.—Aswlni Kumar Dutta, Subodh Chandra Mallik and five others arrested 
and deporttd under Regulation III of 1818. 

1909 

January 6.—Several Samilies la Eastern Bengal proclaimed under the new 
Crimes Act, 

February 10.—Babu Ashutoeh Biswas, Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
of the 24-P4rgana8, is shot dead in the preoinots of the Alipore Magistrate’s Court by one 
Charu Chandra Basu. 

March 2.—A question was put in the House of Commons by Mr. Lupton as to the 
difference in the Russian and Indian method of repression. The Under Secretary made 
no reply. 

April 6—The probibitiou to hold public meetings in Calcutta Squares within half an 
hour of sunset is extended for another year. 

May 6.—Judgment delivered in the Alipur Bomb Case by Mr. Beachcroft, 

In summer a revision of the Indian Conucils Act is passed iu Parliament incorpora¬ 
ting the Morley-Minto Reforms. 


1910 

The Minto-Morley Reform Scheme is inaugu rater!, and a drastic Press Act passed. 

I have omitted to state iu this chronology tUe principal events from 1910 to the 
present day as they may be fresh in your memory. The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1912, throwing of a bomb on Lord Hardinge at Chandni Chowk in Delhi while 
passing in a State procession, internments under the Defence of India Act, the Rowlatt 
Act, the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy and the incidents of the Komagata Maru may be 
remembered as the principal events of this periori. 

It is thus clear that repression was followed by revolutionary movement which again 
■was followed by further repression and that even when the British Government allowed 
measures which may he described as benevolent, they were always attended by others of a 
repressive character. 

With the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy was started the new era in ■which Mahatma 
Gandhi initiated a propaganda of nou-vlolent activity as a new way to fight for India’s 
freedom. Let us hope that tlie whole of India has accepted it and I would press both 
upon the Government and tny revolutionary friends the utter futility of violence in any 
shape or form, 
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The Iiijasticc of the Ordinance, 

The new Ordinance Act is a misgaided attempt to perpetrate violence upon the 
people. The whole o£ India has witli one voice condemneii it and I can not trust myaelf 
to e.vprcas my feeling about it in Uttiug terms as I desire to speak with all restraint. 
I shall ooutint myself by saying that I unhesitatingly condemn it and I have given the- 
only answer which it is possible lor any Indian to give to the recent speech of Lord 
Birkenhead inviting me to co operate with llie (Joverniuent in its repressive policy. 

You will remember tU.at Lord Birkenhead said that the Orainauoe has not hurt 
anyboiiy but the criminnls. May 1 [mint out that His Lordship lioic is begging the whole- 
question, We deny that tlie men impvisoiioit umler the Ordinance are criminals and the 
only way to decide as to whether they are criminals or not is to liold an open trial and 
proceed not on secret information but on actual evidence wliicli might be tested in open 
Court. The insecurity to which eminent writers of Ooustitutioual history in England have 
referred is the insecurity to the public by the attempt of the E.vecutivo to arrogate to- 
itself the position of a Court of Law. 

I will ne t weary you by dealing with each particular case wliioh has been brought 
forward by the Govenimuul as a justiUcatioii for tiie policy of repiessioa. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in his speech in the Legislative Assembly on the Bengal Ordinance on February 25 
last has dealt witli it cxlnuisliveiy and I ask every one of you to read that speech if you 
have any doubt ou the point that there, has been put torwar i no instance upon which the 
Government can possibly substantiale this unjust claim. I must also point Out that it is 
difficult to believe in the statement put forward 111 support of ttio repressive measures by 
the Goveiluncn.t. 1 shall quote only one instanoo and 1 have done. Hpeaking of the 
arrest and detention of the nine Bengali gentleimm incluaiug Srijut ICrishna Kumar 
Mittcr and lata Aswiiii Kumar Dult on December 11, IU08, Lord Morley, the then Secre¬ 
tary of State, iti his letter to Lord lliiuo stated as follows ; — 

“ You have niuc men locked up a year ago by Igttre de cachet because you believed 

them to be criminally connected.with the.se plots.” 

But let us hear what .Sir Hugh Stephensou has to say on the point. It is only the 
other day that he sai'l from his pLace m the Bengal Council ; 

o I should like to rni'iitiou three cases which have been used in the press to throw 
doubts on the otfioumoy, if unr. on tho boualidts of our iiielhods. The first two are those 
of Babu Aswiui .Kumar Dull ami Balm Krishna Kumar Mitra. It has been said that no 
one will believe that they had anything it.o do with terrorist crime and that, therefore,, 
the secret iiil'ormatioii of the police iuu.st have been falsa and Government may equally 
well be deceived by such false infonnution now. l never knew Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, 
but I am glad to tliink that Babu Krishna Kumar .flitter is a persoual friend and I entirely 
acquit him of sympathy with terrmist crime. But as tar as I know none has ever accused 
him or Babu Atvviui Kumar Dutt of promoting criiue, still less of taking part in it. The 
Bengal Oovernmtnt a.sked for the use of Regulation III iu the ease of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dull because of bis whirlwind campaign of anti-Goverumeut speeches.” 

” Uejii'ession the Most Violent Form of Violenee.” 

It follows conclusively that the discretionary power, which tho Government in this 
country enjoys o;' promulgating illegal law.r is capable of being abused. Indeed, it must 
be so from the very nauire of things. The tii.story of the world shows that bureaucratic 
governments have always tried to consolidate tlieir power throngli the process of “ Law and 
Order ” wliich is an exceJleut phrase, but wbicli means, in countries where the rule of law 
does not prevail, the exorcise by persons in authority of wide arbitrary or discretionary 
powers of constraint, llepressiou is a proce.s3 in the consolidation of arbitrary powers— 
and I cuniiernn the violence of the Government—tor repression is the most violent form 
of violenc,—just a,s I condemn violence as a method of vvinning political liberty. I must 
warn the Govemment that tlic policy of repie,Bsiou is a short-sighted policy. It may 
strengthen its liauds for tlie time being, but I am sure, Lord Birkuuliead realises that as an 
instrument of Government, it is bound to fail. 

No Co-operation in an Atmospliere of .Distrust. 

I have so far dealt with tho question of raethoi in ord.ir to show that violenee is both 
immoral and meip alient.,—immoral, because it is not in keeping with our life aud culture, 
inexpedient, b'?cfvuj3 it is inooncchvable that at the present day we can overthrow any 
organised Govemment by bombs and revolvers. Then the question arises what method 
should we puvrue m ordiw to win Swaraj? We. have been gravely told that Swaraj is 
within our gia.sp E only we co-operate with the Government iu working the present 
BefoW! Act. With regar.l to that argument, my position is perfectly clear, and I should 
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like to restate it, bo that there may be no controversy about it. If I were satisfied that the 
present Act has transferred any real responsibility to the people,—that there is oppor¬ 
tunity for self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment under the Act, I would 
unhesitatingly co-operate with the Government and begin the constructive work within 
the Council Chamber. But I am not willing to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 
I will not detain you to-day with any argument tending to show that the Reform Act has 
not transferred any responsibility to the people. 1 have dealt with the question exhaus¬ 
tively in my address at the Ahmedabad Congress, and if further arguments are necessary 
they will be found in the evidence given before the Muddiman Committee by men whose 
moderation can not be questioned by the Government. The basis of the present Act is 
distiust of the Ministers ; and there can be no talk of co-operation in an atmosphere of 
•distrust. At the same time, I must make clear my position—and I hope of the Bengal ITo- 
vincial Confeicnce—that provided some real rtspoiiBibility is transferred to the people there 
is no reason why we should not co-operate with the Government. But to make such co¬ 
operation real and effective two things are necessary ; first, there should be a real change of 
heart in onr rulers, secondly, Bvvaraj in the lullest sense must be guaranteed to us at once, 
to come automatically in the near future. I have always maintained that we should 
make large sacrifices in order to have the opportunity to begin our constructive work 
at once ; and I think you will realise that a Jew years arc nothing in the history of a 
nation, provided the foundation of Swaraj is laid at once aird there is a real change of 
heart both in the rulers and in the subject, You wiii tel! me that “ change of heart " is 
•a fine phrase, and that some practical demonstration should be given of that change. 1 
agree. But the demonstration must necessarily depend on the atmosphere created by any 
.proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be easily felt, end in any 
matter of peaceful settlement a great deal more depends on the spirit behind the terms than 
the actual terms themselves. It is impossible to lay down the exact terms of any such 
settlement at the present moment ; but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations 
are carried on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such 
terms are capable of precise detiuilion. 

Offers to the Government. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made having regard to what is nearest to the 
hearts of the people of Bengal. 

In the first place, the Government should divest itself of its wide discretionary powers 
• of constraint, and follow it up by proclaiming a general amnesty of all political prisoners. 
In the next place, the Government should guarantee to us the fullest recognition of our 
light to the establishment of Swaraj within the commonwealth, in the near future and 
that in the meantime til) Swaraj comes a sure and sufficient foundation of such Swaraj 
should be laid at once. What is a sufficient fouudalion is and must necesBarity be a 
matter of negotiation and settlement—settlement not only between the Government and 
the people as a whole, hut also between the different communities not excluding the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, as I said in my prrsidciitial speech at Gaya. 

The Time for Civrl Disobedience. 

I must also add that we on our part should be in a position to give some sort of under¬ 
taking that we shall not by word, deed, or gesture, encourage the revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda and that we shall make cverj effort lo put an end to such a movement. This 
•undertaking is not needed, for the Bengal ITovincial Coiifeieucc has never identified 
itself with the revolutionary propaganda. I believe that with a cliange of heart on the 
part of the Government, there is bounii to be produced a change in the mental outlook of 
the rovolutionary, and with a settlement such as I have desoribed, the revolutionary 
movement will be a thing of the past, and the very power and energy which is now 
directed against the Government will be devoted to the real service of the people. 

If, however, our offer of a settlement should not meet with any response, we must 
goon with our national work on the lines which we have pursued for tlie. last two years 
so that it may become impossible for the Government to carry on the administration of 
the country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers. There are some who shrink 
this step, who point out with perfect logic that we have no right to refuse supplies unless 
we are prepared to go to the country and advise the subject not to pay the taxes. My 
answer is that 1 want to create the atmosphere for national civil disobedience, which must 
be the last weapon in the hands of the people striving for freedom. I have no use for 
historical precedent; butjif reference Is to be made to English history in our present 
struggle, I may point out that refusal to pay taxes in England in the time of ttie Stuarts 
•came many years after the determination of the Parliament to refuse supplies. The 
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atmosphere for civil disohedience is created by compBlliag the Ooverament to raise money 
by tlic exercise of its exceptional powers; and when the time cornea we shall not hestitate 
to advise our countrymen not to pay taxes which are sought to be raised by the exercise 
of the exceptional powers vested in the Government. 

I liopc that time will never come—jndeeil 1 see signs of a real change of heart every- 
where—but let us face the fact that it may be necessary for us to have recourse to civil 
disobedicuce if all hopes of reconciliauou fail. But let ua also face the fact that civil 
disobedience requires a nigh stage of organixatiou, an infinite capacity for sacrifice, find a 
real desire to subordinate personal and communal interest to the common interest of the 
nation ; and 1 can see little hope of India ever being reaiiy for civil disobedience until she 
is prepared to work Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme to the fullest extent. The 
end, however, must be kept in view, lor freedom must be won. 

The Goal. 

But, as I have said, I see signs of reconciliation everywhere. The world is tired of 
confiicta and t think 1 see a real desire for coustructiou, for consolidation. I believe that 
India lias a great part to piay in I lie history of the world, tihe has a message to deliver,, 
and she is anxious to deliver it in tlie Council Chamber of that great commonwealth of 
nations of which I have spoken. Will Bvit.isli statesmen rise to the occasion ? To them. 
I say, you can have peace to-day on terms that are honourable both to you and to us. 
To the .Britis-a community in India, 1 say, you liave come with traditions of fteetiom, and 
you cannot rciuse to co-operate with us in our national struggle, provided we recognize 
your right to be heard in the final settlement. To the people of Bengal 1 say, you have 
made great sacrifices for daring to win poiiiical freedom, and on you lias fallen the brunt 
of official wiatli, The tim.i is not yet for putting aside your political weapons. Pight 
hard, but fight clean ; and when the .time for BCttlemeni comes, as it is bound to come, 
enter the pcacs coaferoncr, not in' a spirit of arrogance, but with becoming humility, so 
that it may bi said of you tiiat you were greater in your achievement than in adversity, 
flatioualitra is merely a process in seif-realizatinn, self-development and self-fulfilment. 
It is not an enci in itself. The growth and lievelopment of nationalism is necessary so 
that humanity nay realize itself, develop itself and tultii itself ; and I beseech you when 
you discuss toe terms of sett-emeui, do not forger the larger claim of humanity in your 
pride of nationalism. Kov myself, 1 have a clear vision as to what 1 seek. I seek a teder- 
atiOD of the stales oi India : eacli free to fol.nw, as it must follow, the culture and the 
tradition of its own people : eaoli bound to each in the common service of all : a great 
federation within a greater federation, the federation of free nations, whose freedom is 
the measure of tlicir servici.- to man, atm whose unity the hope of peace among the peoples 
of the earth. 


F A RID PO RE-3 RD MAY 192S. 

When the Bengal Provincial Conference assembled this afternoon, 
Mahatma Gandhi tnado a lengthy speech lasting for half an hour. After his 
speech was over one hundred leading delegates of the Anjumau Islamia came 
to the ConforencQ tind took their seats on the dais amidst prolonged cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Address 

Mahatma Gandhi at the outset tendered his congratulations to the Subjects Committee 
tor finishing their deliberations in Inarmony. It was an open secret that there wore 
disputes, difterenees and discussions m couucoiious with Borae of the reaolutious that came 
up for ilibcussioB belme the tiubjeetB Committee, but all's well that einls well. He 
supposed that there wen: oonstitution-makiiig assemblies everywhere and that such 
differences woulii continue till the cud of time. If they were permitted to pry into the 
secrets of tlie British Cabinet tliey vvoulii find even there similar UtfEcreuces and dis¬ 
sensions. 

Need for Non-violence. 

Continuing, le said tliat lie had the pleasure and privilege of reading an English 
translation of Mr. 0, U Das’s speech while in Calcutta. In it he found that Mr. Das had 
pilfered every word from him thougli the language was different. Mr. Das pilfered the 
thought but not the language from Mr. Gandhi. Some of them might think that it was 
not a recommendation liecauae Itc had called himself a rustic weaver, a scavenger and also 
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.a Namaeudra. Ho did not want to read the language but the thought that was stated 
there, If they were true to the nation and true to the isolioy enunciated in Calcutta in 
1SI20, then there was nothing in the address to carril at. It was a re-enunciation of the 
policy laid down for the first time in the history of the Congress in 1920. In 1920 they 
chose to announce that in order to attain their goal, to attain Swarai, they must follow 
non-violent and truthful means. If tluring the intervening period those who were engaged 
in shaping the nationaJ life bad advocated that programme, it wns because they bad 
nothing else to offer. What more could they eipect from them / They had complicated 
•questions before them. As Hindus they had to deal with Muslims, Christians, Zorastrians, 
hikhs and the various sub-sects of the Hindus. How were they to achieve unity between 
those diverse elements, except mians w hich were not open to question ? The Bengalees 
would want to rule the whole of India ; likewise the Gujeratees and the Maharatees would 
think in the same way. The Mussalmans would like to establish a new empire. There 
was no escape from these diverse ehmentB except fay non-violent and truthful means, 
because without that, he thought, they would be sitting on a mine which was likely to 
•explode at any moment and that was why he had advocated a policy of non-violence, and 
truthfulness. I hey might do anything they liked with their country after attaining 
Swaiai. He knew that the Bengalee youth was eager to die for the freedom of his country 
.and was burning with love for her, but Gamihiji yielded to none of them in this respect. 


Mr. Daa’s Address 

Ecferring to Mr, Das’s address Gandhiji asked if Mr, Das said anything new in it. 
Did he not say the same thing in his hiautilul speech at Gaya? They knew how 
Mr. Das had hi in astaikri, how n.any detiactois he had, non merely among the Europeans 
but amongst bis own ccuntijmeu and tven in his owncamp. He might have sat on the 
Ifiice. He was impatient lor t-'wariij, hut he nndeistood their limitations. He could not 
hurl defiance at the Biitish Throne. He admitted his incapacity and that of bis 
■countiymcn. It lequiiid a stiong aim to deliver the country. They bad got to evolve not 
mtiely a capacity lor dying or killing, hut leetuirid the ceiuiage to Jive even in the 
■face ol odium, censure, negltct and boycott. It required.some digree of courage even to 
Jive amidst stoims and strifes. How tlitn were they to altain their freedom ? Purely 
cot by killing nor by dying, but fay means of Hindu Muslim unity, the removal of 
unlouchability and by the spinning wheel. 

He prophesied that the day was drawing near and not now far off, when nobody 
■would call him an idiot. The finest testimony that would be given to him was that be 
revived the cult of the chaika. Hisfutuie was ensured so long as he swore by the charka. 
Let him have the spinning wheel and he would sjiin Bwaraj for India. 1 hey were not 
by nature idle, but circumstaiiceK made them idle. Hot having used the. wheel they 
■cODsidertd it useless. He wtinted Englishmen to read the heart of the masses, to under¬ 
stand their economies. The moment Englishmen began to think in terms of the masses 
Gandhiji would fall pjostrate at their feet, because he knew their virtues and capacities. 
But he could not do so unless Englishmen deveiopect along the right lines. Wiiat was 
•the use of his speaking to Englishmen or spicaking against them, if he charged 
them with the black crime of having robbed the country of the spining wheel t But 
why should he charge them with (his when his countrymen wanted to serve India 
thiough the Congress and make it a living organisation ? He asked them fo continue 
spinning and use khaddar not only on ceremonial occasions, but at home also. They 
should spin at least for half an hour a day. How could they attain Bwaraj if they 
could not do this little practical thing ? He reminded them that those who shirked from 
their duty should have no hand in shaping the destiny of the nation or in attaining 
Swaraj, He asked them to retain the yarn franchise, and to make it obligatory upon 
•every man and woman. 


Dass-Birkenbead Negotiations 

He next said that some of them considered that Mr. Das was carrying on a secret 
negotiation with the Government. Bo far as he knew there was no secrecy whatever 
■about it. Lord Birkenhead had sent no secret message to Mr, Das. If they scratched 
Mr. Das, he knew they would find the same man desiring deliverance for his country. 
That was the link that bound him with Mr. Das and which should bind the people with 
Mr, Das. After they had made the choice of their leader, like Sita they should fall into 
the fire with him and all would be well. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd 
May :— 

Si!lf-Governm(mt Ui-solution 

1. 'I'hia ConteTenoc declares that the National ideal of Swaraj involves the right 
of the Indian Nation to Jive its own life, to have, the opportunity of self-realisation, 
self-developrnent and self-fultilnient and the liberty to work for the consolidation of the 
divtise element which go to make up the Indian Nation, unimpeded and unobstructed 
by any ontsiile domination. 

2. That if the British Empire lecoguiBes such right and does not obstruct the 
realisation ol Swaraj and is piTpared to give such opportunity and undertakes to make 
the necessary sactitices to make such rights i-(Tcctive, this Conference calls upon the Indian 
Nation to realise its Swaraj within the Biitiah Commonwealth. 

3. This Conference further declaiea that for the acoeptauco and realisation by the 

the Indian Nation of sueh an ideal it is absolutely necessary for the Government (a) To 
divest itself to its wide disorclionary powers of constraint ; (i) To release all the 

political prinonera; (c) To immeilialcly guarantee to the Indian Nation its fullest 
recognition of the right of the people to establisli Swaraj within the British Commonwealth 
in the near future ; and (d) To lay tlm louudation of such Swara] immediately, so that 
it may be posible for the people Ilf the country to apply the resouices of the State to the 
real work of cioust ruction and consoUdatiou. 

Government’s Bepressive Policy I'ondemned 

4. (a) That until and unless those who are being di tained under Eegulation III 
of 1818 and t re Oi'dinanoe are found guill.y after public trial by the ordinary laws of 
the lands, this Conference expresses iis convicti.m tliat they are not guilty of any violent 
activities I (di This Coufercuce condemns tlic vcor'iit repressive policy of the Government 
and declares that the Bengal Ordinance Act is a law-less law and an instance of wanton 
violence, unworthy of any Governminl. which has the good of its subjocts in view and 
an insult to the people of Bengal and dostiuotivc of this very law and order upon which 
it is stated to be based and expressi s its conviction that not one of the prisoners arrested 
on the 25th October and doclaifd to liavo been guilty of violent activities by Lord 
Reading and Lord I.yttim liad any cuniii ctiou with any violent movement. 

5. That this Coufeicneo is further of opinion that it has been clearly established 
on. the evidence of the principal iiicidciits of the history of Bengal from 1908 down to 
the present day, that it is the ropressive policy of the Government that has fostered 
the revolutionary spirit and urges that it the Government is really desirous of terminating 
the propagaii la for violence, it should forthwith desist from the employment of agents 
provocateur and alandorr its repressive policy. 

Release of Politicals Di-mandeil 

6. I'or the establislimcnt of a peaceful atmosphere in the country, this Conference 
considers it absolutely necessaiy for tlic Government to rcltasc all the political prisoners 
and to allow tliosc who are in e.vilc for the same reasons to return to India. 

All these resolutions ware carried almost without discussion. 


PARIDP0RE~4TH MAY 1925. 

On the 4th May the lollowing resolutions were adopted without discussion 
and there wore practically no speeches. 

The first resolution refei-reil to Taikeswar and condemned the action of the Brahman 
Sava in continuing the Civil suit pending in the Hugli Court. 

The next rcsoluiion related to village rc-orgaiiisatiou. 

Thu I bird resolution gave power to the so-called Depressed Classes to visit temples, 
to recite Vedas ami to draw water from wells. 

The next resolution urged that the ryots should stop piaying illegal exactions and be 
empowered to erect liuildings, dig tanks and cut trees. There were other resolutions, but 
as it began to rain and the delegates and visitors were drenched, the proceedings termi¬ 
nated hurriedly 



Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

SAJARA-llTH MAY 1923. 

Presidential Address 

The following is an English summary of the presidential address 
delivered by Mr. Ramrao Deshmukh at the Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference held at Satara on the 11th May 1925 :— 

Ml'. Chairman and Delegates, I thank you gratefully for the honour you 
have done me. Though Berar and Maharashtra are one in their duties and 
one in their hearts, Berar ia far from Satara and even if you had decided to 
bring a man from a distant province, you could have secured a fitter roan 
than myself. Swarajist as I am, none should accept my opinions as belonging 
to the whole party. And as I am not a leader, the greater is the freedom 
with which I can express myself. 

The last remnants of Maratha power and liberty are yet to be seen in 
Satara though the last vestige of the founders of the Maratha Empire, whose 
Darshana would have been a blessing to me, has just passed away. I think 
the fort of Pratapgad stands as a monument to inspire the coming genera¬ 
tions. He whom the sight of Pratapgad and Ajinkyatara fails to stir with 
feelings of patriotism must really be a stone, be he a Brahman or a non- 
Brahman ! 

To my mind, the Provincial Conference is a place for discussing political 
matters and as such I prize the opportunity you have given me, an humble 
friend of Berar leaders, to take part in such deliberation. Myself being a 
stranger to Maharashtra, I leave to you the matters relating closely to your 
own province viz., your needs and your political situation and your faults 
without discussing them myself. 

Present Situation. 

Mr, Gandhi effected unity at Belgaum and it is owing to that fact that 
some scope is left in the Congress and its subordinate institutions for political 
thought. Otherwise, our whole political work would have begun and ended 
in counting the Tilak Swarajya Fund and in measuring the length in miles of 
yarn spun, in numbering how many untouchables took their seats on the 
Carpets along with the touchables and in inventing a rnetre for calculating the 
degrees to which the Hindu Mahomedan quarrels rise or fall. But at 
Belgaum Swarajya Party was recognized as part of the Congress and 
therefore, struggle with the Government, though it be on national grounds, 
remained a topic for such political gatherings ; hence was it that the political 
colour of these bodies was maintained intact. Some one might object that 
struggle with Government on principles of reason cannot be the sole ‘ politics ’ 
of the country. True, but the whole creative power of the people depends 
upon ratiocination. Where there is no appeal to intellect, there can be no 
activity. To be brief, I feel that to restrict reasoning or to keep aloof from 
it, is to renounce the springs of active forces. 
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Need for Co-ordination. 

Before rlio birth of the now Reformed Indian Constitution, Indian yiolitics 
was mainly tontimental and dovotod to popular awakening. In those days 
public speeches, meotings, resolutions had great prominence. In 1920 the 
Reforms appeared and the electorate came into being ; the majority of people’s 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Logislativo 
Councils became a solid fact. Yet till the year 192.3 the politics of India was 
one-sided or truncated. And it grew to its full development only when in 
that year the Swarajya Party .saw the light of day. .Some people imagined 
that the grt.wth of the second half was the death of the first hali, and oven 
to-day some continue to think so. It is false to hold that the entry of 
Swarajya Party into Councils paralysed the other half. Swarajya Party has 
as much need of inside agitation -as outside agitation. But it is not possible 
for one parly to cany on both the a»:itatiotis. Different mentalities of the 
men of light and loading in the country drove men to different parties and 
no one party had sufllcient man-power to keep up the work. The division 
of workers is the only reason of tlie lull in politics. Thus the necessity of 
co-ordination of all the parties is urgently felt more than ever. 

Question of (’ouiioil Entry 

Swarajya Party decided !o contest the Council-elections and thus, on the 
one hand it lost its old friends who were afraid of the sin of Council-entry and 
on the other it iiicurrod the wrath of the Moderates and the Non-Brahmans. 
Had the Swarajya Party not been deserted by the No-changers, it would not 
have oared for the moderate and the Non-Brahman opposition and by dint 
of its joint strongtli it would liave c.stablishod its majority \iolh in the Legis¬ 
lative A.ssoinbly and throe or more of tfio Provincial Councils. 

All those who g.avo evidence before i.bc Muddiniaii Committee —and 
there wore Ministers, NoirBrahrnaii leaders and Mahoinodans among them — 
were of opinion Uiat the pre.sont dianrhical system was impracticiible atid 
that, therefore, it must bo rcplacetl by another of provincial autonomy. 
Thera wore a few exceptions to th.at., no doubt, but they do not affect the 
general trend of cvi<lenc 0 before the Committee. But among them there 
was not a single Swarajist and yet why should tlio Mahomedaiis, the Non- 
Brahamaijs and the Moderates even, depose that diaichy was a failure with 
one voice and u hy should they have demandud a mere substantial .spare of 
powers ? W’oro the Hindu .M.ahomondaii (luarrols then ended ? Were the 
Extremists and the Moderates friends 1 Was the Brahman Non-Brahniau 
controversy at an end 1 The obstructive policy of the Swarajists drove other 
parties to condemn diarchy ; those who called it incomplete but were not 
prepared to stigmatize it as disappointing and unsatisfactory, began to find 
fault with the same. Could this have boon possible, if the Swarajists had 
captured the Council 1 It cannot V)e denied that the Swarajya Party succeeded 
in transforming other parties into 0\ipoaitiotusf8. This alone proves the 
work of the .Swarajist in respect of intellectual conviction and active achieve¬ 
ment. But what is the use of arguing with those whoso idea of activism is 
folded in the Charkha and Charkha alotie I The Bengal Ordinance was per¬ 
haps another game jdayed by Governinent to gauge the effect of Swarajya 
Party on other parties. In that, too, Government have realized that Indians 
can no longer 8\ibmit to any yoke it might think fit to impose. 
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Eeading-Birkenhead Talk 

Well, though the Montford Reforms have been exposed and though 
there remains no party in the land now to blindly lend its support to the 
Government, the question of the future is as insistent as ever. Every 
political party modifies its policy in accordance with that of the opposite party. 
To-day all eyes are turned towards Eeading-Birkenhead discussions. For 
myself 1 do not think any thing of moment can come out of them. The main¬ 
tenance of a strong army in India, the consolidation of pro-government 
parties and the safety of European affairs by the execution of the Lee 
Recommendations are the only cares of the Government to-day. The com¬ 
forts of white officers wore studied and supplied last year and this year 
attempts were successfully made to organise an Indian pro-government party. 
In the last year in the Indian Assembly a joint Nationalist party consisting 
of the Swarajists and the Independents was formed and the obstructive policy 
was nearly successful. But this year found the Nationalist party broken 
and the Independent party melted. Scarcely had all the parties joined 
hands to condemn the Montford Reforms, to repudiate the repressive policy 
pursued by Government when the policy of divide et impera was undertaken 
and this may bo taken as an indication of the policy of the new age as it 
is called. To my mind, this policy of Divide and Rule will bo still more 
ruthlessly followed after Lord Reading’s return. My idea is that Govern¬ 
ment will decide its policy in accordance with the nature of the elections to 
councils in 1926. If the Modenatos and the Indepondoits are in the ascen¬ 
dant in the next elections, wo might get Provincial autonomy. Then the 
Swarajists will have again to strengthen and organise themselves. It is also 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Labour Party in England which 
may bo at any time the dominant party in Parliament and which may give 
away any rights to Indians and thus put the Conservative Party in a false 
position. Thus from all points of view it is necessary for the Government 
to have at its back in 1927 a solid party of Iiidiaiis and this alone will be 
the end of the so-called Reading-Birkenhoad talk. 

How to Strengthen the Congress 

Is the Swarajya Party, then, to allow those parties which it has rendered 
unemployed, to organize themselves again in 1927 ? If that happen we will 
have to content ourselves with hollow Provincial Autonomy. The feeling of 
nationalism that has surged up in Indian minds cannot bo satisfied and 
realized unlo,ss and until British Parliament is made to recognize the right 
of Indians to self-determination. In consideration of all these facts the 
Congress of 1926 ought to be of groat importance. 'I'bo self-determination 
of India depends on the co ordination of the Congress and the Councils. 
As the electorate of the Councils is free for all kinds of people, so must the 
Congress-electorate be. He who consents in writing to the aims and the 
methods of the Congress must be a Congress-member. He should not have 
to pay any kind of subscription, either in yarn or in money. Looking at the 
thousands of spectators gathered at Nagpur, Mahatma Gandhi exclaimed 
that the Congress had really become a Congress of the masses ! Can the 
Congress not belong to the masses if Congressmen take their seats on all 
representative institutions ranging from the village Panchayats to the 
Legislative Councils? The Congress-electorate is extended and if it begins 
to exercise its power over all the Council and the Panohayat electorates. 
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cannot then the Working Coinmifctiea be as potent as the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy 1 If the Congress wants to establish parallel government, its 
membership of only eleven thousand is absolutely insufficient. It must be 
broad-based and I trust you will make suitable recommendations to the Con¬ 
gress with a view to that. Unless endeavours are made to strengthen the 
Congress in 1925. it will bo moril)und and the Congress itself will have 
removed the obstacles placed by the Swarajists in the path of the Government. 

The Yarn Franchise 

When the (Congress adopted the yarn qualification, it was said that 
workers alone are entitled t.i be Congress-members. For that purpose the 
constitutions of Russian Bolshevik bodies were drawn upon. But it was 
forgotten that the Bolshevik bodies were .secret societies, while the Congress 
was an epen, political organisation. The latter mu.st include even sympathisers. 
How can the definition of a worker be confined to a spinner? Yarn franchise 
is a measure of the spread of doctrine of Abirasa. My humble request to 
Mahatmaji would be that he should now go out of the Congress. May his 
party be triumphant after a lapse of .say ten or twenty thousand years 1 
When Shivaji. Pratapsinha, Ranjitsinha. Shri Ram and Shri Krishna fail 
to follow you, oh, what can miserable men like ourselves do 1 

Confusion of Ideals 

Untouchability, Hindu-.Mahmaedan disunity and BrahmarrNon-Brahman 
controver.sy —these three problems are at present closely connected with 
Indian polities. Before 1920 the predominant thought of the country was 
to checkmate the Government and hence all p arties could soon unite when 
the necessity for the same arose. Circumstances changed after that. The 
eyes of the people were turned from the Governraeiat to themselves and the 
people themselves wore advised to find their faults, instead of levelling 
criticism at other.s. The result of this was that every one began to pick 
holes in another coat and the process as-surned alarming proportions. Patience 
and forbearance were preached ; petianco of three weeks’ fast was undergone, 
but all was to no purpose. flindu-Moslem unity was possible in 1916. 
Without ponanee, in one night Lok. Tilak could bring about unity between 
the Hindus and the Mahomodans. And then too the Britisher’s Government 
was working here as to-day. There is none to-day who is not confused 
to-day by those prohloras. Till 1920 these question had not assumed such 
great importance; because the thoughts of the people wore directed by 
leaders to the rulers and hence the people wore being inspired with 
patriotism. 

Communal Problem 

The question of Untouchability is nation.al in the sense that, to hold six 
crones of people as untouchables is to place fetters of slavery upon them. 
But the questions of Hindu-Moslem unity and the Brahman—Non-Brahman 
controversy are not national in that light. Those Mahomodans and Non- 
Brahmans who are iioraiatod by national thoughts do not raise the question 
at all. But to-day majority of Mahomedans and Non-Brahmans do not think 
nationally. Th. re are Mahomedans who feel that their interests lie some¬ 
where outside India and this feeling has increased apace during the last 
four years. E\ 0 n national Mahoraodaii leaders like Barrister Jinnah, 
Maulana Hasrat, Mohani, Hakim Ajmal Khan and others had to advocate 
communal representation. At Cocaiiada M. Mahomed Ali demanded the 
61 
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untouchables for conversion to Islam. All these movemetits gave national 
importance to the movements of Hindu Sanghatan and Shudhi. For, is it 
not the present temper of the Mahomedana in favour of converting the whole 
to Mahomedanism 1 Real Nationalism is not the dominance of one religion 
■over another. Real Nationalism is not the dominance of one caste over 
another. Real Nationalism is the maintenance of love and amity among 
them all and by means of that, the upholding of the whole nation’s dignity. 
Under these circumstances who can bear the rule of one religion over 
-another 1 

The Non-Brahmin Movement 

Just as religious fanaticism has alienated the Mahomedana from Nation¬ 
alism. so has social revolutionism made the Non-Brahmins somewhat anti¬ 
national. This Non-Brahmin Party think that there can be no political 
progress unless social reform is effected. But what social reform, 
in their opinion, means is difficult to comprehend. If they do not want 
the predominance of Brahmin priests, then that of their own priests is 
■equally reprehensible. If they want to do away with the inequality among 
the various castes why should they then have the dominance of another caste 
instead of that of the Brahmin 1 Formerly there were some Lingayats and 
Jains in the Non-Brahmin Party. But now they have been driven away. Is 
it not just possible that those again might form a distinct group of their own 
against the Maharattas themselves 1 The same sin which the Non-Brahmins 
proclaim to have been committed by the Brahmins, will ho attributed by the 
new Parties to the Non-Brahmins ? If these Non-Brahmins really felt that 
there should be no caste-superiority, men like Prof. Lathe who is an 
•educated Jain, and Mr. Chikodi who is an educated Lingayat, would not have 
been given over in the last Counoil-eleclions by thorn ! Is it not clear that, 
had communal representation been granted to Non-Brahmins, the Jains, 
Lingayats, Telia and Malis would have got no share in it 1 Why should it 
then not be maintained that the Non-Brahmin Party was organised not to 
bring about equality of all castes, but to establish the superiority of one single 
group over others'! No Non-Brahmin Party, in demanding communal 
representation, has ever maintained that at least one represetitative to every 
five or ten thousand of the other sub-castes be given. What would be the 
result of this arrangement if it were effected ? In the Council election there 
will be such a confusion and so many quanels that the Non-Brahmins 
themselves will decline such communal representation. It is from this despair 
ai.d disgust, I think, that Nationalism will bo born among the Non-Brahmin 
Tarty. 

Boycott and Swadeshi 

Delegates, so far, 1 have considered, according to my lights the political 
circumstances and the problems connected therewith. I have already told 
you that, though I am a Swarajist, my views are my own. I will now refer 
to the Swadeshi Boycott question and then close my address. Boycott of 
British goods to the largest possible extent will not certainly and fully 
encourage native industries, hut it will positively he an instrument for that 
work. But being enchanted with an Alladin’s lamp that was to bring 
Swarajya within one year, we gave up Boycott and embraced the Charka 1 
But why should we not practise Boycott against those who systematically 
destroyed our industries, showed the completest disregard of our trade and 
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oomrnerce, endeavoured to suppress them so as never to rise again, and 
attempted to force the principle of Imperial Preference on India ? If there 
is sin in this wo must commit it and acquire the merit of national uplift.. 
Well, keeping Boycott apart, at least Swadeshism ought to have spread under 
the protecting wings of love. But Swadeshism too came to be monopolized 
by the Charka ! I want Indian industries to be developed by all means, by 
great and small industries. Swadeshi and Boycott form a weapon in the 
fight for Swarajya. But who can whisper this in the current Age of Love 1 

But these days, however, will pass and we will see once again harmony 
and peace established between the Mahomodans and the Hindus, Brahmana- 
and the Non-Brahmins, and oven the Untouchables will be actuated with 
feelings of patriotism. Shiv.aii was a .Maharatta but was not born for the’ 
Maharattas alone. Ilo was born to liberate India from bondage to effect the 
resurrection of Hinduism. 1 revered Lok. Tilak because ho came into the 
world for the uplift of the whole Indian Nation. Who does not respect Mr. 
Eaptista who is a Mahratta by Oiiste, Chmstian by religion but national in his 
work 1 1 trust that India will produce .such leaders of national tempera¬ 

ments and the Nation will occupy a prominent place among other free nations- 
of the world. I earnestly pray that golden time would soon dawn for us all! 

Resolutions . 

After the Presidential speech was over Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar moved the 
following resolution :— 

“ In view of (he adverse effect of the yarn franchise on the membership' 
of the Congress the Coni'orenoe roque.sta the All-India Congress Committee to 
recommend to the next Congros.s the abolition of the yarn franchise and to 
restore the old foui-anna. franchise'’. 

Mr. V. ,T, Patel in a vigorous speech seconded the resolution. He said 
the yarn franchise was absurd. It had worked havoc and the prestige of the 
Congress was going down. It was .said that numbers did not matter. It did 
m.attor. If it worn so, ho wanted the Congress to say that it had ceased to- 
represent the co intry. According to him. the Congress was the only repre¬ 
sentative institution and it must have a vast number behind it who should 
have ono aim and only one ,Swaraj. 

A number of arnondmciits were put oppo.sing this resolution. 

Mt-. N. C. Kolkar in supporting it offootivoly answered the opposition 
and the re.solution was in the end carried by a majority, all amendments 
being negatived. 

Another resolution expressed pleasure at Ur. Besant’a Commonwealth of 
India Bill and hoped it would be crowned with success. 


SATARA-I2TH MAY 1925. 

At the second day’s sitting of the Maharashtra Provincial Conferenoe 
Mr. N. C. Kolkar moved the following moat important resolution ;— 

The Coniornnoe deplore.? the present lull in the country and is em¬ 
phatically of opinion that the same is due mainly though not entirely to 
the Congress having for some time ceased to have a political policy and pro¬ 
gramme of its own lievoting itself as it has boon doing exclusively to the 
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■conetructive programme which is essentially non-political and also to the 
Absence of unity among the various political parties in the country. 

“ The Oonferenoe therefore recommends to the AlMndia Committee 
that in order to give fresh impetus to political life it is absolutely necessary 
that the political programme of the Swaraj party should be immediately 
taken up by the Congress as its own with such modification as necessary 
enabling the various political parties to join the Congress as at the time of 
the Amritsar Congress and thus present ii united front to the Government 
in the present political struggle both inside and outside the Congress 

Mr. Kelkar in moving the resolution said that the Congress had a 
political programme in 1919 and again in 1921 but since then it became void 
of politics. 

The resolution being put to vote was carried with acclamation. 

President’s Closing Speech 

In his closing speech Mr. Deshmukh, the President, congratulated the 
Conference upon having carried the franchise resolution and Maharashtra 
on having disentangled itself from the “yarn net’’ and enthusiastically 
passing Mr. Kelkar’s resolution regarding political programme and unity in 
the country. Referring to the no-changers’ attitude he remarked that by 
keeping themselves aloof or boycotting the Conference they had actually 
^practised violence. The Conference was then dissolved. 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

CAWNPUR—IOTH APRIL I 925. 

The fifth session of the U. P. Liberal Conference was held on the 
10th April 1925 at Cawnpore under the presidency of Pundit Hirdaya 
nath Kunzru. A large number of delegates and visitors were present 
including Dr. Besant, Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Pundit Gokaran Nath Misra, Principal Sanjiva Rao and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Rai Aiiaiid Swarup Bahadur, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech after welcoming the delegates to the great city of Cawnpore 
referred to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, Bhupendra Nath Baeu 
and Sir Gokuldas Parekh. Regarding the Provincial Budget Rai Anaiid 
Swarup Bahadur thanked the Government of India for reducing by 66 lakhs 
their contribution to the Central Government and said that the whole amount 
realised should be spent towards primary education, sanitation and rural 
communications etc. With regard to the military policy, ho considered 
ludianisation of the army and military training of Indians to be an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to the success of Self-Government. Referring to the 
Reforms the Rai Bahadur said the Liberals recognised that the Act was a 
distinct advance on the old sytera it replaced. The Liberals had no regrets 
to express and no apologies to offer for their part in the discussion that 
preceded the passing of the Act in the events that followed it. Regarding 
the majority report of the Muddiman Committee, ho said that it had been 
unanimously condemned by the press and the ijlatform. In conclusion the 
Rai Bahadur exhorted the Liberals to strengthen the party, to popularise it 
among the classes and masses by means of propaganda work, by spoeohes, 
•distribution of tracts and pamphlets and by starting Hindi and Urdu dailies. 

The messages of sympathy and regret for absence were received from 
the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Sriiiivas tSastri and many others. 

Presidential Address 

Pandit llirdayatiath Kunzru then delivered his presidential address. 
After referring to the death of Mr. Montagu Pandit Kunzru dealt at consi¬ 
derable length with the (luestion of the Reforms and traced their history 
during the last six years. These Reforms when initiated satisfied no political 
party in India. The speaker then quoted the views of Sir Stanley Reed, 
Lord Carmichael and Sir William Mayer who appeared as witnesses before 
the Joint Committee on the Government of India Bill particularly as regards 
the introduction of responsibility to legislature iu the Central Government. 
The president then refered to the demands for further advance in the 
Reforms that led to the appointmejit of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The speaker then dealt at length with the views contained in the majority 
and minority reports and referring to the system of dyarchy said that 
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strongest oponents of dyarchy were those who had experience of its working. 
He quoted Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who asked if he would try it with another 
Government replied “ Certainly not.” Mr. Kunzru added “ It was impos¬ 
sible to give dyarchy another chance. Its defects wore incurable and it could 
not live down its past.” 

Dealing with the working of the Reforms, Ft. Kunzru challenged the 
assertions of the U. F. Government that there had been deterioration in 
transferred subiocts. He referred in details to the working municipalities 
in those provinces which were governed by an Act passed in the time of 
Sir James (Now Lord) Meston. Continuing the speaker said the Moderate 
deputation to Lngland in 1919 pointed out the anomaly of allowing control 
over popular part of provincial executive to be exercised by a Government 
which remained wholly bureaucratic in character. Its demand for partial 
liberalisation of the Central Government was rejected on the ground that 
elected majority provided for in the Assembly would bo able to substantial 
influence on the Government of Itidia and in opening a now Indian Legislature. 
Lord Chelmsford and the Duke of Connaught assured them that the future 
would be very different from the past. The influence of the Assembly was 
perceptible while Mr. Montague was at the helm of Indian affairs but with 
his enforced resignation an unwelcome change came over the Government of 
India. The country has become accustomed to legislation by certification 
and conflicts between the Goverment of India and the Assembly are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. An irremovable executive and an elected majority do 
not go together. Both to avoid deadlocks and to bring the Government of 
India into harmony with provincial Govoirimonts that portion of the Central 
Executive which deals with civil administration should be made responsible 
to the legislature. It has been generally suggested that until India is able 
to assume responsibility for her defence the Army and Foreign and Folitical 
Departments should, subject to certain safe-guards be loft in the hands 
of the Governor-General. This reservation is, however, coupled with the 
condition that a scheme should be formulated to prepare Indians for defence 
of their motherland within a reasonable period of time. The authors of 
the minority report express their agreement with the proposals. 

Concluding, the president said, “ the situation in which wo find our¬ 
selves to day is one of no ordinary difficulty. Forces of reaction are, block¬ 
ing the path of progress in every direction. The Empire which depends 
for its oxistonco on the obliteration of all considerations of race is making 
race domination the corner stone (,f its policy. England is firmly declaring 
her resolve not to lot British authority suffer any domination and is prepared 
to mortgage the future of India for contontmonc of European services. Only 
a United India can hope to repulse the determined attacks that are being 
made on her liberties and to renew its march on the load to .self realisation”. 


CAWNPUR—I 2TH APRIL 192S. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The second day’s session of the U. F. Liberal Conference was held 
on the 12th April. Fandit Hirdaynath Kunzru presided. There was a large 
attendance of delegates and visitors which included .Sir Tcj Bahadur .Sapru 
Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Fandit Gokaran Nath Misra, 
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Thakur Hanuman Singh, Mr. 11 . H. Hussen, Dr. Shafatt Ahmad Khan, 
Pandit Nanak Chaiid. GokuJchand Naurang and Murishi Ishwar Saran. 
The Prooeediiigs of the Conforouce lasted for six hours. 

After passing a resolution referring to the death of Mr. Montague, Mr. C, Y. 
Chintaniaiii, ex-Miriister of Industries, U. P., proposed a resolution expressing 
keen disappointment with the recoinmondatioiis of Stores Purchase Committee 
and urging that the stores purchase department he not abolished, Mr. Chinta- 
mam dealt at length with the proceedings of the Committee and said that 
according to his information the report bore the signature of a report but 
harl sent a minute of dissent. The Ifirector of Industries who was ,Socretary 
of Committee was apparotjtly not allowed to express his views and the report 
was only fit to be oonsigued to the waste paper basket. 

The president then invited Dr. Annie Besant to address the Conference. 
Referring to the resolution dealing with self-Government Mrs- Besant said 
that Indians should bo allowed complete control over internal affairs. 
She condemned propaganda work started by Lord Sydenham’s party in 
England and America against Indians which was gross misrepresentation of 
affairs and was creating sorions prejudices. She wished that recruitment 
of Englishmen for services in India especially for Indian Civil Service be 
stopped a-tid urged that it was quite unfair on the part of the Britishers to 
ignore protests raised against the Lee Commission recommendations. 

Balm Bisesurnath Srivastva proposed his resolution dealing with the 
military police of the government and urging a radical reform of the 
present pc licy and for the fullest opportunity for Indians to receive training 
and render service in all branches and lanks of defensive forces, there 
being no racial disqualification whatsoovoi-. 1 ho lesolution was seconded by 
Mr. P. N. Das of Mirzapur and passed. 

The next resolution dealt with the problem of Indians Overseas and 
resented the continued attempts 01 the South Afi-ican Government to make 
life intolerable to Indians and urged the Govoriiment of India to take actions 
under the Reciprocity Act of 1924 . 

^J'he Conference also resolved t-hat emigration of Indian labour to the 
colonies should be stopped. 

Another resolution dealt with the rocommondatioiis of the Lee Commission 
which were held to be incompatible with steady piogress towards responsible 
Government. 

The Confei'onco further resolved that the campaign inaugurated in 
British Isles at the instance of the Secretary of State at India’s expense to 
bring more iioij-lndiaii recruits into services as adding insult to injury. 

Another lesolution dealt with the Bengal Ordinance which was opposed. 

Pandit Iqbal Naiaiii Gurtu moved a resolution regarding working of 
Reforms in the United Provinces which rati as follows ■—“(a) This Con¬ 
ference repdiates ai.d protests against the allegations made by the Governor- 
iri-Council in bis despiitchos of 1923 and 1924 on the working of the works in 
these Provinces against the administration of transferred subjects and denies 
either that ihcre has been any deterioration ill those departments since they 
were placed in charge of Ministers or that their administration compares 
unfavourably with that of the reserved subjects by Governor-iirGouncil; 
ih) '1 his Conference notes with appreciation that all Indian Members of 
Local Government have advocated complete iesi>onsible Government for these • 
provinces’’. 
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Pandit Gui'tu quoted extracts from the despatch of the local Govern¬ 
ment dealing with the worhing of the transferred departments. He showed 
how references to the administration of Municipal Boards and District 
Board wore unjustified and stated that reference to the lowering of the 
standard of education and etficieiicy by the Universities of the provinces was 
incorrect. Pandit Gurtu thought that these despatches were apparently 
the foundations for stifling development of the reforms when the proposed 
Committee of Enquiry visited India. 

Dr. Sbafat Ahmad Khan spoke in response to an invitation from the chair 
about the standard of education maintained by the Universities. The resolu¬ 
tion after being further supported was passed. 

The last resolution dealt with salf-Govornment and read as follows : — 
(A) The Fifth United Provinces Liberal Conference records its keen sense 
of dissatisfaction with the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman and four other members as failing entirely to 
satisfy public opinion in regard to the urgency of the need for a revision 
of the constitution. Their conclusions are not supported by the weight of 
evidence tendered before the Committee while their recommendations leave 
the position very much as it is. (B) In the opinion of this Conference the 
facta revealed in the despatches of Provincial Governments and the written 
statements and the oral evidence before the Committee justify the view that 
the diarchioal system has not worked and cannot work satisfactory and is 
inconsistent with either responsible Government or sufiicient administration 
and that the only alternative is unitary Government. (C) In the opinion 
of this Conference it is equally necessary that the Central Government should 
concurrently be made responsible to the Legislature in the field of Civil 
administration. As regards the Army and the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ments this Conference is of opinion that (l) The statute itself should 
provide for a minimum of funds to be budgetted for a period of year, such 
minimum to bo fixed and revised from time to time by a joint Committee 
of experts and members of the Legislature ; (2) board for the Army beyond 
the minimum referred to above shall bo subject to the vote of the Assembly ; 
(3) further, in regard both to the budget and the general policy of the Army 
the Legislature shall have the power of discussion; (4) that in respect of 
these departments there should be an inquiry after ten years by a Committee 
on which Indians are adequately represented, to determine whether they 
should bo transferred to the control of the Legislature. (D) This Conference 
highly appreciates the valuable service rendered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sarpu, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. E. P. Paranjpye by 
writing their admirable report. 

It was proposed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and supported by Mr. 
Naurang of Lahore, Pandit Gokaram Nath Misra of Lucknow and Munahi 
Ishwar Saran of Allahabad and carried unanimously. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
and took the opportunity of expressing his views on the present political 
situation. The president in concluding the session thanked the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rii Bahadur Anatid Swarup and the Secretaries 
for successfully organising the Conference. 



The Kathiawad Political Conference. 

The following is an English translation of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Presidential Address at the 3rd Kathiawad Political Conference held 
at Bhavnagar on the 8th January 1925. 

Friends, the Presidentship of the Kaihiawad Political Conference had 
been oSered to me belore 1 wont to jail, but 1 bad then refused to shoulder 
the responsibility attaching to that honourable position. As the reasons which 
then prompted my refusal do not exist any longer,I have accepted the 
honour now, though not without trepidation,—trepidation because there is 
a wide divergence between my own views and the views held by many, on 
political questions. Again the fact that I am President of the National 
Congress for the, current year makes things rather awkward for me. That 
single burden is more than I can fairly discharge, and it would bo almost 
too much for me during the year to undertake to guide the activities of 
this Conference in addition. If therefore presiding over your deliberations 
today implies any such responsibility. 1 may say that 1 am not at all in 
a position to do it justice. Moreover it would be unfair if the views which 
I express as l^residcnt here are imputed to the Congress simply because 1 
happen to lead it also. 

It is necessary, therefore, for me to make it clear at the outset that 
my views about the Indian Stites have nothing to do with the views of the 
members of the Congress. My views are personal to me. They do not 
bear tlie imprimatur of the Congress. 

If I have been deemed woithy to be President oi this Conference, 
1 think it is because I am a native of Kathiawad and also because 1 enjoy 
close’ relations with the workers m this Conference, It is only an accident 
that I liappen to lead the Congress at present 

Before I come to the subject proper, I must place on record the demise 
of Bhai Mansukhlal, You all know about my relations with him. No 
wonder that you must feel his absence to-day ; but 1 cannot disguise the 
fact that 1 feel it very keenly. The death of the poet Mr. Manishanker 
Ratnaji Bhatt is also equally a matter for sorrow to you and to me. I had 
not the privilege of knowing him intimately. It is no small thing that his. 
asistauce is no longer available t) us. May God give to the families of 
both the patience to bear their loss and may the knowledge that we share 
their grief lighten their sorrow. 

The Congress and Indian States. 

t have often declared that the Congres.s should generally adopt a policy 
of non-interference with regard to question affecting Indian States. At a 
time when ttie people of British India are fighting for their own freedom, 
for them to interfere with the affairs of the Indian States would only be to 
betray importance. Just as the Congress clearly cannot have any effective 
voice in tile relations between Indian States and the British Government, 
even so will its interference be inef'ective as to the relations between the 
Indi.in St.ite,s and their subjects. 

Still the people in Briti.sli India as well as in the Ind an States ate 
one, for India is one, Fhere is no differ, nee for example between the needs 
and ttie manners and customs of Indians in Baroda and of Indians in 
Abmedabatl. The people of Bhavnagar are clu.sely related with the people 
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of Rajkot. Still, thanks to artificial conditions the policy of Rajkot may 
be difierent from that of Bhavnagar. The existence of different policies 
in connection with one and the same people is a state of things which 
cannot last for any length of time. Consequently even without any 
interference by the Congress, the unseen pressure of circumstances alone 
must lead to the unification of policies in spite of a multitude of separate 
jurisdictions. Our ability to reach unity in diversity will be the beauty 
and the test of our civilisation. 

But I am firmly of opinion that so long as British India is not free, 
so long as the people of British India have not attained real power, that 
is to say, so long as British India has not the power of self-expression,—in 
a word so long as British India does not obtain Swaraj, so long will India, 
British as well as Native remain in a distracted condition. The existence 
of a third power depends upon a continuance of such distraction We can 
put our house in order only when iiriirsh India has attained Swaraj. 

The status of Indian States under Swaraj 

When Swaraj is attained what will things be like ? There will be a 
relation of mutual aid and co-operation, and destructive conflict will be a 
thing of the past. British India under Swaraj will not wish for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Indian States, but will be helpful to them. And the Indian 
States will adopt a corresponding attitude towards British India. 

The present condition of Jarjian States is in my opinion somewhat 
pitiable. For the princes have no independence. Real power does not 
consist in the ability to inflict capital punishment upon the subjects, but 
in the will and the ability to protect the subjects against the world. Today 
Indian States do not have this ability, and con.-equently by misuse the will 
also is as good as gone. On the other hand their power to oppress the 
subjects appears to have increased. As there is anarchy in the Empire 
there is anarchy in the States subordinate to the Empire. The anaichy 
in the States is not so much due to the Princes and the Chiefs as it 
is very largely to the present condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the laws of Nature, 
that is of God, we find d sorder and unrest all over the country. 1 defi¬ 
nitely hold that all will be we.l it one of ibe component pans of India 
becomes self-governing. 

Who must begin ? 

Who then must take the first step ? It is obvious that British India 
must lead the way. The people there have a consciousness of their 
horrible condition and a desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows 
in the wake of desire, so those people only who wish to be rid of their peril 
will find out and apply the means of deliverence. 1 have therefore often 
said that the liberation of British India spells the liberation of the States 
as well. When the auspicious day of the freedom of British India arrives, 
the relation of ruler and ruled in the Indian States will not cease but will 
be purified. Swaraj as conceived by me does not mean the end of kingship. 
Nor does it mean the end of Capital. Accumulated capital means ruling 
power. I am for the establishment of right lelations between capital and 
labour etc. I do not wish lor the supremacy of the one over tlie other. 
1 do not think there is any natural antagonism between them. The rich 
and the poor will always be with us. But their mutual relations will be 
subject to constant change. France is a republic, but there are all classes 
<if men in France. 

Let us not be deluded by catch-words. Every single corruption which 
we notice in India is equally present in the so-called highly civilised nations 
of the West if under a variety of names. It is distance that lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view ; hence things Western become invested with a loit ct 
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glamour in our eyes. In fact there are perpetual difierencea even in the 
West betwe^en the rulers and the ruled. There too people seek for happiness 
and suffer misery in return. 

About the Indian States 

Many Kathiawadis complain to me against the Princes and Chiefs of 
this beautiful country and take me to task for what they imagine to be my 
indifference. These impatient friends will perhaps not understand me when 
I say that 1 have not been indifferent, but have been seeking for and 
applying the remedies for the present disorders. I have staked my all 
in the movement for Swaraj in the hope that Swar.aj is a certain cure for 
all our maladies. As darkness vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun of 
Swaraj rises the dark anarchy of rulers as well as of subjects will disappear 
in an instant. 

Visits to Europe 

Tile administration of Indian States is the subject of constant criticism 
from which this small province has not been free. There is one common 
complaint about the P.uices and Chiefs, Their fondness for visiis to Europe 
increases day by day. One can understand their going to Europe on business 
or for the acquisition of know'edge. But a visit to Europe in the search of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. When a prince passes most of 
his liino out-ide his State, there is chaos in his State. tVe have 
Seen that in this age of democracy and dissemination of knowledge no 
state or organisation which is not popular or beneficial to the people can 
continue to exist. Indian States arc not immune from the operation of this 
law. Their administr.ition will always be compared with that of the British 
now, and of the Swaraj Government when Swataj has been established. King 
George cannot leave England without the consent of his ministers And yet 
his responsibilities arc not so great as those of Indian Princes. Indian 
Princes retain all power in tlieir own hands. They make the appointment 
even to miiior posts, iheir permission is needed even for the construction 
of a bridg . In these circumstances thetr visits to Europe are very dis¬ 
tasteful to then subjects. 

The expenditure incurred on these visit.s is also intolerable If the 
institution ot kingship has a moral basis. Princes are not independent 
proprietors but only trustees of their subjects for revenue received from 
them, it can thetelore be spent by them only as trust money. It 
may be said that this principle has been almost completely carried out in 
the English Constitution In my humble opinion the lavish expenditure in¬ 
curred by our princes in Europe is absolutely indefensible 

Sumetiraes this expenditure in Europe is sought to be justified on the 
plea that Princes go there for the benefit of their health : This plea is 
perfectly ludicrous. No one need, in the search of health leave a country 
where Himalaya, the king of mountains, exercises undisturbed sway, and 
■which is watered by such mighty rivers as the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Brahmaputra, A country where millions of men enjoy perfect health 
should be euuugh to supply the Princes’ needs on that score. 

Imitation of the West. 

But perhaps the worst disadvantage of these excursions is the shallow 
imitation ot the West by the Princes. We liave much to learn and receive 
from the West, but there is also much in it whi h must be rejected. There 
is no reason to suppose that what suits the climate of Europe will equally 
suit all climates. Experience teaches us that different things suit different 
climates. TTie mariners and customs of the West could be but ill-digested 
by the East, and vice versa. Among Western nations men and women 
dance together, it is said, with restraint and, as report goes, do not over ' 
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■step the bounds of decency although they indulge in spirituous liquors 
■during the intervals of their dances. I need scarcely say what would be 
the consequence if we were to imitate this custom. How shameful to us 
is the case of an Indian prince which is being discussed in the newspapers 
just now in all its hideous detail ? 

Unchecked Expenditure. 

Another complaint is made in connection with the unchecked expen¬ 
diture of Princes and Chiefs. Much of this is difficult to defend. Princes 
may have the right to spend money on luxur es and pleasure within limit. 
But 1 take it that even they do not wish for unrestricted liberty in this 
jnatter. 

Revenue System. 

The revenue system in the States is also not free from blame. 1 am 
confident that their imitation of the British system has done a great injury 
to their subjects. The British revenue system may have a shadow of justi¬ 
fication if we grant that it is morally tight for a handful of Englishmen to 
maintain their hold over our country in any and every circumstance. There 
can be no such plea of compelling necessily in the case of the Indian Pnnces. 
Tliey have nothing to feat from their subjects as their existence is never 
in danger, i hey do not need a large military force; no Prince has got this 
and the British would never permit it. Still they levy a taxation far 
beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. 1 am pained to observe that 
■our ancient tradition ihat revenue is intended only for popular welfare has 
been receiving but scant respect. 

Abkari 

The Princes' inmitation of the British Abkari Department in order to 
increase their revenue is particularly distressing. It is said that Abkari 
is an ancient curse in India. I do not believe it to be so in the sense in 
which it is put. Princes in ancient times perhaps deiived some revenue 
from the liquor traffic, but they never made the people the slaves of drink 
that they are now. Even granting that 1 am wrong that Abkari in its 
present form has been in existence from times immemorial, still 1 do not 
subscribe to the superstition that everything is good because it is ancient. 

I do not believe either that anything is good because it is Indian. He who 
runs may see that opium and such other intoxicams and narcot es stupily 
a man's soul and reduce him to a level lower than that of beasts, 'liade 
in them is demonstrably sintul. Indian States should close all liquore shops 
and thus set a good example for the British administrators to follow. I 
congratulate the Kathiawad States which bav tried to introduce this 
reform and I trust the day is not distant when there will be not a single 
jiquor shop in our peninsula. 

Special Cases 

I Constantly receive complaints against particular states for publication 
■ and criticism in Young India and Navajivan, but 1 do not propose to 
refer to them just now. nor have 1 referred to them in those journals. 1 
prefer to be silent so long as 1 am not in possession of all facts an i have 
not heard what tlie States in question have to say. 1 hope to be enligh¬ 
tened about these things in the Subjects Committee and if then 1 find it 
proper to say or to do anything, 1 would certainly move in the matter, 

Khadi and the Spinning wheel 

There are two items in which we can expect full co-operation from the 
Indian States. At one time our national economics was this that just as 
we produced our own corn and consumed it so did we produce our own 
■cotton, spin it in our homes and wear the clothes woven by our weavers 
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from our own yarn. The first part of this description is still true while 
the latter part has almost ceased to hold good. A man generally spends 
upon his clothing a tenth of what he spends upon bis food; hence instead 
of distiibuting ten per cent of our income among ourselves we now send 
it to England or to our own mills. That means that we lose so much 
labour, and in the bargain spend money on our clothing and consequently 
suffer a twofold loss. 1 he result is that we stint ourselves in the matter 
of food inorder to be able to spend on clothing, and sink into greater and 
greater mise y day by day. We are bound to perish if the twin industdes 
of agriculture and spinuiug as v\ell as weaving disappear from our homes 
or our villages. 1 wib leave rt to the members of the Conference to imagine 
what would be the consequence if all the villages under Bhavnagar were 
to order out their food and clothing from Bhavnagar. Still it is this un¬ 
natural procedure which we have adopted about our clothing. We either 
import our clothing from foreign countries or else get it from our mills, in 
either case it spells decay of our rural population. 

Let us not be deluded by the example of the other countries which 
import their clothing from outside and still do not sufier economically. In 
the other cotintnes if people give up spinning and weaving they take to 
some still more remunerative industry instead. We 00 the other hand gave 
up spinning and partly weaving and had nothing else to occupy the time 
thus left vacant. 

For Kathiawad it is very easy to escape lonii the economic catastrophe, 
Our Princes can encourage the people by ]iersonal example, and induce 
them to re-instate khadi in (heir homes and thus arre«t the progress of 
the ever deepening poverty of Kathiawad. In my view the .starting of 
mills and ginumg factories in Kathiawad will not make for the people’s 
prosperity, but will be in the nature of a disaster. 11 is not a healthy sign 
that the middle class people are compelled to leave the peniusula in search 
of a livelihood. There is no harm if a few enterprising men leave Kathiawad 
in search of fortune; but it is shameful and disgraceful for the States that 
their subjects being reduced to poverty should led compelled to leave the 
country Irom pure helple-ssness- Wheiievei 1 have returned to Kathiawad 
after staying outside for sometime I have found that the people have 
been lodng instead ot gaming in stamina. 

Fortunately the art of haiidspinning and haudweaving are boing 
received day by day and tile importance of khadi is being reaUse.d. Wiit 
not the Princes and Chiefs fielp this movement ? It will reflect no small 
credit on them if they educate the cuUiv.jtor.s to stock cotton sufficient for 
the requirements of Kathiawad, and spread the use of khadi by wearing 
it themselves. All ktiadi need not be coarse. The Princes by encouraging 
handspinnmg and baud weaving can revive many arts and crafts connected 
with weaving, Royal ladies can spin fine yarn on wheels artistically 
painted and adorned with silver belis, get it woven into fine muslin and 
deck themselves with it. I have peisonally seen delicate varieiies being 
woven in Kathiawad. That art has now nearly died out. Is it not the 
Special duty ol Princes to encourage such arts. 

Untouchability. 

Another extremely important question is that of untouchability. The 
suppressed classes perhap.s sulier more in Kathiawad than in other parts 
ol Greater Gujarat. They are haiasscd even in railways. To succour the 
distressed is the special mission ol Piinces, '1 hey are the natural champions 
of the weak. Will they not come to tlie aid of the suppressed cla.sses ? 
l-'rinces live by ihe blessings ol tlieir subjects. Will they not enrich 
their own 1 ves by earning the blessings ol the suppressed ? The Scrip¬ 
tures proclium thar, tiere s no distinction between a Brahmin and 
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a Scavenger. Both have, souls; both have five organs of sense. If they 
wish, the Princes can do much to ameliorate the condition of these classes 
and Can remove untouchabiUty by association with them in a religious- 
spirit. Let then? found schools and sink wells lor the suppressed and find 
a throne in their hearts. 

Why I have Criticised ? 

1 have not criticised the States for the sake of criticism, I know the 
Gandhi family has been connected with them for three geneiations. I have 
my elf been witness to ministership in three States. 1 remember that the 
relations of my father and my uncle with their respective States were per¬ 
fectly cordial. As I believe that I am not devoid of the sense of discrim na¬ 
tion, I am anxious to see only the good points of the States. As 1 have 
already said 1 do not desire their destruction. I believe that the States can 
do much good to the people. And if I have embarked upon criticism it is 
in the interests of the Princes as well as of their subjects. My religion is 
based on truth and non-violence. Truth is my God. Non-violence is the 
means of realising Him. In passing criticisms 1 have endeavoured to state 
the truth and have been actuated purely by the spitit of non-violence or 
love I pray that the Princes and Chiefs may understand and accept my 
remarks in the same spiiit. 

Rama Rajya 

My ideal of Indian States is that of Rama Rajya, Rama taking his cue 
from a washerman's remark and in order to satisfy his subjects abandoned 
Sita who was dear to him as life itself ami was a veiy incarnation of piiy. 
Rama did justice even to a dog. By abandoning his kingdom and 1 ving in 
the forest for the sake of truth Rama gave to all the kings of the world an 
object lesson in noble conduct. By his strict monogamy he showed that a 
life of perfect self-restraint could be led by a royal householder. He lent 
splendour to his throne by his popular administration and proved that 
Rama Rajya was the acme of Swaraj. Rama did not need the very im¬ 
perfect modern instrument of ascertaining public opinion by counting votes. 
He had captivated the hearts of the people, He knew public opinion by 
intuition as it were. The subjects of Rama were supremely happy. 

Such Rama Rajya is possible even to-day. The lace of Rama is not 
extinct. In modern times the first Caliphs may be said to have established 
Rama Rajya, Abubaker and Hazrat Umar collected revenue running into 
crores and yet personally they were as good as fakirs, i hey received not 
a pie from the Public Treasury. They were ever watchful to see that the 
people got justice, ft wa their principle that one may not play false even 
with the entmy but must deal justly with him. 

To the people 

In my humble opinion 1 have done my duty to the Princes in saying a 
few words about them. A word now to the people. The popular saying, 
as is the king, so are the peofTe, is only a halt truth. That is to say it 
is not more true than its converte, as aie the people so is the prince. Where 
the subjects arc vaidful a prince is entirely dependent upon them lor his status. 
Where the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indifference, there is every 
possibility that the Prince will cease to function a a protector and become 
an oppressor instead. Those who are not wide awake have no right to 
blame their Prince. The Prince as well as the people are mostly creatures 
of circumstances. Enterprising princes and people tiiould circumstances 
lor their own benefit. Manliness consists in making circumstances subser¬ 
vient to ourselves. Those who will not heed themselvc.i perish. To under- 
I stand this principle is not to be impatient, not to reproach Fate, not to 
blame others. He who understands the doctrine of self-help blames 
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himself for failure. It is on this ground that 1 object to violence. If wo 
blame others where we should blame ourselves and wish for or bring about 
their uestructioa, tliat does not remove the root cause of the disease which 
on the contrary sinks all the deeper for the ignorance thereof. 

Satyagraha 

We then see that the people themselves are as responsible as and even 
more rcsponsib e than the Princes for the defects pointed out by me. if 
public opinion is opposed to a particular line of action, it should be im¬ 
possible tor the Prince to adopt it. Opposition here dose not mean merely 
inaudible murmur Public opposition is effective only where there is 
strength tiehirid it. What does a son do when he objects to some action 
of tils father ? He requests the father to des st from the objectionable 
course, i. e. presents respectful petitions. If the father does not agree 
in spite of repeated prayers, he non-cooperates with h'm to the extent 
even of leaving ihe paternal roof. This is pure justice Where father 
aud son are uncivilized, thay quarrel, abuse each other and often even 
come 10 blows. An obedient son is ever modest, ever peaceful and ever 
loving. It is only his love which on due occasion compels him to nou-co- 
operate. f he father himsell understands tubs loving non-coperaiion. He 
cannot endure abandonment by or separation from the son, is distressed at 
heart and repents Not tl>at it always happens thus. But the sou’s duty 
ot no i-cooperation is clear. 

Such non-cooperation is possible between a prince and his people. In 
particular circum.stances it may be ttie people’s duty, Such circumstances 
can exist only where the latter are by naturg tearless and areloveisot 
liberty. They generally appreciate tlic laws ol the State and obey them 
voluntarily without the fearol punishment. Reasoned and willing obedience 
to the laws of the State is the first non-cooperatiou. 

The second is that of tolerance. We must toieiate many laws of the 
State, even when they ate inconvenient. A son may not appiove oi some 
orders ot the father and yd he obey ■ them, ft is only when they are 
unworthy of tolerance and immoral that Uc disobeys them. The father 
will at once understand ot such respectful disobedience. In the same way 
it IS only whtn a people have proved their active loyalty by obeying the 
many laws of the State that they acquire the right of Civil Disobedience, 

The thud lesson is that of suffering. He who has no-, the capacity 
of suffering cannot non cooperate. He wlio has not learnt to sacrifice his 
property and even his family when necessary cm never non-coopeiate, 
it is possible that a p ince enraged by rioo-coopetation will inflict all manner 
of puuishmeuis. T tiere lies tlie test of love, paiience, and strength. He 
who ii not ready to undergo the fiery oideal cannot non-coopei ate. A 
whole people cannot be considered fit lor ready for non-cooperation when 
only an individual or two have ma.stered these three lessons. A large number 
of the people must be thus prepared before they can non-cooperate. Tiie 
result of liasty non-cooperation can only lead to harm. Some patriotic 
young men wht^ do not understand the limitations noted by lu; grow 
impatient. I’revious preparation is needed for non-cooperation as it is for all 
important things. A man cannot become a non-cooperator by merely 
wisnmg to be one. Discipline 11 obligatory. I do not know that many 
have undergone the needful discipline in any part of Kathiawad. And 
when the recpiisite discipline has been gone through probably non-cooperation 
will be found to be unnecessary. 

As it li. I observe the necessity for individuals to prepare themselves 
in Katlaawad as well as in other parts of India. Individuals must cultivate 
the spirit ol .service, rciumciation, truth, non-violence, seU-restraint, patience 
etc, fl.cy must engage in coD.siructive work 111 order to develop these 
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qualities. Many reforms would be efiected automatically If we put in a 
good deal of silent work among tbe people. 

The Politicals. 

Kathiawad fs famous for its political class. This class affects an exag» 
gerated politeness and consequently it has developed hypocrisy, timidity 
and sycophancy. They are an educated body of men and therefore they 
must become the pioneers in reforms. They can do much for the people if 
they wish. We find contentment among the people in places where these 
political officials are men of character. Needless to say that my remarks 
apply to tbe politicals as a class, I do not wish to suggest that they apply 

to every memher of that lass. Ou the contrary, I know that some of the 

best of workers are drawn from this. Hence I have never lost hope about 
this class. Much good might result if only it serves the States not for 
making money but for pure service. 

Other Classes. 

Again constructive service is easy for those who not serving the States 
have adopted an independent profession. I am anxious to see them 
develope the qualities mentioned above. We want silent workers and pure 
fighters who would merge themselves among the people. Workers of this- 
description can be counted on one’s fingers. Is there even one such worker 
for every village in Kathiawad? 1 know the answer is in the negative. The 
class of people who will read this will hardly have any idea of rural life. 

Those who have some idea of it will not like it. Still, India and hence 

Kathiawad lives in the villages. 

The Spinning Wheel. 

How is this service to be rendered? Hero I give the first place to the 
spinning wheel. I have heard much against it. But 1 know the time is 
near when the very thing which is being abused to-day will be worshipped as 
Sudurshon Chakra. 1 am confident that if we do not take it up voluntarily 
the force of circumstances will compel us. The study of Indian economics- 
is the study of the spinning wheel. It is the sine qua non for the revival 
o£ our languishing village industries. 1 do not look upon hand-spinning as 
an occupation but as a duty incumbent upon iollowers of all religious sects 
and denominations. 

An American writer says that the future lies with nations that believe 
in manual labour. Nations are tired of the worship of lileless machines 
multiplied ad infinitum. We are destroying the matchless living machines 
viz. our own bodies by leaving them to rust and trying to substitute lifeless 
machinery for them. It is a law of God that the body must be fully 
worked and utilised. We dare not ignore it. 'Ihe spinning wheel is the 
auspicious symbol ef Shanr Yajna—body labour. He who eats his lood 
without offering the saciifice steals it. By giving up this sacrifice we 
became traitors to the country and banged the door in the face of the 
Goddess of Fortune The numerous men and women in India whose bodies 
are' mere skeb tous bear witness to this. My revered friend Mr. Shatriar 
says 1 am interfering even in the people's choice of their dress, This is 
perfectly true. It is the duty of every servanl of the nation to do so when¬ 
ever it becomes necessary. 1 would certainly raise my voice against it, if 
the nation takes, (say), to the pantloon. It i,s wholly imsuitcd to our 
climate. It is the duty of every Indian to raise his voice against the nation 
using loreign doth. The opposition really is not to the cloth being foreign 
but to the poverty which it importation brings in its train. If the nation 
gives up its Jawar and Bajri and imports oats from Scotland or rye from 
Russia-I would certainty intrude into the nation's kitchen, would scold it 
to the full and even sit dharn.a and make the agency of my soul heard. Such 
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intrusions have even happened within recent times. During the late diabo- 
l:cal war in Europe people were compelled to raise particular crops, and tht 
States controlled the food and drink ol their subjects. 

Those who wish to serve in the villages cannot but take up the study 
of the spinning wheel. Hundreds and even thousands of young men and 
women can earn their livelihoods by its means and doubly repay the nation 
for it. This work means organisation and familiarity with every villager to 
whom one could easily impart a rudimentary knowledge of economics and 
politics. The work might also include the true education of the village 
children and give one an insight into the many wants and shortcomings of 
villages. 

Not only is there no conllict possible between a Prince and his subject* 
in this khadi work, but on the other hand their relations might be expected 
to become cordial. The fulfilment of this expectation i.s conditional on the 
workers humility. I am tUerefore neiihet ashamed nor do t hesitate in 
asking this Political Conference to give prominence to the spinning wheel. 

The Suppressed Classes 

Such aUo is the work among untouchables. It is the bounden duty 
of all Hindus to remove untoucHabuity. Here also no interference need be 
feared irum any Prince. I firmly believe that Hindus would regain the 
strength ot soul if by serving the suppressed and receiving their hearts' 
blessing they carried on a process of self-purification. Untouchability is a 
great blot on Hinduism. U is necessary to remove that blot. The Hindu 
who serves the suppressed will be a saviour of Hinduism and will enshrine 
himself m tht tiearcs of his suppressed brothers and sisters. 

Power is of two kinds. One is obtained by the fear of punishment 
and the other by arts of love. Power based on love is a thousand times 
more effective and permanent than the one derived from fear of punish¬ 
ment. When the members of this Couicrence will prepare themselves 
by loving service they will acquire the right to speak on behalf of the 
people and no Prince will be able to lesist them. Then only is there 
an_ atmosphere lor non-co-operation, if it ever becomes necessary. 

But 1 have laith in the Princes. They will at once recognise the force 
. t such enligliteaed and fotcelul public opinion. After all the Princes too 
wre Indians, this country is all in all to them as ,it is to us. It xs possible 
to touch their hearts. 1 tor one do not think it difficult to make a successful 
appeal to their sense of jusHce. We have never made an earnest effort. We 
are in a hurry. In conscientiously preparing ourselves for service lies our 
victor)^ the vic tory of Princes as well as ihe people,. 

blindu-Muslim Unity 

The third question is that of Hindu-Muslim Unity. I have one or two 
letters from Kathiawad which show that this question is excettising some 
miuds even in Ka hiawad. t need scarcely say that there must be unity 
between Hindus anil Musatmans. No worker dare ignore any single part 
of the nation. 

My Field of Labour 

I know that to many my speech will appear incomplete and even insipid. 
But 1 cannot give any practical or usetui advice by going outside my pro¬ 
vince. My fiela ot labour is clearly defined and it pleases me. i am 
fascinated by 1; le law of love, ft is Uie philosophor'a stone for me- 
I know Ahimsa nloiu; can provide a remedy for our ills. In my view the 
path of non-violence is not the path of toe timid or the unmanly. Ahimsa 
is the height of Kshatriya Dharma as it represents the climax of fearlessness. 
In it there is no scope for flight or tor defeat. Being a quality of the soul 
52 (a) 
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it is not difficult of attainment. It comes easily to a person who feels the 
presence of the soul within I believe that no other path but that of 
non-violence will suit India. The symbol of that Dharma for India is the 
spinning wheel as it alone is the friend of the distressed and the giver of 
plenty for the poor. The law of love knows no bouuds of space or time. 
My Swaraj, therefore, takes note of Bhangis, Dheds, Dublas and the weakest 
of the weak, and except the spinning wheel 1 know no other thing which 
befriends all these. 

I have not discussed your local questions of which 1 have not sufficient 
knowledge. I have not dealt with the questions of the ideal constitution 
for the States) as yhu alone can be its fashioners. My duty lies in discover¬ 
ing and employing means by which the nation may evolve the strength to 
enforce its will. When once the nation is conscious of its strength it will 
find its own way or make it. That Prince is acceptable to me who becomes 
a Prince among his people’s servants. The subjects are the real master. 
But what is the servant to do if the master goes to sleep ? Everything, 
therefore, is included in trying for a true national awakening. 

Such being my ideal there is room for Indian States in Swaraj as con* 
oeived by me and there is full protection guaranteed to the subjects for 
their rights. The true source of rights is doty. I have therefore spoken 
rrnly about the duties of Princes as well as the peoples. If we all discharge 
our duties, rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties unperformed 
we run alter rights, they will escape us like a will o’ the wisp. The more 
we pursue them the farther will they fly. The same teaching has been 
embodied by Krishna in ihe immortal words; ‘Action alone is thine. 
Leave thou the fruit severely alone.' Action is duty ; fruit is the right. 



